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ENOCH  ARDEN. 

Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left 
a  chasm ; 

And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yel- 
low sands; 

Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow 
wharf 

In  cluster ;  then  a  mouldered  church ; 
and  higher 

A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-towerM 
mill; 

And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray 
down 

With  Danish  barrows;  and  a  hazel- 
wood, 

By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 

Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the 
down. 


Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years 
ago, 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie 

Lice, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  Philip  Ray  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck, 

play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the 

shore. 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fish- 
ing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty-fluke,  and  boats  up- 
drawn; 


And  built  their  castles  of  disaolving 
sand 

To  watch  them  overflowed,  or  follow- 
ing up 

And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily 
left 

The  little  footprint  daily  washed  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the 

cliff: 
In  this  the  children  play'd  at  keeping 

house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the 

next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress;  but 

at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a 

week: 
"  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little 

wife." 
"Mine  too"  said  Philip  "turn  and 

turn  about " : 
When,    if     they    quarrell'd,    Enoch 

stronger-made 
Was  master:  then  would  Philip,  his 

blue  eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of 

tears. 
Shriek  out  "  I  hate  you,  Enoch,"  and 

at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  com- 
pany, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  he 

sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to 

both. 
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But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  child- 
hood past. 

And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascend- 
ing sun 

Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his 
heart 

On  that  one  girl;  and  Enoch  spoke 
his  love, 

But  Philip  loved  in  silence ;  and  the 
girl 

Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to 
him; 

But  she  loved  Enoch ;  tho'  she  knew 
it  not, 

And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.  Enoch 
set 

A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes, 

To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost, 

To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make 
a  home 

For  Annie :  and  so  prospered  that  at 
last 

A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 

A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 

For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten 
coast 

Than  Enoch.-  Likewise  had  he  served 
a  year 

On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made 
himself 

Full  sailor ;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd 
a  life 

From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down- 
streaming  seas : 

And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favora- 
bly: 

And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and- 
twentieth  May, 

He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  made 
a  home 

For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway 
up 

The  narrow  street  that  clamber*d 
toward  the  mill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  even- 
tide. 
The  younger  people  making  holiday, 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great 

and  small. 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.    Philip 
Btay'd 


(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing 

him) 
An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  climb'd 

the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of    the 

wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the 

pair, 
Enoch    and  Annie,    sitting    hand-in^ 

hand. 
His   large    gray  eyes    and  weather- 
beaten  face 
All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire. 
That  burn'd  as  on  an  altar.    Philip 

look'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his 

doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together, 

groan'd, 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded 

life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the 

wood; 
There,  while   the  rest  were   loud   in 

merrymaking. 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose 

and  past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and    merrily 

rang  the  bells, 
And    merrily  ran  the    years,  seven 

happy  years. 
Seven  happy  years    of    health  and 

competence, 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil; 
With  children;  first  a  daughter.     In 

him  woke, 
With   his   first  babe's   first  cry,   the 

noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers ;  a  wish 

renew'd. 
When  two  years  after  ca.ne  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes, 
While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful 

seas, 
Or  often  journeying  landward ;  for  in 

truth 
Enoch's    white    horse,    and   Enoch's 

ocean-spoil 
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In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  face, 

Rough-redden'd  with  a  thousand  win- 
ter gales. 

Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were 
known, 

But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the 
down, 

Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp, 

And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely 
Hall, 

Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  min- 
istering. 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things 

human  change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow 

port 
Open'd  a  larger  haven :  thither  used 
Enoch   at  times    to  go  by   land  or 

sea; 
And  once  when  there,  and  clambering 

on  a  mast 
In  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and 

fell: 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted 

him; 
And  while  he  lay  recovering  there, 

his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one : 
Another  hand  crept  too  across  his 

trade 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs  :  and  on 

him  fell, 
Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing 

man, 
Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and 

gloom. 
He  seem'd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the 

night, 
To  see  his  children  leading  everraqre 
I<ow  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 
And  her,  he  loved,  a  beggar :  then  he 

pray'd 
"  Save     them    from    this,    whatever 

comes  to  me." 
And  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of 

that  ship 
Enoch  had  served  in,  hearing  his  mis- 
chance. 
Came,   for    he    knew  the  man    and 

valued  him. 
Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 


And  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.    Would 

he  go? 
There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she 

saird, 
Saird  from  this  port.     Would  Enoch 

have  the  place  ? 
And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance 
appeared 

No  graver  than  as  when  some  little 
cloud 

Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 

And  isles  a  light  in  the  offing :  yet  the 
wife  — 

When  he  was  gone  —  the  children  — 
what  to  do  ? 

Then  Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on  his 
plans ; 

To  sell  the  boat  —  and  yet  he  loved 
her  well  — 

How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weath- 
ered in  her ! 

He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his 
horse  — 

And  yet  to  sell  her  —  then  with  what 
she  brought 

Buy  goods  and  stores  —  set  Annie  forth 
in  trade 

With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their 
wives  — 

So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he 
was  gone. 

Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yon- 
der? go 

This  voyage  more  than  once?  yea  twice 
or  thrice  — 

As  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich, 

Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 

With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life. 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  edu- 
cated. 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his 
own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined 
all: 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie 

pale. 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-born. 
Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry. 
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And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms ; 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his 

limbs, 
Appraised    his   weight    and    fondled 

fatherlike, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he 

spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring 
had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his 

will: 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear, 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  re- 
newed 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of 

it) 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in 

vain ; 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it 
thro'. 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea- 
friend, 

Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and 
set  his  hand 

To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting- 
room 

With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods 
and  stores. 

So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at 
home, 

Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer 
and  axe. 

Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to 
hear 

Her  own  death-scaffold  raising,  shriird 
and  rang, 

Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful 
hand,  — 

The  space  was  narrow, -^  having  or- 
dered all 

Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature 
packs 

Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused  ; 
and  he. 


Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to 

the  last. 
Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  mom. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of 

farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.    All  his  Annie's 

fears, 
Save,  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter 

to  him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mys- 
tery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  man- 

in-God, 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and 

babes 
Whatever  came  to  him :  and  then  he 

said 
"  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  grace  of 

God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for 

me. 
For  ril  be  back,  my  girl,  before  you 

know  it." 
Then   lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle 

"  and  he, 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,  — 
Nay  —  for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for 

it  — 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my 

knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign 

parts. 
And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come 

home  again. 
Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I 

go." 

Him  running  on  thus  hopefully  she 
heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself ;  but  when 

he  turn'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  graver  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

she  heard. 
Heard  and  not  heard  him ;  as  the  vil- 
lage girl. 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the 
spring, 
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Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for 
her. 

Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  over- 
flow. 

At  length  she  spoke  "  0  Enoch,  you 

are  wise ; 
And  yet   for   all   your  wisdom  well 

know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no 

more." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Enoch,  "  I  shall 
look  on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  hero 
(He  named  the  day )  get  you  a  seaman's 


Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your 
fears.'' 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  mo- 
ments came, 

"  Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  com- 
forted. 

Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come 
again 

Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must 

go- 
And  fear  no  more  for  me ;  or  if  you 

fear 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God ;  that  an- 
chor holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  Him  ?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His ;  He  made  it." 

Enoch  rose. 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  droop- 
ing wife, 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little 

ones  ; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who 

slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness, 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him 

Enoch  said 
"Wake  him  not ;  let  him  sleep ;  how 

should  the  child 
Bemember  this  1  "  and  kiss'd  him  in 

his  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead 

clipt 


A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it :  this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future ;  but  now  hastily 

caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went 

his  way. 

She,  when  the  day  that  Enoch 
mentioned,  came, 

Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain : 
perhaps 

She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her 
eye; 

Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  trem- 
ulous ; 

She  saw  him  not :  and  while  he  stood 
on  deck 

Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel 

past. 

• 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing 
sail 

She  watch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping 
for  him ; 

Then,  tho'  she  moum'd  his  absence  as 
his  grave. 

Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with 
his. 

But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being 
bred 

To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 

By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies, 

Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less, 

And  still  foreboding  "what  would 
Enoch  say  ?  " 

For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  diffi- 
culty 

And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares 
for  less 

Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what 
she  sold : 

She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it; 
and  thus, 

Expectant  of  that  news  which  never 
came, 

Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  suste- 
nance. 

And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly-bom 
and  grew 
Yet  sicklier,  the'  the  mother  cared  for 
it 
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With  all  a  mother's  care :  neverthe- 
less, 

Whether  her  business  often  caird  her 
from  it, 

Or  thro*  the  want  of  what  it  needed 
most. 

Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best 
could  tell 

What  most  it  needed  —  howsoe'er  it 
was, 

After  a  lingering,  —  ere  she  was 
aware,  — 

Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 

The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In   that    same    week  when   Annie 

buried  it, 
Philip's  true  heart,  which  hunger'd  for 

•    her  peace 
(Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd 

upon  her). 
Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so 

long. 
"  Surely,"  said  Philip,  "  I  may  see  her 

now. 
May  be  some  little  comfort";  there- 
fore went, 
Past  thro'  the  solitary  room  in  front, 
Paused  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door. 
Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one 

opening, 
Enter'd;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her 

grief. 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one. 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face. 
But  turn'd  her  own  toward  the  wall 

and  wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falter- 

ingly 
"Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

He  spoke ;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd 

reply 
**  Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am!"  half  abashed  him;   yet 

unasked, 
His  bashfulness  and  tenderness  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to 

her: 

".I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he 
wish'd, 


Enoch,  your  husband:    I  have  ever 

said 
You   chose   the   best  among  us  —  a 

strong  man : 
For  where  he  fixt  his  heart  he  set  his 

hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it 

thro'. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary 

way, 
And  leave  you  lonely  ?  not  to  see  the 

world  — 
For    pleasure  ?  —  nay,    but    for    the 

wherewithal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours :  that  was 

his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours 

were  lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even   in  his 

grave, 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  run- 
ning wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.    So,  Annie, 

now  — 
Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our 

lives  ? 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you 

bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me 

nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes 

again 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me  —  if  you 

will, 
Annie  —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do. 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to 

school : 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask." 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against 

the  wall 
Answered  "  I  cannot  look  you  in  the 

face; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 
When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke 

me  down ; 
And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks 

me  down ; 
But  Enoch  lives ;  that  is  borne  in  op 

me: 
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He   will  repay  you:    money   can  be 

repaid ; 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours." 

And  Philip  ask'd 
**  Then  you  will  let  me,  Annie  ?  " 

There  she  turn'd,* 

She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes 
upon  him. 

And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly 
face, 

Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his 
head 

Caught  at  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  pas- 
sionately, 

And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 

So  lifted  up  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to 

school. 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and 

everyway. 
Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own, 
Made   himself   theirs;    and    tho'  for 

Annie's  sake. 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest 

wish. 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet 

he  sent 
Gifts    by  the   children,   garden-herbs 

and  fruit, 
The  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall, 
Or  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and 

then, 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the 

meal 
To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the 

waste. 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's 
mind: 

Scarce  could  the  woman  when  he  came 
upon  her. 

Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  grati- 
tude 

Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him 
with. 

But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in- 
all; 


From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they 

ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily; 
Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were 

they ; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty 

wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play*d 

with  him 
And  call'd  him  Father  Philip.    Philip 

gained 
As  Enoch  lost;  for  Enoch  seem'd  to 

them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Going  we  know  not  where ;  and  so  ten 

years, 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native 

land, 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch 

came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  chil- 
dren long'd 

To  go  with  others,  nutting  to  the  wood. 

And  Annie  would  go  with  them ;  then 
they  begg'd  • 

For  Father  Philip  (as  they  call'd  him) 
too: 

Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom- 
dust, 

Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found; 
and  saying  to  him 

"Come  with  us  Father  Philip"  he 
denied ; 

But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him 
to  go, 

He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to 
their  wish. 

For  was  not  Annie  with  them?  and 
they  went. 

But  after  scaling   half   the  weary 

down, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 

began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her 

force 
Fail'd  her ;  and  sighing,  "  Let  me  rest" 

she  said : 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-con tepti 
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While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubi- 
lant cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tiiraul- 

tuously 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made 

a  plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and 

bent  or  broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs    to   tear 

away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each 

other 
And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the 

wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her    presence,    and  remember'd  one 

dark  hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded 

life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow :  at  last  he 

said, 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  "  Listen, 

Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in 

the  wood. 
Tired,  Annie  1 "  for  she  did  not  speak 

a  word. 
"  Tired  ?  "  but  her  face  had  fall'n  upon 

her  hands ; 
At  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in 

him, 
"The  ship  was  lost,"  he  said,  "the 

ship  was  lost ! 
No  more  of  that !  why  should  you  kill 

yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite?  "  And 

Annie  said 
"  I  thought  not  of  it :  but  —  I  know 

not  why  — 
Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary." 

Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer 
spoke. 
"Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon   my 

mind. 
And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long. 
That  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first 
came  there, 
.  I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.    O 
Annie, 


It   is    beyond   all  hope,  against  all 

chance. 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years 

ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well   then  — 

let  me  speak  * 
I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting 

help  : 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless  —  they  say  that  women  are  so 

quick  — 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  have 

you  know  — 
.  I  wish  you  for  my  wife.    I  fain  would 

prove 
A    father    to    your  children:    I  do 

think 
They  love  me  as  a  father :  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine 

own ; 
And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my 

'wife, 
That  after  all   these   sad   uncertain 

years. 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God 

grants 
To  any  of  his  creatures.    Think  upon 

it: 
For  I  am  well-to-do  —  no  kin,  no  care, 
No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  and 

yours  : 
And  we  have  known  each  other  all  our 

lives. 
And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you 

know." 

Then  answered  Annie  ;  tenderly  she 

spoke : 
"  You  have  been  as  God's  good  angel 

in  our  house. 
God  bless  you  for  it,  God  reward  you 

for  it, 
Philip,  with  something  happier  than 

myself. 
Can  one  love  twice  ?  can  you  be  ever 

loved 
As  Enoch  was  ?  what  is  it  that  you 

ask  % " 
"  I  am  content "  he  answer*d  "  to  be 

lored 
A    little    after  Enoch."      "O"  she 

cried, 
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Scared  as  it  were,  "dear  Philip,  wait 

a  while : 
If  Enoch  comes  r—  but  Enoch  will  not 

come  — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long  : 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  yeaf : 

0  wait  a  little! "     Philip  sadly  said 
"  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 

1  well  may  wait  a  little."    "  Nay  "  she 

cried 
"  I  am  bound :  you  have  my  promise 

—  in  a  year : 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide 

mine  ?  " 
And  Philip  answered  "  I  will  bide  my 

year." 

Here  both  were  mute,  till   Philip 

glancing  up 
Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen 

day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  over- 
head ; 
Then    fearing    night    and    chill    for 

Annie,  rose 
And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro' 

the  wood. 
Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their 

spoil ; 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and 

there 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave 

his  hand, 
Saying  gently  "  Annie,  when  I  spoke 

to  you, 
That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.     I 

was  wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you 

are  free." 
Then  Annie  weeping  answer'd  "  I  am 

bound." 

She  spoke  ;  and  in  one  moment  as 
it  were. 

While  yet  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold ways, 

Ev'n  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest 
words. 

That  he  had  loved  her  longer  than  she 
knew, 

That  autumn  into  autumn  flash'd 
agam. 


And  there  he  stood  once  more  before 

her  face, 
Claiming  her  promise.   "  Is  it  a  year  ?  " 

she  ask'd. 
"  Yes,  if  the  nuts  "  he  said  "  be  ripe 

again  *. 
Come  out  and  see."    But  she  —  she 

put  him  off — 
So  much  to  look  to  —  such  a  change 

— a  month  — 
Give  her  a  month  —  she  knew  that 

she  was  bound  — 
A   month  —  no   more.     Then   Philip 

with  his  eyes 
Full  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his 

voice 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand, 
"Take  your   own  time,  Annie,  take 

your  own  time." 
And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity 

of  him ; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse. 
Trying  his  truth  and  his  long-suffer- 
ance, 
Till  half-another  year  had  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port. 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost, 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some   thought   that   Philip    did    but 

trifle  with  her ; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw 

him  on  ; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  Philip 

too, 
As   simple  folk  that  knew  not  their 

own  minds. 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.     Her 

own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'd  hie 

wish ; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon 

her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty ; 
And   Philip's   rosy   face    contracting 

grew 
Careworn   and   wan;    and   all    these 

things  fell  on  her 
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Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  ear- 
nestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign  "my  Enoch  is  he 

gone  ? " 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind 

wall  of  night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of 

her  heart, 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself 

a  light. 
Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign, 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
"Under  the  palm-tree."     That  was 

nothing  to  her : 
No   meaning  there:    she  closed  the 

Book  and  slept : 
When   Id  !    her  Enoch   sitting  on  a 

height, 
Under    a    palm-tree,    over   him    the 

Sun: 
"He   is   gone,"   she  thought,  "he  is 

happy,  he  is  singing 
Hosanna  in  the  highest :  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these 

be  palms 
Whereof  the  happy  people  strowing 

cried 
'Hosanna  in  the   highest!'"     Here 

she  woke. 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly 

to  him 
''There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 

not  wed." 
"  Then  for  God's  sake,"  he  answered, 

"  both  our  sakes, 
So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once." 

So  these  were  wed  and  merrily  rang 

the  bells, 
Merrily  rang  the  bells  and  they  were 

wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart. 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  beside  her 

path. 
She  knew  not  whence ;  a  whisper  on 

her  ear, 
She  knew  not  what-,  nor  loved  she  to 

b?  left 


Alone    at    home,    nor  ventured  out 

alone. 
What  aii'd  her  then,   that  ere   she 

enterM,  often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the 

latch, 
Fearing  to  enter:  Philip  thought  he 

knew: 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common 

to  her  state. 
Being  with  child  :  but  when  her  child 

was  born. 
Then   her  new  child  was  as  herself 

renewed, 
Then  the  new  mother  came  about  her 

heart. 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all, 
And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly 

died. 

And  where  was  Enoch?  prosper- 
ously sail'd 

The  ship  "Good  Fortune,"  tho'  at 
setting  forth 

The  Biscay,  roughly  ridging  eastward, 
shook 

And  almost  overwhelmed  her,  yet 
unvext 

She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the 
world, 

Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the 
Cape 

And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and 
fair. 

She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world 
again, 

The  breath  of  heaven  came  continu- 
ally 

And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden 
isles, 

Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There   Enoch   traded  for  himself, 

and  bought 
Quaint  monsters   for  the  market  of 

those  times, 
A  gilded  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Less   lucky  her   home-voyage:   at 
first  indeed 
Thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by 
day, 
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Scarce-rocking,  her  full-busted  figure- 
head 

Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from 
her  bows : 

Then  followed  calms,  and  then  winds 
variable, 

Then  baffling,  a  long  course  of  them ; 
and  last 

Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moon- 
less heavens 

Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  "  breakers  " 
came 

The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 

But  Enoch  and  two  others.  Half  the 
night, 

Buoy'd  upon  floating  tackle  and 
broken  spars. 

These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at 
morn 

Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there  of  human  suste- 
nance, 

Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nour- 
ishing roots ; 

Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 

The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was 
tame. 

There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain- 
gorge 

They  built,  and  thatchM  with  leaves 
of  palm,  a  hut. 

Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.  So  the 
three, 

Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 

Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill- 
content. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more 

than  boy. 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and 

wreck, 
Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years'  death- 
in-life. 
They  could  not  leave  him.     After  he 

was  gone. 
The  two  remaining  found  a   fallen 

stem; 
And    Enoch's    comrade,   careless    of 

himself, 
Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion, 

fell 


Sun-stricken,  and    that    other    lived 

alone. 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's 

warning  "  wait." 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak, 

the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways 

to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of 

plumes, 
The  lightning  fiash  of  insect  and  of 

bird, 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems, 

and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the 

world. 
All  these  he  saw;  but  what  he  fain 

had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human 

face, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean- 
fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on 

the  reef, 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees 

that  branch'd 
And  blossom 'd  in  the  zenith,  or  the 

sweep 
Of   some  precipitous  rivulet  to    the 

wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all 

day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwreck'd    sailor,  waiting   for   a 

sail: 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among    the    palms    and    ferns    and 

precipices ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 
Then    the    great    stars    that   globed 

themselves  in  Heaven, 
The    hollower-bellowing    ocean,   and 

again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  no 

sail. 
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There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  geem'd 

to  watch, 
So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on   him 

paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms 

moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  him- 
self 
Moved  haunting  people,  things  and 

places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line ; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the 

small  house, 
The  climbing    street,  the    mill,  the 

leafy  lanes. 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely 

Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold, 

the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming 

downs, 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying 

leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color'd 

seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his 

ears, 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far 

away — 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish 

bells ; 
Then,   tho*  he   knew   not  wherefore, 

started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous 

hateful  isle 
Returned  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor 

heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  every- 
where 
Lets  none, who  speaks  with  Him,  seem 

all  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Thus  over  Enoch's   early-silvering 

head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came 

and  went 
Year  after  year.    His  hopes  to  see 

his  own, 
And  pace  the    sacred    old    familiar 

fields. 


Not  yet  had  perished,  when  his  lonely 

doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.    Another 

ship 
(She  wanted  water)  blown  by  baffling 

winds, 
Like  the    Good   Fortune,  from  her 

destined  course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where 

she  lay: 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early 

dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen 

isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the 

hills. 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst 

away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and 

fiird  the  shores 
With   clamor.     Downward  from   his 

mountain  gorge 
Stept    the    long-hair'd,  long-bearded 

solitary, 
Brown,      looking      hardly      human, 

strangely  clad. 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiotlike  it 

seem'd, 
With   inarticulate  rage,  and  making 

signs 
They  knew  not  what :  and  yet  he  led 

the  way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water 

ran; 
And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew. 
And   heard   them   talking,  his   long- 

bounden  tongue 
Was    loosen'd,   till    he    made    them 

understand ; 
Whom,  when   their  casks  were  fiU'd 

they  took  aboard : 
And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly. 
Scarce-credited  at  first  but  more  and 

more. 
Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listened 

to  it : 
And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free 

passage  home ; 
But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and 

shook 
His   isolation   from   him.     None    of 

these 
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Came  from  his  country,  or  could  an- 
swer him. 

If  questioned,  aught  of  what  he  cared 
to  know. 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long 
delays, 

The  vessel  scarce  searworthy;  but 
evermore 

His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 

Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded 
moon 

He  like  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his 
blood 

Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning- 
breath 

Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly 
wall : 

And  that  same  morning  officers  and 
men 

l/cvied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves. 

Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him 
it: 

Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed 
him, 

Ev'n  in  that  harbor  whence  he  saiFd 
before. 

There  Enoch  spoke  np  word  to  any 

one. 
But  homeward  —  home  — what  home? 

had  he  a  home  ? 
His  home,  he  walk'd.    Bright  was  that 

afternoon. 
Sunny  but  chill ;  till  drawn  thro'  either 

chasm. 
Where  either  haven  open'd  on   the 

deeps, 
Roird   a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd   the 

world  in  gray ; 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  be- 
fore. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left 

and  right 
Of  withered  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On    the   nigh-naked    tree  the   robin 

piped  * 

Disconsolate,  and  thro*  the  dripping 

haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore 

it  down  : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the 

gloom; 


Last,  as  it  seemM,  a  great  mist-blotted 

light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  npon  the 

place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having 

slowly  stolen, 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reached 

the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and 

his  babes 
In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were 

born; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur 

there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleam'd  thro' the  drizzle) 

crept  , 

Still  downward  thinking  "dead   or 

dead  to  me  I " 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf 

he  went. 
Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity. 
So  propt,  worm  eaten,  ruinously  old. 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone ;  but  he 

was  gone 
Who  kept  it ;  and  his  widow  Miriam 

Lane, 
With  daily-dwindling  profits  held  the 

house ; 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but 

now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering 

men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam   Lane   was   good  and 

garrulous, 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in. 
Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the 

port. 
Not  knowing — Enoch  was  so  brown, 

so  bow'd. 
So  broken  —  all  the  story  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty. 
How  Philip   put  her  little   ones   to 

school, 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing 

her. 
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Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and 

the  birth 
Of  Philip's  child :  and  o'er  his  coun- 
tenance 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion :  any  one, 
Regarding,  well  had   deemed  he  felt 

the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller:  only  when  she 

closed 
"  Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and 

lost" 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically, 
Repeated  muttering  "  cast  away  and 

lost"; 
Again    in    deeper    inward    whispers 

"lostl" 

But  Enoch  yeamM  to  see  her  face 

again; 
"If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face 

again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy."  So  the 

thought 
Haunted  and  harassed  him,  and  drove 

him  forth, 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November 

day 
Was   growing  duller  twilight,  to  the 

hill. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below ; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll 

upon  him, 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light. 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's 

house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  al- 
lures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly 

strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary 

life. 

For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the 
street. 

The  latest  house  to  landward ;  but  be- 
hind. 

With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on 
the  waste, 

Flourished  a  little  garden  square  and 
waird: 


And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yewtree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it : 
But  Enoch  shunnM  the  middle  walk 

and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew;  and 

thence 
That  which  he  better    might    have 

shunn'd,  if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch 

saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  burnished 

board 
Sparkled  and  shone ;  so  genial  was  the 

hearth : 
And  on  the  riglit  hand  of  the  hearth 

he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times. 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his 

knees ; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoop t  a 

girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-hair'd   and   tall,   and    from   her 

lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his 

creasy  arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they 

laugh'd ; 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her 

babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak 

with  him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and 

strong. 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him, 

for  he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life 
beheld 

His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the 
babe 

Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's 
knee, 

And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the 
happiness. 

And  his  own  children  tall  and  beauti- 
ful, 
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And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his 

place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's 

love,  — 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told 

him  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than 

things  heard, 
Stagger'd    and    shook,    holding    the 

branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible 

cry, 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast 

of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the 

hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a 
thief, 

Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate 
imderfoot, 

And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall, 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and 
be  found, 

Crept  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it,  and 
closed, 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber- 
door, 

Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the 
waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but 

that  his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he 

dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and 

pray'd. 

"Too  hard  to  bear!  why  did  they 

take  me  thence  ? 
O   God   Almighty,   blessed    Saviour, 

Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely 

isle. 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A   little   longer!    aid   me,   give   me 

strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her 

peace. 
My  children  too !  must  I  not  speak  to 

these  ? 


They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray 

myself. 
Never :  No  father's  kiss  for  me  —  the 

girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my 

son." 

There  speech  and  thought  and  na- 
ture fail'd  a  little, 
And  he  lay  tranced ;  but  when  he  rose 

and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again. 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street 

he  went 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
"Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her 
know." 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.  His  resolve 

Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  ever- 
more 

Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the 
will, 

And  beating  up  thro*  all  the  bitter 
world, 

Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the 
sea, 

Kept  him  a  living  soul.  "This  mil- 
ler's wife  " 

He  said  to  Miriam  "that  you  spoke 
about, 

Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  husband 
lives  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  poor  soul**  said  Miriam, 
"  fear  enow ! 

If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him 
dead. 

Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort;" 
and  he  thought 

"After  the  Lord  has  caird  me  she 
shall  know, 

I  wait  His  time,*'  and  Enoch  set  him- 
self. 

Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby 
to  live. 

Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his 
hand. 

Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and 
wrought 

To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets,  or 
help'd 
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At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks, 
That  brought  the  Btinted  commerce 

of  those  days ; 
Thus  earn'd  a  scanty  living  for  him- 
self: 
Tet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life 

in  it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live ;  and  as 

the  year 
RoU'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the 

day 
When  Enoch  had  retum'd,  a  languor 

came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do 

no  more, 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last 

his  bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheer- 
fully. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded 

wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting 

squall* 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life 

approach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he 

saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close 

of  all. 

For  thro*  that  dawning  gleam*d  a 

kindlier  hope 
On    Enoch    thinking    "after    I    am 

gone, 
Then  may  she  learn  I  lov'd  her  to  the 

last." 
He  caird  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and 

said 
"  Woman,  I  have  a  secret — only  swear, 
Before  I  tell  you  —  swear  upon  the 

book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead." 
"Dead,"  clamorM  the  good  woman, 

"  hear  him  talk ! 
I  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring 

you  round." 
"Swear"  added  Enoch    sternly  "on 

the  book." 
And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam 

swore. 


Then  Enoch  rolling  his  g^ay  eyes  npon 

her, 
"  Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this 

town  ? " 
"  Know  him  1 "  she  said  "  I  knew  him 

far  away. 
Ay,  ay,  I  mind  him  coming  down  the 

street ; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no 

man,  he." 
Slowly   and    sadly    Enoch    answer'd 

her; 
"  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares 

for  him. 
I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to 

live ; 
I  am  the  man."    At  which  the  woman 

gave 
A     half -incredulous,     half -hysterical 

cry. 
"  You  Arden,  you !  nay,  —  sure  he  was 

a  foot 
Higher  than  you  be."     Enoch  said 

again 
"  My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what 

I  am; 
My  grief  and  solitude  have  broken 

me; 
Nevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Who   married  —  but  that   name   has 

twice  been  changed  — 
I  married  her  who   married   Philip 

Ray. 
Sit,  listen."    Then  he  told  her  of  his 

voyage, 
His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming 

back. 
His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve, 
And  how  he  kept  it.     As  the  woman 

heard, 
Fast  flow'd  the  current  of  her  easy 

tears. 
While  in  her  heart  she  yeam'd  inces- 
santly 
To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little 

haven. 
Proclaiming   Enoch    Arden   and  his 

woes; 
But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she 

forbore. 
Saying  only  "  See  your  bairns  before 

you  go ! 
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Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,"  and 

arose 
Eager  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch 

hung 
A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then 

replied : 

"  Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the 
last, 

But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 

Sit  down  again ;  mark  me  and  under- 
stand, 

Wliile  I  have  power  to  speak.  I 
charge  you  now, 

When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that 
Idled 

Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving 
her ; 

Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving 
her 

As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my 
own. 

And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I 
saw 

So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest 
breath 

Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  pray- 
ing for  lier. 

And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing 
him. 

And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him 
too; 

He  never  meant  us  any  thing  but  good. 

But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me 
dead, 

Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them 
come, 

I  am  their  father ;  but  she  must  not 
come, 

For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after- 
life. 

And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my 
blood 


Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to- 
be: 
This  hair  is  his:  she  cut  it  off  and 

gave  it. 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these 

years. 
And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my 

grave ; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I 

shall  see  him. 
My  babe  in  bliss:  wherefore  when  I 

am  gone. 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort 

her: 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her. 
That  I  am  he." 

He  ceased ;  and  Miriam  Lane 

Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promis- 
ing all, 

That  once  again  he  roll'd  his  eyes  up- 
on her 

Repeating  all  he  wished,  and  once  again 

She  promised. 

Then  the  third  night  after  this, 
While   Enoch    slumber'd    motionless 

and  pale. 
And   Miriam  watch'd  and   dozed  at 

intervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  callingof  the  sea. 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms 

abroad 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice  "A  sail!  a 

sail! 
I  am  saved ; "  and  so  fell  back  and 

spoke  no  more. 

So  past  fhe  strong  heroic  soul  away. 
And  when  they  buried  him  the  little 

port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 
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iTRONG  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy 

face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and 
shade ; 
Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and 

brute ; 
Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy 
foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

i»'    Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not 

why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art 
just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

Thie  highest,   holiest    manhood, 

thou  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not 
how; 
Our  wills  are  ours,   to  make   them 
thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day , 
THey  liave   their  day  and  cease 

to  be: 
They  are   but  broken   lights   of 
thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

•    We  have  but  faith :  we  cannot  know ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from 
thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more   to 
more. 
But   more  of   reverence    in    us 
dwell; 


That  mind  and  soul,  according 
well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight ; 

We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not 
fear: 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 
Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem*d  my  sin  in  me ; 

What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I 
began ; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed. 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so 

fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive   these  wild    and    wandering 
cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in 
truth. 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


I  HELD  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping- 
stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time   to 
catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be 
drown'd, 
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I(f|_  darkness    keep    her    raven 

eeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 
le  with   death,  to  beat    the 
)und, 

victor  Hours  should 

result    of    love,  and 

old  the  man  that  loved  and 

'le  was  is  overworn." 


,  vhich  graspest  at  the  stones 
name  the  under-lying  dead, 

;  ibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 
i  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

)ns  bring  the  flower  again, 
bring  the   firstling  to   the 

ck; 
in  the  dusk  of    thee,  the 

.ck 

•  the  little  lives  of  men. 

thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
changest  not  in  any  gale, 
branding  summer  suns  avail 
thy    thousand    years    of 
)m: 


on  thee,  sullen  tree, 
r  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
to  fail  from  out  my  blood 
orporate  into  thee. 


►llowship, 

^  *  e  vaults  of  Death, 
(er  in  a  breath, 
lying  lip  ? 


"The  stars,*'  she 
run ; 
A  web  is  wo^n  across  the  sky ; 


Ispers,  "blindly 

cross  the  sky ; 
^aste  places  comes  a 


From 
cry. 
And  inuTQiurs  from  the  dying  sun : 


"And    all     the     phantom.    Nature, 
stands  — 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own,  — 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands." 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind, 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good ; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 


To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away ; 

My  Willis  bondsman  to  the  dark; 

I  sit  within  a  helmless  bark, 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say: 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now. 
That  thou  should'st  fail  from  thy 

desire. 
Who  scarcely  dares t  to  inquire, 

"  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  1 " 

Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost. 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early 

years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling 
tears. 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost  1 

Such  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
All    night    below   the    darken'd 

eyes; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and 
cries, 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss." 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  re- 
veal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  V\\  wrap  me  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the 
cold : 
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But  that  large  grief  which  these 
enfold 
Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

VI. 

One  writes,  that  "Other  friends  re- 
main," 
That  "  Loss  is  common  to   the 

race  "  — 
And  common  is  the  commonplace. 
And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more : 
Too  common !  Never  morning 
wore  « 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be, 

Who  pledgestnowthy  gallant  son; 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be 
done. 

Hath  stiird  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is 

bow'd 
His      heavy-shotted     hammock- 
shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him 

well ; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 
And    something    written,   something 
thought  ; 

Expecting  still  his  adtent  home ; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  "  here  to- 
day," 

Or  "  here  to-morrow  will  he  come." 

O  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 
In  expectation  of  a  guest ; 


this  will  please 


And  thinking 
him  best/* 
She  takes  9  riband  or  a  rose ; 

For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ; 
And  with  the  thought  her  color 

burns ; 
And,  having  left  the  glass,  she 
turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right ; 

And,  even  when  she  turned,  the  curse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  Lord 
Was  drown'd  in  passing  thro'  the 
ford. 

Or  kiird  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  1 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 
To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood. 

And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 

^/' 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more 
stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  streetl 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  useij 
to  beat 
So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  morl 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  slee| 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  < 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  doo»j 

He  is  not  here ;  but  far  aw 
The  noise  of  life  I 
And  ghastly  thro' 
rain 
On  the  bald  street  bi^f^aks  the  blank 
day. 


A  happy  lover 
To  look  on 
Who  'lightl 
way  bell, 
And  learns  her 
home; 


ho  has  come 
r  that  loves  him  well, 
'  rings  the  gate- 


s' and  far  from 
He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 
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Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and 

hall, 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 
rhe  chambers  emptied  of  delight  : 

So  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to 

meet. 
The  field,  the  chamber  and  the 
street, 
For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
Afiowerbeatwith  rain  and  wind, 

Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care; 

So  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 

0  my  forsaken  lieart,  with  thee 
And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 

Which  little  cared  for  fades  not  yet. 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanished  eye, 

1  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb, 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom, 

Or  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 


Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  re- 
mains, 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him 
o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain ;  a  favorable  speed 
Unfile  thy  mirror'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor, 

bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro*  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above ; 
Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the 

prow; 
Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps 
now. 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love ; 


My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run ; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night  • 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright ; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife. 
And  travell'd  men  from  foreign 

lands ; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands ; 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

So  bring  him :  we  have  idle  dreams : 
This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  O  to  us. 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the 

rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling   hamlet 
drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God ; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in 

brine; 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in 
mine, 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thro*  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench 

the  furze. 
And  all  the>  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold : 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn 
bowers. 
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And  crowded  farms  and  lessening 
towers, 
To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the 

fall; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves 

in  rest, 
And   dead  calm   in   that    noble 
breast 
Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving 
deep. 

XII. 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  thro'  Heaven  a  tale  of  woe. 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings ; 

Like  her  I  go  ;  I  cannot  stay ; 

I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind, 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  rounded  large, 
And  reach  the  glow  of  southern 

skies, 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 

And  saying;  "Comes  he   thus,   my 
friend  ? 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  ?  " 
And  circle  moaning  in  the  air: 

"  Is  this  the  end  ?     Is  this  the  end  %  " 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn 

That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 


Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 
And   moves  his  doubtful   arms, 
and  feels 

Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these ; 


Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 

A  void  where  heart  on  heart  re- 
posed ; 
And,  where   warm    hands  have 
prest  and  closed. 
Silence,  till  I  be  silent  too. 

Which    weep    the    comrade   of    my 
choice. 
An    awful    thought,    a    life    re- 
moved. 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 
A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice. 

Come    Time,  and   teach    me,   many 
years, 
I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream  : 
For    now  so    strange    do    these 
things  seem. 
Mine    eyes    have    leisure    for    their 
tears; 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing, 

And  glance  about  the  approach- 
ing sails. 
As  tho'  they  brought  but   mer- 
chants' bales. 
And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 


If  one  should  bring  me  this  report, 
That  thou  hadst  touch'd  the  land 

to-day, 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port ; 

And    standing,  muffled    round    with 
woe. 
Should    see    thy    passengers   in 

rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the 
plank, 
And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know; 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half -divine ; 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in 
mine. 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  borne ; . 
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And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 
And  how  my  life  had  droop'd  of 

late, 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my 
state 
And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain ; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change, 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the 
same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 


To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping 

day: 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away. 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies ; 

The  forest  crack 'd,  the  waters  curl'd, 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and 
tree 

The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world : 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and 
stir 

That    makes    the    barren    branches 
loud; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher. 

And    onward    drags   a  laboring 

breast. 
And    topples  round  the  dreary 
west, 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 


What  words    are  these  have  fallen 
from  me  ? 
Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 
Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast. 

Or  sorrow  such  a  changeling  be  ? 


Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 

The  touch  of  change  in  calm  or 

storm ; 
But  knows  no  more  of  transient 
form 
In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

That  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 

Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven  ? 
Or  has    the    shock,  so    harshly 
given. 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  bark 

That  strikes  by  night  a  craggy  shelf, 
And    staggers    blindly    ere    she 

sink? 
And  stunn'd  me  from  my  power 
to  think 
And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself  ; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 

Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new, 
And  flashes  into  false  and  true, 

And  mingles  all  without  a  plan  ? 

XVII. 

Thou  comest,  much  wept  for :  such  a 
breeze 
Compeird   thy   canvas,  and  my 

prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 
To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 

For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 

Thro'  circles   of    the    bounding 

sky, 
Week  after  week :  the  days  go 
by: 
Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 

Henceforth,    wherever    thou    may'st 
roam, 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night, 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 

Mid-ocean,    spare    thee,    sacred 

bark; 
And    balmy    drops    m    summer 
dark 
Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars. 
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So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done, 
Such  precious  relics  brought  bj 

thee; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow 'd  race  be  run. 


'Tis  well;   'tis  something;   we  may 
stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

Tis  little ;  but  it  looks  in  truth 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

\  Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the 
head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of) 
sleep,  ' 

And    come,  whatever    loves    to 
weep. 
And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  ev'n  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart, 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips 
impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me ; 

That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain, 
And   slowly    forms    the    firmer 

mind. 
Treasuring    the    look   it  cannot 
find. 
The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 

XIX. 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no 

more ; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant 
shore, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half    the  babbling 
Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 


The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along, 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of 

all. 
When  fiird  with  tears  that  can- 
not fall, 
I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls ; 
My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 

And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 


The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said. 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender 

vows. 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead ; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is. 

And  weep  the  fulness  from  the 

mind: 
"  It  will  be  hard,"  they  say,  "  to 
find 
Another  service  such  as  this." 

My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these. 
That  out  of    words    a   comfort 

win; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within, 
And    tears    that    at    their    fountain 
freeze ; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold    in      that    atmosphere   of 

Death, 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the 
breath, 
Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit : 

But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see    the    vacant   chair,  and 
think, 
''How  good!  how  kind!   and  he  is 
gone." 


I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below, 

And,  since  the  grasses  round  me 
wave. 
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I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 
And  make    them   pipes  whereon   to 
blow. 

The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he 

speak : 
"  This  fellow  would  make  weak- 
ness weak. 
And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men." 

Another  answers,  "  Let  him  be. 

He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy." 

A  third  is  wroth  :  "  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song, 
When  more  and  more  the  people 
throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  'i 

"  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 

When  Science  reaches  forth  her 

arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and 
charms 
Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ?  " 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing  : 

Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust : 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing : 

And  one  is  glad ;  her  note  is  gay, 
For    now  her    little    ones  have 

ranged; 
And  one    is    sad;  her    note    is 
changed. 
Because  her  brood  is  stol'n  away. 


The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go. 
Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased 

us  well. 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and 
fell. 
From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to 
snow: 


And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  way. 
And,  crown'd  with  all  the  season 

lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went. 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May : 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and 

cold. 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the 
fold, 
And  duird  the  murmur  on  thy  lip, 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think,  that  somewhere  in  the 
waste 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 

XXIII. 

Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut, 
Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits. 
Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 

The  Shadow  cloak'd  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame. 
And   looking  back  to  whence  I 
came. 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads ; 

And  crying.  How  changed  from  where 
it  ran 
Thro*  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was 

dumb ;    . 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 
The  murmur  of  a  happy  J*an : 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each, 
And    Fancy  light    from   Fancy 

caught. 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed 
with  Thought 
Ere  Thought   could  wed  itself  with 
Speech ; 
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And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 
And  all  was  good  that  Time  could 

bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood ; 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady. 

XXIV. 

And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ? 
The  very  source  and  fount  of  Day 

Is   dash'd  with   wandering    isles    of 
iiight. 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met. 

This  earth  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  never  look'd  to  human  eyes 

Since  our  first  Sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 

Makes  former  gladness  loom  so 

great  7 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state. 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief  ? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far ; 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 

We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein  ? 

XXV. 

I  know  that  this  was  life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with    equal     feet    we 

fared ; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  pre- 
pared 
The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air ; 
I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear, 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love : 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb. 
When  mighty  Love  would  cleave 

in  twain 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain, 

And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him. 


XXVI. 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way ; 
I  with  it ;  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker 
Love, 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 
And    goodness,  and  hath  power 

to  see 
Within  the  green  the  mouldered 
tree. 
And  towers  f  all'n  as  soon  as  built  — 

Oh,  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 
Or  see  (in  Him  is  no  before) 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Love  the  indifference  to  be. 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  morn 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas. 
That    shadow  waiting  with   the 
keys. 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn. 

XXVII.        f^  — . 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  born  within  the  cage. 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods  ; 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time. 
Unfetter 'd  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes  ; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never   plighted 

troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds   of 
sloth; 
Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  what'er  befall ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL 

XXVIII. 

The  time   draws   near  the  birth  of 
Christ : 
The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still; 
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The  Christinas  hells  from  hill  to 
hill 
Answer  each  other  ir  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and 

moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound  ; 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate,   and   now    de- 
crease, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and 
peace, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would 
break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule. 

For  they  controlled  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touched 
with  joy, 

The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule. 


With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace. 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve ; 

Which  brings    no  more  a  welcome 
guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the 

night 
With  showered  largess  of  delight 
In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest  ? 

Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font. 
Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use 
and  Wont, 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 

Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new ; 
Why    should    they    miss    their 
yearly  due 
Before  their  time  7    They  too  will 
die. 


With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round   the   Christmas 

hearth ; 
A  rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth. 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gambord,  making  vain  pre- 
tence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

^Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused:  the  winds  were  in  the 
beech ; 
We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter 

land; 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang ; 

We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year :  impetuously  we  sang : 

We  ceased  :  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us :  surely  rest  is  meet : 
"  They  rest,"  we  said,  "  their  sleep 
is  sweet," 

And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range ; 

Once  more  we  sang:  "They  do 

not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change    to    us,    although    they 
change ; 

"  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With   gathered    power,  yet    the 

same. 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil." 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom. 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from 

night : 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and 
light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was 
born. 
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XXXI. 

When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel-cave, 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  re- 
turned, 
Was  this  demanded —if  heyeam'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  1 

"  Where   wert   thou,    brother,   those 
four  days  1  " 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 
Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets  were  fiU'd  with  joyful 

sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 

The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 

The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd ; 

He    told  it    not;   or  something 
seal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 


XXXII. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  ad- 
mits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he 
sits, 
And  he  that  brought  him  back  is 
there. 

Then  one  deep  love  dotli  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's 
face. 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears. 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  com- 
plete. 
She     bows,      she     bathes     the 
Saviour's  feet 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful 
prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  en- 
dure; 


What  souls  possess  themselves  so 
pure, 
Or  is  their  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 


XXXIII. 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst   seem  to  have   reach'd  a 

purer  air. 
Whose  faith   has   centre   every- 
where. 
Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 
Her    early   Heaven,  her    happy 

views ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  con- 
fuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro*  form  is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good  : 
Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine ! 

See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  ev'n  for  wapt  of  such  a  type. 


My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me 
this. 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore. 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core. 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is ; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame. 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to 
choose 

Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die ; 

'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent 
draws, 
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To  drop    head-foremost  in    the 
jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  could 
trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow 

house, 
"  The  cheeks  drop  in ;  the  body 
bows  ; 
Man  dies :  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust : " 

Might  I  not  say  ?  "  Yet  even  here, 
But  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so^sweet  a  thing  alive  : " 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea, 
The  sound  of  streams  that  swift 

or  slow 
Draw  down    Ionian  hills,  and 
sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be ; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
"The    sound  of    that    forgetful 

shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more 
and  more, 
Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die/' 

O  me,  what  profits  it  to  put 

An  idle  case  1     If  Death  were 

seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not 
been, 
Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut, 

Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods. 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  crush'd 
the  grape. 

And  bask'd  and  batten'd  in  the  woods. 


Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join. 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame. 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin ; 


For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall 

fail. 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and 
wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of 

creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 

Which  he   may  read  that  binds   the 
sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the 

grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch 
the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 


Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow : 
"Thou  pratest  here  where  thou 

art  least ; 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest. 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 

*'  Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 
On  thy  Parnassus  set  thy  feet, 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  sweet 

About  the  ledges  of  the  hill." 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 

A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek ; 
"  I  am  not  worthy  ev'n  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries ; 

"  For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 
And  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart, 

And  render  human  love  his  dues ; 

"  But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead. 
And  all  he  said  of  things  divine, 
(And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 

To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said), 

"  I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along, 

Of  comfort  clasp'd  in  truth  re- 
vealed ; 
And  loiter'd  in  the  master's  field, 

And  darkened  sanctities  with  song." 
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With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 

Tho*  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring, 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 

Survive  in  spirits  rendered  free, 
Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of 
thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

XXXIX. 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 
And  answering  now  my  random 

stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud   and  living 
smoke. 
Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  the    dreamless 
head, 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
When    flower    is    feeling    after 
flower; 
But  Sorrow  —  flxt  upon  the  dead. 

And  darkening  the   dark  graves   of 
men, — 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lying 

lips? 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips. 
And  passes  into  gloom  again. 


Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 
And  look    on    Spirits    breathed 

away. 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first   she  wears    her    orange- 
flower  ! 

When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth 
rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 


And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that 
come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's 

face. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love ; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach. 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each ; 

And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern ! 

How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer'd  with   tidings   of  the 
bride. 

How  often  she  herself  return. 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have 
told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make 

her  boast. 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her 
most 
Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old : 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low  ; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know. 

And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands. 


Thy  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 

Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher ; 

As  mounts  the  heavenward  altar- 
fire. 
As  files  the  lighter  thro'  the  gross. 

But  thou  art  tum'd   to   sometliing 
strange, 
And  I  have  lost  the  link^  that 
bound 
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Thy    changes;    here    upon    the 
ground. 
No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

Deep  folly !  yet  that  this  could  he  — 
That  I  could  wing  my  will  with 

might 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and 
light, 
And  flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  thee. 

For  tho'  my  nature  rarely  yields 

To   that  vague  fear  implied   in 

death ; 
Nor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath, 

The  howiings  from  forgotten  fields ; 

Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 
An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 
A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me 
cold, 

That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

The'  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The  wonders  that  have  come  to 

thee, 
Thro'  all  the  secular  to-be, 

But  evermore  a  life  behind. 

XLII. 

I  vex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim  ; 

fie  still  outstript  me  in  the  race ; 

It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dream  I  ranked  with 
him. 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will : 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows 
not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that   loves    and 
knows? 

XLin. 
If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one, 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 


Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 
L.  jome  long  trance  should  slumber  on; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour, 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last, 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower  : 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man ; 
So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 

The  total  world  since  life  began ; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in 

Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 

xuv. 
How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 
For  here  the  man  is  more  and 

more; 
But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint, 
And  yet  perhaps   the  hoarding 

sense     • 
Gives  out  at  times  (he  knows  not 
whence) 
A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint ; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years 
(If    Death     so     taste     Lethean 

springs), 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly 
things 
Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
0  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the 

doubt ; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all. 


The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky. 

What  time  his  tender  pa'm  is  presi 
Against  the  circle  of  tLe  breast. 

Has  never  thought  that  "this  is  I:" 
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But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 
And  learns  the  use  of  "  I,"  and 

"  me," 
And  finds  "  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch." 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 

From  whence  clear  memory  may 

begin, 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him 
in 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their 

due,  * 

Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  Death. 

XLVI. 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  track, 
The  path  we  came  by,  thorn  and 

flower, 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour, 

Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it :  there  no  shade  can  last 
In  that  deep  dawn   behind  the 

tomb, 
But  clear  from  marge  to  marge 
shall  bloom 
The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past ; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveaPd ; 

The  f  rui  tf  ul  hours  of  still  increase ; 

Days  order'd  in  a  wealthy  peace. 
And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 

O  Love,  thy  provmce  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching 

far; 
Look  also,  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLVII. 

That   each,  who  seems    a    separate 
whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fus- 
ing all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should 
fall 
Remerfing  in  the  general  Soul, 


Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet : 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good : 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the 
mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?    He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and 
say, 
"  Farewell !     We  lose  ourselves  in 
light." 

XLVIII. 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom, 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here 
proposed. 
Then  these  were  such  as  men  might 
scorn : 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove ; 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods 

remit. 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may 
flit, 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love : 

And   hence,  indeed,  she   sports  with 
words. 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome 

law. 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to 
draw 
The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords : 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that 
dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

XLIX. 

From    art,   from    nature,   from    the 
schools. 
Let  random  influences  glance. 
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Like  light  in  manyashiverM  lance 
That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools : 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp, 
The     fancy's     tenderest     eddy 

wreathe, 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall 
breathe 
To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way, 
But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that 

make 
The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break. 

The  tender-pencil'd  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fears 
Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down^- 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly 
drown 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  tears. 


Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low, 
When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the 

nerves  prick 
And  tingle ;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 
Is  racked  with  pangs  that  conquer 

trust ; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering 
dust, 
And  Life,  a  Fury  slinging  flame. 

Be  hear  me  when  my  faith  is  dry, 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and   sting 
and  sing 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away. 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife. 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 


LI. 

Po  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 


Is  there  no  baseness  we  would 
hide? 
No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such    reverence    for  his 

blame, 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden 
shame 
And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love  ? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue . 
Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of 

faith  ? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great 
Death ; 
The  dead  shall  look  me  thro*  and  thro*. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 
Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling 

hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours. 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 


I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought, 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  be- 
loved ; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and 
moved 
Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

"  Yet  blame  not  thou  my  plaintive 
song," 
The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied ; 
"  Thou  canst  not  move  me  from 
thy  side, 
Nor  human  frailty  do  me  wrong. 

"  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 
To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  1 
What  record?    not  the    sinless 
years 
That  breathed  beneath  the    Syrian 
blue: 

"  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of 

sin. 
Abide  :  thy  wealth  is  gathered  mj 
When  Time  hath  sunder'd  sh^U  from 
pearl." 
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LIII.  ^/ 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish 
noise, 
Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and 
green: 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been 

sown. 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had 
grown 
The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a 
truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

Hold  thou  the  good:  define  it  well: 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark, 
and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  HelL 


v/ 


Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
I'hat  not  one  life  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  com- 
plete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shriveird  in  a  fruitless  fire. 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall 
fall 

At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  springt 


So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  '^ 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul  % 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That    Nature    lends    such    evil 
,,     dreams  ? 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
careless  of  the  single  life ; 

lat  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of 
cares 

rUpon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
hat  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

\  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and 
grope. 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and 
\  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  xdrger  hope. 


\,  So  careful  of  the  type  1 "  but  no/ 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried 

stone 
She  cries, "  A  thousand  types  are 
gone : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  . 
The  spirit  does  but  mean    the 
breath : 

I  know  no  more."    And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last   work,  wlio  seem'a  so 
fair. 
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Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roird  the  psahn  to  whitry 
.     skies, 
Who    built    him    fanes  of    fruitless 
prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho*  Nature,  red  in   tooth  and* 
claSJL 
With    ravine,    shripkM    aprninst    hin 
creed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the 

Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

No  more  ?     A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A    discord.      Dragons    of     the 

prime. 
That  tare    each    other  in  their 
slime. 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and 
bless ! 

What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veiL 

LVII. 

Peace ;  come  away :  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song: 
Peace;  come  away:  we  do  him 
wrong 

To  sing  so  wildly  :  let  us  go. 

Come;  let  us  go:  your  cheeks  are 
pale ; 
But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind  : 
Methinks  my    friend    is    richly 
shrined ; 
But  I  shall  pass ;  my  work  will  fail. 

Vet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 


I  hear  it  now,  and  o*er  and  o'er. 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead^* 
And  "  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,"  said, 

"Adieu,  adieu  "  for  evermore. 


In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell : 
Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  halls. 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell ; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to 

day. 
Half-conscious    of    their    dying 
clay. 
And  those  cold  crypts   where  they 
shall  cease. 

The  high  Muse  answer'd :  "  Wherefore 
grieve 
Thy    brethren    with  a    fruitless 

tear? 
Abide  a  little  longer  here. 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave-'* 


O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife, 
My    bosom-friend    and    half   of 
life; 

As  I  confess  it  needs  must  be ; 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule  my  blood. 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  a  bride. 
And  put  thy  harsher  moods  aside. 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  good. 

My  centred  passion  cannot  move. 
Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-day ; 
But  I'll  have  leave  at  times  to 
play 

As  with  the  creature  of  my  love ; 

And  set  thee  forth,  for  thou  art  mine. 
With  so  much  hope  for  years  to 

come. 
That,  howsoe'er  I  know  thee,  some 
Could  hardly  tell  what  name  wer© 
tliioe. 
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He  past ;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone : 

My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him 

yet, 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart 
is  set 
On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 
Half  jealous  of   she   knows  not 
what. 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn  ; 

She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days, 
Moving    about    the    household 
ways, 
In  that  dark   house  where  she  was 
born. 

The  foolish  neighbors  come  and  go, 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws 

by: 
At  night  she  weeps,  "  How  vain 
am  I! 
How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ?  " 


If,  in  thy  second  state  sublime, 

Thy    ransom'd    reason    change 

replies 
With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 

The  perfect  flower  of  human  time  ; 

And  if  thou  cast  thine  eyes  below, 
How  dimly  charactered  and  slight. 
How  dwarf  d  a  growth  of  cold  and 
night, 
How  blanch'd  with  darkness  must  I 
grow! 

Yet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore. 
Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a 

man; 
I  loved  thee.  Spirit,  and  love,  nor 
can 
The  soul  of  Shakspeare  love  thee  more. 


Tho'  if  an  eye  that's  downward  cast 
Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench 

or  fail. 
Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale. 

And  fading  legend  of  the  past ; 

»And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined. 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy. 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 
But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind  ; 

And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies, 
Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 

Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile. 


Yet  pity  for  a  horse  o'er-driven, 

And  love  in  which  my  hound  has 

part. 
Can  hang  no   weight   upon   my 
heart 
In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven  ; 

And  I  am  so  much  more  than  these, 
As  thou,  perchance,  art  more  than 

I, 
And  yet  I  spare  them  sympathy, 

And  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  mayst  thou  watch  me  where  I  weep, 
As,  unto  vaster  motions  bound, 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIV. 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath 
been. 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy 

chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumf 
stance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 
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Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known  | 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  j 
keys,  i 

To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning 

slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire ; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 

When  all  his  active  powers  are 

still, 
A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream. 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 

While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  play 'd  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands  ; 

"  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ? " 


LXV. 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt; 
I  lull  a  fancy  trouble-tost 
With  "  Love's  too  precious  to  be 
lost, 

A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt/' 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing. 

Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought, 

Self -balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing : 

Since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends, 
And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 


Yon  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay. 

Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 


The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost. 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind. 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost ; 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  land. 
Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is 

free, 
Who  takes  the  children  on  his 
knee. 
And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand : 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his 
chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky. 
His  inner  day  can  never  die. 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

LXVII. 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls  : 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 

And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away ; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight 
dies; 

And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 
I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray: 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast. 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a 
ghost 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn. 


When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times 

my  breath ; 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother, knows 
not  Death, 
Nor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead : 

I  walk  as  ere  I  walk'd  forlorn. 

When  all  our  path  was  fresh  with 
dew. 
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And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 
Reyeill^e  to  the  breaking  mom. 

But  what  is  this  %    I  turn  about, 
I  find  a  trouble  in  tliine  eye, 
Which  makes  me  sad  I  know  not 
why, 

Korean  my  dream  resolve  the  doubt: 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 
I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth ; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 

That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee. 

LXIX. 

I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  no 
more, 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was 

lost: 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke 
and  frost, 
They  chattered  trifles  at  the  door : 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 

I    found    a    wood    with    thorny 

boughs : 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my 
brows, 
I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown : 

I  met  with  scoifs,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary 

hairs : 
They  call'd  me   in    the    public 
squares 
The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thorns : 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  me 
child : 
I  found  an  angel  of  the  night ; 
The  voice  was  low,  the  look  was 
bright ; 
He  look'd  upon  my  crown  and  smiled : 

He  rea<xh'd  the  glory  of  a  hand. 

That  seem'd  to  touch  it  into  leaf : 
The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of 
grief. 

The  words  were  h^rd  to  understand. 


I  cannot  see  the  features  right, 

When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to 

paint 
The  face  I  know;  the  hues  are 
faint 
And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night ; 

Cloud-towers    by     ghostly     masons 

wrought, 

A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 

A  hand  that  points,  and  palled 

shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought ; 

And  crowds  that  stream  from  yawn- 
ing doors, 
And   shoals    of    puckered  faces 

drive ; 
Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 
And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores ; 

Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll. 
And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 

Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 


Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and 
trance 
And  madness,  thou  hast  forged 

at  last 
A  night-long  Present  of  the  Past 
In    which    we    went    thro'    summer 
France. 

Hadst  thou  such  credit  with  the  soul  ? 
Then    bring    an    opiate    trebly 

strong. 
Drug  down  the  blindfold  sense  of 
wrong 
That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole ; 

While  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talk'd 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of 

change. 
The  days  that  grow  to  something 
strange, 
In  walking  as  of  old  we  wi^'d 
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Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach, 

The  fortress,  and  the  mountain 
i  ridge. 

The  cataract  flashing  from  the 
bridge, 
The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 


Rises t  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
And  howlest,  issuing  out  of  night, 
"With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar 
white, 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming 
panel 

Day,  when  my  crownM  estate  begun 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom. 
Which     sicken'd     every     living 
bloom. 

And  blurr'd  the  splendor  of  the  sun ; 

Who  usherest  in  the  dolorous  hour 
With  thy  quick  tears  that  make 

the  rose 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  close 

Her  crimson  fringes  to  the  shower ; 

Who  might'st  have  heaved  a  windless 
flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering, 

play'd 
A  chequer-work  of    beam    and 
shade 
Along  the  hills,  yet  look'd  the  same. 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now ; 

Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous 

crime. 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down 
thro'  time. 
And  canceird  nature's  best :  but  thou, 

Lift  as  thou  may'st    thy  burthen'd 
brows 
Thro'  clouds  that    drench    the 

morning  star. 
And  whirl  the  ungarner'd  sheaf 
afar. 
And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs. 


And  up  thy  vault  with  roaring  sound 
Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous 

day; 
Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  joyless 
gray, 
And  hide    thy   shame    beneath    the 
ground. 


So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of 
thee. 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true? 

The  fame  is  quench'd  that  I  foresaw. 
The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly 

wreath  : 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds : 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?     It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame. 

Fade    wholly,    while    the    soul 

exults. 
And  self-infolds  the  large  results 
Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a 
name. 


As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face. 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and 

more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before. 

Comes  out  —  to  some  one  of  his  race ; 

So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and 

know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has 
made 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 
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LXXV. 

*I  leave  thy  praises  unexpress'd 

In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief, 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guessM ; 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned   that 
sings, 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 

To  raise  a  cry  tiiat  lasts  not  long, 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeze 
of  song 

To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

Thy  leaf  has  perish 'd  in  the  green, 
And, while  we  breathe  beneath  the 

sun. 
The  world  which  credits  what  is 
done 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame ; 

But  somewhere,  out  of  human 
view, 

Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim. 


Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend. 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of 
space 

Are  sharpened  to  a  needle's  end ; 

Take  wings  of  foresight ;  lighten  thro* 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew ; 

And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last, 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast, 

Ere  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

Ere  these  have  clothed  their  branchy 
bowers 
With  fifty  Mays,  thy  songs  are 
vain; 


And  what  are  they  when  these 
remain 
The  ruin'd  shells  of  hollow  towers  ? 


LXXVJI. 

What  hope  is  here  for  modern  rhyme 
To  him,  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives, 
that  lie 

Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time  ? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box. 
May   serve   to   curl    a   maiden's 
locks ; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find. 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that 

tells 
A  grief,  then  changed  to  some- 
thing else, 
Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  thaf?  My  darkened  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To  breathe  ray  loss  is  more  than 
fame. 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 


Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
Tlie  holly  round  the   Christmas 

hearth ; 
The    silent    snow  possessed    the 
earth. 
And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve : 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind, 

Again  our    ancient    games   had 

place. 
The    mimic  picture's    breathing 
grace, 
And   dance  and  song  and  hoodman- 
blind. 
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Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress  ? 

No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  : 

0  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 
O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less  ? 

O  last  regret,  regret  can  die  I 

No  —  mixt  with  all  this   mystic 

frame, 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

.  LXXIX. 

"  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me," — 
Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 

1  know  thee  of  what  force  thou 
art 

To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

But  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind. 

As  moulded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  Iiill  and  wood  and  field  did 
print 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

For  us  the  same  cold  streamlet  curl'd 
Thro*  all  his  eddying  coves  ;  the 

same 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight 
came 
In  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proffered  vows, 
One   lesson   from   one   book   we 

learn'd, 
Ere    childhood's    flaxen    ringlet 
turn'd 
To  black  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine. 
But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine. 


If  any  vague  desire  should  rise, 

That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  from  his 
side. 

And  dropt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes ; 


Then  fancy  shapes,  as  fancy  can, 
The   grief  my  loss  in  him  had 

wrought, 
A  grief  as  deep  as  life  of  thought. 

But  stay 'd  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 

I  make  a  picture  in  the  brain  ; 

I  hear  the  sentence  that  he  speaks ; 

He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks 
But  turns  his  burthen  into  gain. 

His  credit  thus  shall  set  me  free ; 

And,  influence-rich  to  soothe  and 
save, 

Unused  example  from  the  grave 
Reach  out  dead  hands  to  comfort  me. 


Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here, 
"My  love  shall  now  no  further 

range ; 
There  cannot  come  a  mellower 
change. 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear." 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store . 
What   end   is   here  to  my  com- 
plaint ? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me 
faint, 
"  More  years  had  made  me  lore  thee 
more." 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet : 
"  My   sudden   frost   was   sudden 

gain, 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain, 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat." 


I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and 

face ; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 
May  breed  with  him,  can  fright  my 
faith. 

Eternal  process  moving  on, 

From   state   to  state  the    spirit 
walks; 
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And  these  are  but  the  shattered 
stalks. 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth  : 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 

The  wrath  that  garners  in   my 

heart ; 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak. 

LXXXIII. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year  delaying  long ; 
Thou    doest    expectant    nature 
wrong ; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What   stays   thee  from  the  clouded 
noons. 
Thy  sweetness  from  its   proper 

place  % 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 
Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  ? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

0  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 

Delay  est  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 

That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 

LXXXIV. 

When  I  contemplate  all  alone 

The  life  that  had  been  thine  below. 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the 
glow 
To  which  thy  crescent  would   have 
grown ; 

1  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 

A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp 
and  kiss, 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 


Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
Eor  now  the  day  was  drawing  on. 
When  thou  sliould'st  link  thy  life 
with  one 

Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  "  Uncle  "  on  my  knee : 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower, 

Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire. 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them 

mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest. 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk. 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest ; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  morn  as  fair ; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous 

hours 
Conduct    by   paths    of    growing 
powers. 
To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair ; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe. 
Her      Lavish      mission      richly 

wrought. 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought. 
Thy  spirit  should  fail  from   off  the 
globe; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee. 
As  linked  with  thine  in  love  and 

fate,  , 

And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous 
strait 
To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 

And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining 
hand. 

And  take  us  as  a  single  soul. 
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What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 
Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore 

wake 
The    old    bitterness   again,   and 
break 
The  low  beginnings  of  content. 


This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and 
pall, 
I  felt  it,  when  I  sorrowed  most, 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed. 
Demanding,  so  to  bring  relief 
To   this   which  is   our  common 
grief, 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead ; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm'd  of  sorrow,  or  sustained ; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have 
drainM 

My  capabilities  of  love  ; 

Your  words  have  virtue  such  as  draws 
A    faithful     answer    from    the 

breast. 
Thro'  light  reproaches,  half  ex- 
prest, 
And  loyal  unto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 

Till   on  mine  ear  this   message 

falls. 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  touchM  him,  and  he  slept. 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That    range    above   our    mortal 

state. 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 
Received    and    gave    him   welcome 
there; 

And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful  climes. 
And  show'd  him  in  the  fountain 

fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of 
flesh 
Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 


But  I  remained,  whose  hopes  were  dim, 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were 

little  worth. 
To  wander  on  a  darkened  earth, 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed 
of  him. 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion 
warm, 

0  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

0  solemn  ghost,  O  crowned  soul ! 

Yet  none  could  better  know  than  I, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 
The  sense  of  human  will  demands 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 

1  felt  and  feel,  tho*  left  alone, 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine ; 

A  life  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 

With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might 

express 
All-c6mprehensive  tenderness. 

All-subtilizing  intellect : 

And  so  my  passion  hath  not  swerved 
To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 
An  image  comforting  the  mind, 

And  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 

Likewise  the  imaginative  woe. 

That   loved   to   handle    spiritual 

strife. 
Diffused  the  shock  thro'  all  my 
life. 
But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again 

For  other  friends  that  once  I  met ; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

1  woo  your' love :  I  count  it  crime 

To  mourn  for  any  overmuch ; 
I,  the  divided  half  of  such 
A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time; 
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Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears : 
The    all-assuming    months    and 
years 

Can  take  no  part  away  from  this  : 

But  Summer  on  the  steaming  floods. 
And  Spring  that  swells  the  nar- 
row brooks, 
And   Autumn,  with  a  noise   of 
rooks, 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods. 

And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,   in   change   of    light  or 

gloom, 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb. 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grate : 

My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

A   part  of   stillness,   yearns   to 

speak  : 
"Arise,  and  get  thee  forth  and 
seek 
A  friendship  for  the  years  to  come. 

"  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore ; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach ; 

But    in    dear   words   of    human 
speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more.*' 

And  I,  "  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
How  is  it  1     Canst  thou  feel  for 
me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ?  " 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall ; 

"'Tis   hard   for  thee  to  fathom 
this; 

I  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss. 
And  that  serene  result  of  all." 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead ; 
Or  so  methinks  the  dead  would 

say; 
Or  so  shall   grief  with   symbols 
play 
And  pining  life  be  fancy-fed. 


Now  looking  to  some  settled  end. 
That  these  things  pass,  and  I  shall 

prove 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with 
love, 
I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend ; 

If  not  so  fresh,  with  love  as  true, 
I,  clasping  brother-hands,  aver 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  you. 

For  which  be  they  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  % 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal 
powers. 

That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart. 

Still  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore. 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place, 
That  yet  remembers  his  embrace, 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  no  more, 

My  heart,  tho'  widowed,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone. 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  warms  another  living  breast. 

Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  briAg, 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear. 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year, 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 


Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 
That   rollest   from  the  gorgeous 

gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 

The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro'  all  the  dewy-tasseird  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  horned 
flood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

Tlie  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 
The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy 

breath 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt 
and  Death, 
111  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 
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From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 

On  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far, 
^  To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spirits  whisper  "Peace." 


I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro*  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls ; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs 

make, 
And  thunder-music,roIling,  shake 

The  prophet  blazon'd  on  the  panes ; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant 
shout. 
The   measured  pulse   of    racing 

oars 
Among  the  willows ;  paced  the 
shores 
And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same ;  and 

last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the  door : 
I  lingered  ;  all  within  was  noise 
Of    songs,  and  clapping  hands, 
and  boys 
That  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the 
floor; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and 

art. 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But    send   it   slackly  from    the 

string ; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer 
ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 


And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.     A  wil- 
ling ear 
We  lent  him.     Who,  but  hung  to 
hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and 
grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those   conclusions  when  we 
saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise ; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 


Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet, 
Rings    Eden    thro*   the    budded 
quicks, 

0  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 
O  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 

Whence  radiate  •  fierce  extremes  em- 
ploy 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf, 
And  in    the  midmost   heart  of 
grief 
Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy  : 

And    I  —  my    harp    would    prelude 
woe  — 

1  cannot  all  command  the  strings ; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

LXXXIX. 

Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the 
floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and 
bright ; 
»   And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth 
and  height 
Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore ; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down, 
My  Arthur  found  your  shadows 
fair, 
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And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  : 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw ; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports ; 

They  pleased  him,    fresh  from 
brawling  courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark. 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat : 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning 

dew. 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden 
flew, 
And    tumbled    half    the    mellowing 
pears ! 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 

A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung. 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and 
flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon ; 

Nor  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods. 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray, 
And  break  the  lifelong  summer 
day 

With  banquet  in  the  distant  woods ; 

Whereat  we  glanced  from  theme  to 
theme, 
DiscussM   the  books   to  love  or 

hate, 
Or  touch'd  the  changes  of  the 
state, 
Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream  ;♦ 

But  if  I  praised  the  busy  town, 

He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still, 
For    "ground    in  yonder  social 
mill 

We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 


"  And  merge  "  he  said  "  in  form  and 
gloss 
The    picturesque    of    man    and 

man." 
We  talk'd:  the  stream  beneath 
us  ran, 
The  wine-flask  lying  couch'd  in  moss, 

Or  coord  within  the  glooming  wave  ; 
And  last,  returning  from  afar. 
Before  the  crimson-circled  star 

Had  fall'n  into  her  father's  grave. 

And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers , 
We  heard  behind  the  woodbine 

veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 

And  buzzings  of  the  honied  hours. 


He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind, 
Nor    ever    drank    the    inviolate 

spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first 
could  fling 
This  bitter  seed  among  mankind ; 

That  could  the  dead,  whose  dying 
eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume 

their  life, 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and 
wife 
An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise  : 

'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  warm  witi^ 
wine. 
To   pledge   them   with  a  kindly 

tear. 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  the  v.; 
here. 
To  count  their  memories  half  divine  . 

But  if  they  came  who  past  away. 
Behold    their    brides    in    other 

hands ; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their 
lands, 
And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Yea,   tho*   their  sons   were  none  of 
these, 
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Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would 

make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and 

shake 
The  pillars  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me : 
Whatever  change  the  years  have 

wrought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee. 


When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch. 
And  rarely  pipes   the  mounted 

thrush ; 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March ; 

Come,   wear  the    form  by   which   I 
know 
Thy   spirit  in   time   among  thy 

peers ; 
The  hope  of  unaccomplished  years 
Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When     summer's    hourly-mellowing 
change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses 

sweet, 
Upon    the    thousand    waves    of 
wheat, 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange ; 

Come :  not  in  watches  of  the  night. 
But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth 

warm, 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after 
form. 
And  like  a  finer  light  in  light. 


If  any  vision  should  reveal 

Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it 
vain 

As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain ; 
Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 

Of  memory  murmuring  the  past. 


Yea,  tho*  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  fact  within  the  coming  year  ; 
And  tho*  the  months,  revolving 
near, 
Should  prove   the  phantom-warning 
true, 

They  might  not  seem  thy  prophecies. 
But  spiritual  presentiments. 
And  such  refraction  of  events 

As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 


I  shall  not  see  thee.    Dare  I  say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native 
land 
Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in 
clay? 

No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost. 
But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may 

come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is 
numb; 
Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  gods  in  unconjectured  bliss, 
O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 

Of  tenfold-complicated  change. 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter;  hear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to 

name; 
That  in    this   blindness  of    the 
frame 
My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 


How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought 
would  hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 

The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst 
say. 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  ail. 
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They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest : 

But  when  the  heiirt  is  full  of  din, 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 


By  night  we  linger 'd  on  the  lawn, 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry ; 
And  genial  warmth ;  and  o'er  the 
sky 

The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn ; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  burn 
Unwavering:  not  a  cricket chirr'd: 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard. 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn  : 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies. 
And    wheel'd    or    lit   the  filmy 

shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine 
capes 
And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes ; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that 
peard 
From    knoll    to    knoll,  where, 

couch'd  at  ease. 
The  white  kine  glimmered,  and 
the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one, 
Withdrew  themselves  from   me 

and  night. 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  v^as  all  alone, 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart ;  I  read 
Of  that  glad  year  which  once  had 

been. 
In  those  fallen  leaves  which  kept 
their  green, 
The  noble  letters  of  the  dead : 


And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 
The  silent-speaking  words,  and 

strange 
Was  love*B    dumb    cry  defying 
change 
To  test  his  worth ;  and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward 

back, 
And  keen  thro*  wordy  snares  to 
track 
Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
The  dead  man  touched  me  from 

the  past. 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and 
whirl'd 
About     empyreal     heights     of 

thought. 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and 
caught 
The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

jEonian  music  measuring  out 

The  steps  of  Time  —  the  shocks 

of  Chance — 
The  blows  of  Death.    At  length 
my  trance 
Was    canceird,  stricken    thro'  with 
doubt. 

Vague  words !  but  ah,  how  hard  to 
frame 
In     matter-moulded    forms     of 

speech, 
Or  ev'n  for  intellect  to  reach 
Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became  : 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveaUd 
The    knolls    once    more  where, 

couch'd  at  ease. 
The  white  kine  glimmered,  and 
the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field : 

And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume. 
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And  gathering  f reshlier  overhead, 
Rock'd    the    full-foliaged   elms, 

and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 

"The    dawn,   the  dawn,"   and   died 
away ; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a 

breath, 
Mixt  their  dim  lights,  like    life 
and  death, 
To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

xcvi. 

You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 
Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light- 
blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

I  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 
.  .  .e  In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 
y         Who  touch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first. 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true : 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest 
doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered 
strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment 

blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the 

night. 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and 
the  light. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud. 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of 
gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 


My  love  has  talked  with  rocks  and 
trees ; 
He    finds    on    misty    mountain- 
ground 
His    own    vast     shadow    glory- 
crown'd ; 
He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life  — 
I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of 

thee 
In  vastM?ss  and  in  mystery. 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two  —  they  dwelt  with  eye  on 
eye. 
Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in 

tune. 
Their  meetings  made  December 
June, 
Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away ; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 

Whatever  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart, 

He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  yapt  in  matters  dark  and 
deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star. 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 

He  looks  so  cold :  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 
A  wither'd  violet  is  her  bliss  : 
She  knows  not  what  his  great- 
ness is. 

For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows ; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the 
house. 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 
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Iler  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move, 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and 

wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful 
eyes, 
« I  cannot  understand :  I  love." 

XCVIII. 

Vou  leave  us :  you  will  see  the  Rhine, 
And  thos^  fair  hills  1  sail'd  below. 
When  I  was  there  with  him ;  and 

go 
By  summer  belts  of  wheat  and  vine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath. 
That    City.     All    her    splendor 

seems 
No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that 
gleams 
On  Le&e  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 

Let  her  great  Danube  rolling  fair 
Enwind  her  isles,  unmark'd  of 

me: 
I  have  not  seen,  1  will  not  see 

Vienna ;  rather  dream  that  there, 

A  treble  darkness,  Evil  haunts 

The  birth,  the  bridal ;  friend  from 

friend 
Is  of tener  parted,  fathers  bend 

Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
By  each  cold   hearth,  and  sad- 
ness flings 
Her    shadow    on    the    blaze    of 
kings : 
And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to    and 

fro 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 

^j  park  and  suburb  under  brown 

Of  lustier  leaves ;  nor  more  content. 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd. 
When  all  is  gay  with  lamps,  and 
.   loud 

With  sport  and  song,  in  booth  and 
tent. 


Imperial  halls,  or  open  plain ; 

And  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and 
breaks 

The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 
Of  crimson  or  in  emerald  rain. 

xcix. 

Risest  thou  thus,  dim   dawn,  again, 

So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds. 

So  thick    with    lowings  of    the 

herds. 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men ; 

Who  tremblest  thro'  thy  darkling  red 
On  yon  swoU'n  brook  that  bubbles 

fast 
By  meadows  breathing   of    the 
past, 
And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead ; 

Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming 

care. 
And   Autumn    laying  here  and 
there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves  ; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth. 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth. 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

O  wheresoever  those  may  be, 

Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day   they  count    as    kindred 
souls ; 
They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with 
me. 


I  climb  the  hill :  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find   no  place  that  does    not 
breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend ; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold. 
Or  low  morass  and  whispering 

reed. 
Or  simple    stile  from  mead  to 
mead. 
Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold; 
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Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill, 
Nor  quarry   trenched  along  the 
hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw ; 

Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy 
curves, 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock ; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day  ; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 


Unwateh'd,  the  garden  bough  shall 
sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather 
brown. 
This  maple  bum  itself  away ; 

Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 
Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk 

of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air ; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the 

plain, 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 
And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and 

crake ; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove ; 

nil  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow, 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape 
grow 

Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child ; 

As  year  by  year  the  laborer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the 
glades  / 


And  year  by  year  our  memory 
fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 


We  leave  the  well-beloved  place 

Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the 

sky; 
The  roofs,  that  heard  our  earlieit 
cry, 
Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

We  go,  but  ere  we  go  from  home, 
As    down     the    garden-walks   T 

move. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

One  whispers,   "Here  thy   boyhood 
sung 
Long  since  its  matin  song,  and 

heard 
The  low  love-language  of  the  bird 
In  native  hazels  tassel-hung." 

The  other  answers,  "  Yea,  but  here 
Thy  feet  have    stray'd  in  after 

hours 
With  thy  lost  friend  among  tlie 
bowers, 
And  this    hath    made    them    trebly 
dear." 

These  two  have  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his   separate 

claim, 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 

That  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  turn  to  go :  my  feet  are  ^et 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and 

farms; 
They  mix  in  one  another**  arms 

To  one  pure  image  of  regret. 


On  that  last  night  before  we  went 
From  out  the  doors  where  i  was 

bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 

Which  left  my  after-morn  content. 
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Methought  I  dwelt  within  a  hall,  I 

And  maidens   with   me :   distant 

hills 
From  hidden  summits  fed  with 
rills 
A  river  sliding  by  the  wall. 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and 

good 
And    graceful.      In    the    centre 
stood 
A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to 
me, 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and 

love 
For  ever :  then  flew  in  a  dove 
And  brought  a  summons  from  the 
sea: 

And  when  they  learnt  that  I  must  go 
They  wept  and  wail'd,  but  led  the 

way 
To  where  a  little  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below ; 

And  on  by  many  a  level  mead, 

And  shadowing  bluff  that  made 

the  banks, 
We  glided  winding  under  ranks 

Of  iris,  and  the  golden  reed ; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 
And  roird  the  floods  in  grander 

space, 
The   maidens   gather'd  strength 
and  grace 
And  presence,  lordlier  than  before ; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watch'd  them,  wax'd  in  every 

limb; 
I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 

The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart ; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to 
be, 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star ; 


Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  w^e 
saw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 

The  man  we  loved  was  there  on  deck. 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
To  greet  us.    Up  the  side  I  went. 

And  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck  : 

Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewaird  their  lot;   I  did  them 

wrong : 
"  We  served  thee  here,"  they  said, 
"  so  long. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  us  now  behind  ?  " 

So  rapt  I  was,  they  could  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he 
Replying,  "  Enter  likewise  ye 

And  go  with  us :  "  they  enter'd  in. 

And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud. 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson 
cloud 

That  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth    of 
Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid.  the  night  is  still ; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 

That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  tiie  breast. 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  1  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory 

strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other 
days. 
But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 


To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leave 
This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand: 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land, 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas-eve 
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Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone 

And  silent  under  other  snows  : 
There  in  due  time  the  woodbine 
blows, 

The  violet  comeB,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and 

mime ; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth 
of  time, 
Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast, 
By  which  our  lives  are  -chiefly 

proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved, 

And  hold  it  solemn  fo  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 
Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm ; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient 
form 
Thro'  which   the  spirit  breathes  no 
more? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast ; 

Nor  harp  be  touch'd,  nor  flute  be 
blown ; 

No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 
Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the 

seed; 
Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and 
lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 


Bing  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,    happy    bells,  across    the 

snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Bmg  out  the  false,  ring  m  the  true. 


Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no 

more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and 
poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The    faithless    coldness    of    the 

times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful 
rhymes. 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and 
blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of 
gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger    heart,  the    kindlier 

hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


It  is  the  day  when  he  was  bom, 
A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 
Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 

Of  vapor,  leaving  night  forlorn. 

The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  banquet.    Fiercely 

flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and 
ice 
Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpened  eaves. 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs 
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Above  the  wood  which  grides  and 
clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast.    But  fetch 
the  wine. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass ; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 
To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat ; 
Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 

Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by ; 

We  keep  the  day.  With  festal  cheer. 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him,  whatever  he  be, 

And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 

CVIII. 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind. 
And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 
I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone. 

Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind : 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith, 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  with 

might 
To  scale   the    heaven's   highest 
height, 
Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place, 
But  mine  own  phantom  chanting 

hymns  ? 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there 
swims 
The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

rU  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies : 
'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us 
wise. 

Whatever  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 


Ueart-afiluence  in  discursive  talk 
From  household  fountains  never 

dry; 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 

That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk ; 


Seraphic  intellect  and  force 

To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of 
man; 

Impassioned  logic,  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course ; 

High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
But    touch'd    with    no    ascetic 

gloom ; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood ; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt. 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England;  not  the  schoolboy 
heat, 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt ; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would 

twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face ; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine 
eyes 
Have  looked  on:  if  they  look'd 

in  vain. 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain. 
Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight, 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years  : 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears, 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight 

On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung. 

The  proud  was  half  disarm 'd  of 

pride, 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stem  were  mild  when  thouwert  by, 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen 
fool 

Was  sof  ten*d,  and  he  knew  not  why ; 

While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart, 
And  feltthytriwmpli  was  a9  mine- 
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And  loved  them  more,  that  they 
were  thine, 
The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill, 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not 

tire. 
And,    born    of  love,  the  vague 
desire 
That  spurs  an  imitative  will. 


The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 

Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all. 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball. 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown ; 

The  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's 

sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale  : 

For  who  can  always  act  ?  but  he, 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories 

call, 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and 
join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind ; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by. 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye, 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light ; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXII. 

High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate 

eyes 
On  glorious  insufficiencies, 

Set  light  by  narrower  perfectness. 


But  thou,  that  fillest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thou?     some  novel 
power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch. 
And  hope  could  never  hope  too 
much. 
In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hour, 

Large  elements  in  order  brought, 
And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest 

made, 
And  world-widefluctuationsway'd 

In  vassal  tides  that  foUow'd  thought.* 

CXIII. 

'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise  ; 

Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps 
with  thee 

Which  not  alone  had  guided  me. 
But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise ; 

For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 
To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil  — 

I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  have 
been : 

A  life  in  civic  action  warm, 

A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  f  orce» 
Becoming,   when   the    time  has 

birth, 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and 
go, 
With  agonies,  with  energies, 
With    overthrowings,    and  with 
cries, 
And  undulations  to  and  fro. 


cxiv. 


Who  loves  not  Knowledge? 
shall  rail 


Who 
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Against  her  beauty  ?     May  she 

mix 
With  men  and  prosper!      Who 
shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?     Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire : 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half -grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain  — 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and 
faith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her 
place ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child  : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
O,  friend,  who  camest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and 
hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

cxv. 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow. 
Now    burgeons  every   maze    of 

quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and 
thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long. 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 


Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the 

vale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea ; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 

In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 

The    happy  birds,  that  change 

their  sky 

To  build  and  brood;  that  live  their 

lives 

From  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too ;  and  my  re- 
gret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

cxvi. 
Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time 

That    keenlier    in    sweet    April 

wakes, 
And  meets  the  year,  and  g^ves 
and  takes 
The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime  1 

Not  all :  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust. 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten 
trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Not  all  regret :  the  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone ; 
And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have 
known. 

Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine : 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For   days    of    happy    commime 

dead; 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship 
fled. 
Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 


O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place. 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace. 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss : 
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That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet ; 
And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet, 

Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 
And  every  span  of  shade  that 

steals, 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels. 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 


Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  laboring  in  his  youtli ; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and 
truth, 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say, 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

[n  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And    grew    to    seeming-random 

forms, 
The    seeming    prey    of    cyclic 
storms. 
Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man ; 

Who  throve  and  branch'd  from  clime 
to  clime, 
The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 
And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more ; 
Or,  crownM  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like    glories,  move  his    course, 
and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And   heated   hot    with    burning 

fears. 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.    Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the    sensual 
feast; 


Move  upward,  working  out  th* 
beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 


Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to 
beat 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more ;  the  city  sleeps ; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street ; 

I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds ;  I  see 

Betwixt  the  black  fronts  long- 
withdrawn 
A  light-blue  lane  of  early  dawn. 

And  think  of  early  days  and  thee. 

And  bless  thee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland. 
And    bright    the    friendship    of 

thine  eye; 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce 
a  sigh 
I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 


cxx. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath : 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain. 
Magnetic  mockeries ;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with 
Death ; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and 

then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 

At  least  to  me  1     I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,    up    from    childhood 

shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape. 

But  I  was  horn  to  other  things.' 


Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun 

And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou    watchest  all  things  evet 
dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  cIquq  * 
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The  team  is  loosen 'd  from  the  wain, 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore ; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door, 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night. 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is 

heard 
Beginning, and  the  wakeful  bird; 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light; 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream, 
And    Toices    hail   it   from    the 

brink ; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village  hammer 
clink. 
And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 

For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 

Thou,  like  ray  present  and  my 

past. 

Thy  place  is  changed;  thou  art  the 

same. 


Oh,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doom. 
And  yearn'd  to  burst  the  folded 
gloom. 

To  bare  the  eternal  Heavens  again. 

To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe. 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  soul. 

In  all  her  motion  one  with  law ; 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now, 
And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow. 

Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave. 

Be  quicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath, 
And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy. 
As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 

I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death ; 

And  all  the  breeze  of  Fancy  blows. 
And  every  dew-drop  paints  a  bow. 
The    wizard    lightnings    deeply 
glow. 

And  every  thought  break?  out  a  rose. 


CXXIII.  "^ 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the 
tree. 

0  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou 
seen! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars^ 
hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  8ea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing 

stands ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves 
and  go. 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold 

it  true ; 
Fortho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 

I  cannot  think  the  thing  f  areweU. 

cxxiv. 
That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless ; 
Our  dearest  faith ;  our  ghastliest 

doubt ; 
He,  They,  One,  All ;  within,  with- 
out; 
The    Power   in  darkness    whom  we 
guess ; 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye ; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may 
try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spim : 

If  e*er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 

1  heard  a  voice  **  believe  no  more  " 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep ; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would 

melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the 

heart 

Stood  up  and  answer'd  "  I  have  felt." 

No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear : 
But  that  blind  clamor  made  me 
wise; 
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Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 
But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near ; 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the 
hands 
That  reach  thro'  nature,   moulding 
men. 

cxxv. 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung, 
.    Some  bitter  notes  my  harp  would 
give, 
Yea,  tho**  there  often  seemed   to 
live 
A  contradiction  on  the  tongue. 

Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth ; 
She  did  but  look  through  dimmer 

eyes; 
Or  Love  but  play'd  with  gracious 
lies. 
Because  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth : 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care. 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song ; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and 
strong 

He  set  his  royal  signet  there ; 

Abiding  with  me  till  I  sail 

To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps. 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

A  thousand  pulses  dancing,  fail 


Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
And  will  be,  tho'  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and 
sleep 

Encompassed  by  his  faithful  guard. 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to 
place, 


And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of 
space. 
In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

CXXVII. 

And  all  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
Be  sunder'd  in  the  night  of  fear ; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that 
hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 

Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread. 
And  justice,  ev'n  tho'  tlirice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown. 
And  him,  tiie  lazar,  in  his  rags  : 
They    tremble,    the    sustaining 
crags ; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down, 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood  ; 
The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high. 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the 
sky, 

And  the  great  iEon  sinks  in  blood, 

And  compass'd  by  the  fires  of  Hell ; 

While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy 
star, 

O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar. 
And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well. 


The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied    when    he    met    with 

Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 

Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made. 
And  throned  races  may  degrade ; 

Yet  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and 
Fear,  ^ 

If  all  your  office  had  to  do 
With  old  results  that  look  like 
new; 
If  this  were  all  your  mission  here. 
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To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword, 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious 

lies, 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and 
cries, 
To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word, 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power. 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk. 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower; 

Why  then  myscorn  mightwell  descend 
On  you  and  yours.  I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art. 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 

cxxix. 
Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire. 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  "and  weal ; 

0  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 
There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 

Known  and  unknown ;  human,  divine ; 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and 

eye; 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst 
not  die, 
Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine ; 

Strange  friend,  past, present,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  under- 
stood ; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good. 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air ; 

1  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run ; 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun. 

And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

What  art  thou  then  ?  I  cannot  guess ; 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less  : 

My  love  involves  the  love  before ; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now ; 

Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature 
thou, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 


Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh  j 
I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice  ; 
I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice ; 

I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die. 

cxxxi. 

0  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer 

shock. 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust. 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control. 
The   truths   that   never   can   be 

proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 


O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thou  a  marriage  lay ; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 

Is  music  more  than  any  song. 

Nor  have  I  felt  so  much  of  bliss 

Since  first  he  told  me  that  he 

loved 
A  daughter  of   our  house;  nor 
proved 
Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this ; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  number'd  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  years:  they  went 

and  came. 
Remade  the  blood  and  changed 
the  fame. 
And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more ; 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret, 
But  like  a  statue  solid-set. 

And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 

Regret  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 

Than  in  the   summers   that  are 
flown, 
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For  I  myself  with  these    have 
grown 
To  something  greater  than  before ; 

^         Which  makes  appear  the   songs    I 
made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times, 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymes, 
The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

But  where  is  she,  the  bridal  flower. 
That  must  be  made  a  wife  ere 

noon? 
She  enters,  glowing  like  the  moon 
^         Of  Eden  on  its  bridal  bower : 

On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 
And  then  on  thee ;  they  meet  thy 

look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that 
shook 
Betwixt  the  palms  of  paradise. 

>        O  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bud, 

He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she 
grows 
For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

And  thou  art  worthy ;  full  of  power ; 
As  gentle;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that 
weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

^         But  now  set  out :  the  noon  is  near. 

And  I  must  give  away  the  bride ; 
She    fears    not,    or    with    thee 
beside 
And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee, 
That  watch'd  her  on  her  nurse's 

arm. 
That  shielded  all  her  life  from 
harm 
At  last  must  part  with  her  to  thee ; 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife. 

Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead ; 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her 
head. 

And  the  most  living  words  of  life 


Breathed  in  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on. 
The  "wilt  thou"  answer'd,  and 

again 
The  "  wilt  thou '»  ask'd,  till  out  of 
twain 
Her  sweet "  I  will "  has  made  you  one. 

Now  sign  your  names,  which  shall  be 
read, 
Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  mom. 
By  village  eyes  as  yet  unborn ; 

The  names  are  sign'd,  and  overhead 

Begins  the  claerh  and  clang  that  tells 
The    joy    to    every    wandering 

breeze ; 
The  blind  wall  rocks,  and  on  the 
trees 
The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells. 

O  happy  hour,  and  happier  hours 
Await  them.    Many  a  merry  face 
Salutes  them  —  maidens  of  the 
place. 

That  pelt  us  in  the  porch  with  flowers, 

O  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

With  him  to  whom  her  hand  I 

gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass 
the  grave 
That  has  to-day  its  sunny  side. 

To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me, 
For  them  the  light  of   life  in- 
creased. 
Who  stay  to  share  the  morning 
feast, 
Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  sun ; 
My  drooping    memory  will  not 
shun 

The  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  circles  round,  and  fancy  plays. 
And  hearts  are  warmed  and  faces 

bloom, 
As  drinking  health  to  bride  and 
groom 
We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 
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Nor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest, 
Perchance,  perchance,  among  the 
rest. 

And,  tho'  in  silence,  wishing  J07. 

But  they  must  %<Qf  the  time  draws  on. 
And   those  white-favor'd   horses 

wait ; 
They  rise,  but  linger ;  it  is  late ; 

Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  they  are  gone; 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 
From  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass. 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  park. 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew, 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed, 
And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he 
said. 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee, 
The  shade  of   passing  thought, 

the  wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,   the   double 
health, 
The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times- 
three, 

And  last  the  dance ;  —  till  I  retire : 
Dumb  is  that  tower  which  spake 

so  loud. 
And  high  in  heaven  the  stream- 
ing cloud. 
And  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire : 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town. 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing 
rills. 


And  catch    at   every  mountain 

head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch 

and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  thro*  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors, 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the 

wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the 
vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds. 

And,  moved  thro*  life  of  lower  phase. 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge ;  under  whose  com- 

maiid 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their 
hand 
Is  Nature  like. an  open  book; 

No  longer  half-akin  to  brute. 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and 

did. 
And  hoped,  and  suffer'd,  is_but 
seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  friiit ; 

Whereof  the  man,  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe, 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  evejit. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
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THE  LOYER'S  TALE. 


Thb  original  Preface  to  "  The  Lover's  Tale"  states  that  it  was  composed  in  my  nineteenth 
year.  Two  only  of  the  three  parts  then  written  were  printed,  when,  feeling  the  imperfection 
of  the  x>oem,  I  withdrew  it  from  the  press.  One  of  my  friends  however  who,  hoyliJce,  admired 
the  boy's  work,  distributed  among  our  common  associates  of  that  hour  some  copies  of 
these  two  paits,  without  my  knowledge,  without  the  omissions  and  amendments  which 
I  bad  in  contemplation,  and  marred  by  the  many  misprints  of  the  compositor.  Seeing  that 
these  two  parts  have  of  late  been  mercilessly  pirated,  and  that  what  1  had  deemed  scarce 
worthy  to  live  is  not  allowed  to  die,  may  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  suffer  the  whole  poem  at  last 
to  come  into  the  light — accompanied  with  a  reprint  of  the  sequel  —  a  work  of  my  mature  life 
—  "  The  Golden  Supper  "? 
May,  1879. 

ARGUMENT. 

Julian,  whose  cousin  and  foster-sister,  Camilla,  has  been  wedded  to  his  fHend  and  rival, 
Lionel,  endeavors  to  narrate  the  story  of  his  own  love  for  her,  and  the  strange  sequel.  He 
speaks  (in  Parts  11.  and  IH.)  of  having  been  haunted  by  visions  and  the  sound  of  bells,  tolling 
for  a  funeral,  and  at  last  ringing  for  a  marriage;  but  he  breaks  away,  overcome,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  Event,  and  a  witness  to  it  completes  the  tale. 

To  make  it  wholly  thine  on  sunny 

days. 
Keep  thou  thy  name  of    "Lover's 

Bay."    See,  sirs, 
Even  now  the  Goddess  of  the  Past, 

that  takes 
The  heart,  and  sometimes  touches  but 

one  string 
That  quivers,  and  is  silent,  and  some- 
times 
Sweeps  suddenly  all  its  half -mouldered 

chords 
To  some  old  melody,  begins  to  play 
That  air  which  pleased  her  first.    I 

feel  thy  breath ; 
I  come,  great  Mistress  of  the  ear  and 

eye: 
Thy  breath  is  of  the  pinewood  ;  and 

tho'  years 
Have  hollow'd  out  a  deep  and  stormy 

strait 
Betwixt  the  native  land  of  Love  and 

me, 
Breathe  but  a  little  on  me,  and  the 

sail 
Will  draw  me  to  the  rising  of  the 

sun. 


Here  far  away,  seen  from  the  top- 
most cliff, 

Filling  with  purple  gloom  the  vacan- 
cies 

Between  the  tufted  hills,  the  sloping 
seas 

Hung  in  mid-heaven,  and  half-way 
down  rare  sails. 

White  as  white  clouds,  floated  from 
sky  to  sky. 

Oh !  pleasant  breast  of  waters,  quiet 
bay, 

Like  to  a  quiet  mind  in  the  loud 
world. 

Where  the  chafed  breakers  of  the 
outer  sea 

Sank  powerless,  as  anger  falls  aside 

And  withers  on  the  breast  of  peaceful 
love; 

Thou  didst  receive  the  growth  of  pines 
that  fledged 

The  hills  that  watch'd  thee,  as  Love 
watcheth  Love, 

In  thine  own  essence,  and  delight  thy- 
self 
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The  lucid  chambers  of  the  morning 

star, 
And  East  of  Life. 

Permit  me,  friend,  I  prythee. 

To  pass  my  hand  across  my  brows, 
and  muse 

On  those  dear  hills,  that  never  more 
will  meet 

The  sight  that  throbs  and  aches  be- 
neath my  touch, 

As  tho'  there  beat  a  heart  in  either 
eye; 

For  when  the  outer  lights  are  darkened 
thus, 

The  memory's  vision  hath  a  keener 
edge. 

It  grows  upon  me  now  —  the  semi- 
circle 

Of  dark-blue  waters  and  the  narrow 
fringe 

Of  curving  beach  —  its  wreaths  of 
dripping  green  — 

Its  pale  pink  shells  —  the  summer- 
house  aloft 

That  opened  on  the  pines  with  doors 
of  glass, 

,A  mountain  nest  —  the  pleasure-boat 
that  rock'd. 

Light-green  with  its  own  shadow,  keel 
to  keel, 

Upon  the  dappled  dimplings  of  the 
wave. 

That  blanch'd  upon  its  side. 

O  Love,  O  Hope  ! 
They  come,  they  crowd  upon  me  all 

at  once  — 
Moved  from  the  cloud  of  unforgotten 

things. 
That  sometimes  on  the  horizon  of  the 

mind 
Lies  folded,  often  sweeps  athwart  in 

storm  — 
Flash  upon  flash  they  lighten  thro*  me 

—  days 
Of    dewy   dawning   and    the    amber 

eves 
When  thou  and  I,  Camilla,  thou  and 

I 
Were  borne  about  the  bay  or  safely 

moor'd 


Beneath  a  low-brow'd  cavern,  where 

the  tide 
Flashed,  sapping  its  worn  ribs ;  and  all 

without 
The    slowly-ridging    rollers    on    the 

cliffs 
Clashed,  calling  to  each  other,  and 

thro*  the  arch 
Down  those  loud  waters,  like  a  setting 

star, 
Mixt  with  the  gorgeous  west  the  light- 
house shone. 
And  silver-smiling  Venus  ere  she  fell 
Would    often    loiter    in    her  balmy 

blue. 
To  crown  it  with  herself. 

Here,  too,  my  love 
Waver'd  at  anchor  with  me,  when  day 

hung 
From  his  mid-dome  in  Heaven's  airy- 
halls  ; 
Gleams  of  the  water-circles  as  they 

broke, 
Flickered  like  doubtful  smiles  about 

her  lips, 
Quiver'd  a  flying  glory  on  her  hair. 
Leapt  like  a  passing  thought  across 

her  eyes ; 
And  mine  with  one  that  will  not  pass, 

till  earth 
And  heaven  pass  too,  dwelt  on  my 

heaven,  a  face 
Most  starry-fair,  but    kindled   from 

within 
As  'twere  with  dawn.     She  was  dark- 

hair'd,  dark-eyed : 
Oh,  such  dark  eyes !  a  single  glance 

of  them 
Will  govern  a  whole  life  from  birth 

to  death. 
Careless  of    all   things  else,   led  on 

with  light 
In  trances  and  in  visions :    look  at 

them. 
You  lose  yourself  in  utter  ignorance ; 
You  cannot  find  their  depth ;  for  they 

go  back, 
And  farther  back,  and  still  withdraw 

themselves 
Quite  into  the  deep  soul,  that  ever 

more 
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Fresh  springing  from  her  fountains  in 
the  brain, 

Still  pouring  thro',  floods  with  redun- 
dant life 

Her  narrow  portals. 

Trust  me,  long  aigo 
I  should  have  died,  if  it  were  possible 
To  die  in  gazing  on  that  perfectness 
Which  I  do  bear  within  me:  I  had 

died, 
But  from  my  farthest  lapse,  m j  latest 

ebb, 
Thine  image,  like  a  charm  of  light 

and  strength 
Upon  the  waters,  push'd    me  back 

again 
On   these  deserted  sands  of   barren 

life. 
Tho'  from  the  deep  vault  where  the 

heart  of  Hope 
Fell  into  dust,  and  crumbled  in  the 

dark  — 
Forgetting  how  to  render  beautiful 
Her    countenance    with    quick    and 

healthful  blood  — 
Thou  didst    not   sway  me  upward; 

could  I  perish 
While  thou,  a  meteor  of  the  sepul- 
chre, 
Didst  swathe  thyself  all  round  Hope's 

quiet  urn 
For  ever?    He,  that  saith  it,  hath 

o*er-stept 
The  slippery  footing  of  his  narrow 

wit, 
And    fairn    away    from    judgment. 

Thou  art  light. 
To  which  my  spirit  leaneth  all  her 

flowers, 
And  length  of  days,  and  immortality 
Of  thought,  and  freshness  ever  self- 

renewM.  , 

For  Time  and  Grief  abode  too  long 

with  Life, 
And,  like  all  other  friends  i'  the  world, 

at  last 
They  grew  aweary  of  her  fellowship  : 
So  Time  and  Grief  did  beckon  unto 

Death, 
And  Death  drew  nigh  and  beat  the 

doors  of  Life ; 


But  thou  didst  sit  alone  in  the  inner 

house, 
A  wakeful  portress,  and  didst  parle 

with  Death,  — 
"  This  is  a  charmed  dwelling  which  I 

/old;" 
So  Death  gave  back,  and  would  no 

further  come. 
Yet  is  my  life  nor  in  the  present  time. 
Nor  in  the  present  place.     To  me 

alone, 
Push'd  from  his  chair  of  regal  heri- 
tage, 
The  Present  is  the  vassal  of  the  Past: 
So  that,  in  that  I  have  lived,  do  I  live. 
And  cannot  die,  and  am,  in  having 

been  — 
A  portion  of  the  pleasant  yesterday. 
Thrust  forward  on  to-day  and  out  of 

place ; 
A  body  Journeying  onward,  sick  with 

toil. 
The  weight  as  if  of  age  upon  my 

limbs, 
The  grasp  of  hopeless  grief  about  my 

heart. 
And  all  the  senses  weakened,  save  in 

that. 
Which  long  ago  they  had  glean'd  and 

garner'd  up 
Into  the  granaries  of  memory  — 
The    clear    brow,    bulwark    of    the 

precious  brain, 
Chink'd  as  you  see,  and  seam'd  —  and 

all  the  while 
The  light  soul  twines  and  mingles 

with  the  growths 
Of    vigorous    early    days,  attracted, 

won. 
Married,  made  one  with,  molten  into 

all 
The  beautiful  in  Past  of  act  or  place. 
And    like    the    all-enduring    camel, 

driven 
Far  from  the  diamond  fountain  by  the 

palms. 
Who  toils  across  the  middle  moonlit 

nights, 
Or  when  the  white  heats  of  the  blind- 
ing noons 
Beat  from  the  concave  sand ;  yet  in 

him  keeps 
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A  draught  of  that  sweet  fountain  that 

he  loves, 
To  stay  his  feet  from  falling,  and  his 

spirit 
From  bitterness  of  death. 

|#Ye  ask  me,  friends, 
When  I  began  t^teve.     How  should 

I  tell  you  ? 
Or  from  the  after-fulness  of  my  heart. 
Flow  back  again  unto  my    slender 

spring 
And  first  of  love,  tho'  every  turn  and 

depth 
Between  is  clearer  in  my  life  than  all 
Its  present  flow.    Ye  know  not  what 

ye  ask. 
How  should  the  broad  and  open  flower 

tell 
What  sort  of  bud  it  was,  when,  prest 

together 
In  its  green  sheath,  close-lapt  in  silken 

folds, 
It  seem'd  to  keep  its  sweetness  to  it- 
self. 
Yet  was  not  the  less  sweet  for  that  it 

seem'd  ? 
For  young  Life  knows  not  when  young 

Life  was  born. 
But  takes  it  all  for  granted :  neither 

Love, 
Warm   in  the  heart,  his  cradle,  can 

remember 
Love  in  the  womb,  but  resteth  satis- 
fied. 
Looking  on  her  that  brought  him  to 

the  light : 
Or  as  men  know  not  when  they  fall 

asleep 
Into  delicious  dreams,  our  other  life, 
So  know  1  not  when  I  began  to  love. 
This  is  my  sum  of  knowledge  —  that 

my  love 
Grew  with  myself  —  say  rather,  was 

my  growth. 
My  inward  sap,  the  hold  I  have  on 

earth. 
My  outward  circling  air  wherewith  I 

breathe, 
Which  yet  upholds  my  life,  and  ever- 
more 
Is  to  me  daily  life  and  daily  death : 


For  how  should  I  have  lived  and  not 

have  loved  ? 
Can  ye  take  ofiE  the  sweetness  from 

the  flower. 
The  color  and  the  sweetness  from  the 

rose. 
And  place  them  by  themselves ;  or  set 

apart 
Their  motions  and  their  brightness 

from  the  stars. 
And  then  point  out  the  flower  or  the 

star"? 
Orbuild  a  wall  betwixt  my  life  and  love, 
And  tell  me  where  I  am  1     'Tis  even 

thus : 
In  that  I  live  I  love ;  because  I  love 
I  live :  whatever  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  to  the  other ;  and  whene'er 
Our  God  unknits  the  riddle  of  the 

one. 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other. 

Many,  many  years, 
(For  they  seem  many  and  my  most  of 

life. 
And  well  I  could  have  lingered  in  that 

porch. 
So  unproportion'd  to  the  dwelling- 
place,) 
In  the  Maydews  of  childhood,  opposite 
The  flush  and  dawn  of  youth,  we  lived 

together. 
Apart,  alone  together  on  those  hills. 

Before  he  saw  my  day  my  father 

died. 
And  he  was  happy  that  he  saw  it  not ; 
But  I  and  the  first  daisy  on  his  grave 
From  the  same  clay  came  into  light 

at  once. 
As  Love  and  I  do  number  equal  years, 
So  she,  my  love,  is  of  an  age  with  mc. 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of 

each ! 
On  the  same  morning,  almost  the  same 

hour. 
Under  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars, 
(Oh  falsehood  of  all  starcraft!)   we 

were  born. 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of 

each! 
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The  sister  of  my  mother — she  that 

bore 
Camilla  close  beneath    her    beating 

heart, 

>  Which  to  the  imprisoned  spirit  of  the 

child, 
With  its  true-touched  pulses  in  the 

flow 
And  hourly  visitation  of  the  blood, 
Sent  notes  of  preparation  manifold, 
And  mellowM  echoes  of    the  outer 

world  — 
My  mother's  sister,  mother  of    my 

>  love, 

Who  had  a  twofold  claim  upon  my 

heart. 
One  twofold  mightier  than  the  other 

was, 
In    giving    so  much  beauty  to  the 

world. 
And  so  much  wealth  as    God    had 

charged  her  with  — 
\      Loathing  to  put  it  from  herself  for 

ever, 
Left  her  own  life  with  it;  and  dying 

thus, 
Crown'd    with    her  highest  act    the 

placid  face 
And  breathless  body  of  her  good  deeds 

past. 

So  were  we  bom,  so  orphanM.     She 

was  motherless 
And  I  without  a  father.     So    from 

each 
Of  those  two  pillars  which  from  earth 

uphold 
Our  childhood,  one  had  fallen  away, 

and  all 
The  careful  burthen  of  our  tender 

years 
Trembled  upon  the  other.    He  that 

gave 
Her  life,  to  me  delightedly  fulfilled 
All  lovingkindnesses,  all  offices 
Of  watchful  care  and  trembling  ten- 
derness. 
He  waked  for  both ;  he  pray'd  for 

both :  he  slept 
Breaming  of  both :  nor  was  his  love 

the  less 
Because  it  was  divided,  and  shot  forth 


Boughs  on  each  side,  laden  with  whole- 
some shade. 
Wherein  we  nested  sleeping  or  awake. 
And  sang  aloud  the  matin-song  of 
life. 

She  was  my  fostcF-i^ister:  on  one  arm 
The  flaxen  ringlets  of  our  infancies 
Wander'd,  the  while  we  rested:  one 

soft  lap 
Pillow*d  us  both :  a  common  light  of 

eyes 
Was  on  us  as  we  lay:  our  baby  lips. 
Kissing  one  bosom,  ever  drew  from 

thence 
The   stream  of  life,  one  stream,  one 

life,  one  blood. 
One  sustenance,  which,  still  as  thought 

grew  large. 
Still  larger  moulding  all  the  house  of 

thought. 
Made  all  our  tastes  and  fancies  like, 

perhaps  — 
All  —  all  but  one ;  and  strange  to  me, 

and  sweet. 
Sweet  thro'  strange  years  to  know 

that  whatsoe'er 
Our  general  mother  meant  for  me 

alone. 
Our  mutual  mother  dealt  to  both  of 

us: 
So  what  was  earliest  mine  in  earliest 

life, 
I  shared  with  her  in  whom  myself 

remains. 
As  was  our  childhood,  so  our  in- 
fancy. 
They  tell  me,  was  a  very  miracle 
Of  fellow-feeling  and  communion. 
They  tell  me  that  we  would  not  be 

alone,  — 
We  cried  when  we  were  parted ;  when 

I  wept. 
Her  smile  lit  up  the  rainbow  on  my 

tears, 
Stay'd  on  the  cloud  of  sorrow;  that 

we  loved 
The  sound    of    one-another's   voices 

more 
Than  the  gray  cuckoo  loves  his  name, 

and  learn'd 
To  lisp  in  tune  together ;  that  we  slept 
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In  the  same  cradle  always, face  to  face. 

Heart  beating  time  to  heart,  lip  press- 
ing lip, 

Folding  each  other,  breathing  on  each 
other, 

Preaming  together  (dreaming  of  each 
other 

They  should  have    added),    till  the 
morning  light 

Sloped  thro'  the  pines,  upon  the  dewy 
pane 

Falling,  unseal'd  our  eyelids,  and  we 
woke 

To  gaze  upon  each  other.    If  this  be 
true, 

At  thought  of  which  my  whole  soul 
languishes 

And  faints,  and  hath  no  pulse,  no 
breath  —  as  tho' 

A  man  in  some  still  garden  should  in- 
fuse 

Rich  atar  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 

Till,  drunk  with  its  own  wine,  and 
overfull 

Of  sweetness,  and  in  smelling  of  itself. 

It  fall  on  its  own  thorns  —  if  this  be 
true  — 

And  that  way  my  wish  leads  me  ever- 
more 

Btill  to  believe  it  —  'tis  so  sweet  a 
'thought, 

W'hy  in  the  utter    stillness  of    the 
soul 

Doth  questioft'd  memory  answer  not, 
nor  tell 

Of  this  our  earliest,  our  closest-drawn, 

Most  loveliest,  earthly-heavenliest  har- 
mony? 
0  blossomed  portal  of  the  lonely 
house. 

Green  prelude,  April  promise,  glad 
new  year 

Of  Being,  which  with  earliest  violets 

And  lavish  carol  of  clear-throated  larks 

PUrd  all  the  March  of  life!  — I  will 
not  speak  of  thee. 

These  have  not  seen  thee,  these  can 
never  know  thee. 

They  cannot  understand  me.    Pass 
we  then 

A  term  of  eighteen  years.    Ye  would 
but  laugh. 


If  I  should  tell  you  how  I  hoard  in 

thought 
The  faded  rhymes  and  scraps  of  an- 
cient crones. 
Gray  relics  of   the  nurseries  of  the 

world. 
Which  are  as  gems  set  in  my  memory. 
Because  she  learnt  them  with  me ;  or 

what  use 
To  know  her  father  left  us  just  before 
The  daffodil  was  blown  ?  or  how  we 

found 
The  dead  man  cast  upon  the  shore  ? 

All  this 
Seems  to  the  quiet  daylight  of  your 

minds 
But  cloud  and  smoke,  and  in  the  dark 

of  mine 
Is  traced  with  flame.    Move  with  me 

to  the  event. 

There  came  a  glorious  morning, 
such  a  one 

As  dawns  but  once  a  season.    Mercury 

On  such  a  morning  would  have  flung 
himself 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  and  swum  with 
balanced  wings 

To  some  tall  mountain :  when  I  said 
to  her, 

"A  day  for  Gods  to  stoop,"  she  an- 
swered. "Ay, 

And  men  to  soar : "  for  as  that  other 


Shading  his  eyes  till  all  the  fiery  cloud, 
The  prophet  and  the  chariot  and  the 

steeds, 
Suck'd  into  oneness  like  a  little  star 
Were  drunk  into  the  inmost  blue,  we 

stood. 
When  first  we  came  from  out  the 

pines  at  noon. 
With  hands  for  eaves,  uplooking  and 

almost 
Waiting  to  see  some  blessed  shape  in 

heaven. 
So    bathed    we   were    in    brilliance. 

Never  yet 
Before  or  after  have   I  known  the 

spring 
Pour  with    such   sudden  deluges   of 

light 
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Into  the  middle  summer ;  for  that  day 
Love,   rising,  shook  his  wings,  and 

charged  the  winds 
With  spiced  May-sweets  from  bound 

to  bound,  and  blew 
Fresh   fire  into    the  sun,  and  from 

within 
Burst  thro'  the  heated  buds,  and  sent 

his  soul 
Into  the  songs  of  birds,  and  touch'd 

far-off 
His   mountain-altars,  his  high  hills, 

with  flame 
Milder  and  purer. 

Thro'  the  rocks  we  wound  : 

The  great  pine  shook  with  lonely 
sounds  of  joy 

That  came  on  the  sea-wind.  As 
mountain  streams 

Our  blood  ran  free :  the  sunshine 
seem'd  to  brood 

More  warmly  on  the  heart  than  on 
the  brow. 

We  often  paused,  and,  looking  back, 
we  saw 

The  clefts  and  openings  in  the  moun- 
tains fill'd 

With  the  blue  valley  and  the  glisten- 
ing brooks. 

And  all  the  low  dark  groves,  a  land 
of  love! 

A  land  of  promise,  a  land  of  memory, 

A  land  of  promise  flowing  with  the 
milk 

And  honey  of  delicious  memories  I 

And  down  to  sea,  and  far  as  eye  could 
ken. 

Each  way  from  verge  to  verge  a  Holy 
Land, 

Still  growing  holier  as  you  near'd  the 
bay, 

For  there  the  Temple  stood. 

When  we  had  reached 

The  grassy  platform  on  some  hill,  I 
stoop'd, 

I  gather'd  the  wild  herbs,  and  for  her 
brows 

And  mine  made  garlands  of  the  self- 
same flower, 

Which  she  took  smiling,  and  with  my 
work  thus 


Crown'd  her  clear  forehead.     Once  or 

twice  she  told  me 
(For  I  remember  all  things)  to  let  grow 
The  flowers  that  run  poison  in  their 

veins. 
She  said,  "The  evil  flourish  in  the 

world." 
Then  playfully  she  gave  herself  the 

lie  — 
"  Nothing  in  nature  is  unbeautif ul ; 
So,  brother,   pluck   and   spare   not." 

So  I  wove 
Ev'n    the    dull-blooded    poppy-stem, 

"  whose  flower, 
Hued  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  sun- 
rise. 
Like  to  the  wild  youth  of  an  evil  prince. 
Is  without  sweetness,  but  who  crowns 

himself 
Above  the  naked  poisons  of  his  heart 
In  his  old  age."     A  graceful  thought 

of  hers 
Grav'n  on  my  fancy !     And  oh,  how 

like  a  nymph, 
A  stately  mountain  nymph  she  looked! 

how  native 
Unto  the  hills  she  trod  on !  While  I 

gazed 
My  coronal  slowly  disentwined  itself 
And  fell  between  us  both ;  tho'  while 

I  gazed 
My  spirit  leap'd  as  with  those  thrills 

of  bliss 
That  strike  across  the  soul  in  prayer, 

and  show  us 
That  we  are  surely  heard.   Methought 

a  light 
Burst  from  the  garland  I  had  wov'n, 

.and  stood 
A  solid  glory  on  her  bright  black  hair  ; 
A  light  methought  broke   from  her 

dark,  dark  eyes. 
And  shot  itself  into  the  singing  winds ; 
A  mystic  light  flash'd  ev'n  from  her 

white  robe 
As  from  a  glass  in  the  sun,  and  fell 

about 
My  footsteps  on  the  mountains. 

Last  we  came 
To  what  our  people  call  "  The  Hill  of 
Woe." 
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A  bridge  is  there,  that,  look'd  at  from 

beneath 
Seems  but  a  cobweb  filament  to  link 
The  yawning  of  an  earthquake-cloven 

chasm. 
And  thence  one  night,  when  all  the 

winds  were  loud, 
A  woful  man  (for  so  the  story  went) 
Had   thrust  his  wife  and   child   and 

dash'd  himself 
Into  the  dizzy  depth  below.     Below, 
Fierce  in  the  strength  of  far  descent, 

a  stream 
Flies  with  a  shattered  foam  along  the 

chasm. 

The  path  was  perilous,  loosely  strown 

with  crags : 
We    mounted   slowly;    yet   to    both 

there  came 
The  joy  of  life  in  steepness  overcome. 
And  victories  of  ascent,  and  looking 

down 
On  all  that  had  lookM  down  on  us ; 

and  joy 
In  breathing  nearer  heaven ;  and  joy 

to  me, 
High  over  all  the  azure-circled  earth, 
To  breath  with  her  as  if  in  heaven  it- 
self; 
And  more  than  joy  that  I  to  her  be- 
came 
Her  guardian  and  her  angel,  raising  her 
Still  higher,  past  all  peril,  until  she  saw 
Beneath  her  feet  the  region  far  away. 
Beyond  the  nearest  mountain's  bosky 

brows, 
Ariseinopen  prospect — heath  and  hill. 
And  hollow  lined  and  wooded  to  the 

lips. 
And  deep-down  walls  of  battlemented 

rock 
Gilded  with  broom,  or  shattered  into 

spires. 
And  glory  of  broad  waters  interfused. 
Whence  rose  as  it  were  breath  and 

steam  of  gold. 
And  over  all  the  great  wood  rioting 
And  climbing,  streak'd  or  starred  at 

intervals 
With  falling  brook  or  blossom*^  bush 

—  and  last, 


Framing  the  mighty  landscape  to  the 

west, 
A  purple  range   of  mountain-cones^ 

between 
Whose  interspaces  gush*d  in  blinding 

bursts 
The  incorporate  blaze  of  sun  and  sea. 

At  length 
Descending  from  the  point  and  stand- 
ing both. 
There  on  the  tremulous  bridge,  that 

from  beneath 
Had  seem'd  a  gossamer  filament  up  in 

air, 
We  paused  amid  the  splendor.     All 

the  west 
And  ev'n  unto  the  middle  south  was 

ribbM 
And  barr'd  with  bloom  on   bloom. 

The  sun  below. 
Held  for  a  space  'twixt  cloud  and 

wave,  showered  down 
Rays  of  a  mighty  circle,  weaving  over 
That  various  wilderness  a  tissue  of 

light 
Unparallerd.    On  the  other  side,  the 

moon, 
Half-melted  into  thin  blue  air,  stood 

still, 
And  pale  and  fibrous  as  a  withered 

leaf. 
Not  yet  endured  in  presence  of  His  eyes 
To  indue  his  lustre ;  most  unloverlike. 
Since  in  his  absence  full  of  light  and 

Joy, 

And  giving  light  to  others.     But  this 

most. 
Next  to  her  presence  whom  I  loved 

so  well. 
Spoke  loudly  even  into  my  inmost 

heart 
As  to  my  outward  hearing :  the  loud 

stream. 
Forth  issuing  from  his  portals  in  the 

crag 
(A  visible  link  unto  the  home  of  my 

heart). 
Ran  amber  toward  the  west,  and  nigh 

the  sea 
Parting  my  own  loved  mountains  was 

received, 
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Shorn  of  its  strength,  into  the  sym- 
pathy 

Of  that  small  bay,  which  out  to  open 
main 

GlowM  intermingling  close  beneatli 
the  sun. 

Spirit  of  Love !  that  little  hour  was 
bound 

Shut  in  from  Time,  and  dedicate  to 
thee : 

Thy  fires  from  heaven  had  touched  it, 
and  the  earth 

They  fell  on  became  hallowed  ever- 
more. 

We  tum'd:    our  eyes  met:    hers 

were  bright,  and  mine 
Were  dim  with  floating  tears,  that  shot 

the  sunset 
tn  lightnings  round  me ;  and  my  name 

was  borne 
(jpon  her  breath.      Henceforth   my 

name  has  been 
^        A  hallow'd  memory  like  the  names  of 

old, 
A  centered,  glory-circled  memory. 
And  a  peculiar   treasure,   brooking 

not 
Exchange  or  currency:   and  in  that 

hour 
A  hope  floVd  round  me,  like  a  golden 

mist 
Charm'd  amid  eddies  of  melodious  airs, 
A  moment,  ere  the  onward  whirlwind 
•  shatter  it, 

Waver'd  and  floated  —  which  was  less 

than  Hope, 
Because  it  lack'd  the  power  of  perfect 

Hope; 
But  which  was  more  and  higher  than 

all  Hope, 
Because  all  other  Hope  had  lower  aim ; 
Even  that  this  name  to  which  her 
^  gracious  lips 

Did  lend  such  gentle  utterance,  this 

one  name. 
In  some  obscure  hereafter,  might  in- 

wreathe 
(How  lovelier,  nobler  then !)  her  life, 

her  love. 
With  my  life,  love,  soul,  spirit,  and 

lieart  and  strength. 


"Brother,"  she  said,  "let  this  be 

caird  henceforth 
The  Hill  of  Hope ; "  and  I  replied, 

"  O  sister. 
My  will  is  one  with  thine ;  the  Hill  of 

Hope." 
Nevertheless,  we  did  not  change  the 

name. 

I  did  not  speak :  I  could  not  speak 

my  love. 
Love  lieth  deep :  Love  dwells  not  in 

lip-depths. 
Love  wraps  his  wings  on  either  side 

the  heart. 
Constraining  it  with  kisses  close  and 

warm, 
Absorbing  all  the  incense   of   sweet 

thoughts 
So  that  they  pass  not  to  the  shrine  of 

sound. 
Else  had  the  life  of  that  delighted  horn- 
Drunk  in  the  largeness  of  the  utter- 
ance 
Of  Love ;    but  how   should  Earthly 

measure  mete 
The  Heavenly-unmeasured  or  unlimit- 
ed Love, 
Who  scarce  can  tune  his  high  majestic 

sense 
Unto  the  thundersong  that  wheels  the 

spheres. 
Scarce  living  in  the  JEolian  harmony, 
And  flowing  odor  of  the  spacious  air, 
Scarce  housed  within  the  circle  of  this 

Earth, 
Be  cabin'd  up  in  words  and  syllables. 
Which  pass  with  that  which  breathes 

them  ?     Sooner  Earth 
Might  go  round  Heaven,  and  the  strait 

girth  of  Time 
Inswathe  the  fulness  of  Eternity, 
Than  language  grasp  the  infinite  of 

Love. 

O  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy 
hour, 

Thou  art  blessed  in  the  years,  divinest 
day! 

O  Genius  of  that  hour  which  dost  up- 
hold 

Thy  coronal  of  glory  like  a  God, 
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Amid  thy  melancholy  mates  far-seen, 
Who  walk  before  thee,  ever  turning 

round 
To  gaze  upon  thee  till  their  eyes  are 

dim 
With  dwelling  on  the  light  and  depth 

of  thine, 
Thy  name  is  ever  worshipped  among 

hours ! 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  seem'd  to 

die. 
For  bliss  stood  round  me  like  the  light 

of  Heaven,  — 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  known  the 

death ; 
Yea  had  the  Power  from  whose  right 

hand  the  light 
Of  Life  issueth,  and  from  whose  left 

hand  floweth 
The  Shadow  of  Death,  perennial  efflu- 
ences. 
Whereof  to  all  that  draw  the  whole- 
some air, 
Somewhile  the  one  must  overflow  the 

other ; 
Then  had   he  stemmM  my  day  with 

night,  and  driven 
My  current  to  the  fountain  whence  it 

sprang,  — 
Even  his  own  abiding  excellence  — 
On  me,  methinks,  that  shock  of  gloom 

had  fairn 
Unf  elt,  and  in  this  glory  I  had  merged 
The    other,    like    the    sun    I    gazed 

upon. 
Which  seeming  for  the  moment  due 

to  death. 
And  dipping  his  head  low  beneath  the 

verge. 
Yet  bearing  round  about  him  his  own 

day, 
In  confidence  of  unabated  strength, 
Steppeth   from   Heaven   to   Heaven, 

from  light  to  light, 
And  holdeth  his  undimmed  forehead 

far 
Into  a  clearer  zenith,  pure  of  cloud. 

We  trod  the  shadow  of  the  down- 
ward hill; 
We  past  from  light  to  dark.     On  the 
other  side 


Is  scoop'd  a  cavern  and  a-  mountain 

hall. 
Which  none  have  fathomed.     If  you 

go  far  in 
(The  country  people  rumor)  you  may 

hear 
The  moaning  of  the  woman  and  the 

child. 
Shut  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the 

rock. 
I  too  have  heard  a  sound  —  perchance 

of  streams 
Running  far   on   within  its    inmost 

halls. 
The  home  of  darkness ;  but  the  car^ 

em-mouth, 
Half  overtraded  with  a  wanton  weed. 
Gives  birth  to  a  brawling  brook,  that 

passing  lightly 
Adown  a  natural  stair  of  tangled  roots. 
Is  presently  received  in  a  sweet  grave 
Of  eglantines,  a  place  of  burial 
Far  lovelier  than  its  cradle ;  for  un- 

seen. 
But  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the 

place, 
It  makes  a  constant  bubbling  melody 
That  drowns  the  nearer  echoes.  Low- 
er down 
Spreads  out  a  little  lake,  that,  flood- 

ing,  leaves 
Low  banks  of  yellow  sand ;  and  from 

the  woods 
That  belt  it  rise  three  dark,  tall  cy- 
presses, — 
Three  cypresses,  symbols  of  mortal 

woe, 
That  men  plant  over  graves. 

Hither  we  came, 
And  sitting    down  upon  the  golden 

moss, 
Held  converse  sweet  and  low  —  low 

converse  sweet. 
In  which  our  voices  bore  least  part 

The  wind 
Told  a  lovetale  beside  us,  how  he  woo'd 
The  waters,  and  the  waters  answering 

lisped 
To  kisses  of  the  wind,  that,  sick  with 

love, 
Fainted  at  intervals,  and  grew  again 
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To  utterance  of  passion.      Ye  cannot 

shape 
Fancy  so  fair  as  is  this  memory. 
Me  thought  all  excellence  that  ever  was 
Had  drawn  herself  from  many  thou- 
sand years, 
And  all  the  separate  Edens  of  this 

earth, 
To  centre  in  this  place  and  time.     I 

listened, 
And  her  words  stole  with  most  pre- 
vailing sweetness 
Into  my  heart,  as   thronging  fancies 

come 
To  boys  and  girls  when  summer  days 

are  new. 
And  soul  and  heart  and  body  are  all 

at  ease : 
What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all  1 
It  was  so  happy  an  hour,  so  sweet  a 

place. 
And  I  was  as  the  brother  of  her  blood. 
And  by  that  name  I  moved  upon  her 

breath  ; 
Dear  name,  which  had  too  much  of 

nearness  in  it 
And  heralded  the  distance  of  this  time! 
At  first  her  voice  was  very  sweet  and 

low. 
As  if  she  were  afraid  of  utterance  ; 
But  in  the    onward  current  of  her 

speech, 
(As    echoes    of    the    hollow-banked 

brooks 
Are  fashioned  by  the  channel  which 

they  keep). 
Her  words  did  of  their  meaning  bor- 
row sound. 
Her  cheek  did  catch  the  color  of  her 

words. 
I  heard  and  trembled,  yet  I  could  but 

hear; 
My  heart  paused  —  my  raised  eyelids 

would  not  fall. 
But  still  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  sky. 
I  seem'd  the  only  part  of  Time  stood 

stUl, 
And  saw  the  motion  cf  all  other  things; 
While  her  words,  syllable  by  syllable, 
Like  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  my  ear 
Fell ;  and  I  wish'd,  yet  wish*d  her  not 

to  speak; 


But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no 

wish. 
What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all 
Her  maiden  dignities  of  Hope  and 

Love  — 
"Perchance,"  she   said,    "returned." 

Even  then  the  stars 
Did  tremble  in  their  stations  as  Igazed; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no 

wish. 
No  wish  —  no  hope.     Hope  was  not 

wholly  dead. 
But  breathing  hard  at  the  approach 

of  Death,  — 
Camilla,  my  Camilla,  who  was  mine 
No  longer  in  the  dearest  sense  of  mine— 
For  all  the  secret  of  her  inmost  heart. 
And  all  the  maiden  empire  of  her 

mind. 
Lay  like  a  map  before  me,  and  I  saw 
There,  where  I  hoped  myself  to  reign 

as  king. 
There,  where  that  day  I  crown'd  my- 
self as  king. 
There  in  my  realm  and  even  on  my 

throne. 
Another  I  then  it  seem'd  as  tho*  a  link 
Of  some  tight  chain  within  my  inmost 

frame 
Was  riven  in  twain :  that  life  I  heeded 

not 
Flow'd  from  me,  and  the  darkness  of 

the  grave. 
The  darkness  of  the  grave  and  utter 

night. 
Did  swallow  up  my  vision  ;  at  her  feet, 
Even  the  feet  of  her  I  loved,  1  fell, 
Smit    with    exceeding    sorrow    unto 

Death. 

Then  had  the  earth  beneath  me 
yawing  cloven 

With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  iceberg 
splits 

From  cope  to  base  —  had  Heaven  from 
all  her  doors. 

With  all  her  golden  thresholds  clash- 
ing, roird 

Her  heaviest  thunder —  I  had  lain  as 
dead. 

Mute,  blind  and  motionless  as  then  I 
lay; 
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Dead,  for  henceforth  there  was  no  life 

for  me ! 
Mute,  for  henceforth  what  use  were 

words  to  me ! 
Blind,  for  the  day  was  as  the  night  to 

me ! 
The  night  to  me  was  kinder  than  the 

day; 
The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day, 
Because  my  grief  as  yet  was  newly 

born 
Of  eyes  too  weak  to  look  upon  the 

light; 
And  thro'  the  hasty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Life  was  startled  from  the  ten- 
der love 
Of  him  she  brooded  over.     Would  I 

had  lain 
Until  the  plaited  ivy-tress  had  wound 
Kound  my  worn  limbs,  and  the  wild 

brier  had  driven 
Its  knotted  thorns  thro'  my  unpain- 

ing  brows. 
Leaning  its  roses  on  my  faded  eyes. 
The  wind  had  blown  above  me,  and 

the  rain 
Had  fairn  upon  me,  and  the  gilded 

snake 
Had  nestled,  in  this  bosom-throne  of 

Love, 
But  I  had  been  at  rest  for  evermore. 

Long  time  entrancement  held  me. 

All  too  soon 
Life  (like  a  wanton  too-officious  friend. 
Who  will  not  hear  denial,  vain   and 

rude 
With  proffer  of  unwish'd-for  services) 
Entering  all  the  avenues  of  sense 
Past  thro'  into  his  citadel,  the  brain. 
With  hated  warmth  of  apprehensive- 

ness. 
And  first  the  chillness  of  the  sprinkled 

brook 
Smote  on  my  brows,  and  then  I  seem'd 

to  hear 
Its  murmur,  as  the  drowning  seaman 

hears, 
Who  with  his  head  below  the  surface 

dropt 
Listens  the  muffled  booming  indistinct 
Of  the  confused  floods^  and  dimly  know9 


His  head  shall  rise  no  more :  and  then 

came  in 
The  white  light  of  the  weary  moon 

above, 
Diffused  and  molten  into  flaky  cloud. 
Was  my  sight  drunk  that  it  did  shape 

to  me 
Him  who  should  own  that  namel  Were 

it  not  well 
If  so  be  that  the  echo  of  that  name 
Ringing  within  the  fancy  had  updrawn 
A  fashion  and  a  phantasm   of    the 

form 
It  should    attach  to?     Phantom!  — 

had  the  ghastliest 
That  ever  lusted  for  a  body,  sucking 
The  foul  steam  of  the  grave  to  thicken 

by  it, 
There  in   the  shuddering  moonlight 

brought  its  face 
And  what  it  has  for  eyes  as  close  to 

mine 
As  he  did — better  that  than  his,  than 

he 
The  friend,  the  neighbor,  Lionel,  the 

beloved. 
The  loved,  the  lover,  the  happy  Lionel^ 
The  low-voiced,  tender- spirited  Lionel, 
All  joy,  to  whom  my  agony  was  a  joy. 
O  how  her  choice  did  leap  forth  from 

his  eyes ! 
0  how  her  love  did  clothe  itself  in 

smiles 
About  his  lips!    and  —  not  one  mo- 
ment's grace  — 
Then  when  the  effect  weigh'd  seas 

upon  my  head 
To  come  my  way !  to  twit  me  with  the 

cause ! 

Was  not  the  land  as  free  thro'  all 

her  ways 
To  him  as  me  1     Was  not  his  wont  to 

walk 
Between  the  going  light  and  growing 

night  ? 
Had  I  not  learnt  my  loss  before  he 

came? 
CJould  that  be  more  because  he  came 

my  way  1 
Why  should  he  not  come  my  way  if 

he  would  ? 
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And  yet  to-night,  to-night  —  when  all 

my  wealth 
Flash'd  from  me  in  a  moment  and  I 

fell 
Beggar'd  for   ever  —  why  should  he 

come  my  way 
Robed  in  those  robes  of  light  I  must 

not  wear. 
With  that  great  crown  of  beams  about 

his  brows  — 
Come  like  an  angel  to  a  damned  soul, 
To  tell  him  of  the  bliss  he  had  with 

God- 
Come  like  a  careless  and  a  greedy 

heir 
That  scarce  can  wait  the  reading  of 

the  will 
Before  he   takes    possession?    Was 

mine  a  mood 
To  be  invaded  rudely,  and  not  rather 
A  sacred,  secret  unapproached  woe. 
Unspeakable  ?     I  was  shut  up  with 

Grief  ; 
She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight, 
Narded  and  swathed  and  balm'd  it 

for  herself. 
And  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  of  rock 
Never  to  rise  again.    I  was  led  mute 
Into  her  temple  like  a  sacrifice ; 
I  was  the  High  Priest  in  her  holiest 

place. 
Not  to  be  loudly  broken  in  upon. 

Oh  friend,  thoughts  deep  and  heavy 

as  these  well-nigh 
Overbore  the  limits  of  my  brain :  but  he 
Bent  o*er  me,  and  my  neck  his  arm 

upstay'd. 
I  thought  it  was  an  adder's  fold,  and 

once 
I  strove  to    disengage    myself,  but 

faird. 
Being  so  feeble ;  she  bent  above  me, 

too; 
Wan  was  her  cheek;  for  whatsoe'er 

of  blight 
Lives  in  the  dewy  touch  of  pity  had 

made 
The  red  rose  there  a  pale  one  —  and 

her  eyes  — 
I  saw  the  moonlight  glitter  on  their 

tears — 


And  some  few  drops  of  that  distress- 
ful rain 
Fell  on  my  face,  and  her  long  ringlets 

moved. 
Drooping  and  beaten  by  the  breeze, 

and  brushed 
My  fallen  forehead  in  their  to  and 

fro. 
For  in  the  sudden  anguish  of  her  heart 
Loosed  from  their  simple  thrall  they 

had  flow'd  abroad. 
And  floated  on  and  parted  round  her 

neck. 
Mantling  her  form    halfway.      She, 

when  I  woke. 
Something  she  ask'd,  I  know  not  what, 

and  ask'd, 
Unanswer'd,  since  I  spake  not;   for 

the  sound 
Of  that  dear  voice  so  musically  low, 
And  now  first  heard  with  any  sense 

of  pain. 
As  it  had  taken  life  away  before. 
Choked  all  the  syllables,  that  strove 

to  rise 
From  my  full  heart. 

The  blissful  lover,  too. 
From  his  great  hoard  of  happiness 

distill'd 
Some  drops  of   solace;  like  a  vain 

rich  man. 
That,  having  always  prosper'd  in  the 

world. 
Folding  his  hands,  deals  comfortable 

words 
To  hearts  wounded  for  ever ;  yet,  in 

truth, 
Fair  speech  was  his  and  delicate  of 

phrase. 
Falling  in  whispers  on  the  sense,  ad- 
dressed 
More  to  the  inward  than  the  outward 

ear. 
As  rain  of  the  midsummer  midnight 

soft. 
Scarce-heard,  recalling  fragrance  and 

the  green 
Of    the  dead  spring:   but  mine  was 

wholly  dead. 
No  bud,  no  leaf,  no  flower,  no  fruit 

for  me. 
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Yet  who  had  done,  or  who  had  suffered 

wrong  ? 
And  why  was  I  to  darken  their  pure 

love, 
If ,  as  I  found,  they  two  did  love  each 

other, 
Because  my  own  was  darkened  1  Why 

was  I 
To  cross  between  their  happy  star  and 

them? 
To  stand  a  shadow  by  their  shining 

doors. 
And  vex  them  with  my  darkness? 

Did  I  love  her  ? 
Ye  know  that  I  did  love  her ;  to  this 

present 
My  fuU-orVd  love  has  waned  not. 

Did  I  love  her. 
And  could  I  look  upon  her  tearful 

eyes? 
What  had  she  done  to  weep  ?     Why 

should  she  weep  ? 

0  innocent  of  spirit  —  let  my  heart 
Break    rather  —  whom    the    gentlest 

airs  of  Heaven 

Should  kiss  with  an  unwonted  gentle- 
ness. 

Her  love  did  murder  mine?  What 
then?     She  deem'd 

1  wore  a  brother's  mind:  she  call'd 

me  brother : 
She  told  me  all  her  love :  she  shall 
not  weep. 

The  brightness  of  a  burning  thought, 

awhile 
In  battle  with  the  glooms  of  my  dark 

will. 
Moonlike  emerged,  and  to  itself  lit  up 
There  on  the  depth  of  an  unfathom'd 

woe 
Reflex  of  action.    Starting  up  at  once, 
As  from  a  dismal  dream  of  my  own 

death, 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  lost  my  love  in 

Love; 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  graspt  the  hand  she 

lov'd. 
And  laid  it  in  her  own,  and  sent  my 

cry 
Thro'  the  blank  night  to  Him  who 

loving  made 


The  happy   and   the   unhappy   love, 

that  He 
Would  hold  the  hand  of  blessing  over 

them, 
Lionel,  the  happy,  and  her,  and  her, 

his  bride ! 
Let  them  so  love  that  men  and  boys 

may  say, 
"  Lo  !  how  they  love  each  other !  "  till 

their  love 
Shall  ripen  to  a  proverb,  unto  all 
Known,  when  their  faces  are  forgot  in 

the  land  — 
One  golden  dream  of  love,  from  which 

may  death 
Awake  them  with  heaven's  music  in  a 

life 
More  living  to  some  happier  happi- 
ness, 
Swallowing  its  precedent  in  victory. 
And  as  for  me,  Camilla,  as  for  me,  — . 
The  dew  of  tears  is  an  unwholesome 

dew. 
They  will  but  sicken  the  sick  plant 

the  more. 
Deem  that  I  love  thee  but  as  brothers 

do. 
So  shalt  thou  love  me  still  as  sisters 

do; 
Or    if    thou    dream    aught    farther, 

dream  but  how 
I  could  have  loved  thee,  had  there 

been  none  else 
To  love  as  lovers,  loved  again   by 

thee. 

Or  this,  or  somewhat  like  to  this,  I 
spake. 

When  I  beheld  her  weep  so  rue- 
fully; 

For  sure  my  love  should  ne'er  indue 
the  front 

And  mask  of  Hate,  who  lives  on 
others'  moans. 

Shall  Love  pledge  Hatred  in  her  bit- 
ter draughts. 

And  batten  on  her  poisons  ?  Love 
forbid ! 

Love  passeth  not  the  threshold  of  cold 
Hate, 

And  Hate  is  strange  beneath  the  roof 
of  Love. 
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O  Liove,  if  thou  be'st  Love,  dry  up 

these  tears 
Shed  for  the  love  of  Love  ;  for  tho' 

mine  image. 
The  subject  of  thy  power,  be  cold  in 

her, 
Yet,  like  cold  snow,  it  melteth  in  the 

source 
Of   these  sad  tears,  and  feeds  their 

downward  flow. 
So  Love,  arraign'd  to  judgment  and 

to  death, 
Keceived    unto    himself    a    part    of 

blame. 
Being  guiltless,  as  an  innocent  pri- 
soner. 
Who,  when  the  woful  sentence  hath 

been  past. 
And  all  the  clearness  of  his  fame  hath 

gone 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  curse  of 

man. 
First  falls  asleep  in  swoon,  wherefrom 

awaked. 
And  looking  round  upon  his  tearful 

friends. 
Forthwith    and    in    his    agony    con- 
ceives 
A  shameful  sense  as  of  a  cleaving 

crime  — 
For  whence  without  some  guilt  should 

such  grief  be  ? 

So  died  that  hour,  and  fell  into  the 
abysm 

Of  forms  outworn,  but  not  to  me  out- 
worn. 

Who  never  haird  another — was  there 
one  ? 

There  might  be  one  —  one  other,  worth 
the  life 

That  made  it  sensible.  So  that  hour 
died 

Like  odor  rapt  into  the  winged 
wind 

Borne  into  aUen  lands  and  far  away. 

There  be  some  hearts  so  airily  built, 

that  they. 
They  —  when  their  love  is  wrecked  — 

if  Love  can  wreck  — 
On  that  sharp  ridge  of  utmost  doom 

ride  highly 


Above  the  perilous  seas  of  Change 

and  Chance  ; 
Nay,  more,   hold  out  the  lightg  of 

cheerfulness ; 
As  the  tall  ship,  that  many  a  dreary 

year 
Knit  to  some  dismal  sandbank  far  at 

sea. 
All  thro'  the  livelong  hours  of  utter 

dark. 
Showers  slanting  light  upon  the  dolor- 
ous wave. 
For  me  —  what  light,  what  gleam  on 

those  black  ways 
Where  Love  could  walk  with  banish  d 

Hope  no  more  ? 

It  was  ill-done  to  part  you,  Sistetd 

fair; 
Love's  arms  were  wreath'd  about  thb 

neck  of  Hope, 
And    Hope  kiss'd  Love,  and    Love 

drew  in  her  breath 
In  that  close  kiss,    and    drank  her 

whisper'd  tales. 
They  said  that  Love  would  die  when 

Hope  was  gone, 
And  Love  mourn'd  long,  and  sorrowed 

after  Hope ; 
At  last  she  sought  out  Memory,  and 

they  trod 
The  same  old  paths  where  Love  had 

walk'd  with  Hope, 
And  Memory  fed  the  soul   of  Love 

with  tears. 

IL 

FsoM  that  time  forth  I  would  not  see 

her  more ; 
But    many    weary    moons    I    lived 

alone  — 
Alone,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great 

forest. 
Sometimes  upon  the  hills  beside  the 

sea 
All  day  I  watch'd  the  floating  isles  of 

shade. 
And  sometimes  on  the  shore,  upon  the 

sands 
Insensibly  I  drew  her  name,  until 
The  meaning  of  the  letters  shot  into 
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My  brain ;  anon  the  wanton  billow 

wash'd 
Them  over,  till  they  faded  like  my 

love. 
The  hollow  caverns  heard  me — the 

black  brooks 
Of  the  midf orest  heard  me  —  the  soft 

winds, 
Laden  with  thistledown  and  seeds  of 

flowers, 
Paused  in  their  course  to  hear  me,  for 

my  voice 
Was   all  of  thee:   the  merry  linnet 

knew  me. 
The  squirrel  knew  me,  and  the  dragon- 

fly 
Shot  by  me  like  a  flash  of  purple  fire. 
The    rough  brier  tore   my  bleeding 

palms ;  the  hemlock, 
Brow-hfgh,  did  strike  my  forehead  as 

I  past ; 
Yet  trod  I  not  the  wildflower  in  my 

path. 
Nor  bruised  the  wildbird's  egg. 

Was  this  the  end  ? 
Why  grew  we  then  together  in  one 

plot? 
Why  fed  we  from  one  fountain  ?  drew 

one  sun  ? 
Why  were  our  mothers*  branches  of 

one  stem  ? 
Why  were  we  one  in  all  things,  save 

in  that 
Where  to  have  been  one  had  been  the 

cope  and  crown 
Of  all  I  hoped  and  f ear'd  ?  —  if  that 

same  nearness 
Were  father  to  this  distance,  and  that 

one 
Vauntcourier  to  the  double  f  if  Affec- 
tion 
Living    slew    Love,    and    Sympathy 

hew'd  out 
The  bosom-sepulchre  of  Sympathy  ? 

Chiefly  I  sought  the  cavern  and  the 

hill 
Where  last  we  roam*d  together,  for  the 

sound 
Of  the  loud  stream  was  pleasant,  and 

the  wind 


Came  wooingly  with  woodbine  smells. 
Sometimes 

All  day  I  sat  within  the  cavern-mouth. 

Fixing  my  eyes  on  those  three  cypress- 
cones 

That  spired  above  the  wood ;  and  with 
mad  hand 

Tearing  the  bright  leaves  of  the  ivy- 
screen, 

I*  cast  them  in  the  noisy  brook  be- 
neath, 

And  watch'd  them  till  they  vanished 
from  my  sight 

Beneath  the  bower  of  wreathed  eglan- 
tines : 

And  all  the  fragments  of  the  living 
rock 

(Huge  blocks,  which  some  old  trem- 
bling of  the  world 

Had  loosened  from  the  mountain,  till 
they  fell 

Half-digging  their  own  graves)  these 
in  my  agony 

Did  I  make  bare  of  all  the  golden 
moss. 

Wherewith  the  dashing  runnel  in  the 
spring 

Had  liveried  them  all  over.  In  my 
brain 

The  spirit  seem'd  to  flag  from  thought 
to  thought. 

As  moonlight  wandering  thro'  a  mist : 
my  blood 

Crept  like  marsh  drains  thro'  all  my 
languid  limbs ; 

The  motions  of  my  heart  seem'd  far 
within  me, 

Unfrequent,  low,  as  tho'  it  told  its 
pulses ; 

And  yet  it  shook  me,  that  my  frame 
would  shudder. 

As  if  'twere  drawn  asunder  by  the  rack. 

But  over  the  deep  graves  of  Hope  and 
Fear, 

And  all  the  broken  palaces  of  the 
Past, 

Brooded  one  master-passion  evermore. 

Like  to  a  low-hung  and  a  fiery  sky 

Above  some  fair  metropolis,  earth- 
shock'd,  — 

Hung  round  with  ragged  rims  and 
burning  f  olds^  — 
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Einbathing  all  with  wild  and  woful 

hues. 
Great  hills  of  ruins,  and  collapsed 

masses 
Of  thundershaken  columns  indistinct, 
And  fused  together  in  the  tyrannous 

light  — 
Ruins,  the  ruin  of  all  my  life  and  me ! 

Sometimes  I  thought  Camilla  was 
no  more, 

Some  one  had  told  me  she  was  dead, 
and  ask'd 

If  I  would  see  her  burial :  then  I  seemed 

To  rise,  and  through  the  forest-shadow 
borne 

With  more  than  mortal  swiftness,  I 
ran  down 

The  steepy  sea-bank,  till  I  came  upon 

The  rear  of  a  procession,  curving  round 

The  silver-sheeted  bay:  in  front  of 
which 

Six  stately  virgins,  all  in  white,  upbear 

A  broad  earth-sweeping  pall  of  whitest 
lawn. 

Wreathed  round  the  bier  with  gar- 
lands :  in  the  distance. 

From  out  the  yellow  woods  upon  the 
hill 

Look'd  forth  the  summit  and  the  pin- 
nacles 

Of  a  gray  steeple  —  thence  at  intervals 

A  low  bell  tolling.  All  the  pageantry, 

Save  those  six  virgins  which  upheld 
the  bier, 

Were  stoled  from  head  to  foot  in  flow- 
ing black ; 

One  walk'd  abreast  with  me,  and  veiled 
his  brow, 

And  he  was  loud  in  weeping  and  in 
praise 

Of  her  we  followed:  a  strong  sympathy 

Shook  all  my  soul:  I  flung  myself 
upon  him 

In  tears  and  cries :  I  told  him  all  my 
love. 

How  I  had  loved  her  from  the  first ; 
whereat 

He  shrank  and  howl'd,  and  from  his 
brow  drew  back 

His  hand  to  push  me  from  him  ;  and 
the  face, 


The  very  face  and  form  of  Lionel 

Flash'd  thro'  my  eyes  into  my  inner- 
most brain, 

And  at  his  feet  I  seem'd  to  faint  and 
fall, 

To  "fall  and  die  away.     I  could  not  rise 

Aileit  1  strove  to  follow.  They  past 
on. 

The  lordly  Phantasms !  in  their  float- 
ing folds 

They  past  and  were  no  more :  but  I 
had  fallen 

Prone  by  the  dashing  runnel  on  the 
grass. 

Alway    the     inaudible      invisible 

thought. 
Artificer  and  subject,  lord  and  slave. 
Shaped  by  the  audible  and  visible, 
Moulded  the  audible  and  visible; 
All  crisped  sounds  of  wave  and  leaf 

and  wind, 
Flatter'd  the  fancy  of  my  fading  brain; 
The    cloud-pavilion'd    element,    the 

wood, 
The  mountain,  the  three  cypresses,  the 

cave. 
Storm,  sunset,  glows  and  glories  of 

the  moon 
Below  black  firs,  when  silent-creeping 

winds 
Laid  the  long  night  in  silver  streaks 

and  bars, 
Were  wrought  into  tlie  tissue  of  my 

dream : 
The  moanings  in  the  forest,  the  loud 

brook, 
Cries  of  the  partridge  like  a  rusty  key 
Turn'd  in  a  lock,  owl-whoop  and  dor- 
hawk-whirr 
Awoke  me  not,  but  were  a  part  of 

sleep, 
And  voicesin  thedistance  calling  to  me 
And  in  my  vision  bidding  me  dream  on, 
Like  sounds  without  the  twilight  realm 

of  dreams, 
Which  wander  round  the  bases  of  the 

hills, 
And  murmur  at  the  low-dropt  eaves 

of  sleep. 
Half-entering  tlie  portals.    Oftentimes 
The  vision  had  fair  prelude,  in  the  end 
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Opening  on   darkness,  stately  yesti- 

bules 
To  caves  and  shows  of  Death :  wheth- 
er the  mind, 
With  some  revenge — even  to  itself 

unknown,  — 
Made  strange  division  of  its  suffering 
With  her,  whom   to   have  suffering 

view*d  had  been 
Extremest  pain ;  or  that  the  clear-eyed 

Spirit, 
Being  blunted  in  the  Present,  grew  at 

length 
Prophetical  and  prescient  of  whatever 
The  Future  had  in  store :   or  that 

which  most 
Enchains  belief,  the  sorrow  of  my 

spirit 
Was  of  so  wide  a  compass  it  took  in 
All  I  had  loved,  and  my  dull  agony, 
Ideally  to  her  transferred,  became 
Anguish  intolerable. 

The  day  waned ; 
Uone   I  sat   with    her:    about    my 

brow 
Her  warm  breath  floated  in  the  utter- 
ance 
Of    silver-chorded    tones:    her    lips 

were  sunder'd 
With  smiles  of  tranquil  bliss,  which 

broke  in  light 
Like  morning  from  her  eyes  —  her 

eloquent  eyes, 
(As  I  have  seen  them  many  a  hundred 

times) 
Fill'd  all  with  pure  clear  fire,  thro* 

mine  down  rain'd 
Their  spirit-searching  splendors.    As 

a  vision 
Unto  a  haggard  prisoner,  iron-stay'd 
In  damp  and  dismal  dungeons  under- 
ground. 
Confined  on  points  of    faith,  when 

strength  is  shock'd 
With    torment,   and    expectancy    of 

worse 
Upon  the  morrow,  thro*  the  ragged 

walls. 
All  unawares  before  his  half-shut  eyes, 
Comes  in  upon  him  in  the  dead  of 

night, 


And  with  the  excess  of  sweetness  and 

of  awe, 
Makes   the  heart  tremble,  and    the 

sight  run  over 
Upon  his  steely  gyves ;  so  those  fair 

eyes 
Shone  on  my  darkness,  forms  which 

ever  stood 
Within  the  magic  cirque  of  memory. 
Invisible  but  deathless,  waiting  still 
The  edict  of  the  will  to  reassume 
The  semblance  of  those  rare  realities 
Of  which  they  were  the  mirrors.    Now 

the  light 
Which   was  their  life,  burst  through 

the  cloud  of  thought 
Keen,  irrepressible. 

It  was  a  room 
Within  the  summer-house  of  which  I 

spake, 
Hung  round  with  paintings  of  the  sea, 

and  one 
A  vessel  in  mid-ocean,  her  heaved 

jrow 
Clambering,  the  mast  bent  and  the 

j.-avin  wind 
In  her  sail  roaring.    From  the  outer 

day, 
Betwixt  the  close-set  ivies  came   a 

broad 
And  solid  beam  of  isolated  light. 
Crowded  with  driving  atomies,  and 

fell 
Slanting  upon  that  picture,  from  prime 

youth 
Well-known  well-loved.    She  drew  it 

long  ago 
Forthgazing  on  the  waste  and  open 

sea, 
One  morning  when  the  upblown  bil- 
low ran 
Shoreward  beneath  red  clouds,  and  I 

had  pour*d 
Into    the  shadowing  pencil's  naked 

forms 
Color  and  life  :  it  was  a  bond  and  seal 
Of  friendship,  spoken  of  with  tearful     \ 

smiles ; 
A  monument  of    childhood   and   of 

love ; 
The  poesy  of  childhood;  my  lost  love 
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Symbord  in  storm.    We  gazed  on  it 

together 
In  mute  and  glad  remembrance,  and 

eacli  heart 
Grew  closer  to  the  other,  and  the  eye 
Was  riveted  and  charm-bound,  gazing 

like 
The  Indian  on  a  still-eyed  snake,  low- 

couch'd  — 
A  beauty  which  is  death ;  when  all  at 

once 
That  painted    vessel,  as  with  inner 

life. 
Began  to  heave  upon  that  painted 

sea; 
Aij  earthquake,  my  loud  heart-beats, 

made  the  ground 
Beel  under  us,  and  all  at  once,  soul, 

life 
And  breath  and    motion,  past^  and 

flow'd  away 
To  those  unreal  billows:  round  and 

round 
A  whirlwind  caught    and  bore  us; 

nnighty  gyres 
Rapid  and  vast,  of  hissing  spray  wind- 
driven 
Far  thro*  the  dizzy  dark.    Aloud  she 

shriek'd ; 
My  heart  was  cloven  with  pain;  I 

wound  my  arms 
About  her:  we  whirled  giddily;  the 

wind 
Sung ;  but  I  clasp'd  her  without  fear : 

her  weight 
Shrank  in  my  grasp,  and  over  my  dim 

eyes, 
And   parted  lips  which    drank    her 

breath,  down-hung 
The  jaws  of  Death :  I,  groaning,  from 

me  flung 
Her  empty  phantom :  all  the  sway  and 

whirl 
Of  the  storm  dropt  to  windless  calm, 

and  I 
Down  welter'd  thro*  the  dark  ever  and 

ever. 

m. 

I  CAME  one  day  and  sat  among  the 
stones 


Strewn  in  the  entry  of  the  moaning 

cave; 
A  morning  air,  sweet  after  rain,  ran 

over 
The  rippling  levels  of  the  lake,  and 

blew 
Coolness  and  moisture  and  all  smells 

of  bud 
And  foliage  from  the  dark  and  drip- 
ping woods 
Upon  my  fever'd  brows  that  shook 

and  throbb'd 
From  temple  unto  temple.    To  what 

height 
The  day  had  grown  I  know  not    Then 

came  on  me 
The  hollow  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  all 
The  vision  of  the  bier.    As  heretofore 
I  walk'd  behind  with  one  who  veil'd 

his  brow. 
Methought  by  slow  degrees  the  sullen 

bell 
Toird  quicker,  and  the  breakers  on  the 

shore 
Sloped  into  louder  surf:  those   that 

went  with  me, 
And  those  that  held  the  bier  before 

my  face, 
Moved  with  one  spirit  round  about 

the  bay. 
Trod  swifter  steps ;  and  while  I  walk'd 

with  these 
In  marvel  at  that  gradual  change,  I 

thought 
Four  bells  instead  of    one  began  to 

ring. 
Four  merry  bells,  four  merry  marriage- 
bells. 
In  clanging  cadence  jangling  peal  on 

peal  — 
A  long  loud  clash  of  rapid  marriage- 
bells. 
Then  those  who  led  the  van,  and  those 

in  rear, 
Rush'd  into  dance,  and  like  wild  Bac- 
chanals 
Fled  onward  to  the  steeple  in  the 

woods : 
I,  too,  was  borne  along  and  felt  the 

blast 
Beat  on  my  heated  eyelids :  all  at 

once 
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The  front  rank  made  a  sudden  halt ; 

the  bells 
Lapsed  into  frightful  stillness;  the 

surge  fell 
From  thunder  into  whispers ;  those  six 

maids 
With  shrieks  and  ringing  laughter  on 

the  sand 
Threw  down  the  bier ;  the  woods  upon 

the  hill 
Waved  with  a  sudden  gust  that  sweep- 
ing down 
Took  the  edges  of  the  pall,  and  blew 

it  far 
Until  it  hung,  a  little  silver  cloud 
Over  the  sounding  seas:  I  tum*d:  my 

heart 
Shrank  in  me,  like  a  snowflake  in  the 

hand, 
Waiting  to  see  the  settled  countenance 
Of  her  I  loved,  adorn'd  with  fading 

flowers. 
But    she    from    out    her    death-like 

chrysalis. 
She  from  her  bier,  as  into  fresher 

life. 
My  sister,  and  my  cousin,   and  my 

love. 
Leapt  lightly  clad  in  bridal  white  — 

her  hair 
Studded  with  one  rich  Provence  rose 

^a  light 
•Of  smiling  welcome  round  her  lips  — 

her  eyes 
And  cheeks  as  bright  as  when  she 

climb'd  the  hill. 
One  hand  she  reach'd  to  those  that 

came  behind. 
And  while  I  mused  nor  yet  endured 

to  take 
So  rich  a  prize,  the  man  who  stood 

with  me 
Stept  gaily  forward,  throwing  down 

his  robes. 
And  claspt  her  hand  in  his :  again  the 

bells 
Jangled  and  clang'd :  again  the  stormy 

surf 
Crash'd  in  the  shingle :  and  the  whirl- 
ing rout 
Led  by  those  two  rush'd  into  dance, 

and  fled 


Wind-footed    to  the    steeple  in  the 

woods. 
Till  they  were  swallowed  in  the  leafy 

bowers, 
And  I  stood  sole  beside  the  vacant 

bier. 

There,  there,  my  latest  vision — then 
the  event ! 

IV. 

THE   GOLDEN  8UPPBR.1 

{Another  speaks.) 

He  flies  the  event :  he  leaves  the  event 

to  me : 
Poor  Julian — how  he  rush'd  away; 

the  bells. 
Those  marriage-bells,  echoing  in  ear 

^     and  heart  — 
But  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  you 

saw, 
As  who  should  say  "  Continue."    Well 

he  had 
One  golden  hour — of  triumph  shall  I 

say? 
Solace  at  least — before  he  left  his 

home. 

Would  you  had  seen  him  in  that 
hour  of  his ! 

He  moved  thro'  all  of  it  majesti- 
cally — 

Restrained  himself  quite  to  the  close  — 
but  now  — 

Whether  they  ivere  his  lady's  mar- 
riage bells,  I 

Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy,         .' 

I  never  ask'd :  but  Lionel  and  the  girl     \ 

Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came      ! 
again 

Back  to  his  mother's  house  among  the 
pines. 

But  these,  their  gloom,  the  mountains 
and  the  Bay, 

The  whole  land  weigh'd  him  down  as 

^tna  does  ' 

The  Giant  of  Mythology:  he  would    "I 

go,  '  I 

^  This  poem  is  founded  upon  a  story  in 
Boccaccio.    See  Introduction,  p.  647. 
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Would  leave  the  land  for  ever,  and 

had  gone 
Surely,  but  for  a  whisper,  "Go  not 

yet," 
Some  warning  —  sent  divinely  —  as  it 

seemM 
By  that  which  followed  —  but  of  this 

I  deem 
As  of  the  visions  that  he  told  —  the 

event 
Glanced  back  upon  them  in  his  after 

life, 
And  partly  made  them  —  tho'  he  knew 

it  not. 

And  thus  he  stay'd  and  would  not 

look  at  her  — 
No  not  for  months :  but,  when  the 

eleventh  moon 
After  their  marriage  lit  the  lover's  Bay, 
Heard  yet  once  more  the  tolling  bell, 

and  said, 
Would  you  could  toll  me  out  of  life, 

but  found  — 
All  softly  as  his  mother  broke  it  to 

him  — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear, 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  his  lady 

dead  — 
Dead  —  and  had  lain  three  days  with- 
out a  pulse : 
All  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronounced 

her  dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her  (for  in  Julian's 

land 
They  never  nail  a  dumb  head  up  in 

elm), 
Bore  her  free-faced  to  the  free  airs  of 

heaven. 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own 

kin. 

What  did  ho  then?  not  die:  he  is 

here  and  hale  — 
Not  plunge  headforemost  from  the 

mountain  there. 
And  leave  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap : 

not  he : 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whisper 

now. 
Thought  that  he  knew  it.    "  This,  I 

stay'd  for  this ; 


0  love,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so 

long. 
Now,  now,  will   I  go  down  into  the 
grave, 

1  will  be  all  alone  with  all  I  love, 
And  kiss  her  on  the  lips.    She  is  his 

no  more : 
The  dead  returns  to  me,  and  I  go  down 
To  kiss  the  dead." 

The  fancy  stirr'd  him  so 
He  rose  and  went,  and  entering  the 

dim  vault. 
And,  making  there  a  sudden  light,  be- 
held 
All  round  about  him  that  which  all 

will  be. 
The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  went 

again. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  vault  he  saw 
His  lady  with  the  moonlight  on  her 

face; 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  bars 
Of  black  and  bands  of  silver,  which 

the  moon 
Struck  from  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of 

her 
Drown'd  in  the  gloom  and  horror  of 

the  vault. 

"  It  was  my  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  pass, 

to  sleep. 
To  rest,  to  be  with  her  —  till  the  great 

day 
Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which 

rights  all. 
And  raised  us  hand  in  hand."    And 

kneeling  there 
Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  once 

was  man, 
Dust,  as  he  said,  that  once  was  loving 

hearts, 
Hearts  that  had  beat  with  such  a  love 

as  mine  — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  as 

her  — 
He  softly  put  his  arm  about  her  neck 
And  kiss'd  her  more  than  once,  till 

helpless  death 
And  silence  made  him  bold  —  nay,  but 

I  wrong  him. 
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He  reverenced  his  dear  lady  even  in 
death ; 

But,  placing  his  true  hand  upon  her 
heart, 

"O,  you  warm  heart,"  he  moan'd, 
"  not  even  death 

Can  chill  you  all  at  once :"  then  start- 
ing, thought 

His  dreams  had  come  again.  "  Do  I 
wake  or  sleep  ? 

Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 

Mortal  once  more  1 "  It  beat  —  the 
heart  —  it  beat : 

Faint  —  but  it  beat :  at  which  his  own 
began 

To  pulse  with  such  a  vehemence  that 
it  drown'd 

The  feebler  motion  underneath  his 
hand. 

But  when  at  last  his  doubts  were  sat- 
isfied. 

He  raised  her  softly  from  the  sepul- 
chre, 

And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the 
cloak 

He  came  in,  and  now  striding  fast,  and 
now 

Sitting  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 

Holding  his  golden  burthen  in  his 
arms. 

So  bore  her  thro'  the  solitary  land 

Back  to  the  mother's  house  where  she 
was  bom. 

There  the  good  mother's  kindly  min- 
istering. 
With  half  a  night's  appliances,  recall'd 
Her  fluttering  life :  she  rais'd  an  eye 

that  ask'd 
"  Where  ?  "  till  the  things  familiar  to 

her  youth 
Had  made  a  silent  answer :  then  she 

spoke 
"  Here !  and  how  came  I  here  1 "  and 

learning  it 
(They  told  her  somewhat  rashly  as  I 

think) 
At  once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 
"  Ay,  but  you  know  that  you  must  give 

me  back : 
Send!    bid  him  come;"  but  Lionel 

was  away  — 


Stung  by  his  loss  had  vanish'd,  none 

knew  where. 
"  He  casts  me  out,"  she  wept,  "  and 

goes  "  —  a  wail 
That  seeming  something,  yet  was  noth- 
ing, bom 
Not  from  believing  mind,  but  shatter'd 

nerve. 
Yet  haunting  Julian,  as  her  own  re- 
proof 
At  some  precipitance  in  her  burial. 
Then,  when  her  own  true  spirit  had 

retum'd, 
"  Oh  yes,  and  you,"  she  said,  "  and 

none  but  you  1 
For  you  have  given  me  life  and  love 

again. 
And  none  but  you  yourself  shall  tell 

him  of  it. 
And  you  shall  give  me  back  when  he 

returns." 
"  Stay  then  a  little,"  answer'd  Julian, 

"  here. 
And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to 

yourself ; 
And  I  will  do  your  will.     I  may  not 

stay. 
No,  not  an  hour ;  but  send  me  notice 

of  him 
When  he  returns,  and  then  will  I  re- 

tum. 
And  I  will  make  a  solemn  offering  of 

you 
To  him  you  love."    And  faintly  she 

replied, 
"  And  I  will  do  yowr  will,  and  none 

shall  know." 

Not  know  1  with  such  a  secret  to  be 
known. 
But  all  their  house  was  old  and  loved 

them  both. 
And  all  the  house  had  known  the  loves 

of  both ; 
Had  died  almost  to  serve  them  any 

way, 
And  all  the  land  was  waste  and  soli- 
tary: 
And  then  he  rode  away ;  but  after  this, 
An  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travail  came 
Upon  her,  and  that  day  a  boy  was  bom, 
Heir  of  his  face  and  land,  to  Lionel. 
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And  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away, 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh, 
There  fever  seized  upon  him  :  myself 

was  then 
Travelling  that  land,  and  meant  to 

rest  an  hour ; 
And  sitting  down  to  such  a  base  repast, 
It  makes  me  angry  yet  to  speak  of  it  — 
I  heard  a   groaning    overhead,   and 

climVd 
The  moulder'd  stairs  (for  everything 

was  vile) 
And  in   a  loft,  with  none  to  wait  on 

him. 
Found,  as  it  seem'd,  a  skeleton  alone. 
Raving  of  dead  men's  dust  and  beat- 
ing hearts. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land, 
A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rush ! 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  care  of 

him 
Spra^  up  a  friendship  that  may  help 

us  yet. 
For  while  we  roam'd  along  the  dreary 

coast. 
And  waited  for  her  message,  piece  by 

piece 
I  learnt  the  dearier  story  of  his  life ; 
,      And,  tho'  he  loved  and  honored  Lionel, 
Found  that  the  sudden  wail  his  lady 

made 
Dwelt  in  his  fancy :  did  he  know  her 

worth. 
Her  beauty  even  1  should  he  not  be 

taught, 
Ev'n  by  the  price  that  others  setupon  it. 
The  value  of  that  jewel  he  had  to 
\  guard  ? 

Suddenly  came  her  notice  and  we 
past, 
I  with  our  lover  to  his  native. Bay. 

This  love  is  of  the  brain,  the  mind, 
the  soul : 
That  makes    the   sequel   pure;    tho' 
some  of  us 
'      Beginning  at  the  sequel  know  no  more. 
Not  such  am  I :  and  yet  I  say  the  bird 
That  will  not  hear  my  call,  however 
sweet. 


But  if  my  neighbor  whistle  answers 

him  — 
What  matter  ?  there  are  others  in  the 

wood. 
Yet  when  I  saw  her  (and  I  thought  him 

crazed, 
Tho'  not  with  such  a  craziness  as  needs 
A  cell  and  keeper),  those  dark  e:yes 

of  hers  — 
Oh  I  such  dark  eyes  !  and  not  her  eyes 

alone. 
But  all  from  these  to  where  she  touch'd 

on  earth. 
For  such  a  craziness  as  Julian's  look'd 
No  less  than  one  divine  apology. 

So  sweetly  and  so  modestly  she  came 
To  greet  us,  her  young  hero  in  her 

arms! 
"  Kiss  him,"  she  said.    "  You  gave  me 

life  again. 
He,  but  for  you,  had  never  seen  it  once. 
His  other  father  you !  Kiss  him,  and 

then 
Forgive  him,  if  his  name  be  Julian  too." 

Talk  of  lost  hopes  and  broken  heart  1 

his  own 
Sent  such  a  flame  into  his    face,   I 

knew 
Some  sudden  vivid  pleasure  hit  him 

there. 

But  he  was  all  the  more  resolved  to 

go, 
And  sent  at  once  to  Lionel,  praying 

him 
By   that  great  love  they  both   had 

borne  the  dead, 
To  come  and  revel  for  one  hour  with 

him 
Before  he  left  the  land  for  evermore  ; 
And  then  to  friends  —  they  were  not 

many  —  who  lived 
Scatteringly  about  that  lonely  land 

of  his. 
And  bade  them  to  a  banquet  of  fare- 
wells. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn  feast:  I 

never 
Sat  at  a  costlier ;  for  all  round  his  hall 
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From  column  on  to  column,  as  in  a 

wood, 
Not  such  as  here  —  an  equatorial  one. 
Great  garlands  swung  and  blossom'd ; 

and  beneath, 
Heirlooms,  and  ancient  miracles   of 

-     Art, 
Chalice  and  salver,  wines  that.  Heaven 

knows  when, 
Had  suck'd  the  fire  of  some  forgotten 

sun. 
And  kept  it  thro*  a  hundred  7ears  of 

gloom. 
Yet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  ruby — cups 
Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round 

in  gold  — 
Others  of  glass  as  costly  —  some  with 

gems 
Movable  and  resettable  at  will. 
And  trebling  all  the  rest  in  value  — 

Ah  heavens ! 
Why  need  I  tell  you  all  ?  —  suffice  to 

say 
That  whatsoever  such  a  house  as  his, 
And  his  was  old,  has  in  it  rare  or  fair 
Was  brought  before  the  guest :  and 

they,  the  guests, 
Wonder'd  at  some  strange  light  in 

Julian's  eyes 
(I  told  you  that  he  had  his   golden 

hour), 
And  such  a  feast,  ill-suited  as  it  seem'd 
To  such  a  time,  to  Lioners  loss  and  his 
And  that  resolved  self -exile   from   a 

land 
He  never  would  revisit,  such  a  feast 
So  rich,  so  strange,  and  stranger  ev'n 

tlian  rich. 
But  rich  as  for  the  nuptials  of  a  king. 

And  stranger  yet,  at  one  end  of  the 

hall 
Two  great  funereal  curtains,  looping 

down, 
Parted  a  little  ere  they  met  the  floor, 
About  a  picture  of  his  lady,  taken 
Some  years  before,  and  falling  hid  the 

frame. 
And  just   above  the  parting  was   a 

lamp: 
So  the  sweet  figure  folded  round  with 

night 


Seem'd  stepping  out  of  darkness  witl\ 
a  smile. 

Well  then —  our  solemn  feast —  we 

ate  and  drank. 
And  might  —  the  wines  being  of  such 

nobleness  — 
Have  jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes, 
And  something  weird  and  wild  about 

it  all : 
What  was  it?  for  our  lover  seldom 

spoke. 
Scarce  touched  the  meats;  but  ever 

and  anon 
A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Arising,  show'd  he  drank  beyond  his 

use; 
And  when  the  feast  was  near  an  end, 

he  said : 

"  There  is  a  custom  in  the  Orient, 
friends  — 
I  read  of  it  in  Persia  —  when  a  man 
Will  honor  those  who  feast  with  him, 

he  brings 
And  shows  them  whatsoever  he  ac- 
counts 
Of  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Gold,  jewels,  arms,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  custom " 

Pausing  here  a  moment,  all 
The  guests  broke  in  upon  him  with 

meeting  hands 
And  cries  about  the  banquet —  "  Beau- 
tiful! 
Who  could  desire  more  beauty  at  a 
feast  %  " 

The  lover  answered,  "  There  is  more 

than  one 
Here  sitting  who  desires  it.    Laud  me 

not 
Before  my  time,  but  hear  me  to  the 

close. 
This  custom  steps  yet  further  when 

the  guest 
Is  loved  and  honor'd  to  the  uttermost. 
For  after  he  hath  shown  him  gems  or 

gold, 
He  brings  and  sets  before  him  in  rich 

guise 
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That  which  is  thrice  as  beautiful  as 

these, 
The  beauty   that  is  dearest   to    his 

heart  — 
*0  my  heart's   lord,  would  I  could 

show  you,*  he  says, 
*  Ev*n  my  heart  too/    And  I  propose 

to-night 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my 

heart. 
And  my  heart  too. 

"  But  solve  me  first  a  doubt. 
I  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  ago ; 
He  had  a  faithful  servant,  one  who 

loved 
His  master  more  than  all  on  earth 

beside. 
He  falling  sick,  and  seeming  close  on 

death. 
His  master  would  not  wait  until  he 

died, 
But  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from 

the  door. 
And  leave  him  in  the  pubUc  way  to 

die.    • 
I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago. 
Who  found  the  dying  servant,  took 

him  home, 
And  fed,  and  cherish'd  him,  and  saved 

his  life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  master 

claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to  % 

him 
Who  thrust  him  out,  or  him  who  saved 

his  life  ?  " 

This  question,  so  fiung  down  before 

the  guests. 
And  balanced  either  way  by  each,  at 

length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the 

law  would  hold. 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  Lionel. 

Fair  speech  was  his,  and  delicate  of 

phrase. 
And  he  beginning  languidly  —  his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet — but  warming 

as  he  went, 


Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass 
it  by. 

Affirming  that  as  long  as  either  lived, 

By  all  the  laws  of  love  and  grateful- 
ness, 

The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was 
due 

All  to  the  saver  —  adding,  with  a 
smile, 

The  first  for  many  weeks  —  a  semi- 
smile 

As  at  a  strong  conclusion  —  "body 
and  soul 

And  life  and  limbs,  all  his  to  work  his 
will." 

Then  Julian  made  a  secret  sign  to 

me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them 

all. 
And  crossing  her  own  picture  as  she 

came, 
And  looking  as  much  lovelier  as  her- 
self 
Is  lovelier  than  all  others — on  her 

head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  under 

this 
A  veil,  that  seemed  no  more   than 

gilded  air, 
Flying  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern 

gauze 
With  seeds  of  gold  —  so,  with  that 

grace  of  hers. 
Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the 

wind, 
That  fiings  a  mist  behind  it  in  the 

sun  — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty 

babe, 
The  younger  Julian,  who  himself  was 

crown'd 
With  roses,  none  so  rosy  as  himself  — 
And  over  all  her  babe  and  her  the 

jewels 
Of  many  generations  of  his  house 
Sparkled    and    flash'd,    for    he    had 

decked  them  out 
As  for  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  love  — 
So  she  came  in  : — I  am  long  in  telling 

it, 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  strange. 
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Sad,  sweet,  and  strange  together  — 

floated  in  — 
While  all  the  guests  in  mute  amaze- 
ment rose  — 
And   slowly  pacing    to    the    middle 

hall. 
Before  the  board,  there  paused  and 

stood,  her  breast 
Hard-heaving,  and  her  eyes  upon  her 

feet. 
Not  daring  yet  to  glance  at  Lionel. 
But  him  she  carried,  him  nor  lights 

nor  feast 
Dazed  or  amazed,  nor  eyes  of  men  ; 

who  cared 
Only  to  use  his  own,  and  staring  wide 
And    hungering    for    the    gilt    and 

jewell'd  world 
About  him,  look'd,  as  he  is  like  to 

prove. 
When  Julian  goes,  the  lord  of  all  he 

saw. 

"My  guests,"  said  Julian:  "you 
are  honored  now 

Ev'n  to  the  uttermost ;  in  her  behold 

Of  all  my  treasures  the  most  beau- 
tiful. 

Of  all  things  upon  earth  the  dearest  to 
me." 

Then  waving  us  a  sign  to  seat  our- 
selves. 

Led  his  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  state. 

And  I,  by  Lionel  sitting,  saw  his  face 

Fire,  and  dead  ashes  and  all  fire  again 

Thrice  in  a  second,  felt  him  tremble 
too. 

And  heard  him  muttering,  "  So  like, 
so  like ; 

She  never  had  a  sister.     I  knew  none. 

Some  cousin  of  his  and  hers  —  O  God, 
so  like ! " 

And  then  he  suddenly  ask'd  her  if 
she  were. 

She  shook,  and  cast  her  eyes  down, 
and  was  dumb. 

And  then  some  other  questioned  if  she 
came 

From  foreign  lands,  and  still  she  did 
not  speak. 

Another,  if  the  boy  were  hers :  but 
she 


To  all  their  queries   answer'd  not  a 

word. 
Which   made  the  amazement  more, 

till  one  of  them 
Said,    shuddering,    "  Her    spectre  !  " 

But  his  friend 
Replied,  in  half  a  whisper,  "Not  at 

least 
The  spectre  that  will  speak  if  spoken 

to. 
Terrible  pity,  if  one  so  beautiful 
Prove,  as  I  almost  dread  to  find  her, 

dumbl" 

But  Julian,  sitting  by  her,  answer'd 

all: 
"  She  is  but  dumb,  because  in  her  you 

see 
That  faithful  servant  whom  we  spoke 

about. 
Obedient  to  her  second  master  now ; 
Which  will  not  last.     I  have  here  to- 
night a  guest 
So  bound  to  me  by  common  love  and 

loss  — 
What !  shall  I  bind  him  more  1  in  his 

behalf. 
Shall   I  exceed  the  Persian,   giving 

him 
That  which  of  all  things  is  the  dearest 

to  me. 
Not  only  showing?   and  he  himself 

pronounced 
That  my  rich  gift  is  wholly  mine  to 

give. 

"  Now  all  be  dumb,  and  promise  all 

of  you 
Not  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by 

word 
Or  whisper,  while  I  show  you  all  my 

heart." 
And  then  began  the  story  of  his  love 
As  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily  — 
The  passionate  moment  would    not 

suffer  that  — 
Past  thro'  his  visions  to  the  burial  •, 

thence 
Down  to  this  last  strange  hour  in  his 

own  hall ; 
And  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all 

his  guests 
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Once  more  as  by  enchantment;  all 

but  he, 
Lionel,  wlio  fain  had  risen,  but  fell 

again, 
And  sat  as  if  in  chains  —  to  whom  he 

said : 

"  Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for 

your  wife  j 
And  were  it  only  for  the  giver's  sake, 
And  tho'  she  seem  so  like  the  one  you 

lost, 
Yet  cast  her  not  away  so  suddenly. 
Lest  there  be  none  left  here  to  bring 

her  back ; 
I  leave  this  land  for  ever."     Here  he 

ceased. 

Then  taking  his  dear  lady  by  one 

hand, 
And  bearing        one  arm  the  noble 

babe. 
He    slowly  brought    them    both    to 

Lionel. 
And  there  the  vddower  husband  and 

dead  wif« 
^ush'd  each  at  each  with  a  cry,  that 

ipther  ;:eem'd 


For  some  new  death  than  for  a  life 
renewed ; 

Whereat  the  very  babe  began  to  wail ; 

At  once  they  tum'd,  and  caught  and 
brought  him  in 

To  their  charmed  circle,  and,  half  kill- 
ing him 

With  kisses,  round  him  closed  and 
claspt  again. 

But  Lionel,  when  at  last  he  freed  him- 
self 

From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a 
face 

All  over  glowing  with  the  sim  of 
life. 

And  love,  and  boundless  thanks  — 
the  sight  of  this 

So  frighted  our  good  friend,  that  turn- 
ing to  me 

And    saying,    "It    is    over:    let  us 

RO"- 

There  were  our  horses  ready  at  the 
doors  — 

We  bade  them  no  farewell,  but  mount- 
ing these 

He  past  for  ever  from  his  native  land ; 

And  I  with  him,  my  Julian,  back  to 
miiie. 
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TO 

ALFRED  TENNYSON, 

MY   GRANDSON. 


Gtolden-hair'd  Ally  whose  name  is  one  with  mine. 

Crazy  with  laughter  and  babble  and  earth's  new  wine, 

Now  that  the  flower  of  a  year  and  a  half  is  thine, 

O  little  blossom,  0  mine,  and  mine  of  mine, 

Glorious  poet  who  never  hast  written  a  line. 

Laugh,  for  the  name  at  the  head  of  my  verse  is  thine. 

May'st  thou  never  be  wrong'd  by  the  name  that  is  mine ! 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 

(in  the   I8LB   OF   WIGHT.) 
I. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  you  say,  "  you  are 

sure  it'll  all  come  right," 
But  the  boy  was  born  i'  trouble,  an' 

looks  so  wan  an'  so  white : 
Wait !  an'  once  I  ha'  waited — I  hadn't 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry.  — 

No,    no,    you    are    doing    me 

wrong ! 
Harry  and  I  were  married:  the  boy 

can  hold  up  his  head. 
The  boy  was  born  in  wedlock,  but 

after  my  man  was  dead ; 
I  ha'  work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an' 

I  work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you 

are  my  only  friend. 


Doctor,  if  you  can  wait,  I'll  tell  you 

the  tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  children,  he 

call'd  me  his  own  little  wife ; 


I  was  happy  when  I  was  with  him,  an' 

sorry  when  he  was  away. 
An'  when  we  play'd  together,  I  loved 

him  better  than  play ; 
He  workt  me   the  daisy  chain — he 

made  me  the  cowslip  ball, 
He  fought  the  boys  that  were  rude, 

an'  I  loved  him  better  than  all. 
Passionate  girl  tho'  I  was,  an'  often  at 

home  in  disgrace, 
I  never  could  quarrel  with  Harry  —  I 

had  but  to  look  in  his  face. 
III. 
There  was  a  farmer    in    Dorset  of 

Harry's  kin,  that  had  need 
Of  a  good  stout  lad  at  his  farm ;  he 

sent,  an'  the  father  agreed ; 
So  Harry  was  bound  to  the  Dorsetshire 

farm  for  years  an'  for  years ; 
I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  quay, 

poor  lad,  an'  we  parted  in  tears. 
The  boat  was  beginning  to  move,  we 

heard  them  a-ringing  the  bell, 
"Til  never  love  any  but  you,  God 

bless  you,  my  own  little  Nell." 

IV. 

I  was  a  child,  an'  he  was  a  child,  an' 
he  came  to  harm ; 
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There  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  workt 
with  him  up  at  the  farm, 

One  had  deceived  her  an'  left  her 
alone  with  her  sin  an' her  shame, 

And  so  she  was  wicked  with  Harry;  the 
girl  was  the  most  to  blame. 


And  years  went  over  till  I  that  was 

little  had  grown  so  tall, 
Xhe  men  would  say  of  the  maids,  "  Our 

Nelly's  the  flower  of  'em  all." 
I  didn't  take  heed  o'  Mem,  but  I  taught 

myself  all  I  could 
To  make  a  good  wife  for  Harry,  when 

Harry  came  home  for  good. 


Often  I  seem'd  unhappy,  and  often  as 
happy  too. 

For  I  heard  it  abroad  in  the  fields  "  I'll 
never  love  any  but  you  "  ; 

"I'll  never  love  any  but  you"  the 
morning  song  of  the  lark, 

"I'll  never  love  any  but  you"  the  night- 
ingale's hymn  in  the  dark. 


And  Harry  came  home  at  last,  but  he 

look'd  at  me  sidelong  and  shy, 
Vext  me  a  bit,  till  he  told  me  that  so 

many  years  had  gone  by, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall  — 

that  I  might   ha'  forgot   him 

somehow  — 
For  he  thought  —  there  were   other 

lads  —  he  was  fear'd  to  look 

at  me  now. 


Hard  was  the  frost  in  the  field, we  were 

married  o'  Christmas  day. 
Married  among  the  red  berries,  an'  all 

as  merry  as  May  — 
Those  were  the  pleasant  times,  my 

house  an*  my  man  were  my 

pride, 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i*  the  Channel 

arsalling  with  wind  an'  tide. 


But  work  was  scant  in  the  Isle,  tho' 

he  tried  the  villages  round, 
So  Harry  went  over  the  Solent  to  see 

if  work  could  be  found ; 
An'  he  wrote,  "  I  ha'  six  weeks'  work, 

little  wife,  so  far  as  I  know ; 
I'll  come  for  an  hour  to-morrow,  an' 

kiss  you  before  I  go." 


So  I  set  to  righting  the  house,  for 

wasn't  he  coming  that  day  ? 
An'  I  hit  on  an  old  deal-box  that  was 

push'd  in  a  corner  away. 
It  was  full  of  old  odds  an'  ends,  an'  a 

letter  along  wi'  the  rest, 
I  had  better  ha'  put  my  naked  hand 

in  a  hornets'  nest. 


"  Sweetheart "  —  this  was  the  letter  — 

this  was  the  letter  I  read  — 
"  You  promised  to  find  me  work  near 

you,  an'  I  wish  I  was  dead  — 
Didn't  you  kiss  me  an'  promise  ?  you 

haven't  done  it,  my  lad. 
An'  I  almost  died  o'  your  going  away, 

an'  I  wish  that  I  had." 

XII. 

I  too  wish  that  I  had  —  in  the  pleasant 

times  that  had  past. 
Before  I  quarrell'd  with  Harry  —  my 

quarrel  —  the  first  an'  the  last. 


For  Harry  came  in,  an'  I  flung  him  • 

the  letter  that  drove  me  wild. 
An'  he  told  it  me  all  at  once,  as  simple 

as  any  child, 
"  What  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I 

did  wi'  my  single  life  ? 
I  ha*  been  as  true  to  you  as  ever  a 

man  to  his  wife ; 
An'   she  wasn't    one   o'    the  worst." 

"Then,"  I  said, "  I'm  none  o'  the 

best." 
An'  he  smiled  at  me,  "  Ain't  you,  my 

love  ?    Come,  come,  little  wife, 

let  it  rest ! 
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The  man   isn't  like  the  woman,  no 

need  to  make  such  a  3tir." 
But  he  anger'd  me  all  tlie  more,  an'  I 
.    said  "You  were  keeping  with  her. 
When  I  was  a-loving  you  all  along  an' 

the  same  as  before." 
An*  he  didn't  speak  for  a  while,  an' 

he  anger'd  me  more  and  more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle 

way,  "  Let  bygones  be ! " 
"Bygones!  you  kept  yours  hush'd,"  I 

said,  "  when  you  married  me ! 
By-gones  ma'  be  come-agains;  an'  she 

—  in  her  shavie  an'  her  sin  — 
You'll  have  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if 

I  die  o'  my  lying  in  ! 
You'll  make  her  its  second  mother  I  I 

hate  her  —  an'  I  hate  you !  '* 
Ah,  Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better 

ha'  beaten  me  black  an*  blue 
Than  ha*  spoken  as  kind  as  you  did, 

when  I  were  so  crazy  wi*  spite, 
*'  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  'ill 

all  come  right." 


An*  he  took  three  turns  in  the  rain, 

an*  I  watch*d  him,  an'  when  he 

came  in 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard,  he  was 

all  wet  thro*  to  the  skin, 
An'  I  never  said  " off  wi'the  wet,"  I 

never  said  "  on  wi'  the  dry," 
So  1  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when 

he  came  to  bid  me  goodbye. 
*'  You  said  that  you  hated  me,  Ellen, 

but  that  isn't  true,  you  know ; 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  bit  —  you'll 

kiss  me  before  I  go  ?  " 


"Going!  you're   going  to  her — kiss 

her —  if  you  will,"  I  said,  — 
I  was  near  my  time  wi*  the  boy,  I  must 

ha*  been  light  i'  my  head  — 
"  I  had  sooner  be  cursed  than  kiss'd !  ** 

—  I  didn*t  know  well  what  I 

meant. 
But  I  tum*d  my  face  from  Am,  an*  he 

turn'd  hxi  face  an*  he  went. 


And  then  he  sent  me  a  letter,  "  I've 

gotten  my  work  to  do  ; 
You  wouldn't  kiss  me,  my  lass,  an'  I 

never  loved  any  but  you; 
I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an'  sorry 

for  what  she  wrote, 
I  ha*  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey  an'  go 

to-night  by  the  boat." 


An'   the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'   I 

thought  of  him  out  at  sea. 
An*  I  felt  I  had  been  to  blame;  he 

was  always  kind  to  me. 
"  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it 

'ill  all  come  right"  — 
An'  the  boat  went  down  that  night  — 

the  boat  went  down  that  night. 


RIZPAH. 

17—. 

I. 

Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind 

over  land  and  sea  — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind,  "O 

mother,  come  out  to  me." 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when 

he  knows  that  I  cannot  go  ? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and 
the  full  moon  stares  at  the  snow. 


We  should  be  seen,  my  dear;  they 

would  spy  us  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the 

storm  rushing  over  the  down. 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but 

am  led  by  the  creak  of  the  chain. 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I 

find  myself  drenched  with  the 

rain. 

III. 
Anything  fallen  again?   nay — what 

was  there  left  to  fall  ? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  num- 

ber'd  the  bones,  I  have  hidden 

them  all. 
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What  am  1  saying  ?  and  what  are  you  ? 

do  you  come  as  a  spy  1 
Falls  ?  what  falls  ?  who  knows  1  As 

the  tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 


Who  let  her  in?  how  long  hag  she  heen? 

you  —  what  have  you  heard  ? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet  ?  you  never 

have  spoken  a  word. 
O  —  to  pray  with  me — yes — a  lady 

—  none  of  their  spies  — 
But  the  tiight  has  crept  into  my  heart, 

and  hegim  to  darken  my  eyes. 


Ah — you,  that  have   lived  so  soft, 

what  should  you  know  of  the 

night, 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and 

the  bitter  frost  and  the  fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep  — 

you  were  only  made  for  the  day. 
I  have  gathered  my  baby  together — 

and  now  you  may  go  your  way. 


Nay  —  for  it*8  kind  of  you,  Madam,  to 

sit  by  an  old  dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I 

have  only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kissed  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before 

he  went  out  to  die. 
"  They  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said, 

and  he  never  has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard 

once  when  he  was  but  a  child  — 
"The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he 

said ;  he  was  always  so  wild  — 
And  idle  — and  couldn't  be  idle  —  my 

Willy  —  he  never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a 

soldier,  he  would  have   been 

one  of  his  best. 


But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates, 

and  they  never  would  let  him 

be  good ; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the 

mail,  and  he   swore   that   he 

would: 


And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one 
purse,  and  when  all  was  done 

He  flung  it  among  his  fellows — I'll 
none  of  it,  said  my  son. 


I  came  into  court  to  the  Judge  and  the 

lawyers.     I  told  them  my  tale, 
God's  own  truth — but  they  kill'd  him, 

they  kiird  him  for  robbing  the 

mail. 
They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show 

—  we  had  always  borne  a  good 

name  — 
To  be  hang'd  for  a  thief — and  then 

put  away  —  isn't  that  enough 

shame  ? 
Dust  to  dust — low  down — let  us  hide  \ 

but  they  set  him  so  high 
That  all  the  ships  of  the  world  could 

stare  at  him,  passing  by. 
God  'ill  pardon  the  hell-black  raven 

and  horrible  fowls  of  the  air. 
But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer 

who  kill'd  him  and  hang'd  him 

there. 

IX. 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.    I  had 

bid  him  my  last  goodbye ; 
They  had  fasten'd  the  door  of  his  cell. 

"  0  mother !  "  I  heai  d  him  cry. 
I  couldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  had 

something  further  to  say, 
And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.    The 

jailer  forced  me  away. 


Then  since  I  couldn't  but  hear  that 

cry  of  my  boy  that  was  dead. 
They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up :  they 

fasten'd  me  down  on  my  bed. 
"  Mother,  O  mother ! " —  he  call'd  in  the 

dark  to  me  year  after  year  — 
They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me 

—  you  know  that  I  couldn't  but 

hear; 
And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 

grown  so  stupid  and  still 
They  let  me  abroad  again  —  but  the 

creatures  had  worked  their  will. 
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Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  hut  bone 

of  my  bone  was  left  — 
I  stole  them  all  from  tlie  lawyers  — 

and  you,  will  you   call    it   a 

theft  ?  —     • 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd 

me,  the  bones  that  had  laughed 

and  had  cried  — 
Theirs  ?  0  no !  they  are  mine  —  not 

theirs  —  they  had  moved  in  my 

side. 


Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the 

bones?   I  kiss'd  'em,  I  buried 

*em  all  — 
I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old  —  in   the 

night  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
My  Willy  'ill  rise  up  whole  when  the 

trumpet  of  judgment  'ill  sound, 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I 

laid  him  in  holy  ground. 


They  would  scratch  him  up  —  they 

would  hang  him  again  on  the 

cursed  tree. 
Sin  1    O  yes  —  we  are  sinners,  I  know 

—  let  all  that  be, 
And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the 

Lord's  good  will  toward  men  — 
"  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the 

Lord  "  —  let  me  hear  it  again ; 
"Full  of  compassion  and  mercy  — 

long-suffering."    Yes,  O  yes  ! 
For  the  lawyer  is  born  but  to  murder 

— the  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless. 
^Te'll  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except 

for  the  worst  of  the  worst, 
And  the  first  may  be  last — I  have 

heard  it  in   church  —  and  the 

last  may  be  first. 
Suffering  —  O  long-suffering  —  yes,  as 

the  Lord  must  know. 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the 

wind  and  the  shower  and  the 


Heard,  have  youl  what?  they  have 

told  you  he  never  repented  his 

sin. 
How  do  they  know  it  ?  are  they  his 

mother  ?  are  you,  of  his  kin  ? 
Heard!  have  you  ever  heard,  when 

the  storm  on  the  downs  began, 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and 

the  sea  that  'ill  moan  like  a 

man? 


Election,  Election  and  Reprobation  — 

it's  all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I 

shall  not  find  him  in  Hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that 

the  Lord  has   look'd  into  my 

care. 
And  He  means  me  I'm  sure  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 


And  if  he  be  lost — but  to  save  my  soul, 

that  is  all  your  desire  : 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul 

if  my  boy  be  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark  —  go, 

go,  you  may  leave  me  alone  — 
You  neyer  have  borne  a  child  —  you 

are  just  as  hard  as  a  stone. 


Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon !    I  think 

that  you  mean  to  be  kind. 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my 

Willy's  voice  in  the  wind  — 
The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright  —  he 

used  but  to  call  in  the  dark. 
And  he  calls   to   me  now  from  the 

church  and  not  from  the  gibbet 

— for  hark! 
Nay  —  you  can  hear  it  yourself  —  it  is 

coming  —  shaking  the  walls  — 
Willy — the  moon's  in  a  cloud 

Good  night.    I  am  going.     He 

calls. 
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Waait  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fur 

thou  mun  a'  sights  *  to  tell. 
Eh,  but  I  be  maftin  glad  to  seeft  tha  sa 

'arty  an'  well. 
"  Cast  awafty  an  a  disolut  land  wi'  a 

vartical  soon  ^ !  " 
Strange  fur  to  goft  fur  to  think  what 

saailors  a'  seean  an'  a'  doon ; 
"  Summat  to  drink  —  sa'  'ot  ?  "    I  'a 

nowt  but  Adam's  wine  : 
What's  the  'eftt  o'  this  little  'ill-side  to 

the  'eftt  o'  the  line  ? 


"What's     i'    tha    bottle   a-stanning 

theer?"    111  tell  tha.    Gin. 
But  if  thou  wants  thy  grog,  tha  mun 

goft  fur  it  down  to  the  inn. 
Naay  —  fur  I  be  maftn-glad,  but  thaw 

tha  was  iver  sa  dry, 
Thou  gits  naw  gin  fro'  the  bottle  theer, 

an'  I'll  tell  tha  why. 


MeS  an'  thy  sister  was  married,  when 

wur  it  ?  back-end  o'  June, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'greed  as  well 

as  a  fiddle  i'  tune  : 
I  could  fettle  and  clump  owd  booots 

and  shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'em  all. 
As  fur  as  fro'  Thursby  thurn  hup  to 

Harmsby  and  Hutterby  Hall. 
We  was  busy  as  beeSs  i'  the  bloom  an' 

as  *appy  as  'art  could  think, 
Aji'  then  the  babby  wur  burn,  and 

then  I  taftkes  to  the  drink. 

1  The  vowels  all,  pronounced  separately 
though  in  the  closest  conjunction,  best  render 
the  sound  of  the  long  %  and  y  in  this  dialect. 
But  since  such  words  as  craiin\  ddiin\  whcCiy 
a¥(I),  etc.,  look  awkward  except  in  a  page 
of  express  phonetics,  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  leave  the  simple  %  and  y^  and  trust  that  my 
readers  will  give  them  the  broader  pronunci- 
ation. 

*  The  oo  shortt  as  in  <*  wood/* 


An'  IwcSnt  gaainsaay  it,  my  lad,  thaw 

I  be  liafe  shaamed  on  it  now. 
We  could  sing  a  good  song  at  the 

Plow,  we  could  sing  a  good  aong 

at  the  Plow ; 
Thaw  once  of  a  frosty  night  I  slither'd 

an'  hurted  my  buck,* 
An'  I  coom'd  neck-an-crop  soom times 

slaS,pe  down   i'  the  squad  an' 

the  muck : 
An*  once  I  f owt  wi'  the  Tafiilor  —  not 

haf e  ov  a  man,  my  lad  — 
Fur  he  scrawm'd  an'  scratted  my  f  aftce 

like  a  cat,  an'  it  maftde  'er  sa 

mad 
That  Sally  she  tum'd  a  tongue-bang- 
er, 2  an'  raated  ma,  *  Sottin'  thy 

braftins 
Guzilin'  an'  softkin'  an'  smoftkin'  an' 

hawmin'  ^  about  i'  the  laftnes, 
Soft  Bow-droonk  that  tha  doesn  not 

touch  thy  'at  to  the  Squire ; ' 
An'  I  loook'd  cock-eyed  at  my  no&se 

an'  I  seeftd  'im  a-gitten'  o'  fire  ; 
But  sin'  I  wur  hallus  i'  liquor  an'  hal- 

lus  as  droonk  as  a  king, 
Fo&lks'  coostom  flitted  awa&y  like  a 

kite  wi'  a  brokken  string. 


An'  Sally  she  wesh'd  foftlks'  cloflths 

to  keep  the  wolf  fro'  the  door. 
Eh  but  the  moor  she  riled  me,  she 

druv  me  to  drink  the  moor. 
Fur  I  fun',  when  'er  back  wur  turn'd, 

wheer  Sally's  owd  stockin'  wur 

'id. 
An'  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  maftde, 

and  I  wefir'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did. 


An'  one  night  I  cooms  'oflm  like  a 
bull  gotten  loose  at  a  faflir. 

An'  she  wur  a-waftitin'  fo'mma,  an* 
cry  in'  and  tearin'  'er  'a  air, 

An'  I  tummled  athurt  the  craftdle  an' 
sweftr'd  as  I'd  break  ivry  stick 

1  Hip.  3  Scold.  B  Lounging. 
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O*  fumitur  'ere  i'  the  'ouse,  an'  I  gied 

our  Sally  a  kick, 
An'  I  mash'd  the  tafibles  an*  chairs, 

an'  she  an'  the  babby  beftl'd,  ^ 
Fur  I  knaw'd  naw  moor  what  I  did 

nor  a  mortal  beftst  o*  the  fe&ld. 


An*  when  I  waflked  i'  the  mumin'  I 

seeftd    that    our    Sally    went 

laamed 
Cos*  o'  the  kick  as  I  gied  'er,  an*  I  wur 

dreadful  ashaamed ; 
An'  Sally  wur  sloomy  2  an'  draggle 

taail'd  in  an  owd  turn  gown. 
An*  the  babby's  faftce  wurn't  wesh'd 

and  the  'ole  'ouse  hupside  down. 


An'  then  I  minded  our  Sally  sa  pratty 

an'  neftt  an'  sweefit, 
Strafit  as  a  pole  an'  olefin  as  a  flower 

fro*  'efid  to  f eefit : 
An'  then  I  minded  the  fust  kiss  I  gied 

*er  by  Thursby  thurn  ; 
Theer  wur  a  lark  a-singin*  'is  best  of 

a  Sunday  at  murn. 
Couldn't    see    'im,    we  'card  *im  a- 

mountin'  oop  'igher  an'  'igher, 
An'  then  'e  tum'd  to  the  sun,  an'  'e 

shined  like  a  sparkle  o*  fire. 
"  Doesn't  tha  see  'im,"  she  axes,  "  fur 

1  can  see  'im  ?  "  an*  I 
See&d  nobbut  the  smile  o*  the  sun  as 

danced  in  'er  pratty  blue  eye  ; 
An'  I  says  "  I  mun  gie  tha  a  kiss,"  an' 

Sally  says  "  Noa,  thou  moant," 
But  I  gied'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoother, 

an'  Sally  says  "dofint!" 


An'  when  we  coom'd  into  Meefitin*,  at 

fust  she  wur  all  in  a  tew, 
But,  arter,  we  sing'd  the  'ymn  togither 

like  birds  on  a  beugh ; 
An'  Muggins  *e  preach'd  o'  Hell-fire 

an*  the  loove  o'  God  fur  men. 
An    then  upo'  coomin'  awafiy  Sally 

gied  me  a  kiss  ov  'ersen. 

^  Bellowed,  cried  out. 
8  Sluggish,  out  of  BpiritB. 


Heer  wur  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a  kick 

like  Saatan  as  fell 
Down  out  o'  heaven  i'  Hell-fire  —  thaiw 

theer's  naw  drinkin'  i'  Hell ; 
Mefi  fur  to  kick  our  Sally  as  kep  the 

wolf  fro'  the  door, 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fur  I  loov'd  'er 

as  well  as  af oor. 


Sa  like  a  graftt  num-cumpus  I  blub- 
ber's awaay  o'  the  bed  — 

"  Weant  niver  do  it  naw  moor;  ** 

an'  Sally  loookt  up  an'  she  said, 

"I'll  upowd  it*  tha  wefint;   thou'rt 
like  the  rest  o*  the  men, 

Thou'U  gofi  sniflSn'  about  the  tap  till 
tha  does  it  agean. 

Theer's    thy  hennemy,    man,    an'  I 
knaws,  as  knaws  tha  sa  well. 

That,  if  tha  seefis  'im  an'  smells  'im 
tha'll  f  oUer  'im  slick  into  Hell." 


"Nafiy,"  says  I,  "fur  I  weant  gofi 

sniflin'  about  the  tap." 
"  Wefint  tha  1 "  she  says,  an'  mysen  I 

thowt  i'  mysen  "  mayhap." 
"Noa;"  an' I  started  awafiy, like  a 

shot,  an'  down  to  the  Hinn, 
An'  I  browt  what  tha  seefis  stannin' 

theer,  yon  big  black  bottle  o' 

gin. 


"  That  caps  owt,"  ^  says  Sally,  an*  saw 

she  begins  to  cry. 
But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  *an  I  says 

to 'er,"  Sally,"  says  I, 
"  Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  naame  o*  the 

Lord    an'    the    power    ov    'is 

Grafice, 
Stan'  'im  theer,  fur   I'll    loook  my 

hennemy  strait  i'  the  faace, 
Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  winder,  an'  let 

ma  loook  at  'im  then, 
'E  seefims  naw  moor  nor  watter,  an* 

'e's  the  Divil's  oan  sen." 
1 1'U  uphold  it. 

»  That's  beyond  everything. 
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^n'  I  wur  down  i'  tha  mouth,  couldn't 

do  naw  work  an'  all, 
^Nasty    an'    snaggy    an'   shaaky,   an' 

poonch'd  my  'and  wi'  the  hawl, 
But  she  wur  a  power  o'  coomfut,  an' 

sattled  'ersen  o'  my  knee, 
An'  co&xd  an'  coodled  me  oop  till 

agean  I  feel'd  mysen  free. 


An*  Sally  she  tell'd  it  about,  an'  f  oalk 

stood  a-gawmin'  ^  in, 
As   thaw  it  wur   summat  bewitch'd 

istead  of  a  quart  o'  gin  ; 
An'  some  on  'em  said  it  wur  watter — 

an'  I  wur  chousin'  the  wife, 
Fur  I  couldn't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  wur 

it  nobbut  to  safive  my  life  ; 
An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick 

ov  'is  airm,  an'  'e  shaws  it  to  me, 
"Feeal  thou  thisl  thou  can't  graw 

this  upo'  watter  ! "  says  he. 
An'  Doctor  'e  calls  o'  Sunday  an'  just 

as  candles  was  lit, 
"  Thou  moant  do  it,"  he  says,  "  tha 

mun  brefik  'im  off  bit  by  bit." 
"Thou'rt  but  a  Methody-man,"  says 

Parson,  and  laays  down  'is  'at. 
An'  'e  points  to  the  bottle  o'  gin,  "but 

I  respecks  tha  fur  that ;  " 
An'  Squire,  his  oan  very  sen,  walks 

down  fro'  the  'AH  to  see. 
An*  *e  spanks  'is  'and  into  mine,  "  fur 

I  respecks  tha,"  says  'e ; 
An'  coostom  agean  draw'd  in  like  a 

wind  fro'  far  an'  wide. 
And  browt  me  the  booots  to  be  cob- 
bled fro'  hafe  the  coontryside. 


An*  theer  *e  stans  an'  theer  'e  shall 

Stan  to  my  dying  daay ; 
I   'a    gotten    to   loov  'im  agefin  in 

anoother  kind  of  a  waay. 
Proud   on  'im,  like,  my  lad,  an'   I 

keeftps  'im  clefin  an'  bright. 
Loots  'im,  an'  roobs  'im,  an*  doosts 

'im,  an'  puts  'im  back  i'  the  light. 

1  Staring  vacantly. 


Wouldn't  a  pint  a'  sarved  as  well  as  a 

quart  ?     Naw  doubt : 
But  I  liked  a  bigger  feller  to  fight  wi' 

an'  fowt  it  out. 
Fine  an'  meller  'e  mun  be  by  this,  if  I 

cared  to  taaste. 
But  I  moSnt,  my  lad,  and  I  weant,  fur 

I'd     feal    mysen    cleftn     dis- 

graaced. 

XVIII. 

An'  once  I  said  to  the  Missis,  "My 

lass,  when  I  cooms  to  die. 
Smash    the    bottle  to  smithers,  the 

Divil's  in  'im,"  said  I. 
But  arter  I  chaanged  my  min(i,  an'  if 

Sally  be  left  aloan, 
I'll  hev  'im  a-buried  wi'mma  an'  taake 

'im  afoor  the  Throan. 


Coom  thou  'eer  — yon  laady  a-steppin* 

along  the  streeat, 
Doesn't  tha  knaw  'er  —  sa  pratty,  an' 

feat,  an'  neat,  an'  sweeat  ? 
Look    at    the    cloaths   on  'er  back, 

thebbe  am  most  spick-span-new. 
An*  Tommy's  faace  be  as  fresh  as  a 

codlin  wesh'd  i'  the  dew. 


'Ere  be  our  Sally  an'  Tommy,  an'  we 

be  a-goin  to  dine, 
Baacon  an'  taates,  an'  a  beslings-pud- 

din'i  an'  Adam's  wine  ; 
But  if  tha  wants  ony  grog  tha  mun 

goa  fur  it  down  to  the  Hinn, 
Fur  I  weant  shed  a  drop  on  'is  blood, 

noa,  not  fur  Sally's  oan  kin. 


THE  REVENGE. 

A   BALLAD   OF    THE    FLEET. 
I. 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard 

Grenville  lay, 
And  a  pinnance,  like  a  flutter'd  bird, 

came  flying  from  far  away : 

1  A  pudding  made  with  the  firet  milk  of 
the  cow  after  calving. 
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"  Spanish   ships   of  war  at  sea !   we 

have  sighted  fif ty-tliree  ! " 
Then  sware  Lord   Thomas   Howard: 

"  'Fore  God  I  am  no  coward; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my 

ships  are  out  of  gear, 
And  the   half  my  men   are   sick.     I 

must  fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line ;  can  we 

fight  with  fifty-three  ?" 


Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville :  "  I 

know  you  are  no  coward ; 
You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight 

with  them  again. 
But  Tve  ninety  men  and  more  that 

are  lying  sick  ashore. 
I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I 

left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 
To  these  Inquisition    dogs  and  the 

devildoms  of  Spain." 


So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five 

ships  of  war  that  day, 
Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the 

silent  summer  heaven ; 
I  But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his 

sick  men  from  the  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down 

below ; 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard. 
And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that 

they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 
To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for 

the  glory  of  the  Lord. 


H  He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to 
work  the  ship  and  to  fight, 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till 
the  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving 
upon  the  weather  bow. 

"  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fiy  ? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  n^w, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die ! 


There'll  be  little  of   us  left  by  the 

time  this  sun  be  set." 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again  :  "  We  be 

all  good  English  men. 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the 

cliildren  of  the  devil. 
For  I  never  tum'd  my  back  upon 

Don  or  devil  yet." 


Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh'd,  and 

we  roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into 

the  heart  of  the  foe. 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck, 

and  her  ninety  sick  below ; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right 

and  half  to  the  left  were  seen, 
And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro' 

the  long  sea-lane  between. 


Thousands  of    their  soldiers    look'd 

down    from    their  decks  and 

laugh'd. 
Thousands    of    their   seamen    made 

mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay'd 
By   their  mountain-like    San    Philip 

that,  of  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with 

her  yawning  tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and 

we  stay'd. 


And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip 
hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud. 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day. 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two 
upon  the  starboard  lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from 
them  all. 


But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that 
had  left  her  ill  content ; 
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And  thereat  they  came  aboard  us,  and 

they  fought  us  hand  to  hand, 
For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with 

their  pikes  and  musqueteers, 
And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off 

as  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears 
When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the 

land. 


<*'    And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars 

came  out  far  over  the  summer 

sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight 

of  the  one  and  the  fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 

their  high-built  galleons  came. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 

with    her    battle-thunder    and 

flame; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 

drewbackwith  her  dead  and  her 

shame. 
For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were 

shattered,  and  so  could  fight  us 

no  more  — 
God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like 

this  in  the  world  before  ? 


For  he  said  "  Fight  on  !  flght  on ! " 
Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck ; 
And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the 

short  summer  night  was  gone. 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he 

had  left  the  deck. 
But  a  bullet  struck  him   that  was 

dressing  it  suddenly  dead. 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in 

the  side  and  the  head. 
And  he  said  "  Fight  on !  fight  on ! " 


And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun 

smiled  out  far  over  the  summer 

sea. 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken 

sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring ; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again, 

for  they  fear'd  that  we  still 

could  sting, 


So  they  watchM  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we. 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were 

slain. 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim'd  for 

life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and 

the  desperate  strife ; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold 

were  most  of  them  stark  and 

cold. 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent, 

and  the  powder  was  all  of  it 

spent ; 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were 

lying  over  the  side ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English 

pride, 
"  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a 

day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men ! 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore. 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when  ? 
Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  — 

sink  her,  split  her  in  twain ! 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into 

the  hands  of  Spain ! " 


And  the  gunner  said  "Ay,  ay,"  but 

the  seamen  made  reply : 
"  We  have  children,  we  have  wives. 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise, 

if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to 

strike  another  blow." 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they' 

yielded  to  the  foe. 


And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their 

flagship  bore  hini  then. 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old 

Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with 

their  courtly  foreign  grace ; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  ho 

cried: 
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"  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith 

like  a  valiant  man  and  true ; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 

bound  to  do  : 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard 

Grenville  die ! " 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he 

died. 


And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had 

been  so  valiant  and  true, 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory 

of  Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship 

and  his  English  few; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  1     He  was  devil 

for  aught  they  knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor 

down  into  the  deep, 
And  they  mann'd  the  Revenge  with  a 

swarthier  alien  crew, 
And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and 

long'd  for  her  own ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had 

ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep. 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a 

great  gale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is 

raised  by  an  earthquake  grew. 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their 

sails  and  their  masts  and  their 

flags. 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on 

theshot-shatter'dnavyof  Spain,' 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went 

down  by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 


THE   SISTERS. 

Thet  have  left  the  doors  ajar;  and 

by  their  clash. 
And  prelude  on  the  keys,  I  know  the 

song. 
Their  favorite  —  which  I  call  "The 

Tables  Turned." 
Evelyn  begins  it  "  O  diviner  Air." 


O  diviner  Air, 

Thro'  the  heat,  the  drowth,  the  dust, 

the  glare. 
Far  from  out  the  west  in  shadowing 

showers, 
Over  all  the  meadow  baked  and  bare. 
Making  fresh  and  fair 
All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers. 
Fainting  flowers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours. 
Breathe,  diviner  Air ! 

A  sweet  voice  that  —  you  scarce  could 

better  that. 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 


O  diviner  light. 

Thro'  the  cloud  that  roofs  our  noon 
with  night. 

Thro'  the  blotting  mist,  the  blinding 
showers. 

Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright. 

Over  all  the  woodland'sfloodedbowers. 

Over  all  the  meadow's  drowning  flow- 
ers, 

Over  all  this  ruin'd  world  of  ours. 

Break,  diviner  light ! 

Marvellously  like,  their  voices  —  and 

themselves ! 
Tho'  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the 

other. 
As  one  is  somewhat  graver  than  the 

other  — 
Edith  thanEvelyn.    Yourgood  Uncle, 

whom 
You  count  the  father  of  your  fortune, 

longs 
For  this  alliance :  let  me  ask  you  then. 
Which  voice  most  takes  you  ?  for  I 

do  not  doubt 
Being    a  watchful  parent,  you    are 

taken 
With  one  or  other :  tho'  sometimes  I 

fear 
You  may  be  flickering,  fluttering  in  a 

doubt 
Between  the  two —  which  must  not  be 

—  which  might 
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Be  death  to  one :  thej  both  are  beau- 
tiful : 

EveljTi  is  gayer,  wittier,  prettier,  says 

The  common  voice,  if  one  may  trust 
it :  she  ? 

No!  but  the  paler  and  the  graver, 
Edith. 

Woo  her  and  gain  her  then:  no 
wavering,  boy ! 

The  graver  is  perhaps  the  one  for  you 

Who  jest  and  laugh  so  easily  and  so 
well. 

For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by 
likes. 

No  sisters  ever  prized  each  other 
more. 

Not  so:  their  mother  and  her  sister 
loved 

More  passionately  still. 

But  that  my  best 

And  oldest  friend,  your  Uncle,  wishes 
it. 

And  that  I  know  you  worthy  every- 
way 

To  be  my  son,  I  might,  perchance,  be 
loath 

To  part  them,  or  part  from  them :  and 
yet  one 

Should  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands 
in  your  view 

From  this  bay  window  —  which  our 
house  has  held 

Three  hundred  years  —  will  pass  col- 
laterally. 

My  father  with  a  child  on  either 

knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child, 
Smoothing  their  locks,  as  golden  as 

his  own 
Were    silver,    "get    them   wedded" 

would  he  say. 
And  once  my  prattling  Edith  ask'd 

him  "why?" 
Ay,  why  ?  said  he,  "  for  why  should  I 

go  lame  ?  " 
Then  told  them  of  his  wars,  and  of 

his  wound. 
Fer  see  —  this  wine  —  the  grape  from 

whence  it  flowed 
Was  blackening    on    the    slopes  of 

Portugal, 


When  that  brave  soldier,  down  the 

terrible  ridge 
Plunged  in  the  last  fierce  charge  at 

Waterloo, 
And  caught  the  laming  bullet.     He 

left  me  this. 
Which  yet  retains  a  memory  of  its 

youth. 
As  I  of  mine,  and  my  first  passion. 

Come! 
Here's  to  your  happy  union  with  my 

child! 

Yet  must  you  change  your  name : 

no  fault  of  mine  I 
You  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  willingly 
As  birds  make  ready  for  their  bridal- 
time 
By  change  of  feather:  for  all  that, 

my  boy. 
Some  birds  are  sick  and  sullen  when 

they  moult. 
An  old  and  worthy  name !  but  mine 

that  stirr'd 
Among  our  civil  wars  and  earlier  too 
Among  the  Roses,  the  more  venerable. 
/  care  not  for  a  name  —  no  fault  of 

mine. 
Once  more  —  a  happier  marriage  than 

my  own ! 

You  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  on  the 

plain. 
The  highway  running  by  it  leaves  a 

breadth 
Of  sward  to  left  and  right,  where,  long 

ago. 
One  bright  May  morning  in  a  world 

of  song, 
I  lay  at  leisure,  watching  overhead 
The   aerial  poplar  wave,  an   amber 

spire. 

I  dozed  ;  I  woke.  An  open  landau- 
let 

WTiirl'd  by,  which,  after  it  had  past 
me,  showed 

Turning  my  way,  the  loveliest  face 
on  earth. 

The  face  of  one  there  sitting  opposite. 

On  whom  I  brought  a  strange  unhap- 
piness. 

That  time  I  did  not  see. 
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Love  at  first  sight 
May  seem  —  with  goodly  rhyme  and 

reason  for  it  —  , 
Possible  —  at  first  glimpse,  and  for  a 

face 
Gone  in  a  moment  —  strange.     Yet 

once,  when  first 
I  came  on  lake  Llanberris  in  the  dark, 
A  moonless  night  with  storm — one 

lightning-fork 
Flash'd  out    the    lake ;    and  tho'  I 

loiter'd  there 
The  full  day  after,  yet  in  retrospect 
That  less  than  momentary  thunder- 
sketch 
Of  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all 

the  day. 

The  Sun  himself  has  limn'd  the  face 

for  me. 
Not  quite  so  quickly,  no,  nor  half  as 

well. 
For  look  you  here  —  the  shadows  are 

too  deep, 
And  like  the  critic's  blurring  comment 

make 
The  veriest    beauties    of    the   work 

appear 
The  darkest  faults:  the  sweet  eyes 

frown :  the  lips 
Seem  but  a  gash.    My  sole  memorial 
Of    Edith  —  no,     the    other,  —  both 

indeed. 

So  that  bright  face  was  flash'd  thro' 
sense  and  soul 

And  by  the  poplar  vanished — to  be 
found 

Long  after,  as  it  seem'd,  beneath  the 
tall 

Tree-bowers,  and  those  long-sweeping 
beechen  boughs 

Of  our  New  Forest.  I  was  there 
alone : 

The  phantom  of  the  whirling  landau- 
let 

For  ever  past  me  by :  when  one  quick 
peal 

Of  laughter  drew^  me  thro'  the  glim- 
mering glades 

Down  to  the  snowlike  sparkle  of  a 
cloth 


On  fern  and  foxglove.     Lo,  the  face 

again. 
My  Rosalind  in  this  Arden  —  Edith 

—  all 
One  bloom  of  youth,  health,  beauty, 

happiness. 
And  moved  to  merriment  at  a  passing 

jest. 

There  one  of  those  about  her  know- 
ing me 

Call'd  me  to  join  them ;  so  with  these 
I  spent 

What  seem'd  my  crowning  hour,  my 
day  of  days. 

I  woo'd  her  then,  nor  unsuccess- 

fully, 
The  worse  for  her,  for  me  I  was  I  con- 
tent? 
Ay  —  no,  not  quite ;  for  now  and  then 

I  thought 
Laziness,    vague    love-longings,    the 

bright  May, 
Had  made  a  heated  haze  to  magnify 
The  charm  of  Edith  —  that  a  man's 

ideal 
Is  high  in  Heaven,  and  lodged  with 

Plato's  God, 
Not  findable  here  —  content,  and  not 

content. 
In  some  such  fashion  as  a  man  may 

be 
That  having  had  the  portrait  of  his 

friend 
Drawn  by  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and 

says, 
"  Good !  very  like !  not  altogether  he." 

As  yet  I  had  not  bound  myself  by 

words. 
Only,  believing  I  loved  Edith,  made 
Edith  love  me.    Then  came  the  day 

when  I, 
Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubts 

were  fools 
Born  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubts 

of  all  — 
Not  I  that  day  of  Edith's  love  or 

mine  — 
Had  braced  my  purpose  to  declare 

myself : 
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I  8tood  upon  the  stairs  of  Paradise. 
The  golden  gates  would  open  at  a 

word. 
I  spoke  it  —  told  her  of  my  passion, 

seen 
And  lost  and  found  again,  had  got  so 

far, 
Had  caught   her  hand,  her  eyelids 

fell  —  I  heard 
Wheels,  and  a  noise  of  welcome  at 

the  doors  — 
On  a  sudden  after  two  Italian  years 
Had  set  the  blossom  of  her  health 

again. 
The  younger  sister,  Evelyn,  entered 

—  there. 
There  was  the  face,  and  altogether 

she. 
The  mother  fell  about  the  daughter's 

neck. 
The  sisters  closed  in  one  another's 

arms, 
Their  people    throngM  about,  them 

from  the  hall. 
And  in  the  thick  of   question   and 

reply 
I  fled  the  house,  driven  by  one  angel 

face. 
And  all  the  Furies. 

I  was  bound  to  her; 
I  could  not  free  myself  in  honor — 

bound 
Not  by  the  sounded  letter  of  the  word, 
But  counterpressures  of  the  yielded 

hand 
That  timorously  and  faintly  echoed 

mine, 
Quick  blushes,  the  sweet  dwelling  of 

her  eyes 
Upon  me  when  she  thought  I  did  not 

see  — 
Were  these  not  bonds  ?  nay,  nay,  but 

could  I  wed  her 
Loving  the  other  ?  do  her  that  great 

wrong  1 
Had  I  not  dream'd  I  loved  her  yester- 

morn  1 
Had  I  not  known  where  Love,  at  first 

a  fear. 
Grew  after  marriage  to  full  height 

f^nd  f orQi  ? 


Yet  after  marriage,  that  mock-sister 

there  — 
Brotlier-in-law  —  the  fiery  nearness  of 

it  — 
Unlawful  and  disloyal  brotherhood — ■ 
What  end  but  darkness  could  ensue 

from  this 
For  all  the  three  1  So  Love  and  Honor 

jarr'd 
Tho'  Love  and  Honor  join'd  to  raise 

the  full 
High-tide  of  doubt  that  sway'd  me  up 

and  down 
Advancing  nor  retreating. 

Edith  wrote: 
"  My  mother  bids  me  ask  "  (I  did  not 

tell  you  — 
A  widow  with  less  guile  than  many  a 

child. 
God  help  the  wrinkled  children  that 

are  Christ's 
As  well  as  the  plump  cheek  —  she 

wrought  us  harm, 
Poor  soul,  not  knowing)   "are  you 

ill  ?  "  (so  ran 
The  letter)  "  you  have  not  been  here 

of  late. 
You  will  not  find  me  here.    At  last  I 

go 
On  that  long-promised  visit  to  the 

North. 
I    told    your  wayside  story  to    my 

mother 
And  Evelyn.     She  remembers  you. 

Farewell. 
Pray  come  and  see  my  mother.     Al- 
most blind 
With  ever-growing  cataract,  yet  she 

thinks 
She  sees  you  when  she  hears.    Again 

farewell." 

Cold  words  from  one  I  had  hoped  to 

warm  so  far 
That  I  could  stamp  my  image  on  her 

heart ! 
"  Pray  come  and  see  my  mother,  and 

farewell." 
Cold,  but  as  welcome  as  free  airs  of 

heaven 
After  a  dungeon's  closeness.    Selfish, 

strange ) 
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What  dwarfs  are  men  I  my  strangled 

vanity 
CTtter'd  a  stifled  cry — to  have  vext 

myself 
And  all  in  vain  for  her  —  cold  heart 

or  none  — 
No  bride  for  me.    Yet  so  my  path 

was  clear 
To  win  the  sister. 

Whom  I  woo'd  and  won. 
For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  former 

suit. 
Because  the  simple  mother  work*d  upon 
By  Edith  pray'd  me  not  to  whisper  of  it. 
And  Edith  would  be  bridesmaid  on 

the  day. 
But  on  that  day,  not  being  all  at 

ease, 
I  from  the  altar  glancing  back  upon 

her, 
before  the  first  "  I  will "  was  utter'd, 

saw 
The  bridesmaid  pale,  statuelike,  pas- 
sionless — 
"  No  harm,  no  harm  "  I  tum*d  again, 

and  placed 
My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we  parted,  Edith  spoke 

no  word. 
She  wept  no    tear,  but   round   my 

Evelyn  clung 
In  utter  silence  for  so  long,  I  thought 
"  What,  will  she  never  set  her  sister 

free  ?  " 

We  left  her,  happy  each  in  each, 
and  then. 

As  tho'  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 

Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  tor- 
rents, lakes. 

Hills,  the  great  things  of  Nature  and 
the  fair. 

To  lift  us  as  it  were  from  common- 
place. 

And  help  us  to  our  joy.  Better  have 
sent 

Our  Edith  thro'  the  glories  of  the 
earth, 

To  change  with  her  horizon,  if  true 
Love 

Were  not  his  own  imperial  all-in-all. 


Far  off  we  went.    My  God,  I  would 
not  live 
Save  that  I  think  this  gross  hard- 
seeming  world 
Is  our  misshaping  vision  of  the  Powers 
Behind  the  world,  that  make  our  grief  s 
our  gains. 

For  on  the  dark  night  of  our  mar- 
riage-day 

The  great  Tragedian,  that  had 
quench'd  herself 

In  that  assumption  of  the  bridesmaid 
—  she 

That  loved  me  —  our  true  Edith  — 
her  brain  broke 

With  over-acting,  till  she  rose  and 
fled 

Beneath  a  pitiless  rush  of  Autumn 
rain 

To  the  deaf  church  —  to  be  let  in  — 
to  pray 

Before  that  altar — so  I  think;  and 
there 

They  found  her  beating  the  hard  Pro- 
testant doors. 

She  died  and  she  was  buried  ere  we 
knew. 

I  learnt  it  first.    I  had  to  speak. 

At  once 
The  bright  quick  smile  of  Evelyn, 

that  had  sunn'd 
The  morning  of  our  marriage,  past 

away: 
And  on  our  home-return   the   daily 

want 
Of  Edith  in  the  house,  the  garden, 

still 
Haunted  us  like  her  ghost;  and  by 

and  by, 
Either  from  that  necessity  for  talk 
Which  lives  with  blindness,  or  plain 

innocence 
Of   nature,  or  desire  that  her  lost 

child 
Should  earn  from  both  the  praise  of 

heroism, 
The  mother  broke''her  promise  to  the 

dead. 
And  told  the  living  daughter  with 

what  love 
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Edith  had  welcomed  my  brief  wooiDg 

of  her, 
And  all  her  sweet  Belf-sacrifice  and 

death. 

Henceforth  that  mystic  bond  be- 
twixt the  twins  — 
Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were  twins  ? 

—  prevaiPd 

So  far  that  no  caress  could  win  my 

wife 
Back  to  that  passionate  answer  of  full 

heart 
I  had  from  her  at  first.    Not  that  her 

love, 
Tho'  scarce  as  great  as  Edith's  power 

of  love, 
Had  lessenM,  but  the  mother's  gar- 
rulous wail 
For  ever  woke    the    unhappy  Past 

again, 
Till  that  dead  bridesmaid,  meant  to 

be  my  bride, 
Put  forth  cold  hands  between  us,  and 

I  f ear'd 
The  very  fountains  of  her  life  were 

chill'd; 
So  took  her  thence,  and  brought  her 

here,  and  here 
She  bore  a  child,  whom  reverently  we 

call'd 
Edith ;   and  in  the  second  year  was 

born 
A  second  —  this  I  named  from  her 

own  self, 
Evelyn;  then  two  weeks  —  no  more 

—  she  joined, 

In  and  beyond  the  grave,  that  one 

she  loved. 
Now  in  this  quiet  of  declining  life. 
Thro'  dreams  by  night  and  trances  of 

the  day. 
The  sisters  glide  about  me  hand  in 

hand, 
Both  beautiful  alike,  nor  can  I  tell 
One  from  the  other,  no,  nor  care  to  tell 
One  from  the  other,  only  know  they 

come. 
They  smile  upon  me,  till,  remembering 

all 
The  love  they  both  have  borne  me, 

and  the  love 


I  bore  them  both  —  divided  as  I  am 
From  either  by  the  stillness  of  the 

grave  — 
I  know  not  which  of  these  I  love  the 

best. 

But  you,  love  Edith;  and  her  own 
true  eyes 

Are  traitors  to  her;  our  quick  Ev- 
elyn — 

The  merrier,  prettier,  wittier,  as  they 
talk. 

And  not  without  good  reason,  my 
good  son  — 

Is  yet  untouched :  and  I  that  hold 
them  both 

Dearest  of  all  things  —  well,  I  am  not 
sure  — 

But  if  there  lie  a  preference  either  way. 

And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Love 

"  Most  dearest "  be  a  true  superla- 
tive— 

I  think  /  likewise  love  your  Edith 
most. 
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'OusE-KEEPER  scnt  tha  my  lass,  fur 
New  Squire  coom'd  last  night. 

Butter  an'  heggs — yis  —  yis.  Til 
gofi  wi'  tha  back :  all  right ; 

Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  war- 
rants the  heggs  be  as  well, 

Hafe  a  pint  o'  milk  runs  out  when  ya 
brefiks  the  shell. 


Sit  thysen  down  fur  a  bit :  hev  a  glass 

o'  cowslip  wine ! 
I  liked  the  owd  Squire  an'  'is  gells  as 

thaw  they  was  gells  o'  mine, 
Fur  then  we  was  all  es  one,  the  Squire 

an'  'is  darters  an'  me, 
Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  heldest,  I 

niver  not  took  to  she  : 
But  Nelly,  the  last  of  the  cletch^  I 

liked  'er  the  fust  on  'em  all, 

1  See  note  to  "  Northern  Cobbler." 
>  A  brood  of  chickens. 
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Fur  hoffens  we  talkt  o*  my  darter  es 

died  o'  the  fever  at  fall : 
An'  I  thowt  'twur  the  will  o'  the  Lord, 

but  Miss  Annie  she  said  it  wur 

draains, 
Fur  she  hedn't  naw  coomf  ut  in  'er,  an' 

arn'd  naw  thanks  fur  'er  paains. 
Eh !  thebbe  all  wi'  the  Lord  my  childer, 

I  han't  gotten  none  ! 
8a  new  Squire's  coom'd  wi'  'is  taail  in 

'is  'and,  an*  owd  Squire's  gone. 


Fur  'staftte  be  i'  taftil,  my  lass :  tha 

dosn'  knaw  what  that  be  ? 
But  I  knaws  the  law,  I  does,  for  the 

lawyer  ha  towd  it  me. 
"  When  theer's  naw  'eftd  to  a  'Ouse  by 

the  fault  o'  that  ere  maale  — 
The  gells  they  counts  fur  nowt,  and 

the  next  un  he  taakes  the  taftil." 


What  be  the  next  un  like  ?  can  tha 

tell  ony  harm  on  'im  lass  ?  — 
Naay    sit     down  •—  naw    'urry  —  sji 

cowd  !  —  hev  another  glass  ! 
Straflnge  an'  cowd  fur  the  time  !  wc 

may  happen  a  fall  o'  snaw  — 
Not  es  I  cares  fur  to  hear  ony  harm, 

but  I  likes  to  knaw. 
An'  I  'oaps  es  'e  beHnt  boooklarn'd : 

but  'e  dosn'  not  coom  fro'  the 

shere ; 
We'  anew  b'  that  wi'  the  Squire,  an' 

we  hafttes  boooklarnin'  ere. 


Fur  Squire  wur  a  Varsity  scholard,  an' 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land  — 
Whoftts  or  turmuts  or  taS,te8  —  e*  'ed 

hallus  a  boook  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallus  aloftn  wi'  'is  boooks,  thaw  nigh 

upo'  seventy  year. 
An*  boooks,    what's    boooks  ?    thou 

knaws  thebbe  neyther  'ere  nor 

theer. 


An'  the  gells,  they  hadn't  naw  taftils, 
an'  the  lawyer  he  towd  it  me 


That  'is  taftil  were  soft  tied  up  es  he 

couldn't  cut  down  a  tree  ! 
"  Drat  the  trees,"  says  I,  to  be  sewer  I 

hafttes  'em,  my  lass. 
Fur  we  puts  the  muck  o'  the  land  an' 

they  sucks  the  muck  fro'  the 

£^as8. 


An'  Squire  wur  hallus  a-smilin*,  an* 

gied  to  the  tramps  goin'  by  — 
An'  all  o'  the  wust  i'  ther  parish  —  wi' 

hoffens  a  drop  in  'is  eye. 
An*  ivry  darter  o'  Squire's  hed  her 

awn  ridin-erse  to  'ersen. 
An'  they  rampaged  about  wi*  their 

grooms,  an'  was  'untin'  arter 

the  men. 
An'  hallus  a-dallackt  ^  an'  dizen'd  out, 

an'  a-buyin'  new  cloftthes. 
While    'e  sit  like  a  graftt  glimmer- 
gowk  *  wi'  'is  glasses  athurt  'is 

noftse. 
An'  'is  noftse  sa  grufted  wi'  snuff  as  it 

couldn't  be  scroob'd  awafty. 
Fur  atwcen  'is  readin'  an'  writln'  *e 

snifft  up  a  box  in  a  daft/. 
An'  'e  niver  runn'd  arter  the  fox,  noi 

arter  the  birds  wi'  'is  gun, 
An'  'e  niver  not  shot  one  'are,  but   *e 

leaved  it  to  Charlie  'is  son. 
An'  'e  niver  not  fish'd  'is  awn  ponds, 

but  Charlie  'e  cotch'd  the  pike, 
For  'e  warn't  not  burn  to  the  land,  an' 

'e  didn't  take  kind  to  it  like  ; 
But  I  efirs  es  'e'd  gie  fur  a  howry  *  owd 

book  thutty  pound  an'  moor, 
An'  'e*d  wrote  an  owd  book,  his  awn 

sen,  sa  I  knaw'd  es  'e'd   coom 

to  be  poor ; 
An'  'e  gied — I  be  fear'd  to  tell  tha  'ow 

much  —  fur    an  owd  scratted 

stoftn, 
An*  'e  digg'd  up  a  loomp  i'  the  land 

an'  'e  got  a  brown  pot  an'  9 

boftn. 
An'  'e  bowt  owd  money,  es  wouldn't 

goft,    wi'    good    gowd   o'    th^ 

Queen, 

^  Overdremed  in  gay  colors.  >  Owl. 

«  Filthy. 
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An'  'e  bowt  little  statutes  all-naftkt 

an'  which  was  a  shaame  to  be 

seen  ; 
But  'e  niver  loookt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'e 

niver  not  seed  to  owt, 
An'  'e  niver  knawd  nowt  but  boooks, 

an'  boooks,    as    thou    knaws, 

bed,nt  nowt. 


But  owd  Squire's  laady  es  long  es  she 

lived  she  kep  'em  all  clear, 
Thaw  es  long  es  she  lived  I  never  hed 

none  of  'er  darters  'ere ; 
But  arter  she  died  we  was  all  es  one, 
)  the  childer  an'  me. 

An'   sarvints  runn'd  in  an'  out,  an' 

offens  we  hed  'em  to  tea. 
Lawk  I  'ow  I  laugh'd  when  the  lasses 

'ud  talk  o'  their  Missis's  waftjs. 
An'  the  Missisis  talk'd  o'  the  lasses.  — 

I'll  tell  tha  some  o'  these  daSys. 
Ho§.nl7  Miss  Annie  were  saw  stuck 

oop,  like  'er  mother  af oor  — 
'Er  an'  'er  blessed  darter  —  they  niver 

derken'd  my  door. 


An'  Squire  *e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled  till 

*e'd  gotten  a  fright  at  last, 
An'  'e  calls  fur  'is  son,  fur  the  'turney 's 

letters  they  f oller'd  sa  fast ; 
But    Squire  wur   afear'd    o'  'is  son, 

an*  'e  says  to  'im,  meek  as  a 

mouse, 
"  Lad,  thou  mun  cut  off  thy  taftil,  or 

the  gells  'uU  goft  to  the  *Ouse, 
Fur  I  finds  es  I  be  that  i'  debt,  es  I 

'o&ps  es  thou'U  'elp  me  a  bit. 
An'  if  thou'U  'gree  to  cut  off  thy  taftil 

I  may  saftve  mysen  yit." 


But  Charlie  'e  sets  back  'is  ears,  'an  'e 

sweftrs,  an'  'e  says  to  im  "  Noft. 
I've  gotten  the  'sta&te  by  the  taftil  an' 

be  dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goft ! 
Coom  !  coom !  f eyther,"  'e  says, "  wliy 

shouldn't  thy  boooks  be  sowd  ? 
I  hears  es  soom  o'  thy  boooks  mebbe 

worth  their  weight  i'  gowd." 


Heftps  an'  heftps  o'  boooks,  I  ha'  lee'd 

'em,  belong'd  to  the  Squire, 
But  the  lasses  'ed  teftrd  out  leaves  i' 

the  middle  to  kindle  the  fire  ; 
Sa  moftst  on  'is  owd  big  boooks  f  etch'd 

nigh  to  nowt  at  the  saftle. 
And  Squire  were  at  Charlie  ageftn  to 

git  'im  to  cut  off  'is  taftil. 


Ya  wouldn't  find  Charlie's  likes  —  'e 

were  that  outdacious  at  oftm. 
Not  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  raake  out  Hell 

wi'  a  small-tooth  coftmb  — 
Droonk   wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an' 

droonk  wi'  the  farmer's  a&le. 
Mad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  all  —  an'  *e 

wouldn't  cut  off  the  taftil. 


Thou's  coom'd  oop  by  the  beck ;  and 

a  thurn  be  a-grawin'  theer, 
I  niver  ha  seed  it  sa  white  wi'  the 

Maay  es  I  see^d  it  to-year  — 
Theerabouts  Charlie'  joompt  —  and  it 

gied  me  a  scare  tother  night, 
Fur  I  thowt  it  wur  Charlie's  ghoftst  i' 

the  derk,  fur  it  loookt  sa  white. 
"Billy,"  says  'e,  "hev  a  joomp!"  — 

thaw  the  banks  o'  the  beck  be 

sa  high, 
Fur  he  ca'd  'is  'erse  Billy-rough-uu, 

thaw  niver  a  hair  wur  awry ; 
But  Billy  fell  bakkuds  o'  Charlie,  an' 

Charlie  'e  brok  'is  neck, 
Sa  theer  wur  a  hend  o'  the  taftil,  fur 

'e  lost  'is  taftil  i'  the  beck. 


Sa  'is  taftil  wur  lost  an'  'is  boooks  wur 

gone  an'  'is  boy  wur  dead. 
An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled,  but 

'e  niver  not  lift  oop  'is  'eftd  : 
Hallus  a  soft  un  Squire !  an'  'e  smiled, 

fur  'e  hedn't  naw  friend, 
Sa  f eyther  an'  son  was  buried  togither, 

an'  this  wur  the  hend. 


An'  Parson  as  hesn't  the  call,  nor  the 
mooney,  but  hes  the  pride, 
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'E  reads  of  a  sewer  an'  sartan  'oap  o' 

the  tother  side; 
But  I  beant  that  sewer  es  the  Lord, 

howsiver     they    prafty'd     an' 

praay'd, 
Lets  them  inter  'eaven  easy  es  leaves 

their  debts  to  be  paftid. 
Siver  the  moulds  rattled  down  upo' 

poor  owd  Squire  f  the  wood, 
An'  I  cried  along  wi'  the  gells,  fur 

they  weant  niver  coom  to  naw 

good. 

XVI. 

Fur  Molly  the  long  un  she    walkt 

awafiy  wi'  a  hofficer  lad. 
An'  nawbody  'eard  on  'er  sin,  sa  o' 

coorse  she  be  gone  to  the  bad ! 
An'  Lucy  wur  laSme  o'  one  leg,  sweet- 

'arts  she  niver  'ed  none  — 
Straange  an'  unheppen^  Miss  Lucy! 

we  naamed  her  "  Dot  an'  gaw 

one!" 
An'  Hetty  wur  weak  i'  the  hattics, 

wi'out  ony  harm  i'  the  legs, 
An'  the  fever  'ed -backed  Jinny's  'ead 

as  bald  as  one  o*  them  heggs, 
An'  Nelly  wur  up  fro'  the  crafidle  as 

big  i'  the  mouth  as  a  cow, 
An'  saw  she  mun  hammergrate,^  lass, 

or  she  weftnt  git  a  maftte  ony- 

how! 
An'  es  for  Miss  Annie  es  call'd  me 

afoor  my  awn  foSlks  to  my 

faace 
**  A  hignorant  village  wife  as  'ud  hev 

to  be  larn'd  her  awn  plaftce," 
Hes  for  Miss  Hannie  the  heldest  hes 

now  be  a  grawin  sa  howd, 
I  knaws  that  mooch  o'  sheft,  es  it  beftnt 

not  fit  to  be  towd ! 


Sa  I  didn't  not  taake  it  kindly  ov  owd 

Miss  Annie  to  saSy 
Es  I  should  be  talkin  ageftn  'em,  es 

■  soon  es  they  went  awafly. 
Fur,  lawks!  'ow  I  cried  when  they 

went,  an'  our  Nelly  she  gied  me 

*er  'and, 

1  Uhgainlyi  awkward.      *  Emigrate. 


Fur  I'd  ha  done  owt  for  the  Squire  an' 
'is  gells  es  belonged  to  the  land  ; 

Boooks,  es  I  said  afoor,  thebbe  ney- 
ther  'ere  nor  theer ! 

But  I  sarved  'em  wi'  butter  an'  heggs 
fur  huppuds  o'  twenty  year. 


An'  they  hallus  paflid  what  I  hax'd, 

sa  I  hallus  deal'd  wi'  the  Hall, 
An'  they  knaw'd  what  butter  wur,  an' 

they  knaw'd  what  a  hegg  wur 

an'  all ; 
Hugger-mugger  they  lived,  but  they 

wasn't  that  efisy  to  pleftse, 
Till  I  gied  'em  Hinjian  cum,  an'  they 

laaid  big  heggs  es  tha  seeas ; 
An'  I  niver  puts  saame  ^  i'  my  butter, 

they  does  it  at  Willis's  farm, 
TaSste  another  drop   o'  the  wine  — 

tweant  do  tha  na  harm. 


Sa  new  Squire's  coom'd  wi'  'is  tafiil  in 

'is  'and,  an'  owd  Squire's  gone ; 
I  heard  'im  a  roomlin'  by,  but  arter 

my  nightcap  wur  on ; 
Sa  I  han't  clapt  eyes  on  'im  yit,  fur  he 

coom'd  last  night  sa  laate  — 
Pluksh! !  !2  the  hens  i'  the  peas!  why 

didn't  tha  hesp  tha  gaate  ? 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL. 


OuK  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I 

never  had  seen  him  before, 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when 

I  saw  him  come  in  at  the  door, 
Fresh    from  the    surgery-schools  of 

France  and  of  other  lands  — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest, 

big  merciless  hands ! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O  yes, 

but  they  said  too  of  him 

1  Lard. 

*  A  cry  accompanied  bva  clappingof  hands 
to  scare  trespassing  fowl. 
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He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than 

in  trying  to  save  the  limb, 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he 

look'd  so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who 

would  break  their  jests  on  the 

dead, 
.And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had 

loved  him  and  fawn'd  at  his 

knee  — 
Drench'd  with  the  hellish  oorali — that 

ever  such  things  should  be ! 


Here  was  a  boy  —  I  am  sure  that  some 

of  our  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the 

smile,  and  the  comforting  eye  — 
Here  was  a  boy  in   the  ward,  every 

bone  seem'd  out  of  its  place  — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crushed  —  it  was 

all  but  a  hopeless  case : 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough ; 

but  his  voice  aayd  his  face  were 

not  kind. 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he 

had  seen  it  and  made  up  his 

mind, 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly  "The  lad 

will  need  little  more  of  your 

care." 
"  All  the  more  need,"  I  told  him,  "  to 

seek  the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer ; 
They  are  all  his  children  here,  and  I 

pray  for  them  all  as  my  own : " 
But  he  turn'd  to  me, "  Ay,  good  woman, 

can  prayer  seta  broken  bone? " 
Then  he  mutter'd  half  to  himself,  but 

I  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
"All  very  well — but  the  good  Lord 

Jesus  has  had  his  day." 

III. 
Had  ?    has  it  come  ?      It  has  only 
dawn'd.    It  will  come  by  and 

O  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the 
hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie  ? 

How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and 
the  loathsome  smells  of  disease 

But  that  He  said  "Ye  do  it  to  me, 
when  ye  do  it  to  these  "  ? 


So  he  went.  And  we  past  to  this 
ward  where  the  younger  chil- 
dren are  laid  : 

Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  dar- 
ling, our  meek  little  maid ; 

Empty  you  see  just  now !  We  have 
lost  her  who  loved  her  so 
much  — 

Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sen* 
sitive  plant  to  the  touch ; 

Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often 
moved  me  to  tears. 

Hers  was  the  gratefullest  heart  I  have 
found  in  a  child  of  her  years  — 

Nay  you  remember  our  Emmie ;  you 
used  to  send  her  the  flowers ; 

How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play 
with  'em,  talk  to  'em  hours 
after  hours ! 

They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  reveal'd 

Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from 
a  cowslip  out  of  the  fields ; 

Flowers  to  these  "spirits  in  prison" 
are  all  they  can  know  of  the 
spring. 

They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards 
like  the  waft  of  an  Angel's 
wing; 

And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand 
and  her  thin  hands  crost  on  her 
breast — 

Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  de- 
sire, and  we  thought  her  at  rest. 

Quietly  sleeping  —  so  quiet,  our  doc- 
tor said  "  Poor  little  dear, 

Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow ;  she'll 
never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear." 


I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  stair. 

Then  I  retum'd  to  the  ward ;  the  child 
didn't  see  I  was  there. 


Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been 
so  grieved  and  so  vext ! 

Emmie  had  heard  him.  Softly  she 
call'd  from  her  cot  to  the  next, 
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"  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it,  0 

Annie,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
Annie  considered.     "If  I,"  said  the 

wise  little  Annie,  "  was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to 

help  me,  for,  Emmie,  you  see, 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there;  *  Little 

children  should  come  to  me/  " 
(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us, 

I  find  that  it  always  can  please 
Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 

with  children  about  his  knees. ) 
"  Yes,  and  I  will,"  said  Emmie,  "  but 

then  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  he  know  that  it's  me  ? 

such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the  ward !  " 
That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.     Again 

she  consider'd  and  said : 
"Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and 

you  leave  'em  outside  on  the 

bed  — 
The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to !  but, 

Emmie,  you  tell  it  him  plain. 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying 

out  on  the  counterpane." 


I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child  — 

I  could  not  watch  her  for  four — 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel  —  I  felt  I 

could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I 

thought   that  it  never  would 

pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a 

clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass. 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I 

heard  as  I  tost  about. 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the 

storm  and  the  darkness  with- 
out; 
My    sleep    was    broken  beside  with 

dreams  of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears  for  our  delicate  Emmie  who 

scarce  would  escape  with  her 

life; 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it 

seem'd  she  stood  by  me  and 

smiled, 
And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and 

we  went  to  see  to  the  child. 


He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools  :  we 

believed  her  asleep  again  — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying 

out  on  the  counterpane ; 
Say  that  His  day  is  done !  Ah  why 

should  we  care  what  they  say  ? 
The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard 

her,  and  Emmie  had  past  away 
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Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that, 

which  lived 
True  life,  live  on  —  and  if  the  fatal 

kiss. 
Bom  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce 

thee  not 
From  earthly  love  and  life  —  if  what 

we  call 
The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from 

out 
This  shadow  into  Substance  —  then 

perhaps 
The  mellow'd  murmur  of  the  people's 

praise 
From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our 

breadth  of  realm. 
Where  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy 

deeds  in  light, 
Ascends  to    thee;    and  this  March 

mom  that  sees 
Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orange- 
bloom 
Break  thro'  the  yews  and  cypress  of 

thy  grave. 
And    thine    Imperial    mother    smile 

again, 
May  send  one  ray  to  thee !  and  who 

can  tell  — 
Thou  —  England's     England  -  loving 

daughter — thou 
Dying  so  English  thou  wouldst  have 

her  flag 
Borne  on  thy  coffin — where  is  he  can 

swear 
But  that  some  broken  gleam  from  our 

poor  earth 
May  touch  thee,  while  remembering 

thee,  I  lay 
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At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the 

deeds 
Of  England,  and  her  banner  in  the 

East? 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW. 


Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season, 

0  banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt 

to  the  battle-cry ! 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when 

we  had  rear'd  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of   the  roofs  in  the 

ghastly  siege  of  Lucknow  — 
Shot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard, 

but  ever  we  raised  thee  anew. 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 


Frail  were  the  works  that  defended 

the  hold  that  we  held  with  our 

lives  — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God 

help   them,  our  children  and 

wives ! 
Hold  it  we  might — and  for  fifteen 

days  or  for  twenty  at  most. 
« Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but 

every  man  die  at  his  post ! " 
Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved, 

our  Lawrence  the  best  of  the 

brave : 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd 

him  —  we  laid  him  that  night 

in  his  grave. 
"Every  man  die  at  his  post!"  and 

there  hail'd  on  our  houses  and 

halls 
Death    from    their  rifle-bullets,  and 

death  from  their  cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and 

death  at  our  slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  mus- 
ket, and  death  while  we  stoopt 

to  the  spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to 

the  wounded,  for  often  there 

fell. 


Striking  the  hospital   wall,  crashing 

thro'  it,  their  shot   and   their 

shell, 
Death  —  for  their  spies  were  among 

us,  their  marksmen  were  told 

of  our  best, 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro' 

the  brain  that  could  think  for 

the  rest ; 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads, 

and  bullets  would  rain  at  our 

feet  — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the 

rebels  that  girdled  us  round  — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from 

over  the  breadth  of  a  street. 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque 

and  the  palace,  and  death  in 

ground  1 
Mine  ?    yes,  a  mine !    Countermine  ! 

down,   down!   and  creep  thro* 

the  hole ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand !  you  can 

hear  him — the  murderous  mole! 
Quiet,  ah !  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point 

of  the  pickaxe  be  thro' ! 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer 

and  nearer  again  than  before  — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew } 


Ky,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many 

times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground 

thunderclap  echo'd  away, 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur 

like  so  many  fiends  in   their 

hell  — 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on 

volley,  and  yell  upon  yell  — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myr 

iad  enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Out  yonder.    Guard  the  Redan ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate !  storm  at  the 

Bailey-gate !  storm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as 

ocean  on  every  side 
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Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is 

daily  drown'd  by  the  tide  — 
So  many  thousands  that  if  they  be  bold 

enough,  who  shall  escape  ? 
Kill  or  be  kiird,  live  or  die,  they  shall 

know  we  arc  soldiers  and  men  ! 
Heady!  take  aim  at  their  leaders  — 

their  masses  are  gapp'd  with 

our  grape  — 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like 

the  wave  flinging  forward  again, 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the 

handful  they  could  not  subdue ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 


Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were 

English  in  heart  and  in  limb, 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race 

to  command,  to  obey,  to  endure. 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the 

garrison  hung  but  on  him ; 
Still  —  could  we  watch  at  all  points  ? 

we  were  every  day  fewer  and 

fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but 

only  a  whisper  that  past : 
"  Children  and  wives  —  if  the  tigers 

leap  into  the  fold  unawares  — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post  —  and  the 

foe  may  outlive  us  at  last  — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they 

love,  than  to  fall  into  theirs !  " 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two 

mines  by  the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls 

and  our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be 

sure  that  your  hand  be  as  true ! 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault, better  aimed 

are  your  flank  fusillades  — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from 

the  ladders  to  which  they  had 

clung, 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shel- 
ter we  drive  them  with  hand- 
grenades  ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another 

wild  earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or 

twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden 

there  from   the   light   of    the 

sun  — 
One  has  leapt  up  on  the  beach,  crying 

out ;  "Follow  me,foliow  me! " — 
Mark  him  —  he  falls!   then  another, 

and  him  too,  and  down  goes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who 

can  tell  but  the  traitors  had 

won? 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors  —  an 

embrasure !  make  way  for  the 

gun! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape !     It 

is  charged  and  we  fire,  and  they 

run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let 

the  dark  face  have  his  due ! 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who 

foughtwith  us,faithful  and  few. 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us, 

and    drove   them,  and   smote 

them,  and  slew, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  in  India  blew. 


Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and 

not  what  we  do.     We  can  fight ! 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  senti- 
nel all  thro'  the  night  — 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies, 

their  lying  alarms, 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings    and    soundings    to 

arms. 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  bo 

done  by  five, 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one 

should  be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death 

from  the  loopholes  around. 
Ever    the    night  with   its   coffinless 

corpse  to  be  laid  in  the  ground, 
Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a 

deluge  of  cataract  skiei, 
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Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  in- 
finite torment  of  flies. 

Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blow- 
ing over  an  English  field, 

Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound 
that  would  not  be  heal'd. 

Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pit- 
iful-pitiless knife,  — 

Torture  and  trouble  in  vain,  —  for  it 
never  could  save  us  a  life. 

Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended 
the  hospital  bed, 

Horror  of  women  in  travail  among 
the  dying  and  dead. 

Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and 
)  never  a  moment  for  grief, 

Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering 
hopes  of  relief, 

Havelock  baflled,  or  beaten,  or  butch- 
ered for  all  that  we  knew  — 

Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night, 
coming  down  on  the  still-shat- 
ter'd  walls 

Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thou- 
sands of  cannon-balls  — 

But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 
banner  of  England  blew. 


Hark  cannonade,  fusillade !  is  it  true 

what  was  told  by  the  scout, 
Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their 

way  through  the  fell  mutineers? 
Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  rmg- 

ing  again  in  our  ears ! 
'       All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a 

jubilant  shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  an- 
swer with  conquering  cheers. 
Sick  <rom  the  hospital  echo   them, 

women  and  children  come  out. 
Blessing  the  wholesome  white  faces 

of  Havelock's  good  fusileers, 
Kissing  the  war-harden'd  hand  of  the 
*  Highlander  wet  with  their  tears! 

I       Dance  to  the  pibroch !  —  saved !  we  are 

saved !  —  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 
Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved 

by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ! 
•*  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days  ! "  we  have 

held  it  for  eighty-seven ! 


And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the 
old  banner  of  England  blew. 


SIR    JOHN    OLDCASTLE,   LORD 

COBHAM. 

(in  wales.) 

Mt  friend  should  meet  me  somewhen 

hereabout 
To  take  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  have  broke  their  cage,  no  gilded  • 
one,  I  trow  — 

I  read  no  more  the  prisoner's  mute  wail 

Scribbled  or  carved  upon  the  pitiless 
stone ;  ^ 

I  find  hard  rocks,  hard  life,  hard  cheer, 
or  none. 

For  I  am  emptier  than  a  friar's  brains ; 

But  God  is  with  me  in  this  wilderness. 

These  wet  black  passes  and  foam, 
churning  chasms  — 

And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  bet- 
ter things. 

I  would  I  knew  their  speech;  not 

now  to  glean. 
Not  now  —  I  hope  to  do  it — some 

scatter'd  ears. 
Some  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field 

of  Wales  — 
But,  bread,  merely  for  bread.    This 

tongue  that  wagg'd 
They  said  with  such  heretical  arro- 
gance 
Against  the  proud  archbishop  Arun- 

del  — 
So  much  God's  cause  was  fluent  in  it 

—  is  here 
But  as  a  Latin  Bible  to  the  crowd ; 
"  Bara ! "  —  what  use  ?  The  Shepherd, 

when  I  speak. 
Vailing  a  sudden  eyelid  with  his  hard 
"Dim    Saesneg"    passes,    wroth    at 

things  of  old  — 
No  fault  of  mine.    Had  he  God's  word 

in  Welsh 
He  might  be  kindlier :  happily  come 

the  day! 

Not  least  art  thou,  thou  little  BetW#» 
hem 
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In  Judahjforin  thee  the  Lord  was  born; 
Nor  thou  in  Britain,  little  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  born 
again. 

Heaven-sweet  Evangel,  ever-living 

word, 
Who  whilome  spakest  to  the  South  in 

Greek 
About  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores, 
And  then  in  Latin  to  the  Latin  crowd, 
As  good  need  was  —  thou  hast  come 

to  talk  our  isle. 
Hereafter  thou,  fulfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  learn  to  use  the  tongues  of  all 

the  world. 
Yet  art  thou  thine  own  witness  that 

thou  bringest 
Not  peace,  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say, 
My  frighted  Wiclif-preacher  whom  I 

crost 
In  fiying  hither?   that  one  night  a 

crowd 
Throng'd  the  waste  field  about  the 

city  gates : 
The  king  was  on  them  suddenly  with 

a  host. 
Why  there  1  they  came  to  hear  their 

preacher.    Then 
Some  cried  on  Cobham,  on  the  good 

Lord  Cobham; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me !  but  the  king  — 

nor  voice 
Nor  finger  raised  against  him — took 

and  hang'd, 
Took,  hang'd  and  burnt — how  many 

—  thirty-nine  — 
Caird    it    rebellion  —  hang'd,    poor 

friends,  as  rebels 
And  burn'd  alive  as   heretics!     for 

your  Priest 
Labels  —  to  take  the  king  along  with 

him  — 
All  heresy,  treason :  but  to  call  men 

traitors 
May  make  men  traitors. 

Rose  of  Lancaster, 
Red  in  thy  birth,  redder  with  house- 
hold war, 
Now  reddest  with  the  blood  of  holy 

men. 


Redder  to  be,  red  rose  of  Lancaster — 

If  somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumor 
sang 

Fluttering  the  hawks  of  this  crown- 
lusting  line  — 

By  firth  and  loch  thy  silver  sister 
grow,i 

That  were  my  rose,  there  my  allegi 
ance  due. 

Self-starved,  they  say  —  nay,  mur- 
der'd,  doubtless  dead. 

So  to  this  king  I  cleaved :  my  friend 
was  he. 

Once  my  fast  friend:  I  would  have 
given  my  life 

To  help  his  own  from  scathe,  a  thou- 
sand lives 

To  save  his  soul.  He  might  have 
come  to  learn 

Our  Wiclif 's  learning:  but  the  worldly 
Priests 

Who  fear  the  king's  hard  common- 
sense  should  find 

What  rotten  piles  uphold  their  mason- 
work. 

Urge  him  to  foreign  war.  O  had  he 
will'd 

I  might  have  stricken  a  lusty  stroke 
for  him. 

But  he  would  not ;  far  Uever  led  my 
friend 

Back  to  the  pure  and  universal 
church. 

But  he  would  not :  whether  that  heir- 
less flaw 

In  his  throne's  title  make  him  feel  so 
frail. 

He  leans  on  Antichrist;  or  that  his 
mind. 

So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership, 

In  matters  of  the  faith,  alas  th% while! 

More  worth  than  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world. 

Runs  in  the  rut,  a  coward  to  the 
Priest. 

Burnt  —  good  Sir  Roger  Acton,  my 
dear  friend! 
Burnt    too,    my    faithful    preacher, 
Beverley ! 

1  Richard  U. 
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Lord  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 
nesses ! 

Lest  the  false  faith  make  merry  over 
them! 

Two  —  nay  but  thirty-nine  have  risen 
and  stand. 

Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacri- 
fice, 

Before  thy  light,  and  cry  continually — 

Cry  —  against  whom  ? 

Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 

Of  Justice — what!  the  kingly,  kindly 
boy; 

Who  took  the  world  so  easily  hereto- 
fore, 

My  boon  companion,  tavern-fellow  — 
liim 

Who  gibed  and  japed  —  in  many  a 
merry  tale 

That  shook  our  sides  —  at  Pardoners, 
Summoners, 

Friars,  absolution-sellers,  monkeries 

And   nunneries,  when  the  wild  hour 
and  the  wine 

Had  set  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 

Or  Amurath  of  the  East  ? 

Better  to  sink 

Thy  fleurs-de-lys  in  slime  again,  and 
fling 

Thy  royalty  back  into  the  riotous  fits 

Of  wine  and  harlotry  —  thy  shame, 
and  mine. 

Thy  comrade  — than  to  persecute  the 
Lord, 

And  play  the  Saul  that  never  will  be 
Paul. 

Burnt,  burnt  I  and  while  this  mitred 

Arundel 
Dooms  our  unlicensed    preacher  to 

the  flame, 
The  mitre-sanction*d  harlot  draws  his 

clerks 
Into  the  suburb  —  their  hard  celibacy. 
Sworn  to  be  veriest  ice  of  pureness, 

molten 
Into  adulterous  living,  or  such  crimes 
As  holy  Paul — a  shame  to  speak  of 

them  — 
Among  the  heathen  — 

Sanctuary  granted 


To  bandit,  thief,  assassin — yea  to  him 
Who    hacks   his  mother's    throat  — 

denied  to  him. 
Who  finds  the  Saviour  in  his  mother 

tongue. 
The  Gospel,  the  Priest's  pearl,  flung 

down  to  swine  — 
The  swine,  lay-men,  lay-women,  who 

will  come, 
God  willing,  to  outlearn  the  filthy  friar. 
Ah    rather.    Lord,    than    that    thy 

Gospel,  meant 
To   course  and  range   thro'  all  the 

world,  should  be 
Tether'd  to  these  dead  pillars  of  the 

Church  — 
Bather  than  so,  if  thou   wilt    have 

it  so. 
Burst  vein,  snap    sinew,  and  crack 

heart,  and  life 
Pass  in  the  fire  of  Babylon  1  but  how 

long, 
O  Lord,  how  long ! 

My  friend  should  meet  me  here. 
Here  is  the  copse,  the  fountain  and — 

a  Cross  ! 
To  thee,  dead  wood,  I  bow  not  head 

nor  knees. 
Rather  to  thee,  green  boscage,  work 

of  God, 
Black  holly,  and  white-flower'd  way- 
faring-tree ! 
Bather  to  thee,  thou  living  water, 

drawn 
By  this  good  Wiclif  mountain  down 

from  heaven. 
And  speaking  clearly  in  thy  native 

tongue  — 
No  Latin  —  He   that  thirsteth,  come 

and  drink ! 

Eh  !  how  I  anger'd  Arundel  asking 

me 
To   worship   Holy  Cross !     I  spread 

mine  arms, 
God's  work,  I  said,  a  cross  of  flesh 

and  blood 
And  holier.    That  was  heresy.     (My 

good  friend 
By   this  time    should  be  with  me.) 

"  Images  ?  " 
"  Bury  them  as  God's  truer  images 
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Are     daily     buried."     "  Heresy.  — 

Penance  1  "    "  Fast, 
Hairshirt  and  scourge  —  nay,  let  a 

man  repent, 
Do  penance  in  his  heart,  God  hears 

him."    "Heresy  — 
Not  shriven,  not  saved  1"    "What 

profits  an  ill  Priest 
Between  me  and  my  God  1    I  would 

not  spurn 
Good  counsel  of  good  friends,  but 

shrive  myself 
No,  not  to  an  Apostle."    "  Heresy." 
(My  friend  is  long  in  coming.)    "  Pil- 
grimages ?  " 
Drink,    bagpipes,  revelling,    devil's- 

dances,  vice. 
The  poor  man's  money  gone  to  fat  the 

friar. 
Who  reads  of  begging  saints  in  Scrip- 
ture ?"—"  Heresy  " — 
(Hath  he  been  here  —  not  found  me 

—  gone  again  ? 
Have  I  misleamt  our  place  of  meet- 
ing?) "Bread  — 
Bread  left  after  the  blessing  ?  "  how 

they  stared, 
That  was  their  main  test-question  — 

glared  at  me  1 
*•'  He  veil'd  himself  in  flesh,  and  now 

He  veils 
His  flesh  in  bread,  body  and  bread 

together." 
Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  cassock'd 

wolves, 
"  No  bread,  no  bread.    God's  body ! " 

Archbishop,  Bishop, 
Priors,    Canons,    Friars,   bellringers, 

Parish-clerks  — 
*'  No  bread,  no  bread ! "  —  "  Authority 

of  the  Church, 
Power  of  the  keys!"  — Then  I,  God 

help  me,  I 
So  mock'd,  so  spum'd,  so  baited  two 

whole  days  — 
I  lost  myself  and  fell  from  evenness, 
And  raird  at  all  the  Popes,  that  ever 

since 
Sylvester  shed  the  venom  of  world- 
wealth 
Into    the    church,  had   only  prov'n 

themselves 


Poisoners,  murderers.     Well  —  Grod 

pardon  all  — 
Me,  them,  and  all  the  world — yea, 

that  proud  Priest, 
That  mock-meek  mouth  of  utter  Anti- 
christ, 
That  traitor  to  King  Richard  and  the 

truth. 
Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 
Amen ! 
Nay,  I  can  bum,  so  that  the  Lord  of 

life 
Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

Those  three !  the  fourth 
Was  like  the  Son  of  God !    Not  burnt 

were  they. 
On  them  the  smell  of  burning  had  not 

past. 
That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king. 
ThesePharisees,thisCaiaphas- Arundel 
What  miracle  could  turn  ?    He  here 

again. 
He  thwarting  their  traditions  of  Him- 
self, 
He  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  Him- 
self, 
And  doom'd  to  bum  alive. 

So,  caught,  I  burn. 
Bum?  heathen  men  have  borne  as 

much  as  this. 
For  freedom,  or  the  sake  of  those  they 

loved. 
Or  some  less  cause,  some  cause  far 

less  than  mine ; 
For  every  other  cause  is  less  than 

mine. 
The  moth  will  singe  her  wings,  and 

singed  return. 
Her  love  of  light  quenching  her  fear 

of  pain  — 
How  now,  my  soul,  we  do  not  heed  the 

fire? 
Faint  -  hearted  ?   tut !  —  faint  -  atom  - 

ach'd !  faint  as  I  am, 
God  willing,  I  will  bum  for  Him. 

Who  comes  ? 
A  thousand  marks  are  set  upon  my 

head. 
Friend  ?  —  foe  perhaps  —  a  tussle  for 

it  then! 
Nay,  but  my  friend.    Thou  art  so  well 

disguised. 
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I  knew  thee  not.  Hast  thou  hrought 
bread  with  thee  1 

I  have  not  broken  bread  for  fifty  hours. 

None?  I  am  damn'd  abeady  by  the 
Priest 

For  holding  there  was  bread  where 
bread  was  none — 

No  bread.  My  friends  await  me  yon- 
der ?    Yes. 

Lead  on  then.  Up  the  mountain? 
Is  it  far  1 

Not  far.  Climb  first  and  reach  me 
down  thy  hand. 

I  am  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread, 

For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  flre.^ 


COLUMBUS. 

Chains,  my  good  lord:  in  your  raised 
brows  I  read 

Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  orna- 
ments. 

We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles 
of  gold. 

Does  the  king  know  you  deign  to 

visit  him 
Whom    once  he  rose  from  off    his 

throne  to  greet 
Before  his  people,  like  his  brother 

king  ? 
I  saw  your  face  that  morning  in  the 

crowd. 

At  Barcelona  —  the'  you  were  not 

then 
So  bearded.    Yes.    The  city  deck'd 

herself 
To  meet  me,  roar'd  my  name;  the 

king,  the  queen 
Bade  me  be  seated,  speak,  and  tell 

them  all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I 

spoke 
The  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  "  Peace, 

be  still!" 
And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  king, 

the  queen. 
Sank  from  their  thrones,  and  melted 

into  tears, 
^  He  WM  burnt  on  Christmas  Day,  1417. 


And  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart 

and  voice 
In  praise  to  God  who  led  me  thro*  the 

waste. 
And  then  the  great "  Laudamus  "  rose 

to  heaven. 

Chains    for   the   Admiral    of    the 

Ocean!  chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a 

new  earth. 
As  holy  John  had  prophesied  of  me, 
Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the 

kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles !  chains 

for  him 
Who  pushed  his  prows  into  the  setting 

sun, 
And  made  West  East^  and  sail'd  the 

Dragon's  mouth. 
And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the 

World, 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise ! 

Chains!  we  are  Admirals  of  the 

Ocean,  we, 
We  and  our  sons  for  ever.    Ferdinand 
Hath  sign'd  it  and  our  Holy  Catholic 

queen  — 
Of  the  Ocean  —  of  the  Indies — Ad- 
mirals we  — 
Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to 

yield, 
Our  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we 

did. 
But  our  amends  for  all  we  might  have 

done  — 
The  vast  occasion  of   our  stronger 

life  — 
Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in 

your  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  truth 

the  babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter 

—  earth 
A  sphere. 

Were  you  at  Salamanca  ?    No. 

We  fronted  there  the  learning  of  all 
Spain, 

All  their  cosmogonies,  their  astrono- 
mies: 
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Guess-work  ihty  guess'd  it,  but  the 

golden  guess 
Is  moming-star  to  the  full  round  of 

truth. 
No  guess-work  I  I  was  certain  of  my 

goal; 
Some    thought  it    heresy,  but   that 

would  not  hold. 
King  David  caird  the  heavens  a  hide, 

a  tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth 

was  flat : 
Some  cited  old  Lactantius  \  could  it  be 
That  trees  grew  downward,  rain  fell 

upward,  men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  ceilings  ?  and 

besides, 
The  great  Augustine  wrote  that  none 

could  breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat;   so  might 

there  be 
Two  Adams,  two  mankinds,  and  that 

was  clean 
Against    God's    word :    thus    was    I 

beaten  back, 
And    chiefly  to  my  sorrow  by  the 

Church, 
And  thought  to  turn  my  face  from 

Spain,  appeal 
Once  mpre  to  France  or  England; 

but  our  Queen 
Recaird  me,  for  at  last  their  High- 
nesses 
Were  half-assured  this  earth  might 

be  a  sphere. 

All  glory  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity, 
All  glory  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
And  Holy  Church,  from  whom  I  never 

swerved 
Not    even  by  one  hair's-breadth  of 

heresy, 
I  have  accomplished  what  I  came  to  do. 

Not   yet  —  not  all — last    night  a 

dream  —  I  sail'd 
On  my  first  voyage,  harassed  by  the 

frights 
Of    my  first  crew,  their  curses  and 

their  groans. 
The  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Tene- 

riffe. 


The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false 

at  last 
In  our  most  need,  appall'd  them,  and 

the  wind 
Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas  — 

at  length 
The   landbird,  and  the  branch  with 

berries  on  it. 
The  carven  staff —  and  last  the  light, 

the  light 
On    Guanahani!  but  I  changed  the 

name; 
San  Salvador  I  call'd  it;    and    the 

light 
Grew  as  I  gazed,  and  brought  out  a 

broad  sky 
Of    dawning  over — not  those  alien- 
palms, 
The  marvel  of  that  fair  new  nature  — 

not 
That  Indian  isle,  but  our  most  ancient 

East 
Moriah  with  Jerusalem ;  and  I  saw 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  flash  up,  and 

beat 
Thro'  all  the  homely  town  from  jas- 
per, sapphire. 
Chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sar- 

dius. 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase, 
Jacynth,  and  amethyst  —  and  those 

twelve  gates. 
Pearl  —  and  I  woke,  and  thought  — 

death  —  I  shall  die  — 
I  am  written  in  the  Lamb's  ovm  Book 

of  Life 
To  walk  within  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Sunless  and  moonless,  utter  light  — 

but  no ! 
The  Lord  had  sent  tliis  bright,  strange 

dream  to  me 
To  mind  me  of  the  secret  vow  I  made 
When  Spain  was  waging  war  against 

the  Moor  — 
I  strove  myself  with   Spain  against 

the  Moor. 
There  came  two  voices  from  the  Sep- 
ulchre, 
Two  friars  crying  that  if  Spain  should 

oust 
The  Moslem  from  her  limit,  he,  the 

fierce 
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Soldan  of  Egypt,  firould  break  down 

and  raze 
The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ ;  whereon 

I  vow'd 
That,  if  our 'Princes  harken'd  to  my 

prayer. 
Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that 

new  world 
Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to 

lead 
A  new  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 

thrall. 

Gold  1  I  had  brought  your  Princes 
gold  enough 

If  left  alone !    Being  but  a  Genovese, 

I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a 
Moor, 

And  breach'd  the  belting  wall  of 
Cambalu, 

And  given  the  Great  Khan's  palaces 
to  the  Moor, 

Or  clutch'd  the  sacred  crown  of  Pres- 
ter  John, 

And  cast  it  to  the  Moor :  but  had  I 
brought 

From  Solomon's  now-recover'd  Ophir 
all 

The  gold  that  Solomon's  navies  car- 
ried home. 

Would  that  have  gilded  me?  Blue 
blood  of  Spain, 

Tho'  quartering  your  own  royal  arms 
of  Spain, 

I  have  not:  blue  blood  and  black  blood 
of  Spain, 

The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Cas- 
tile, 

Howl'd  me  from  Hispaniola :  for  you 
know 

The  flies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm 
about 

And  cloud  the  highest  heads,  and 
murmur  down 

Truth  in  the  distance  —  these  out- 
buzz'd  me  so 

That  even  our  prudent  king,  our  right- 
eous queen  — 

Ipray'd  them  being  so  calumniated 

Iney  would  commission  one  of  weight 
and  worth 


To  judge  between  my  slander'd  self 

and  me  — ■' 
Fonseca  my  main  enemy  at  their  court. 
They  send  me  out  hi&  tool,  Bovadllla, 

one 
As  ignorant  and  impolitic  as  a  beast  — 
Blockish  irreverence,  brainless  greed 

—  who  sack'd 
My  dwelling,  seized  upon  my  papers, 

loosed 
My  captives,  feed  the  rebels  of  the 

crown, 
Sold  the  crown-farms  for  all  but  noth- 
ing, gave 
All  but  free  leave  for  all  to  work  the 

mines. 
Drove  me  and  my  good  brothers  home 

in  chains, 
And  gathering  ruthless  gold  —  a  sin- 
gle piece 
Weigh'd  nigh  four  thousand  Castil- 

lanos  —  so 
They  tell  me  —  weigh'd   him    down 

into  the  abysm  — 
The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him 

fell, 
The  seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 
Him  and  his  gold  j  the  frailer  caravel. 
With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to 

the  shore. 
There  was  a  glimmering  of  God's  hand. 

And  God 
Hath  more  than  glimmer'd  on  me.    O 

my  lord, 
I  swear  to  you  I  heard  his  voice  be- 
tween 
The  thunders  in  the  black  Yeragua 

nights, 
"  O  soul  of  little  faith,  slow  to  believe ! 
Have  I  not  been  about  thee  from  thy 

birth  ? 
Given  thee  the  keys  of    the   great 

Ocean-sea  ? 
Set  thee  in  light  till  time  shall  be  no 

morel 
Is  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the 

world  1 
Endure!  thou  hast  done  so  well  for 

men,  that  men 
Cry  out  against  thee :  was  it  otherwise 
With  mine  own  Son  ?  " 
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And  more  than  once  in  days 
Of  doubt  and  cloud  and  storm,  when 

drowning  hope 
Sank  all  but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  his 

voice, 
"  Be  not  cast  down.    I  lead  thee  by 

the  hand, 
Fear    not/'    And    I    shall  hear  his 

voice  again  — 
I  know  that  he  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  his  will  — 
His  voice  again. 

Still  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  lying  here  bedridden  and  alone. 
Cast  off,  put  by,  scouted  by  court  and 

king  — 
The  first  discoverer  starves  —  his  fol- 
lowers, all 
Flower  into  fortune  —  our  world's  way 

—  and  I, 
Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine 

own. 
With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal 

withal, 
And  seeing  what  a  door  for  scoundrel 

scum 
I  open'd  to  the  West,  thro'  which  the 

lust, 
Villany,  violence,  avarice,  of   your 

Spain 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  naked 

isles  — 
Their  kindly  native  princes  slain  or 

slaved. 
Their  wives  and  children  Spanish  con- 
cubines. 
Their  innocent  hospitalities  quench'd 

in  blood. 
Some  dead  of  hunger,  some  beneath 

the  scourge. 
Some  over-labor'd,  some  by  their  own 

hands,  — 
Yea,  the  dear  mothers,  crazing  Nature, 

kill 
Their  babies  at  the  breast  for  hate  of 

Spain  — 
Ah  God,  the  harmless  people  whom 

we  found 
In  Hispaniola's  island-Paradise ! 
Who  took  us  for  the  very  Gods  from 

Heaven, 


And  we  have   sent  them  very  fiends 

from  Hell ; 
And  I  myself,  myself  not  blameless,  I 
Could  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  led 

the  way. 

Only  the  ghost  of  our  great  Catholic 
Queen 

Smiles  on  me,  saying, ''  Be  thou  com- 
forted ! 

This  creedless  people  will  be  brought 
to  Christ 

And  own  the  holy  governance  of 
Eome." 

But  who  could  dream  that  we,  who 
'       bore  the  Cross 
Thither,  were  excommunicated  there, 
For  curbing  crimes  that  scandalized 

the  Cross, 
By  him,  the  Catalonian  Minorite, 
Rome's  Vicar  in  our  Indies  ?  who  be- 
'  lieve 

These  hard  memorials  of  our  truth  to 

Spain 
Clung  closer  to  us  for  a  longer  term 
Than  any  friend  of  ours  at  Court  ? 

and  yet 
Pardon  —  too  harsh,  unjust.      I  am 

rack'd  with  pains. 

You  see  that  I  have  hung  them  by 
my  bed. 
And  I  will  have  them  buried  in  my 
grave. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are 

God's 
Own  voice  to  justify  the  dead  —  per- 
chance 
Spain  once  the  most  chivalric  race  on 

earth, 
Spain  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest 

realm  on  earth. 
So  made  by  me,  may  seek  to  unbury 

me, 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old 

Spain, 
Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  I  leave   to 

Spain. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  grave 

will  say. 
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**  Behold  the  hones  of    Christopher 

Colon"  — 
"Ay,  but  the   chains,  what  do  they 

mean  —  the  chains  ?  "  — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain 
Who  then  will  have  to  answer,  "  These 

same  chains 
Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro' 

the  Atlantic  sea. 
Which  he  unchain'd  for  all  the  world 

to  come." 

O  Queen  of  Heaven  who  seest  the 

souls  in  Hell 
And  purgatory,  I  suffer  all  as  much 
As  they  do  — for  the  moment.     Stay, 

my  son 
Is  here  anon :  my  son  will  speak  for 

me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasms  that 

grind 
Bone  against  bone.     You  will  not. 

One  last  word. 

You  move  about  the  Court,  I  pray 

you  tell 
King  Ferdinand  who  plays  with  me, 

that  one, 
Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him 

and  his 
Hidalgos  —  shipwrecks,  famines,  fe- 
vers, fights. 
Mutinies,  treacheries  —  wink'd  at,  and 

condoned — 
That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  death. 
And  ready  —  tho'  our  Holy  Catholic 

Queen, 
Who  fain  had^pledged  her  jewels  on 

my  first  voyage. 
Whose  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the 

Catholic  faith. 
Who  wept  with  me  when   I  retumM 

in  chains. 
Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin 

now. 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night 

and  day  — 
She  is   gone — but  you  will  tell  the 

King,  that  I, 
BackM     as     I  am    with    gout,   and 

wrenched  with  pains 
Gained  in  the  service  of  His  Highness, 

yet 


Am   ready  to   sail  forth  on  one  last 

voyage. 
And  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear, 

to  lead 
One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 

thrall. 

Going  ?  I  am  old  and  slighted  :  you 

have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  coming?   my 

poor  thanks ! 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  G^novese. 


THE  VOYAGE   OF  MAELDUNE. 

(founded  on  an  IRISH  LEGEND. 
A.D.  700.) 


I  WAS  the  chief  of  the  race  — he  had 

stricken  my  father  dead  — 
But  I  gathered  my  fellows  together,  I 

swore   I  would  strike  off  his 

head. 
Each  one  of  them  look'd  like  a  king, 

and  was  noble  in  birth  as  in 

worth, 
And  each  of  them  boasted  he  sprang 

from  the  oldest  race  upon  earth. 
Each  was  as  brave  in  the  fight  as  the 

bravest  hero  of  song. 
And  each  of  them  liefer  had  died  than 

have  done  one  another  a  wrong. 
He  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  ocean  —  we 

saird  on  a  Friday  mom  — 
He  that  had  slain  my  father  the  day 

before  I  was  bom. 


And  we  came  to  the  isle  in  the  ocean, 
and  there  on  the  shore  was  he. 

But  a  sudden  blast  blew  us  out  and 
away  thro'  a  boundless  sea. 


And  we  came  to  the  Silent  Isle  that 
we  never  had  touch 'd  at  before. 

Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on 
a  silent  shore. 
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And  the  brooks  glittered  on  in  the  light 

without  sound,   and  the  long 

waterfalls 
Pour'd  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the 

base  of  the  mountain  walls, 
And  the  poplar  and  cypress  unshaken 

by  storm  flourished  up  beyond 

sight, 
And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag 

to  an  unbelievable  height, 
And  high  in  the  heaven  above  it  there 

flickered  a  songless  lark, 
And  the  cock  couldn't  crow,  and  the 

bull  couldn't  low,  and  the  dog 

couldn't  bark. 
And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro'  it,  but 

never  a  murmur,  a  breath  — 
It  was  all  of  it  fair  as  life,  it  was  all 

of  it  quiet  as  death. 
And  we  hated  the  beautiful  Isle,  for 

whenever  we  strove  to  speak 
Our  voices  were  thinner  and  fainter 

than  any  flittermouse-shriek ; 
And  the  men  that  were  mighty  of 

tongue  and  could  raise  such 

a  battle-cry 
That  a  hundred  who  heard  it  would 

rush  on  a  thousand  lances  and 

die  — 
0  they  to  be  dumb'd  by  the  charm ! 

—  so  flustered  with  anger  were 

they 
They  almost  fell  on  each  other ;  but 

after  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting, 
we  landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 

Cried  from  the  topmost  summit  with 
human  voices  and  words  ; 

Once  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  when- 
ever their  voices  peal'd 

The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and 
the  harvest  died  from  the  field. 

And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  valleys 
and  half  of  the  cattle  went  lame, 

And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  dwelling  broke  into 
flame; 

And  the  shouting  of  these  wild  birds 
ran  into  the  hearts  of  my  crew, 


Till  they  shouted  along  with  the  shout- 
ing and  seized  one  another  and 
slew; 

But  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the 
other ;  I  saw  that  we  could  not 
stay, 

And  we  left  the  dead  to  the  birds  and 
we  saird  with  our  wounded 
away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers  : 
their  breath  met  us  out  on  the 
seas, 

For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Sum- 
mer £at  each  on  the  lap  of  the 
breeze ; 

And  the  red  passion-flower  to  the 
cliffs,  and  the  dark-blue  cle- 
matis, clung. 

And  starrM  with  a  myriad  blossom 
the  long  convolvulus  hung ; 

And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  moun- 
tain was  lilies  in  lieu  of  snow. 

And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded 
down,  running  out  below 

Thro*  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy, 
the  blaze  of  gorse,  and  the 
blush 

Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  with- 
out leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the 
bush ; 

And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down 
from  the  peak  without  ever  a 
tree 

Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the 
sky  to  the  blue  of  the  sea ; 

And  we  roU'd  upon  capes  of  crocus 
and  vaunted  our  kith  and  our 
kin. 

And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies, 
and  chanted  the  triumph  of 
Finn, 

Till  each  like  a  golden  image  was 
pollen'd  from  head  to  feet 

And  each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket, 
with  thirst  in  the  middle-day 
heat. 

Blossom  and  blossom,  and  promise  of 
blossom,  but  never  a  fruit ! 

And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as 
we  hated  the  isle  that  was  mute, 
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And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the 
million  and  flung  them  in  bight 
and  bay, 

And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in 
anger  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits  : 

all  round  from  the  cliffs  and 

the  capes, 
Purple  or  amber,  dangled  a  hundred 

fathom  of  grapes. 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little 

sun  on  the  tawny  sand, 
And  the  fig  ran  up  from  the  beach 

and  rioted  over  the  land. 
And  the  mountain  arose  like  a  jew- 

eird  throne  thro'  the  fragrant 

air. 
Glowing  with  all-color'd  plums  and 

with  golden  masses  of  pear. 
And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries 

that  flamed  upon  bine  and  vine, 
But  in  every  berry  and  fruit  was  the 

poisonous  pleasure  of  wine ; 
And  the  peak  of  the  mountain  was 

apples,   the  hugest  that   ever 

were  seen. 
And  they  prest,  as  they  grew,  on  each 

other,  with  hardly  a  leaflet  be- 
tween. 
And  all  of  them  redder  than  rosiest 

health  or  than  utterest  shame. 
And  setting,  when  Even  descended, 

the  very  sunset  aflame  ; 
And  we  stay'd  three  days,  and  we 

gorged  and  we  madden'd,  till 

every  one  drew 
His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  him, 

and  ever  they  struck  and  they 

slew; 
And  myself,  I  had  eaten  but  sparely, 

and  fought  till  I  sunder'd  the 

fray. 
Then  I  bade    them    remember    my 

fatlier's   death,  and  we  sail'd 

away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire :  we 
were  lured  by  the  light  from 
afar, 


For  the  peak  sent  up  one  league  of 

fire  to  the  Northern  Star ; 
Lured  by  the  glare  and  the  blare,  but* 

scarcely  could  stand  upright. 
For  the    whole  isle    shudder'd    and 

shook  like  a  man  in  a  mortal 

affright : 
We  ^ere  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits 

we  had  gorged,  and  so  crazed 

that  at  last 
There  were  some  leap'd  into  the  fire ; 

and  away  we    sail'd,  and  we 

past 
Over  that  undersea  isle,  where  the 

water  is  clearer  than  air : 
Down  we  looked :  what  a  garden !   O 

bliss,  what  a  Paradise  there  ! 
Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  down 

in  a  rainbow  deep 
Silent  palaces,  quiet  fields  of  eternal 

sleep ! 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of 

my    people,  whatever  I  could 

say, 
Plunged  head  down  in  the  sea,  and 

the  Paradise  trembled  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Bounteous  Isle, 

where  the  heavens  lean  low  on 

the  land. 
And  ever  at  dawn  from  the  cloud 

glittered   o'er  us    a    sunbright 

hand. 
Then  it  opened  and  dropt  at  the  side 

of  each  man,  as  he  rose  from 

his  rest. 
Bread  enough  for  his  need  till  the 

laborless   day  dipt   under  the 

West; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro' 

it.      0    never    was    time    so 

good! 
And   we   sang    of    the    triumphs   of 

Finn,   and    the    boast   of   our 

ancient  blood. 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave 

as   we    sat  by  the  gurgle  of 

springs. 
And  we  chanted   the   songs  of    the 

Bards  and  the  glories  of  fairy 
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But  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary, 

to   sigh,   and   to    stretch    and 
*  yawn, 

Till  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and 

the    sunbright    hand    of    the 

dawn. 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  but 

the  whole  green  Isle  w|)b  our 

own, 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and 

we  took  to  throwing  the  stone, 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  battle,  but 

that  was  a  perilous  play. 
For  the  passion  of  the  battle  was  in 

us,    we    slew    and    we    sail'd 

away. 

IX. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Witches 

and  heard  their  musical  cry  — 
"  Come  to  us,  0  come,  come  "  in  the 

stormy  red  of  a  sky 
Dashing  the  fires  and  the  shadows  of 

dawn  on  the  beautiful  shapes, 
For  a  wild  witch  naked  as  heaven 

stood  on  each  of  the  loftiest 

capes. 
And  a  hundred  ranged  on  the  rock 

like  white  sea-birds  in  a  row. 
And  a  hundred  gamboUM  and  pranced 

on  the  wrecks  in  the  sand  be- 
low, 
And  a  hundred    splashed    from  the 

ledges,  and  bosom'd  the  burst 

of  the  spray. 
But  I  knew  we  should  fall  on  each 

other,  and  hastily  saiPd  away. 


And  we  came  in  an  evil  time  to  the 

Isle  of  the  Double  Towers, 
One  was  of    smooth-cut  stone,  one 

carved  all  over  with  flowers, 
But  an  earthquake  always  moved  in 

the  hollows  under  the  dells. 
And  they  shock'd  on  each  other  and 

butted  each  other  with  clashing 

of  bells. 
And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  Towers 

and  jangled  an(f  wrangled  in 

vain. 
And  the  clash  and  boom  of  the  bells 

rang  into  the  heart  and  the  brain, 


Till  the  passion  of  battle  was  on  us, 

and  all  took    sides   with  the 

Towers, 
There  were  some  for  the  clean-cut 

stone,  there  were  more  for  the 

carven  flowers. 
And  the  wrathful  thunder  of    God 

peard  over  us  all  the  day. 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other  and 

after  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint 

who  had  sailM  with  St.  Brendan 

of  yore. 
He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  Isle 

andhis  winters  werefif  teenscore. 
And  his  voice  was  low  as  from  other 

worlds,    and    his    eyes    were 

sweet. 
And  his  white  hair  sank  to  his  heels 

and  his  white  beard  fell  to  his 

feet. 
And  he  spake  to  me,  "  0  Maeldune, 

let  be  this  purpose  of  thint ! 
Remember   the  words    of  the  Lord 

when  he  told  us  '  Vengeance  is 

mine ! ' 
His  fathers  have    slain  thy  fathers 

in  war  or  in  single  strife. 
Thy  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers, 

each  taken  a  life  for  a  life. 
Thy  father  had  slain  his  father,  how 

long  shall  the  murder  last  ? 
Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  suffer 

the  Past  to  be  Past." 
And  we  kissM  the  fringe  of  his  beard 

and  we  pray'd  as  we  heard  him 

pray. 
And  the  Holy  man  he  assoil'd  us,  and 

sadly  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  we  were  blown 

from,  and  there  on  the  shore 

was  he. 
The  man  that  had  slain  my  father.    I 

saw  him  and  let  him  be. 
0  weary  was   I  of  the  travel,    the 

trouble,  the  strife  and  the  sin. 
When  I  landed  again,  with  a  tithe  of 

my  men,  on  the  Isle  of  Finn. 
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Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that 

was, 
Whirl'd  for  a  million  aeons  thro'  the 

vast 
Waste  dawn  of  multitudinous-eddy- 
ing light  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
Thro*    all    this    changing    world    of 

changeless  law. 
And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening 

life. 
And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal 

gloom. 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent  — 

her  dark  orb 
Touched    with    earth's    light  —  thou 

comest,  darling  boy ; 
Our  own;  a  babe  in  lineament  and 

limb 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect 

man; 
Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and 

mine  in  one, 
Indissolubly  married  like  our- love; 
Live,  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and 

serve 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well,  that 

men 
May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  thee,  O 

young  life 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark; 

and  may 
The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion 

lives 
Be  prosperously  shaped,  and  sway  thy 

course 
Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random 

youth 
Unshatter'd ;  then  full-current  thro' 

full  man ; 
And  last  in  kindly  curves,  with  gen- 
tlest fall, 
By  quiet  fields,  a  slowly-dying  power. 


To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  thou 
are  still. 

n. 


Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
From  that  great    deep,   before   our 

world  begins. 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as 

he  will  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world 

we  see. 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bound* 

ing  shore  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  ninth  moon,  that  sends  the 

hidden  sun 
Down  yon  dark  sea,    thou   comest, 

darling  boy. 

II. 
For  in  the  world,  which  is  not  ours, 

They  said 
*'Let  us  make  man  "  and  that  which 

should  be  man. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look 

upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and 

moons 
And  all  the  shadows.     0  dear  Spirit 

half-lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly 

sign 
That  thou    art   thou  —  who   wailest 

being  bom 
And  banish'd  into  mystery,  and  the 

pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 
Among  the  numerable-innumerable 
Sun,  sun,  and  sun,  thro'  finite-infinite 

space 
In  finite-infinite  Time  —  our  mortal 

veil 
And  shatter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite 

One, 
Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thy- ' 

self 
Out  of  ffis  whole  World-self  and  all 

in  all  — 
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Lire  thou !  and  of  the  grain  and  husk, 

the  grape 
And  ivyberry,  choose ;  and  still  depart 
From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and 

life,  and  find 
Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who 

wrought 
Not  Matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite, 
But  this  main-miracle,  that  thou  art 

thou, 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on 

the  world. 

THE    HUMAN    CBY. 


Hallowed  be    Thy   name  —  Halle- 
luiah !  — 

Infinite  Ideality ! 

Immeasurable  Reality  1 

Infinite  Personality  I 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  ! 


We  feel  we  are  nothing  —  for  all  is 

Thou  and  in  Thee ; 
We  feel  we  are  something  —  that  also 

has  come  from  Thee ; 
We  know  we  are  nothing  —  but  Thou 

wilt  help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah ! 


PREFATORY  SONNET 

TO   THE    "NINETEENTH   CENTURY." 

Those  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and 
fast 

To  touch  all  shores,  now  leaving  to 
the  skill 

Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  still, 

Have  chartered  this;  where,  mindful 
of  the  past. 

Our  true  co-mates  regather  round  the 
mast; 

Of  diverse  tongue,  but  with  a  com- 
mon will 

Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of  daffodil 

And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and  brave 
the  blast ; 

For  some,  descending  from  the  sacred 


Of  hoar    high-templed   Faith,    have 

leagued  again 
Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove  the  world 

about ; 
And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn 

to  seek 
If  any  golden  harbor  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfs  of 

Doubt. 


TO    THE   REV.    W.    H.    BROOK- 
FIELD. 

Brooks,  for  they  call'd  you  so  that 

knew  you  best. 
Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so   well   to 

mouth  my  rhymes. 
How  oft  we  two  have  heard  St.  Mary's 

chimes ! 
How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and 

guest, 
Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your 

jest ! 
How  oft  with  him  we  paced  that  walk 

of  lines. 
Him,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn- 
golden  times, 
Who  loved  you  well !    Now  both  are 

gone  to  rest. 
You   man   of    humorous-melancholy 

mark. 
Dead  of  some  inward  agony  —  is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,   trustier   Jaques,   past 

away! 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark : 
:SiKias  tvap  —  dream  of  a  shadow,  go  — 
God  bless  you.  I  shall  j  oin  you  in  a  day. 


MONTENEGRO. 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle 
sails. 

They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom, 
on  the  height. 

Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day 
and  night 

Against  the  Turk ;  whose  inroad  no- 
where scales 

Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  foot- 
step fails, 
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And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels 

from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in 

prone  flight 
By   thousands   down   the   crags   and 

thro"  the  vales. 
0    smallest   among  peoples !    rough 

rock-throne 
Of  Freedom !  warriors  beating  back 

the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam   for  five  hundred 

years, 
Great  Tsernogora !  never  since  thine 

own 
Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake 

the  storm 
Has    breathed    a    race    of    mightier 

mountaineers. 


TO   VICTOR   HUGO. 
Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Cloud-weaver  of    phantasmal  hopes 

and  fears. 


French  of  the  French,  and  Lord  of 

human  tears ; 
Child-lover;    Bard    whose    fame-lit 

laurels  glance 
Darkening  the   wreaths   of  all  that 

would  advance, 
Beyond  our  strait,  their  claim  to  be 

thy  peers ; 
Weird  Titan  by  thy  winter  weight  of 

years . 
As   yet   unbroken.   Stormy  voice  of 

France ! 
Who  dost  not  love  our  England  —  so 

they  say ; 
I  know  not  —  England,  France,  all 

man  to  be 
Will  make  one  people  ere  man's  race 

be  run : 
And  T,  desiring  that  diviner  day, 
Yield  thee  full  thanks  for  thy  full 

courtesy 
To  younger  England  in  the  boy  my 

son. 


TRANSLATIONS,    ETC. 


BATTLE   OF  BRUNANBURH. 

Constantinus,  King  of  the  Scots,  after 
having  sworn  allegiance  to  Athelstan,  allied 
himself  with  the  Danes  of  Ireland  under 
Anlaf,  and  invading  England,  was  defeated 
by  Athelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund  with 
great  slaughter  at  Brunanburh  in  the  year 
937. 


^Athelstan  King, 
Lord  among  Earls, 
Bracelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
Gaining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle, 

1  I  have  more  or  less  availed  myself  of  my 
con's  prose  translation  of  this  poem  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (November  1876). 


Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
There  by  Brunanburh, 
Brake  the  shield-wall, 
Hew'd  the  linden-wood,^ 
Hack'd  the  battleshield. 
Sons  of  Edward  with  hammered  brands. 


Theirs  was  a  greatness 
Got  from  their  Grandsires  — 
Theirs  that  so  often  in 
Strife  with  their  enemies 
Struck  for    their    hoards   and   theii 
hearths  and  their  homes. 

III. 

Bow'd  the  spoiler, 
Bent  the  Scotsman, 

1  Shields  of  lindenwood. 
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Fell  the  sliipcrcws 

Doom'd  to  the  death. 
All  the  field  with  blood  of  the  fighters 

Flo  w'd,  from  when  first  the  great 

Sun-star  of  morningtide, 

Lamp  of  the  Lord  (iod 

Lord  everlasting, 
Glode   over  earth    till    the   glorious 
creature  ^ 

Sank  to  his  setting. 

IV. 

There  lay  many  a  man 
Marr'd  by  the  javelin, 
Men  of  the  Northland 
Shot  over  sliield. 
There  was  the  Scotsman 
Weary  of  war. 

V. 

We  the  West-Saxons, 
Long  as  the  daylight 
Lasted,  in  companies 
Troubled  the  track  of  the  host  that 
we  hated. 
Grimly  with  swords  that  were  sharp 

from  the  grindstone. 
Fiercely  we  hacked  at  the  flyers  before 
us. 

VI. 

Mighty  the  Mercian, 
Hard  was  his  hand-play. 
Sparing  not  any  of 
Those  that  with  Anlaf, 
Warriors  over  the 
Weltering  waters 
Borne  in  the  bark's-bosom. 
Drew  to  this  island  ; 
Doom'd  to  the  death. 

VII. 

Five  young  kings  put  asleep  by  the 

sword-stroke. 
Seven  strong  Earls  of  the  army  of 

Anlaf 
Fell     on    the    war-field,    numberless 

numbers, 
Shipmen  and  Scotsmen. 

VIII. 

Then  the  Norse  leader, 
Dire  was  his  need  of  it. 
Few  were  his  following. 


Fled  to  his  warship ; 
Fleeted  his  vessel  to  sea  with  tlie  king 

in  it, 
Saving  his  life  on  the  fallow  flood. 

IX. 

Also  the  crafty  one, 

Constantinus, 

Crept  to  his  North  again. 

Hoar-headed  hero ! 

X. 

Slender  warrant  had 

He  to  be  proud  of 

The  welcome  of  war-knives  — 

He  that  was  reft  of  his 

Folk  and  his  friends  that  had 

Fallen  in  conflict. 

Leaving  his  son  too 

Lost  in  the  carnage, 

Mangled  to  morsels, 

A  youngster  in  war ! 

XI. 

Slender  reason  had 

He  to  be  glad  of 

The  clash  of  the  war-glaire  — 

Traitor  and  trickster 

And  spumer  of  treaties  — 

He  nor  had  Anlaf 

With  armies  so  broken 

A  reason  for  bragging 

That  they  had  the  better 

In  perils  of  battle 

On  places  of  slaughter  — 

The  struggle  of  standards, 

The  rush  of  the  javelins, 

The  crash  of  the  charges,* 

The  wielding  of  weapons  — 

The  play  that  they  play'd  with 

The  children  of  Edward. 


Then  with  their  nail'd  prows 

Parted  the  Norsemen,  a 

Blood-reddLMi'd  relic  of 

Javelins  over 

The  jarring  breaker,  the  deep- 
sea  billow. 

Shaping  their  way  toward  Dy- 
flen  2  again. 

Shamed  in  their  souls. 
'  Lit.  "  the  gathering  of  men.*'    »  Dublin- 
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Also  the  brethren, 
King  and  Atheling, 
Each  in  his  glory, 
Went  to  his  own  in  his  own  AVest- 
Saxonland, 

Glad  of  the  war. 


Many  a  carcase  they  left  to  be  carrion. 

Many  a  livid  one,  many  a  sallow- 
skin — 

L*ef t  for  the  white-tail-d  eagle  to  tear 
it,  and 

Left  for  the  horny-nibb'd  raven  to 
rend  it,  and 

Gave  to  the  garbaging  war-hawk  to 
gorge  it,  and 

That  gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 


Never  had  huger 
Slaughter  of  heroes 
Slain  by  the  sword-edge  — 
Such  as  old  writers 
Have  writ  of  in  histories  — 
Hapt  in  this  isle,  since 
Up  from  the  East  hither 
Saxon  and  Angle  from 
Over  the  broad  billow 
Broke  into  Britain  with 
Haughty  war-workers  who 
Harried  the  Welshman,  when 
Earls  that  were  lured  by  the 
Hunger  of  glory  gat 
Hold  of  the  land. 


ACHILLES  OYER  THE 

TRENCH. 

ILIAD,  xviii.  202. 

So  saying,  light-foot  Iris  pass'd  away. 
Then  rose  Achilles  dear  to  Zeus  ;  and 

round 
Thewarrior*8  puissant  shoulders  Pallas 

flung 
Her   fringed   aegis,   and    around    his 

head 
The    glorious    goddess     wreath'd    a 

golden  cloud, 


And  from  it  lighted  an  ail-shining 

flame. 
As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to 

heaven 
Far  off  from  out  an  island   girt  by 

foes, 
All  day  the  men  contend  in  grievous 

war 
From  their  own  city,  but  with  set  of 

sun 
Their  fires  fl|me  thickly,  and  aloft  the 

glare 
Flies     streaming,   if    perchance    the 

neighbors  round 
May  see,  and  sail  to  help  them  in  the 

war; 
So  from  his  head  the  splendor  went 

to  heaven. 
From  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood, 

nor  join'd 
The    Achaeans  —  honoring    his    wise 

mother's  word  — 
There  standing,  shouted,  and  Pallas 

far  away 
Called ;  and  a  boundless  panic  shook 

the  foe. 
For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  trum- 
pet shrills, 
Blown  by  the  fierce  beleaguerers  of  a 

town. 
So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  ^akid^s  ; 
And  when  the  brazen  cry  of  ^akid§s 
Was  heard  among  the   Trojans,  all 

their  hearts 
Were   troubled,   and   the  fuU-maned 

horseb  whirled 
The  chariots  backward,  knowing  griefs 

at  hand ; 
And  sheer-astounded  were  the  chari- 
oteers 
To  see  the  dread,  unweariable  fire 
That  always  o'er  the  great  Peleion's 

head  ^ 

Burn'd,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddesi 

made  it  burn. 
Thrice   from  the   dyke   he   sent   his 

mighty  shout, 
Thrice  backward  reel'd   the  Trojans 

and  allies ; 
And  there  and  then  twelve  of  their 

noblest  died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 
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TO    THE  PRINCESS  FREDERICA— TO  DANTE, 


TO  PRINCESS  FREDERICA 
ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 

O  Tou  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the 
King  till  he  past  away 
From  the  darkness  of  life  — 
He  saw  not  his  daughter — he  blest 
her:  the  blind  King  sees  you 
to-day. 
He  blesses  the  wife. 


SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

ON  THE  CENOTAPH  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

Not  here !  the  white  North  has  thy 
bones ;  and  thou, 
Heroic  sailor-soul, 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage 
now 
Toward  no  earthly  pole. 


TO  DANTE. 


(written   at   request   of   the    FLORENTINES.) 

King,  that  hast  reign*d  six  hundred  years,  and  grown 

In  power,  and  ever  growest,  since  thine  own 

Fair  Florence  honoring  thy  nativity, 

Thy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italy, 

Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from  me, 

I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away. 
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TO  MY   GOOD   FRIEND 

ROBERT    BROWNING, 

WHOSE    GENIUS   AND   GENIALITY 

WILL   BEST   APPRECIATE    WHAT   MAY   BE    BEST, 

AND   MAKE    MOST   ALLOWaNCE    FOR   WHAT   MAY   BE    WOBeX, 

THIS  VOLUME 

IS   AFFECTIONATELY    DEDICATED. 


TO  E.  FITZGERALD. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from    your  suburb 
grange, 
Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change. 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile  ; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 
Beneath  your   sheltering    garden- 
tree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit, 
And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and 
knee. 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  full  sheet 
liCt  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers ; 
Who   live  on   milk    and    meal    and 
grass ; 
And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
Your  table  of  Pythagoras, 
And  seem'd  at  first  *a  thing  en- 
skied  ' 
(As  Shakespeare  has  it)  airy-light 
To  float  above  the  ways  of  men, 
Then   fell   from    that    half-spiritual 
height 
Chiird,  till  I  tasted  flesh  again 


One  night  when  earth   was  winter- 
black, 
And  all  the  heavens  flash'd  in  frost ; 
And  on  me,  half -asleep,  came  back 
That  wholesome  heat  the  blood  had 
lost, 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 
And    glaciers,    over    which    there 
roll'd 
To  meet  me  long-arm'd   vines  with 
grapes 
Of  Eshcol  hugeness ;  for  the  cold 
Without,    and    warmth    within    me, 
wrought 
To  mould  the  dream ;  but  none  can 
say 
That    Lenten    fare    makes    Lenten 
thought. 
Who   reads  your  golden  Eastern 

Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well ; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel 
Your  Omar ;  and  your  Omar  drew 

Full-handed  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modern  letters,  and  from  two. 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  rest, 
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Two  Toices  heard  on  earth  no  more ; 

But  we  old  friends  are  still  alive, 
And  I  am  nearing  seventy-four, 

While  you  have  touch'd  at  seventy- 
five, 
And  so  I  send  a  birthday  line 

Of  greeting;   and  my  son,  who  dipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

With  sallow  scraps  of  manuscript, 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago. 

Has  hit  on  this,  which  you  will  take, 
My  Fitz,  and  welcome,  as  I  know 

Less  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times. 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes. 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 


TIRESIAS. 

I  WISH  1  were  as  in  the  years  of  old. 
While  yet  the  blessed  daylight  made 

itself 
Ruddy  thro'  both  the  roofs  of  sight, 

and  woke 
These  eyes,  now  dull,  but  then  so 

keen  to  seek 
The   meanings  ambush'd  under    all 

they  saw. 
The  flight  of  birds,  the  flame  of  sac- 
rifice. 
What  omens  may  foreshadow  fate  to 

man 
And  woman,  and  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 
My  son,  the  Gods,  despite  of  human 

prayer, 
Are  slower  to   forgive   than  human 

kings. 
The  great  God,  Ares,  burns  in  anger 

still 
Against   the   guiltless   heirs   of   him 

from  Tyre, 
Our  Cadmus,  out  of  whom  thou  art, 

who  found 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dirce,  smote, 

and  stiird 
Thro'  all  its  folds  the  multitudinous 

beast. 
The    dragon,    which   our   trembling 

fathers  call'd 
The  God's  own  son. 


A  tale,  that  told  to  me, 

When  but  thine  age,  by  age  as  win- 
ter-white 

As  mine  is  now,  amazed,  but  made 
me  yearn 

For  larger  glimpses  of    that    more 
than  man 

Which  rolls  the  heavens,  and  lifts, 
and  lays  the  deep. 

Yet  loves  and  hates  with  mortal  hates 
and  loves. 

And  moves  unseen  among  the  ways 
of  men. 
Then,   in   my   wanderings  all   the 
lands  that  lie 

Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge 

Have  heard  this  footstep  fall,  altho' 
my  wont 

Was  more  to  scale  the  highest  of  the 
heights 

With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the 
nearer  God. 
One  naked  peak  —  the  sister  of  the 
sun 

Would  climb  from  out  the  dark,  and 
linger  there 

To  silver  all  the   valleys   with   her 
shafts  — 

There  once,  but  long  ago,   five-fold 
thy  term 

Of  years,  I  lay ;  the  winds  were  dead 
f 5r  heat ; 

The   noonday   crag   made   the   hand 
burn;  and  sick 

For  shadow  —  not  one  bush  was  near 
—  I  rose 

Following  a  torrent  till  its  myriad  falls 

Found  silence  in  the  hollows  under- 
neath. 
There  in  a  secret  olive-glade  I  saw 

Pallas    Athene    climbing    from    the 
bath 

In  anger;  yet  one  glittering  foot  dis- 
turb'd 

The  lucid  well ;  one  snowy  knee  was 
prest 

Against  the  margin  flowers  ;  a  dread- 
ful light 

Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  gold- 
en helm 

And  all   her  golden   armor  on    the 
grass, 
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And  from  her  virgin  breast,  and  vir- 
gin eyes 
Remaining  fixt  on  mine,  till    mine 

grew  dark 
For  ever,  and  I  heard  a  voice  that 

said 
*  Henceforth  be  blind,  for  thou  hast 

ceen  too  much, 
And  speak  the  trutli  that  no  man  may 

believe.' 
Son,  in  the  hidden  world  of  sight, 

that  lives 
Behind   this  darkness,  I  behold  her 

still. 
Beyond  all  work  of  those  who  carve 

the  stone. 
Beyond  all  dreams  of  Godlike  woman- 
hood. 
Ineffable  beauty,  out  of  whom,  at  a 

glance. 
And  as  it  were,  perforce,  upon  me 

flash'd 
The  power  of  prophesying  —  but  to 

me 
No  power  —  so  chain'd  and  coupled 

with  the  curse 
Of  blindness  and  their  unbelief,  who 

heard 
And  heard  not,  when  I  spake  of  fam- 
ine, plague, 
Shrine-shattering    earthquake,    fire, 

flood,  thunderbolt* 
And  angers  of    the    Gods    for    evil 

done 
And  expiation  lack'd — no  power  on 

Fate, 
Theirs,  or  mine  own!   for  when  the 

crowd  would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was 

their  doom, 
To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multi- 
tude 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions;   nor,  in 

hours 
Of  civil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the 

twain 
Would  each  waste  each,  and  bring  on 

both  the  yoke 
Of  stronger  states,  was  mine  the  voice 

to  curb 
The  madness  of  our  cities  and  their 

kings. 


Who  ever  turn'd  upon  his  heel  to 

hear 
My  warning  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 
This  power  hath  work'd  no  good  to 

aught  that  lives. 
And  these  blind  hands  were  useless  in 

their  wars. 
O  therefore  that  the  unfulfiird  desire, 
The  grief  for  ever  born  from  griefs 

to  be. 
The  boundless  yearning  of  the  Proph- 
et's heart  — 
Could  that   stand   forth,  and   like   a 

statue,  rear'd 
To  some  great  citizen,  win  all  prnise 

from  all 
Who  past  it,  saying,  *  That  was  he ! ' 
In  vain! 
Virtue  must  shape  itself  in  deed,  and 

those 
Whom  weakness   or  necessity   have 

cramp'd 
Within  themselves,  immerging,  each, 

his  urn 
In  his  own  well,  draw  solace  as  he 

may. 
Menaceus,  thou  hast  eyes,  and  I 

can  hear 
Too  plainly  what  full  tides  of  onset 

sap 
Our  seven   high   gates,  and  what  a 

weight  of  war 
Rides  on  those  ringing  nxles!  jingle 

of  bits. 
Shouts,  arrows,   tramp  oT   llic  horn- 
footed  horse 
That   grind    the    glebe    to    powder! 

Stony  showers 
Of    that   ear-stunning  hnil   of   Ares 

crash 
Along  the   sounding  walls.     Above, 

below. 
Shock    after    shock,    the    song-built 

towers  and  gates 
Reel,   bruised   and   butted   with   the 

shuddering 
War-thunder  of  iron  rams ;  and  from 

within 
The  city  comes  a  murmur  void  of  joy. 
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Lest  she  be  taken  captive  —  maidens, 

wives, 
And  mothers  with  their  babblers  of 

the  dawn, 
And  oldest  age  in  shadow  from  the 

night, 
Falling    about    their   shrines    before 

their  Gods, 
And  wailing  *  Save  us/ 

And  they  wail  to  thee  ! 
These  eyeless  eyes,  that  cannot  see 

thine  own, 
See  this,  that  only  in  thy  virtue  lies 
The  saving  of  our  Thebes;  for,  yes- 
ternight, 
To  me,  the  great   God  Ares,  whose 

one  bliss 
Is  war,  and  human  sacrifice  —  himself 
Blood-red    from    battle,    spear    and 

helmet  tipt 
With  stormy  light  as  on  a  mast  at 

sea. 
Stood  out  before  a  darkness,  crying 

*  Thebes, 
Thy  Thebes  shall  fall  and  perish,  for 

I  loatlie 
The  seed  of  Cadmus  —  yet  if  one  of 

these 

By  his  own  hand — if  one  of  these ' 

My  son, 
No   sound   is  breathed   so   potent  to 

coerce, 
And  to  conciliate,  as  their  names  who 

dare 
For  that  sweet  motherland  which  gave 

them  birth 
Nobly   to   do,   nobly   to   die.      Their 

names. 
Graven  on  memorial  columns,  are  a 

song 
Heard  in  the  future;  few,  but  more 

than  wall 
And  rampart,  their  examples  reach  a 

hand 
Far  thro*  all  years,  and  everywhere 

they  meet 
And  kindle  generous  purpose,  and  the 

strength 
To  mould  it  into  action  pure  as  theirs. 
Fairer  thy  fate  than  mine,  if  life's 

best  end 
Be  to  end  well !  and  thou  refusing  this. 


Un venerable  will  thy  memory  be 
While  men  shall  move  the  lips:  but 

if  thou  dare  — 
Thou,  one  of  these,  the  race  of  Cad- 
mus—  then 
No  stone  is  fitted  in  yon  marble  girth 
Whose    echo   shall   not   tongue    thj 

glorious  doom, 
Nor  in  this  pavement  but  shall  ring 

thy  name 
To  every  hoof  that  clangs  it,  and  the 

springs 
Of  Dlrce  laving  yonder  battle-plain, 
Heard  from  the  roofs  by  night,  will 

murmur  thee 
To  thine  own  Thebes,  while  Thebea 

thro'  thee  shall  stand 
Firm-based  with  all  her  Gods. 

The  Dragon's  cave 
Half  hid,  they  tell  me,  now  in  flowing 

vines  — 
Where  once  he  dwelt  and  whence  he 

roU'd  himself 
At  dead  of  night  —  thou  knowest,  and 

that  smooth  rock 
Before  it,  altar-fashion'd,  where  of  late 
The    woman-breasted    Sphinx,    with 

wings  drawn  back, 
Folded  her  lion  paws,  and  look'd  to 

Thebes. 
There  blanch   the  bones  of  him  she 

slew,  and  these 
Mixt  with  her  own,  because  the  fierce 

beast  found 
A  wiser  than  herself,  and  dash'd  her- 
self 
Dead  in  her  rage :  but  thou  art  wise 

enough, 
Tho'  young,  to  love  thy  wiser,  blunt 

the  curse 
Of  Pallas,  hear,  and  tho'  I  speak  the 

truth 
Believe  I  speak  it,  let  thine  own  hand 

strike 
Thy  youthful   pulses  into   rest  and 

quench 
The  red  God's  anger,  fearing  not  to 

plunge 
Thy  torch  of  life  in  darkness,  rather 

—  thou 
Rejoicing  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 

at»r9 
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Send  no  such  light  upon  the  ways  of 
men 

As  one  great  deed. 

Thither,  my  son,  and  there 

Thou,  that  hast  never  known  the  em- 
brace of  love, 

Offer  thy  maiden  life. 

This  useless  hand ! 

I   felt  one   warm   tear  fall  upon  *it. 
Gone! 

lie  will  achieve  his  greatness. 

But  for  me, 

I  would  that  I  were  gathered  to  my  rest. 

And  mingled  with  the  famous  kings 
of  old, 

On   whom   about  their  ocean-islands 
flash 

The   faces   of    the   Gods  —  the    wise 
man's  word. 

Here  trampled  by  the  populace  under- 
foot, 

There   crowned    with    worship  —  and 
these  eyes  will  find 

The  men    I    knew,   and    watch    the 
chariot  whirl 

About  the  goal  again,  and  hunters  race 

The  shadowy  lion,  and  the  warrior- 
kings, 

In  height  and  prowess  more  than  hu- 
man, strive 

Again  for  glory,  while  the  golden  lyre 

Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  ears 

Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 

Wind,     clouded    with    the    grateful 
incense-fume 

Of  those  who  mix  all  odor  to  the  Gods 

On  one  far  height  in  one  far-shining 
fire. 


'One  height  and  one  far-shining  fire' 

And  while  I  fancied  that  my  friend 
For  this  brief  idyll  would  require 

A  less  diffuse  and  opulent  end, 
And  would  defend  his  judgment  well. 

If  I  should  deem  it  over  nice  — 
Tiie  tolling  of  his  funeral  bell 

Broke  on  my  Pagan  Paradise, 
And  mixt  the  dream  of  classic  times. 

And  all  the  phantoms  of  the  dream,^ 
With   present   grief,    and   made    the 
rhymes. 

That  miss'd  his    living    welcome, 
seem 
Like  would-be  guests   an  hour    too 
late, 

Who  down  the  highway  moving  on 
With  easy  laughter  find  the  gate 

Is  bolted,  and  the  master  gone. 
Gone  into  darkness,  that  full  light 

Of  friendship  !  past,  in  sleep,  away 
By  night,  into  the  deeper  night ! 

The  deeper  night  ?  A  clearer  day 
Than    our    poor    twilight   dawn    on 
earth  — 

If  night,  what  barren  toil  to  be ! 
What  life,  so  maim'd  by  night,  were 
worth 

Our  living  out  ?     Not  mine  to  me 
Remembering  all  the  golden  hours 

Now  silent,  and  so  many  dead. 
And  him  the  last ;  and  laying  flowers, 

This    wreath,    above    his    honor'd 
head, 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  un^ 
known. 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 


THE   WRECK. 
I. 


Hide  me.  Mother !  my  Fathers  belonged  to  the  church  of  old, 
I  am  driven  by  storm  and  sin  and  death  to  the  ancient  fold, 
I  cling  to  the  Catholic  Cross  once  more,  to  the  Faith  that  saves. 
My  brain  is  full  of  the  crash  of  wrecks,  and  tlie  roar  of  waves, 
My  life  itself  is  a  wreck,  I  have  sullied  a  noble  name, 
\  am  flung  from  the  rusliing  tide  of  the  world  as  ^  w^if  of  shame, 
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I  am  roused  by  the  wail  of  a  cliild,  and  awake  to  a  livid  light, 

And  a  ghastlier  face  than  ever  has  haunted  a  grave  by  uight, 

I  woald  hide  from  the  storm  witliout,  I  would  flee  from  the  storm  within, 

I  would  make  my  life  one  prayer  for  a  soul  that  died  in  his  sin, 

I  was  the  tempter,  Mother,  and  mine  was  the  deeper  fall ; 

I  will  sit  at  your  feet,  I  will  hide  my  face,  I  will  tell  you  all. 


He  that  they  gave  me  to,  Mother,  a  heedless  and  innocent  bride  — 
I  never  have  wrongM  his  heart,  I  have  only  wounded  his  pride  — 

Spain  in  his  blood  and  the  Jew dark-visaged,  stately  and  tall  — 

A  princelier-looking  man  never  stept  thro*  a  Prince's  hall. 

And  who,  wlten  his  anger  was  kindled,  would  venture  to  give  him  the  nay  ? 

And  a  man  men  fear  is  a  man  to  be  loved  by  the  women  they  say. 

And  I  could  have  loved  him  too,  if  the  blossom  can  doat  on  the  blight. 

Or  the  young  green  leaf  rejoice  in  the  frost  that  sears  it  at  night; 

He  would  open  the  books  that  I  prized,  and  toss  them  away  with  a  yawn, 

Repeird  by  the  magnet  of  Art  to  the  which  my  nature  was  drawn. 

The  word  of  the  Poet  by  wliom  the  deeps  of  the  world  are  stirr'd. 

The  music  that  robes  it  in  language  beneath  and  beyond  the  word! 

My  Shelley  would  fall  from  my  hands  when  he  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 

From  where  he  was  poring  over  his  Tables  of  Trade  and  Finance; 

My  hands,  when  I  heard  him  coming  would  drop  from  the  chords  or  the  keys, 

But  ever  I  fail'd  to  please  him,  however  I  strove  to  pleasre  — 

All  day  long  far-off  in  the  cloud  of  the  city,  and  there 

Lost,  head  and  heart,  in  the  chances  of  dividend,  consol,  and  share  — 

And  at  home  if  1  sought  for  a  kindly  caress,  being  woman  and  weak. 

His  formal  kiss  fell  chill  as  a  flake  of  snow  on  the  cheek: 

And  so,  when  1  bore  him  a  girl,  when  I  held  it  aloft  in  my  joy, 

He  look'd  at  it  coldly,  and  said  to  me  "  Pity  it  isn't  a  boy." 

The  one  thing  given  me,  to  love  and  to  live  for,  glanced  at  in  scorn ! 

The  child  that  I  felt  1  could  die  for  —  as  if  she  were  basely  born! 

I  had  lived  a  wild-flower  life,  I  was  planted  now  in  a  tomb; 

The  daisy  will  shut  to  the  shadow,  I  closed  my  heart  to  the  gloom ; 

I  threw  myself  all  abroad  —  I  would  play  my  part  with  the  young 

By  the  low  foot-lights  of  the  world  — and  I  caught  the  wreath  that  was  flung 


Mother,  1  have  not  —  however  their  tongues  may  have  babbled  of  me  - 

Sinn'd  thro'  an  animal  vileness,  for  all  but  a  dwarf  was  he. 

And  all  but  a  hunchback  too  ;  and  I  look'd  at  him,  flrst,  askance 

With  pity  —  not  he  the  knight  for  an  amorous  girl's  romance! 

Tho*  wealthy  enough  to  have  bask'd  in  the  light  of  a  dowerless  smile, 

Having  lands  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  rich  West-Indian  isle ; 

But  I  came  on  him  once  at  a  ball,  the  heart  of  a  listening  crowd  — 

Why,  what  a  brow  was  there!  he  was  seated  —  speaking  aloud 

To  women,  the  flower  of  the  time,  and  men  at  the  helm  of  state  — 

Flowing  with  easy  greatness  and  touching  on  all  things  great. 

Science,  philosophy,  song  —  till  I  felt  myself  ready  to  weep 

For  I  knew  not  what,  when  I  heard  that  voice,  —  as  mellow  and  deep 
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As  a  psaliii  by  a  mighty  master  and  peal'd  from  an  organ,  —  roll 
Rising  and  falling  —  for,  Mother,  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  soul; 
And  the  sun  of  the  soul  made  day  in  the  dark  of  his  wonderful  eyes. 
Here  was  the  hand  that  would  help  me,  would  heal  me  —  the  heart  that  was 

wise! 
And  he,  poor  man,  when  he  learnt  that  I  hated  the  ring  I  wore. 
He  helpt  me  with  death,  and  he  heard  me  with  sorrow  forevermore. 


For  I  broke  the  bond.     That  day  my  nurse  had  brought  me  the  child. 
The  small  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it  coo'd  to  the  Mother  and  smiled. 
"  Anything  ailing,"  I  ask'd  her,  "  with  baby  ?  "     She  shook  her  head, 
And  the  Motherless  Mother  kiss'd  it,  and  turn'd  in  her  haste  and  fled. 


Low  warm  winds  had  gently  breathed  us  away  from  the  land  — 
Ten  long  sweet  summer  days  upon  deck,  sitting  hand  in  hand  — 
When  he  clothed  a  naked  mind  with  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  his  own, 
And  I  bow'd  myself  down  as  a  slave  to  his  intellectual  throne. 
When  he  coin'd  into  English  gold  some  treasure  of  classical  song. 
When  he  flouted  a  statesman's  error,  or  flamed  at  a  public  wrong, 
When  he  rose  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  beyond  me,  and  past 
Over  the  range  and  the  change  of  the  world  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in  the  canes  by  the  purple  tide. 
And  the  high  star-crowns  of  his  palms  on  the  deep-wooded  mountain-side. 
And  cliffs  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt  to  the  brink  of  his  bay. 
And  trees  like  the  towers  of  a  minster,  the  sons  of  a  winterless  day. 
"  Paradise  there ! "  so  he  said,  but  I  seeni'd  in  Paradise  then 
With  the  first  great  love  I  had  felt  for  the  first  and  greatest  of  men, 
Ten  long  days  of  summer  and  sin  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 
But  days  of  a  larger  light  than  I  ever  again  shall  know  — 
Days  that  will  glimmer,  I  fear,  thro'  life  to  my  latest  breath; 
"  No  frost  there,"  so  he  said,  "  as  in  truest  Love  no  Death." 


Mother,  one  morning  a  bird  with  a  warble  plaintively  sweet 

Perch'd  on  the  shrouds,  and  then  fell  fluttering  down  at  my  feet; 

I  took  it,  he  made  it  a  cage,  we  fondled  it,  Stephen  and  I, 

But  it  died,  and  I  thought  of  the  child  for  a  moment,  I  scarce  know  why. 


But  if  sin  be  sin,  not  inherited  fate,  as  many  will  say, 

My  sin  to  my  desolate  little  one  found  me  at  sea  on  a  day. 

When  her  orphan  wail  came  borne  in  the  shriek  of  a  growing  wind, 

And  a  voice  rang  out  in  the  thunders  of  Ocean  and  Heaven  "  Thou  hast  sinn'd.' 

And  down  in  the  cabin  were  we,  for  the  towering  crest  of  the  tides 

Plunged  on  the  vessel  and  swept  in  a  cataract  off  from  her  sides, 

And  ever  the  great  storm  grew  with  a  howl  and  a  hoot  of  the  blast 

In  the  rigging,  voices  of  hell  —  then  came  the  crash  of  the  mast. 
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"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  then  I  began  to  weep, 

"  I  am  the  Jonah,  the  crew  should  cast  me  into  the  deep. 

For  ah  God,  what  a  heart  was  mine  to  forsake  her  even  for  you." 

"  Never  the  heart  among  women,'*  he  said,  "  more  tender  and  true." 

*•  The  heart!  not  a  motlier's  heart,  when  I  left  my  darling  alone.** 

"  Comfort  yourself,  for  the  heart  of  the  father  will  care  for  his  own." 

*' The  heart  of  the  father  will  spurn  her,*'  I  cried,  "for  the  sin  of  the  wife, 

The  cloud  of  the  mother's  shame  will  enfold  her  and  darken  her  life.'* 

Then  his  pale  face  twitch'd;  "O  Stephen,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  and  yet"  — 

As  I  lean'd  away  from  his  arms  —  "  would  God,  we  had  never  met ! " 

And  he  spoke  not  —  only  the  storm;  till  after  a  little,  I  yearn 'd 

For  his  voice  again,  and  he  call'd  to  me  "  Kiss  me ! "  and  there  —  as  I  turn'd  — 

"  The  heart,  the  heart! "  I  kiss'd  him,  I  clung  to  the  sinking  form, 

And  the  storm  went  roaring  above  us,  and  he -^  was  out  of  the  storm. 


And  then,  then,  Mother,  the  ship  stagger'd  under  a  thunderous  shock, 

That  shook  us  asunder,  as  if  she  had  struck  and  crashed  on  a  rock ; 

For  a  huge  sea  smote  every  soul  from  the  decks  of  The  Falcon  but  one; 

All  of  them,  all  but  the  man  that  was  lash'd  to  the  helm  had  gone; 

And  I  fell  —  and  the  storm  and  the  days  went  by,  but  I  knew  no  more  — 

Lost  myself  —  lay  like  the  dead  by  the  dead  on  the  cabin  floor. 

Dead  to  the  death  beside  me,  and  lost  to  the  loss  that  was  mine, 

With  a  dim  dream,  now  and  then,  of  a  hand  giving  bread  and  wine, 

Till  I  woke  from  the  trance,  and  the  ship  stood  still,  and  the  skies  were  blue, 

But  the  face  I  had  known,  0  Mother,  was  not  the  face  that  I  knew. 

IX, 

The  strange  misfeaturing  mask  that  I  saw  so  amazed  me,  that  I 

Stumbled  on  deck,  half  mad.     I  would  fling  myself  over  and  die! 

But  one  —  lie  was  v/aving  a  flag  —  the  one  man  left  on  the  wreck  — 

"  Woman  "  —  he  graspt  at  my  arm  —  "  stay  there  **  —  I  crouch *d  on  the  deck  — 

•'  We  are  sinking,  and  yet  there's  hope :  look  yonder,"  he  cried,  "a  sail" 

In  a  tone  so  rough  that  I  broke  into  passionate  tears,  and  the  wail 

Of  a  beaten  babe,  till  I  saw  that  a  boat  was  nearing  us  —  then 

All  on  a  sudden  I  thought,  I  shall  look  on  the  child  again. 


They  lower'd  me  down  the  side,  and  there  in  the  boat  I  lay 

With  sad  eyes  fixt  on  the  lost  sea-home,  as  we  glided  away. 

And  I  sigh'd,  as  the  low  dark  hull  dipt  under  the  smiling  main, 

"  Had  I  stayed  with  Am,  I  had  now  —  with  him  — been  out  of  my  pain." 


They  took  us  aboard :  the  crew  were  gentle,  the  captain  kind  ; 

But  /  was  the  lonely  slave  of  an  often-wandering  mind; 

For  whenever  a  rougher  gust  might  tumble  a  stormier  wave, 

"0  Stephen,"  I  moan'd,  "T  am  coming  to  thee  in  thine  Orean-grare." 

And  again,  when  a  balmier  breeze  cnrl'd  over  a  peacefnller  sea, 

I  found  myself  moaning  again  "O  child,  I  am  coming  to  thee," 
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The  broad  white  brow  of  the  Isle — that  bay  with  the  color'd  sand — 

Rich  was  the  rose  of  sunset  there,  as  we  drew  to  the  land  ; 

Ail  so  quiet  the  ripple  would  hardly  blanch  into  spray 

At  the  feet  of  the  cliff;  and  I  pray'd  —  "  my  child"  —  for  I  still  could  pray — 

"  May  her  life  be  as  blissfully  calm,  be  never  gloom'd  by  the  curse 

Of  a  sin,  not  hers ! " 

Was  it  well  with  the  child  ? 

I  wrote  to  the  nurse 
Who  had  borne  my  flower  on  her  hireling  heart ;  and  an  answer  came 
Not  from  the  nurse  —  nor  yet  to  the  wife  —  to  her  maiden  name ! 
I  shook  as  I  open'd  the  letter —  I  knew  that  hand  too  well, — 
And  from  it  a  scrap,  dipt  out  of  the  *'  deaths  "  in  a  paper,  fell. 
"  Ten  long  sweet  summer  days  "  of  fever,  and  want  of  care ! 
And  gone  —  that  day  of  the  storm  —  O  Mother,  she  came  to  me  there. 


DESPAIR. 


A  man  and  bis  wife  having  lost  faith  in  a  God,  and  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  being 
utterly  miserable  in  this,  resolve  to  end  themselves  by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned, 
but  the  man  rescued  by  a  minister  of  the  sect  he  had  abandoned. 


Is  it  you,  that  preach'd  in  the  chapel  there  looking  over  the  sand  ? 
Followed  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us,  and  drew  me  to  land  ? 


What  did  I  feel  that  night  ?     You  are  curious.    How  should  I  tell  1 

Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?     You  rescued  me  —  yet  —  was  it  well 

That  you  came  unwishM  for,  uncallM,  between  me  and  the  deep  and  my  doom. 

Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of  the  Godless  gloom 

Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  without  hope,  without  any  delight 

In  anything  here  upon  earth  ?    but  ah  God,  that  night,  that  night 

When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  light-house  there  on  the  fatal  neck 

Of  land  running  out  into  rock  —  they  had  saved  many  hundreds  from  wreck  — 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remember  I  thought,  as  we  past. 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  1  we  are  all  of  us  wreck'd  at  last  — 

**  Do  you  fear,"  and  there  came  thro'  the  roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a  breath, 

<<  Fear  ?  am  I  not  with  you  ?     I  am  frighted  at  life  not  death.'' 


And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky, 
Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie  — 
Bright  as  with  deathless  hope — but,  however  they  sparkled  and  shone, 
The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own- 
No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on  the  earth  below,       i 
A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and  woe. 
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See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  drear  night-fold  of  your  fatalist  creed, 

And  we  turn'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had  hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed, 

When  the  liglit  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming  would  scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  Past, 

And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  madden'd  the  peoples  would  vanish  at  last. 

And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our  human  brother  and  friend, 

For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spoke,  of  a  Hell  without  help,  without  end. 


Hoped  for  a  dawn  and  it  came,  but  the  promise  had  faded  away  ; 

We  had  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the  glare  of  a  drearier  day ; 

He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was  once  a  pillar  of  fire. 

The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire  — 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the  weak  trodden  down  by  the  strong, 

Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre,  murder,  and  wrong. 


O  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on  that  lonely  shore  — 
Born  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she  bore !     ^ 
Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly  fruit  — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls  —  no  souls  —  and  to  die  with  the  brute  - 


Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity :  I  know  you  of  old  — 
Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from  the  narrow  warmth  of  your  fold. 
Where  you  bawl'd  the  dark  side  of  your  faith  and  a  God  of  eternal  rage,     "^ 
Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the  human  heart,  and  the  Age.       \ 

VIII. 

But  pity  —  the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice  —  was  in  her  and  in  me, 

Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying  God  that  should  be ! 

Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an  idiot  power. 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  on  an  earth  that  bore  not  a  flower; 

Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  the  deep, 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd  for  eternal  sleep. 


"  Lightly  step  over  the  sands !  the  waters  —  you  hear  them  call ! 
Life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors,  and  errors  —  away  with  it  all ! " 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own  —  she  was  always  loyal  and  sweet  — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  playing  about  our  feet. 
There  was  a  strong  sea-current  would  sweep  us  out  to  the  mnin. 
"Ah  God  "  tho'  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was  taking  the  name  in  vain  — 
"  Ah  God  "  and  we  turn'd  to  each  other,  we  kiss'd,  we  embraced  she  and  L 
Knowing  the  Love  we  were  used  to  believe  everlasting  would  die : 
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We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books  and  we  leanM  to  the  darker  side  — 
Ah  God,  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  p.erhaps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died ; 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  this  earth  is  a  fatherless  Hell  — 
**  Dear  Love,  forever  and  ever,  forever  and  ever  farewell," 
Never  cry  so  desolate,  not  since  the  world  began, 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  coming  of  man ! 


But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  and  you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine !     You  have  parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone  in  the  sea ; 
If  a  curse  meant  ought,  I  would  curse  you  for  not  having  let  me  be. 


Visions  of  youth  —  for  my  brain  was  drunk  with  the  water,  it  seems ; 

I  had  past  into  perfect  ^uiet  at  length  out  of  pleasant  dreams, 

And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning  —  what  was  it  when  matched  with  the 

pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life  rushing  back  thro'  the  veins  1 


Why  should  I  live  '*  one  son  had  forged  on  his  father  and  fled, 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  I  would  thank  him,  the  other  is  dead, 
And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  never  look'd  on  the  light : 
Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  from  the  night  to  the  night. 


But  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  eldest-born,  her  glory,  her  boast. 

Struck  hard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the  mother,  and  broke  it  almost ; 

The'  glory  and  shame  dying  out  forever  in  endless  time. 

Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crown'd  for  a  virtue,  or  hang'd  for  a  crime  "^ 


And  ruin*d  by  Aim,  by  him^  I  stood  there,  naked,  amazed 

In  a  world  of  arrogant  opulence,  fear'd  myself  turning  crazed, 

And  I  would  not  be  mock'd  in  a  madhouse !  and  she,  the  delicate  wife. 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if  cured,  by  the  surgeon's  knife, — 


Wliy  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  a  moment  of  pain, 

If  every  man  die  forever,  if  all  his  griefs  are  in  vain, 

And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be  wheel'd  thro'  the  silence  of  space, 

Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing  race, 

When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  and  its  last  brother-worm  will  have 

fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 
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Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel  writings  ?     O  yes, 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the  popular  press, 

When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the  owls  are  whooping  at  noon, 

And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and  crows  to  the  sun  and  the  moon, 

Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science  are  both  of  them  turn'd  into  blood. 

And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  running  after  a  shadow  of  good ; 

For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books  are  scatter'd  from  hand  to  hand  — 

Wt  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too  looking  over  the  sand. 


What !  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 
Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlasting  Hell, 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and  does  what  he  will  with  his  own ; 
Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us  groan  1 


Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  as  men  have  been  told, 

The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and  the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold, 

And  so  there  were  Hell  forever  !  but  were  there  a  God  as  you  say. 

His  Love  would  have  power  over  Hell  till  it  utterly  vanish'd  away. 


Ah  yet  —  I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 
Of  a  God  behind  all  —  after  all  —  the  great  God  for  aught  that  I  know; 
'^  But  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Hell  together  —  they  cannot  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God  curse  him  and  bring  him  to  nought  1 


Blasphemy !  whose  is  the  fault  ?  is  it  mine  1  for  why  would  you  save 
A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words,  who  is  best  in  his  grave  ? 
Blasphemy !  ay,  why  not,  being  damn'd  beyond  hope  of  grace  ? 
O  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and  away  from  your  faith  and  your  face ! 
Blasphemy  !  true !  I  have  scared  you  pale  with  my  scandalous  talk. 
But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in  the  way  that  you  walk. 


Hence !  she  is  gone !  can  I  stay  ?  can  I  breathe  divorced  from  the  Past  ? 
You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  I  do  not  escape  you  at  last. 
Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it  a  felode-se, 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if  you  will,  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 
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THE  ANCIENT   SAGE. 

A  THOUSAND  summers  ere  the  time  of 

Christ 
From   out  his  ancient  city  came   a 

Seer 
Whom  one  that  lo^ed,  and  honor'd 

him,  and  yet 
Was  no   disciple,  richly  garb'd,  but 

worn 
From  wasteful  living,  foUow'd  —  in 

his  hand 
A  scroll  of  verse  —  till  that  old  man 

before 
A  cavern  whence  an  affluent  fountain 

pour'd 
From  darkness  into  daylight,  turn'd 

and  spoke. 

This  wealth  of  waters  might  but  seem 

to  draw 
From  yon  dark  cave,  but,  son,  the 

source  is  higher. 
Yon  summit  half-a-league  in  air  — 

and  higher. 
The  cloud  that  hj^es  it — higher  still, 

the  heavens 
Whereby  the  cloud  was  moulded,  and 

w  hereout 
The  cloud  descended.    Force  is  from 

the  heights. 
I  am  wearied  of  our  city,  son,  and  go 
To  spend  my  one  last  year  among  the 

hills. 
What  hast  thou  there  ?     Some  death- 
song  for  the  Ghouls 
To  make  their  banquet  relish?    let 

me  read. 

How  far  thro'  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightingale  is  beard ! 
What  power  but  the  bird's  could  make 

This  music  in  the  bird? 
How  summer-bright  are  yonder  skies, 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue ! 
And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  that  lies 

Behind  the  green  and  blue? 
But  man  to-day  is  fancy's  fool 

As  man  bath  ever  been. 
The  nameless  Power,  or  Powers,  that  rule 

Were  never  heard  or  seen. 

If  thou  would'st  hear  the  Nameless, 

and  wilt  dive 
Into  the  Temple-cave  of  thine  own  self, 


There,  brooding  by  the  central  altar, 

thou 
May'st  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath 

a  voice, 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be 

wise, 
As  if  Ihou  knewest,  tho'  thou  canst 

not  know; 
For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the 

lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow 

there 
But  never  yet  hath   dipt    into    the 

abysm, 
The  Abysm  of  all  Abysms,  beneath, 

within  « 

The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green 

of  earth. 
And  in  the  million-millionth  of  a  grain 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  fore 

more, 
And  ever  vanishing,  never  vanishes, 
To  me,  my  son,  more  mystic  than 

myself, 
Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  me. 
And  when   thou   sendest  thy  free 

soul  thro'  heaven, 
Nor  understandest  bound  nor  bound- 
lessness. 
Thou  seest  the  Nameless  of  the  hun- 
dred names. 
And  if  the  Nameless  should  with* 

draw  from  all 
Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  thy 

world 
Might  vanish  like  thy  shadow  in  the 

dark. 

And  since  —  from  when  this  earth  began  — 

The  Nameless  never  came 
Among  us,  never  spake  with  man. 

And  never  named  the  Name  — 

Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless, 

O  my  son. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  world  thou 

mo  vest  in, 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art 

body  alone, 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art 

spirit  alone 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art 

both  in  one : 
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Thou  canst  not  proye  thou  art  im- 
mortal, no 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal  —  nay 

my  son, 
Thou  canst  not   prove  that  I,   who 

speak  with  thee,  ^ 

Am  not  thyself  in  converse  withniyself. 
For  nothing   worthy  proving  can  be 

proven, 
Nor  yet  disproven :    wherefore  thou 

be  wise, 
Cleave  ever  to   the  sunnier   side  of 

doubt, 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms 

of  Faith  ! 
She  reels  not  in4he  storm  of  ^warring 

words, 
She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  "  Yes  " 

and  **  No," 
She  sees  the  Best  that  glimmers  thro' 

the  Worst, 
She  feels  the  Sun  is  hid  but  for  a 

niglit, 
She  spies  the  summer  thro*  the  winter 

bud, 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blos- 
som falls. 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless 

She   finds   the   fountain    where   they 
wail'd  "  Mirage  !  " 

What  Power?  aught  akin  to  Mind, 

The  mind  in  noe  and  you? 
Or  power  as  of  the  Q-ods  gone  blind 

Who  see  not  what  they  do? 

But  some  in  yonder  city  hold,  my  son, 
That  none  but  Gods  could  build  this 

house  of  ours. 
So  beautiful,  vast,  various,  so  beyond 
All  work  of  man,  yet,  like  all  work  of 

man, 
A  beauty  with  defect till  That 

which  knows, 
And  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro'  what 

we  feel 
Within   ourselves    is    highest,    shall 

descend 
On  this  half- deed,  and  shape  it  at  the 

last 
According    to    the    Highest    in    the 

Highest. 


What  Power  but  the  Years  that  make 

And  break  the  vase  of  clay, 
And  stir  the  sleeping  earth,  and  wake 

The  bloom  that  fades  away  ? 
What  rulers  but  the  Days  and  Hours 

That  cancel  weal  with  woe, 
And  wind  the  front  of  youth  with  floweriB, 

And  cap  our  ag^with  snow? 

The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glanc- 
ing by. 
And  seem   to   flicker  past  thro'  sun 

and  shade. 
Or  short,  or  long,  as  Pleasure  leads, 

or  Pain ; 
But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  Day  nor 

Hour; 
Tho'  we,  thin  minds,  who  creep  from 

thought  to  thought 
Break   into  "  Thens  "  and  "  Whens  " 

the  Eternal  Now : 
This   double  seeming  of    the  single 

world !  — 
My  words  are  like  the  babblings  in  a 

dream 
Of  nightmare,   when   the    babblings 

break  the  dream. 
But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world 

of  ours, 
Nor  take  thy  dial  for  thy  deity. 
But  make  the  passing  shadow  serve 

thy  will. 

The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes, 

The  last  and  least  of  men  ; 
Who  clings  to  earth,  and  once  would  dare 

Hell-heat  or  Arctic  cold, 
And  now  one  breath  of  cooler  air 

Would  loose  him  from  his  hold  ; 
His  winter  chills  him  to  the  root, 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind  ; 
The  kernel  of  the  shrivell'd  fruit 

Is  jutting  thro*  the  rind; 
The  tiger  spasms  tear  his  chest, 

The  palsy  wags  his  head ; 
The  wife,  the  sons,  who  love  him  best 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead ; 
The  griefs  by  which  he  once  was  wrung 

Were  never  worth  the  while  — 

Who  knows  ?  or  whether  this  earth- 
narrow  life 

Be  yet  but  yolk,  and  forming  in  the 
shell  ? 

The  shaft  of  scorn  that  once  had  stung 
But  wakes  a  dotard  smile. 
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The   placid   gleam    of    sunset    after 
storm ! 

The  statesman's  brftin  that  sway'd  the  past 

Is  feebler  thau  bis  knees ; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  ever-silent  seas;  » 
The  warrior  bath  forgot  his  arms, 

The  Learned  all  his  lore; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  charms 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more; 
The  prophet's  beacon  burn'd  in  vain, 

And  now  is  lost  in  cloud ; 
The  plowman  passes,  bent  with  pain. 

To  mix  with  what  he  plow'd; 
The  poet  whom  his  Age  would  quote 

As  heir  of  endless  fame  — 
He  knows  not  ev'n  the  book  be  wrote. 

Not  even  his  own  name. 
For  man  has  overlived  his  day, 

And,  darkening  in  the  light, 
Scarce  feels  the  senses  break  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  Night. 

The  shell  raust  break  before  the  bird 
can  fly. 

The  years  that  when  my  Youth  began 

Had  set  the  lily  and  rose 
By  all  my  ways  where'er  they  ran. 

Have  ended  mortal  foes ; 
My  rose  of  love  forever  gone, 

My  lily  of  truth  and  trust  — 
They  made  her  lily  and  rose  in  one. 

And  changed  her  into  dust. 
O  rosetree  planted  in  my  grief. 

And  growing,  on  her  tomb, 
Her  dust  is  greening  in  your  leaf. 

Her  blood  is  in  your  bloom. 
O  slender  lily  waving  there, 

And  laughing  back  the  light. 
In  vain  you  tell  mc  "  Earth  is  fair  " 

When  all  is  dark  as  night. 

My  son,  the  world  is  dark  with  griefs 

and  graves, 
So  dark  that  men  cry  out  against  the 

Heavens. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  darkness  is 

in  man  ? 
The  doors  of  Night  may  be  the  gates 

of  Light ; 
For  wert  thou  born  or  blind  or  deaf, 

and  then 
Suddenly  heal'd,  how   would'st  thou 

glory  in  all 
The  splendors  and  the  voices  of  the 

world ! 
And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race, 

and  yet 


No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phan- 
tom shore 

Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to 
make 

The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion 
fptde, 

And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly 
fair. 

But  vain  the  tears  for  darken'd  years 

As  laughter  over  wine. 
And  vain  the  laughter  as  the  tears, 

O  brother,  mine  or  thine. 
For  all  that  laugh,  and  all  that  weep, 

And  all  that  breathe  are  one 
Slight  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 

That  moves,  and  all  is  gone. 

But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundless 

deep 
Feels  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and 

itself 
Forever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion  of  the 

deep. 

Tet  wine  and  laughter  friends!  and  set 

The  lamps  alight,  and  call 
For  golden  music,  and  forget 

The  darkness  of  the  pall. 

If  Utter  darkness  closed  the  day, 

my  son 

But     earth's    dark    forehead    flings 

athwart  the  heavens 
Her  shadow  crown'd  with  stars  —  and 

yonder  —  out 
To  northward  —  some  that  never  set, 

but  pass 
From  sight  and  night  to  lose  them- 
selves in  day. 
I  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier. 
And  wish  the  dead,  as  happier  than 

ourselves 
And  higher,  having  climb'd  one  step 

beyond 
Our  village  miseries,  might  be  borne 

in  white 
To  burial  or  to  burning,  hymn*d  from 

hence 
With  songs  in  praise  of  death,  and 

crown'd  with  flowers ! 

O  worms  and  maggots  of  to-day 
Without  their  hope  of  wings  1 
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But  louder  than  thy  rhyme  the  silent 

Word 
Of  that  world-prophet  in  the  heart  of 

man. 

Tho*  some  bave  gleams  or  so  they  My 
Of  more  than  mortal  tblDgs. 

To-day  ?  but  what  of  yesterday  ?  for 
oft 

On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what 
then  I  cali'd, 

Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philoso- 
phies, 

In   my  boy-phrase  "  The  Passion  of 
the  Past." 

The  first  g^ray  streak  of  earliest  sum- 
mer-dawn, 

The  last  long  stripe  of  waning  crim- 
son gloom, 

As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one  — 

A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a 
flower 

Had  murmurs  "  Lost  and  gone  and 
lost  and  gone ! " 

A  breath,   a  whisper  —  some   divine 
farewell  — 

Desolate    sweetness  —  far    and     far 
away  — 

What  had  he  loyed,  what  had  he  lost, 
the  boy  ? 

I  know  not  and  I  speak  of  what  has 
been. 
And  more,  my  son  !   for  more  than 
once  when  I 

Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 

The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 

The   mortal   limit    of    the   Self   was 
loosed. 

And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 

Melts  into   Heaven.     I   touched   my 
limbs,  the  limbs 

Were  strange  not  mine  —  and  yet  no 
shade  of  doubt. 

But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of 
Self 

The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  matchM 
with  ours 

Were  Sun  to  spark  —  unshadowable 
in  words. 

Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow- 
world. 


And  idle  gleams  will  come  and  go, 
But  still  the  clouds  remain; 

The  clouds  themselves  are  children  of 
the  Sun. 

And  Night  and  Shadow  rule  below 
When  only  Day  should  reign. 

And  Day  and  Night  are  children  of 

the  Sun, 
And  idle  gleams  to  thee  are  light  to  me, 
Some  say,  the  Light  was  father  of  the 

Night, 
And  some,  the  Night  was  father  of 

the  Light. 
No  night  no  day !  —  I  touch  thy  world 

again  — 
No  ill  no  good !  such  counter-terms, 

my  son. 
Are   border-races,   holding,   each   its 

own 
By  endless  war :  but  night  enough  is 

there 
In  yon  dark  city :  get  thee  back :  and 

since 
The  key  to  that  weird  casket,  which 

for  thee 
But  holds  a  skull,  is  neither  thine  nor 

mine. 
But  in  the  hand  of  what  is  more  than 

man, 
Or  in  man's  hand  when  man  is  more 

than  man, 
Let  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow 

men, 
And  make  thy  gold  thy  vassal  not  thy 

king, 
And  fling  free  alms  into  the  beggar's 

bowl, 
And  send  the  day  into  the  darkened 

heart; 
Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of 

men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falling  wall ; 
Nor  care  —  for  Hunger  hath  the  Evil 

eye  — 
To  vex  the  noon  with  fiery  gems,  or 

fold 
Thy  presence  in  the  silk  of  sumptu- 
ous looms ; 
Nor  roll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious 

tongue, 
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Nor  drown  thyself  with  flies  in  honied 

wine ; 
Nor  thou  be  rageful,  like  a  handled 

bee, 
And  lose  thy  life  by  usage  of  thy 

sting ; 
Nor  harm  an  adder  thro'  the  lust  for 

harm. 
Nor  make  a  snail's  horn  shrink  for 

wantonness ; 
And    more  —  think    well!       Do-well 

will  follow  thought, 
And   in   the  fatal  sequence  of  this 

world 
An  eyil  thought  may  soil  thy  chil- 
dren's blood ; 
But  curb  the  beast  would  cast  thee  in 

the  mire. 


And  leave  the  hot  swamp  of  Yoluptu- 

ousness 
A  cloud  between  the  Nameless  and 

thyself, 
And  lay  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the 

wheel, 
And  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing, 

whence,  if  thou 
Look  higher,  then — perchance  —  thou 

may  est  —  beyond 
A     hundred     eyer-rising     mountain 

lines. 
And  past  the  range  of    Night  and 

Shadow  —  see 
The  high-heayen  dawn  of  more  than 

mortal  day 
Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision  ! 

So,  farewell. 


THE   FLIGHT. 
I. 


Are  you  sleeping  ?  have  you  forgotten  ?  do  not  sleep,  my  sister  dear  I 
How  can  you  sleep  1  the  morning  brings  the  day  I  hate  and  fear; 
The  cock  has  crow'd  already  once,  he  crows  before  his  time ; 
Awake  1  the  creeping  glimmer  steals,  the  hills  are  white  with  rime. 


Ah,  clasp  me  in  your  arms,  sister,  ah,  fold  me  to  your  breast  1 
Ah,  let  me  weep  my  fill  once  more,  and  cry  myself  to  rest ! 
To  rest  ?  to  rest  and  wake  no  more  were  better  rest  for  me. 
Than  to  waken  every  morning  to  that  face  I  loathe  to  see : 


I  envied  your  sweet  slumber,  all  night  so  calm  you  lay. 
The  night  was  calm,  the  morn  is  calm,  and  like  another  day ; 
But  I  could  wish  yon  moaning  sea  would  rise  and  burst  the  shore, 
And  such  a  whirlwind  blow  these  woods,  as  never  blew  before. 


For,  one  by  one,  the  stars  went  down  across  the  gleaming  pane. 
And  project  after  project  rose,  and  all  of  them  were  vain ; 
The  blackthorn-blossom  fades  and  falls  and  leaves  the  bitter  sloe, 
The  hope  I  catch  at  vanishes  and  youth  is  turn'd  to  woe. 
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Come,  speak  a  little  comfort !  all  night  I  pray'd  with  tears, 
And  yet  no  comfort  came  to  me,  and  now  the  morn  appears, 
When  he  will  tear  me  from  your  side,  who  bought  me  for  his  slave : 
This  father  pays  his  debt  with  me,  and  weds  me  to  my  grave. 


What  father,  this  or  mine,  was  he,  who,  on  that  summer  day 
When  I  had  fall'n  from  off  the  crag  we  clamber'd  up  in  play. 
Found,  fear'd  me  dead,  and  groan 'd,  and  took  and  kiss'd  me,  and  again 
He  kiss'd  me ;  and  I  loved  him  then ;  he  was  my  father  then. 


No  father  now,  the  tyrant  vassal  of  a  tyrant  vice ! 
The  Godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child  ...  to  one  cast  of  the  dice. 
These  ancient  woods,  this  Hall  at  last  will  go  —  perhaps  have  gone, 
Except  his  own  meek  daughter  yield  her  life,  heart,  soul  to  one  — 


To  one  who  knows  I  scorn  him.     O  the  formal  mocking  bow, 
The  cruel  smile,  the  courtly  phrase  that  masks  his  malice  now  — 
But  often  in  the  sidelong  eyes  a  gleam  of  all  things  ill  — 
It  is  not  Love  but  Hate  that  weds  a  bride  against  her  will ; 


Hate,  that  would  pluck  from  this  true  breast  the  locket  that  I  wear, 
The  precious  crystal  into  which  I  braided  Edwin's  hair ! 
The  love  that  keeps  this  heart  alive  beats  on  it  night  and  day  — 
One  golden  curl,  his  golden  gift,  before  he  past  away. 


He  left  us  weeping  in  the  woods ;  his  boat  was  on  the  sand ; 
How  slowly  down  the  rocks  he  went,  how  loth  to  quit  the  land ! 
And  all  my  life  was  darken'd,  as  I  saw  the  white  sail  run, 
And  darken,  up  that  lane  of  light  into  the  setting  sun. 


How  often  have  we  watch'd  the  sun  fade  from  us  thro*  the  West, 
And  follow  Edwin  to  those  isles,  those  islands  of  the  Blest ! 
Is  he  not  there  ?  would  I  were  there,  the  friend,  the  bride,  the  wife, 
With  him,  where  summer  never  dies,  with  Love,  the  Sun  of  life  I 


O  would  I  were  in  Edwin's  arms  —  once  more  —  to  feel  his  breath 
Upon  my  cheek — on  Ed\vin'<  slii|>.  with  Edwin,  ev'n  in  death, 
Tho*  all  about  the  shudderin-  wreck  the  death-white  sea  should  rave, 
Or  if  lip  were  laid  to  lip  (  u  t.-c  pillows  of  the  wave. 
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Shall  I  take  him  ?  I  kneel  with  him  f  I  swear  and  swear  forsworn 
To  love  him  most,  whom  most  I  loathe,  to  honor  whom  I  scorn  1 
The  Fiend  would  yell,  the  grave  would  yawn,  my  mother's  ghost  would 

rise  — 
To  lie,  to  lie  —  in  God's  own  house  —  the  blackest  of  all  lies ! 


Why  —  rather  than  that  hand  in  mine,  tho*  every  pulse  would  freeze, 
rd  sooner  fold  an  icy  corpse  dead  of  some  foul  disease : 
Wed  him  ?  I  will  not  wed  him,  let  them  spurn  me  from  the  doors. 
And  I  will  wander  till  I  die  about  the  barren  moors. 


The  dear,  mad  bride  who  stabbM  her  bridegroom  on  her  bridal  night  - 
If  mad,  then  I  am  mad,  but  sane,  if  she  were  in  the  right. 
My  fji tiler's  madness  makes  me  mad  — but  words  are  only  words  1 
I  ajii  not  mad,  not  yet,  not  quite  —  There !  listen  how  the  birds 


Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding  orchard  trees ! 
The  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  Heaven  upon  the  morning  breeze. 
How  gladly,  were  I  one  of  those,  how  early  would  I  wake ! 
And  yet  the  sorrow  that  I  bear  is  sorrow  for  his  sake. 


They  love  their  mates,  to  whom  they  sing ;  or  else  their  songs,  that  meet 
The  morning  with  such  music,  would  never  be  so  sweet! 
And  tho*  these  fathers  will  not  hear,  the  blessed  Heavens  are  just, 
And  Love  is  fire,  and  burns  the  feet  would  trample  it  to  dust. 


A  door  was  open'd  in  the  house  —  who  ?  who  ?  my  father  sleeps ! 
A  stealthy  foot  upon  the  stair !  he  —  some  one  —  this  way  creeps ! 
If  he  ?  yes,  he  .  .  .  lurks,  listens,  fears  his  victim  may  have  fled  — 
He  1  where  is  some  sharp-pointed  thing  ?  he  comes,  and  finds  me  dead. 


Not  he,  not  yet !  and  time  to  act  —  but  how  my  temples  burn ! 
And  idle  fancies  flutter  me,  I  know  not  where  to  turn ; 
Speak  to  me,  sister;  counsel  me;  this  marriage  must  not  be. 
You  only  know  the  love  that  makes  the  world  a  world  to  me  ! 
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Our  gentle  mother,  had  «A«  lired  —  but  we  were  left  alone : 
That  other  left  us  to  ourselyes ;  he  cared  not  for  his  own ; 
So  all  the  summer  long  we  roamM  in  these  wild  woods  of  ours, 
My  Edwin  loved  to  call  us  then  ''  His  two  wild  woodland  flowers." 


XXI. 

Wild  flowers  blowing  side  by  side  in  God's  free  light  and  air, 

Wild  flowers  of  the  secret  woods,  when  Edwin  found  ua  there, 

Wild  woods  in  which  we  roved  with  him,  and  heard  his  passionate  vow. 

Wild  woods  in  which  we  rove  no  more,  if  we  be  parted  now ! 


You  will  not  leave  me  thus  in  grief  to  wander  forth  forlorn ; 
We  never  changed  a  bitter  word,  not  one  since  we  were  born ; 
Our  dying  mother  join'd  our  hantls;  she  knew  this  father  well; 
She  bad  us  love,  like  souls  in  Heaven,  and  now  I  fly  from  Hell, 


And  you  with  me ;  and  we  shall  light  upon  some  lonely  shore. 
Some  lodge  within  the  waste  sea-dunes,  and  hear  the  waters  roar, 
.And  see  the  ships  from  out  the  West  go  dipping  thro'  the  foam, 
And  sunshine  on  that  sail  at  last  which  brings  our  Edwin  home. 


But  look,  the  morning  grows  apace,  and  lights  the  old  church-tower, 
And  lights  the  clock  !  the  hand  points  Ave  —  Ome  —  it  strikes  the  hour — 
I  bide  no  more,  1  meet  my  fate,  whatever  ills  betide ! 
Arise,  my  own  true  sister,  come  forth !  the  world  is  wide. 


And  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  my  eyes  are  dim  with  dew, 
I  seem  to  see  a  new-dug  grave  up  yonder  by  the  yew ! 
If  we  should  never  more  return,  but  wander  hand  in  hand 
With  breaking  hearts,  without  a  friend,  and  in  a  distant  land. 


0  sweet,  they  tell  me  that  the  world  is  hard,  and  harsh  of  mind, 
But  can  it  be  so  hard,  so  harsh,  as  those  that  should  be  kind  ? 
That  matters  not :  let  come  what  will ;  at  last  the  end  is  sure, 
And  ?yery  heart  that  loves  with  truth  is  equal  to  ^ndur^, 
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Her,  that  yer  Honor  was  spakin'  to  1     Whin,  yer  Honor  ?  last  year — 
Standin'  here  be  the  bridge,  when  last  yer  Honor  was  here  ? 
An'  yer  Honor  ye  gev  her  the  top  of  the  mornin*,  "  Tomorra  "  says  she. 
What  did  they  call  her,  yer  Honor  ?     They  call'd  her  Molly  Magee. 
An'  yer  Honor's  the  thrue  ould  blood  that  always  manes  to  be  kind. 
But  there's  rason  in  all  things,  yer  Honor,  for  Molly  was  out  of  her  mind. 


Shure,  an'  meself  remimbers  wan  night  comin'  down  be  the  sthrame, 

An'  it  seems  to  me  now  like  a  bit  of  yisther-day  in  a  dhrame  — 

Here  where  yer  Honor  seen  her  —  there  was  but  a  slip  of  a  moon. 

But  I  hard  thim  —  Molly  Magee  wid  her  batchelor,  Danny  O'Roon  — 

"  You've  been  takin'  a  dhrop  o'  the  crathur  "  an'  Danny  says  "  Troth,  an*  I  been 

Dhrinkin'  yer  health  wid  Shamus  0'Shea_^at  Katty's  shebeen ;  ^ 

But  I  must  be  lavin'  ye  soon."     "  Ochone*are  ye  goin'  away  ?  " 

**  Goin'  to  cut  the  Sassenach  whate  "  he  says  "  over  the  say  "  — 

"  An*  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin  ?•"  an'  I  hard  him  "  Molly  asthore, 

I'll  meet  you  agin  tomorra,"  says  he,  "  be  the  chapel-door." 

"An'  whin  are  ye  goin'  to  lave  me  ?  "     "  O'  Monday  mornin' "  says  he ; 

"An'  shure  thin  ye'll  meet  me  tomorra?  "     "Tomorra,  tomorra,  Machreel" 

Thin  Molly's  ould  mother,  yer  Honor,  that  had  no  likin'  for  Dan, 

Call'd  from  her  cabin  an'  tould  her  to  come  away  from  the  man, 

An'  Molly  Magee  kem  flyin'  acrass  me,  as  light  as  a  lark. 

An*  Dan  stood  there  for  a  minute,  an'  thin  wint  into  the  dark. 

But  wirrah  !  the  storm  that  night  —  the  tundher,  an'  rain  that  fell, 

An'  the  sthrames  runnin'  down  at  the  back  o'  the  glin  'ud  'a  dhrownded  Hell. 


But  airth  was  at  pace  nixt  mornin',  an'  Hiven  in  its  glory  smiled, 
As  tbe  Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that  smiles  at  her  sleepin'  child  — 
Ethen  —  she  stept  an  the  chapel-green,  an'  she  tum'd  herself  roun' 
Wid  a  diamond  dhrop  in  her  eye,  for  Danny  was  not  to  be  foun*. 
An'  many's  the  time  that  I  watch'd  her  at  mass  lettin'  down  the  tear, 
For  the  Divil  a  Danny  was  there,  yer  Honor,  for  forty  year. 


Och,  Molly  Magee,  wid  the  red  o'  the  rose  an'  the  white  o'  the  May, 

An'  yer  hair  as  black  as  the  night,  an'  yer  eyes  as  bright  as  the  day  I 

Achora,  yer  laste  little  whishper  was  sweet  as  the  lilt  of  a  bird  ! 

Acushla,  ye  set  me  heart  batin'  to  music  wid  ivery  word ! 

An*  sorra  the  Queen  wid  her  sceptre  in  sich  an  illigant  han'. 

An'  the  fall  of  yer  foot  in  the  dance  was  as  light  as  snow  an  the  Iftn', 

1  Grog-shop. 
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An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  wliiniyer  ye  walkt  in  the  shtreet, 
An'  Shamus  O'Shea  was  yer  shadda,  an'  laid  himself  undher  yer  feet, 
An'  I  loved  ye  meself  wid  a  heart  and  a  half,  me  darlin',  and  he 
'Ud  'a  shot  his  own  sowl  dead  for  a  kiss  of  ye,  Molly  Magee. 


But  shure  we  wor  betther  frinds  whin  I  crack'd  his  skull  for  her  sake, 
An'  he  ped  me  back  wid  the  best  he  could  give  at  ould  Donovan's  wake  — 
For  the  boys  wor  about  her  agin  whin  Dan  didn't  come  to  the  fore, 
An'  Shamus  along  wid  the  rest,  but  she  put  thim  all  to  the  door. 
An',  afther,  I  thried  her  meself  av  the  bird  'ud  come  to  me  call, 
But  Molly,  begorrah,  'ud  listhen  to  naither  at  all,  at  all. 


An'  her  nabors  an'  frinds  'ud  consowl  an'  condowl  wid  her,  airly  and  late, 

"  Your  Danny,"  they  says,  "  niver  crasst  over  say  to  the  Sassenach  whate ; 

He's  gone  to  the  States,  aroon,  an*  he's  married  another  wife, 

An'  ye'll  niver  set  eyes  an  the  face  of  the  thraithur  agin  in  life! 

An'  to  (ilirame  of  a  married  man,  death  alive,  is  a  mortial  sin." 

But  Molly  says  *'  I'd  his  hand-promise,  an'  shure  he'll  meet  me  agin." 


An'  afther  her  paarints  had  inter'd  glory,  an'  both  in  wan  day, 
She  began  to  spake  to  herself,  the  crathur,  an'  whishper,  an'  say 
.. "  Tomorra,  Tomorra !  "  an'  Father  Molowny  he  tuk  her  in  han', 
**  Molly,  you're  manin',"  he  says,  "  me  dear,  av  I  undherstan'. 
That  ye'll  meet  your  paarints  agin  an'  yer  Danny  O'Roon  afore  God 
Wid  his  blessed  Marthyrs  an'  Saints;  "  an'  she  gev  him  a  frindly  nod, 
"  Tomorra,  Tomorra,"  she  says,  an'  she  didn't  intind  to  desave, 
But  her  wits  wor  dead,  an'  her  hair  was  white  as  the  snow  an  a  grave. 


Arrah  now,  here  last  month  they  wor  diggin'  the  bog,  an'  they  foun' 
Dhrownded  in  black  bog-wather  a  corp  lyin'  undher  groun'. 


Yer  Honor's  own  agint,  he  says  to  me  wanst,  at  Katty's  shebeen, 

"  The  Divil  take  all  the  black  Ian',  for  a  blessin'  'ud  come  wid  the  green !  * 

An'  where  'ud  the  poor  man,  thin,  cut  his  bit  o'  turf  for  the  fire  ? 

But  och !  bad  scran  to  the  bogs  whin  they  swallies  the  man  intire ! 

An'  sorra  the  bog  that's  in  Hiven  wid  all  the  light  an'  the  glow, 

An'  there's  hate  enough,  shure,  widout  ihim  in  the  Divil's  kitchen  below. 


Thim  ould  blind  nagers  in  Agypt,  I  hard  his  Riverence  say, 
Could  keep  their  haithen  kings  in  the  flesh  for  the  Jidgemint  day, 
An',  f  aix,  be  the  piper  o'  Moses,  they  kep  the  cat  an'  the  dog. 
Bat  it  'ud  'a  been  aisier  work  av  they  lived  be  an  Irish  bog. 
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XI. 

How-an-iver  they  laid  this  body  they  foun'  an  the  grass 
Be  the  chapel-door,  an'  the  people  'ud  see  it  that  wint  into  mass  — 
But  a  frish  gineration  had  riz,  an'  most  of  the  ould  was  few, 
An'  1  didn't  know  him  meself,  an'  none  of  the  parish  knew. 

XII. 

But  Molly  kem  limpin'  up  wid  her  stick,  she  was  lamed  iv  a  knee, 
Thin  a  slip  of  a  gossoon  call'd,  **  Div  ye  know  him,  Molly  Magee  1 " 
An'  she  stood  up  strait  as  the  Queen  of  the  world  —  she  lifted  her  head  — 
"  He  said  he  would  meet  me  tomorra ! "  an'  dhropt  down  dead  an  the  dead. 


Och,  Molly,  we  thought,  machree,  ye  would  start  back  agin  into  life, 
Whin  we  laid  yez,  aich  be  aich,  at  yer  wake  like  husban'  an'  wife. 
Sorra  the  dhry  eye  thin  but  was  wet  for  the  frinds  that  was  gone ! 
Sorra  the  silent  throat  but  we  hard  it  cryin'  "  Ochone  ! " 
An'  Shanius  O'Shea  that  has  now  ten  childer,  hansoroe  an*  tall, 
Him  an'  his  childer  wor  keenin*  as  if  he  had  lost  thim  all. 


Thin  his  Riverence  buried  thim  both  in  wan  grave  be  the  dead  boor-tree,^ 
The  young  man  Danny  O'Roon  wid  his  ould  woman,  Molly  Magee. 


May  all  the  flowers  o'  Jeroosilim  blossom  an'  spring  from  the  grass, 

Imbrashin'  an'  kissin'  aich  other  —  as  ye  did  —  over  yer  Crass ! 

An'  the  lark  fly  out  o'  the  flowers  wid  his  song  to  the  Sun  an'  the  Moon, 

An'  tell  thim  in  Hiven  about  Molly  Magee  an'  her  Danny  O'Roon, 

Till  Holy  St.  Pether  gets  up  wid  his  kays  an'  opens  the  gate ! 

An'  shure,  be  the  Crass,  that's  betther  nor  cuttin'  the  Sassenach  whate 

To  be  there  wid  the  Blessed  Mother,  an'  Saints  an'  Marthyrs  galore, 

An'  singin'  yer  "  Aves  "  an'  "  Fathers  "  f oriver  an'  ivermore. 

XVI. 

An*  now  that  I  tould  yer  Honor  whativer  I  hard  an'  seen, 

Yer  Honor  'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  to  dhrink  yer  health  in  potheen. 


THE  SPINST'ER'S  SWEET-ARTS. 

I. 
Milk  for  my  sweet-arts,  Bess !  fur  it  mun  be  the  time  about  now 
When  Molly  cooms  in  fro'  the  far-end  close  wi'  her  paails  fro'  the  cow. 
Eh !  tha  be  new  to  the  plaace  —  thou'rt  gaapin'  —  doesn't  tha  see 
I  calls  'em  arter  the  fellers  es  once  was  sweet  upo*  me  ? 

1  Elder-tree. 
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Naay  to  be  sewer  it  be  past  'er  time.     What  ma&kes  'er  sa  laate  ? 
Goa  to  tlie  laane  at  the  back,  an'  loook  thruf  Maddison's  gaate ! 


Sweet-arts !  M0II7  belike  may  'a  lighted  to-night  upo'  one. 
Sweet-arts !  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  I  niver  not  listened  to  noan ! 
So  I  sits  i'  my  oan  armchair  wi'  my  oan  kettle  theere  o'  the  hob, 
An'  Tommy  the  fust,  an'  Tommy  the  second,  an'  Steevie  an'  Rob. 


Rob,  coom  oop  'ere  o'  my  knee.    Thou  sees  that  i'  spite  o'  the  men 
I  'a  kep'  thruf  thick  an'  thin  my  two  'oonderd  a-year  to  mysen ; 
Yis !  thaw  tha  call'd  me  es  pretty  es  ony  lass  i'  the  Shere, 
An'  thou  be  es  pretty  a  Tabby,  but  Robby  I  seed  thruf  ya  theere. 


Feyther  'ud  saay  I  wur  ugly  as  sin,  an'  I  beant  not  yaain. 

But  I  niver  wur  downright  hugly,  thaw  soom  'ud  'a  thowt  ma  plaain. 

An'  I  wasn't  sa  plaain  i'  pink  ribbons,  ye  said  I  wur  pretty  i'  pinks, 

An'  I  liked  to  'ear  it  I  did,  but  I  beant  sich  a  fool  as  ye  thinks  ; 

Ye  was  stroakin  ma  down  wi'  the  'air,  as  I  be  a-stroakin  o'  you, 

But  whiniver  I  loook'd  i'  the  glass  I  wur  sewer  that  it  couldn't  be  true; 

Niver  wur  pretty,  not  I,  but  ye  knaw'd  it  wur  pleasant  to  'ear, 

Thaw  it  warn't  not  me  es  wur  pretty,  but  my  two  'oonderd  a-year. 


D'ya  mind  the  murnin*  when  we  was  a-walkin*  togither,  an'  stood 

By  the  claay'd-oop  pond,  that  the  foalk  be  sa  scared  at,  i'  Gigglesby  wood, 

Wheer  the  poor  wench  drowndid  hersen,  black  Sal,  es  'ed  been  disgraaced  ? 

An'  I  feel'd  thy  arm  es  I  stood  wur  a-creeapin  about  my  waaist; 

An'  me  es  wur  alius  afear'd  of  a  man's  gittin'  ower  fond, 

I  sidled  awaay  an'  awaay  till  I  plumpt  foot  fust  i'  the  pond ; 

And,  Robby,  I  niver  'a  liked  tha  sa  well,  as  I  did  that  daay, 

Fur  tha  joompt  in  thysen,  an'  tha  hoickt  my  feet  wi*  a  flop  fro'  the  claay. 

Ay,  stick  oop  thy  back,  an'  set  oop  thy  taail,  tha  may  gie  ma  a  kiss, 

Fur  I  walk'd  wi'  tha  all  the  way  hoam  an*  wur  niver  sa  nigh  saayin'  Yis. 

But  wa  boath  was  i'  sich  a  clat  we  was  shaamed  to  cross  Gigglesby  Greean, 

Fur  a  cat  may  loook  at  a  king  thou  knaws  but  the  cat  mun  be  clean. 

Sa  we  boath  on  us  kep  out  o'  sight  o'  the  winders  o*  Gigglesby  Hinn  — 

Naay,  but  the  claws  o*  tha !  quiet !  they  pricks  clean  thruf  to  the  skin  — 

An'  wa  boath  slinkt  'oara  by  the  brokken  shed  i'  the  laane  at  the  back, 

Wheer  the  poodle  runn'd  at  tha'  once,  an*  thou  runn'd  oop  o'  the  thack ; 

An'  tha  squeedg'd  my  'and  i'  the  shed,  fur  theere  we  was  forced  to  'ide, 

Fur  I  seed  that  Steevie  wur  coomin*,  and  one  o'  the  Tommies  beside. 


Theere  now,  what  art'a  mewin  at,  Steevie  ?  f()r  owt  I  can  tell — 
Robb^  wur  fust  to  be  sewer,  or  I  naowt  *^  liked  tha  as  well 
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But,  Robby,  I  thowt  o'  tha  all  the  while  I  wur  chaangin*  my  gown, 

An'  I  thowt  shall  1  chaange  my  staate  ?  but,  O  Lord,  upo*  coomin'  down- 

My  bran-new  carpet  es  fresh  es  a  midder  o'  flowers  i'  Maay  — 

Why  'edn't  tha  wiped  thy  shoes  ?  it  wurclatted  all  ower  wi'  claay. 

An'  I  could  'a  cried  ammost,  fur  I  seed  that  it  couldn't  be, 

An*  Robby  I  gied  tha  a  raatin  that  Battled  thy  coortin  o'  me. 

An*  Molly  an*  me  was  agreed,  as  we  was  a-cleanin'  the  floor,  • 

That  a  man  be  a  durty  thing  an*  a  trouble  an'  plague  wi*  indoor. 

But  I  rued  it  arter  a  bit,  fur  I  stuck  to  tha  more  na  the  rest, 

But  I  couldn*t  'a  lived  wi*  a  man  an*  I  knaws  it  be  all  fur  the  best. 

IX. 

Naay  —  let  ma  stroak  tha  down  till  I  maakes  tha  as  smooth  as  silk, 
But  if  I  *ed  married  tha,  Robby,  thou*d  not  *a  been  worth  thy  milk, 
Thou'd  niver  'a^otch*d  ony  mice  but  *a  left  me  the  work  to  do. 
And  'a  taaen  to  the  bottle  beside,  so  es  all  that  I  *ears  be  true ; 
But  I  loovs  tha  to  maake  thysen  *appy,  an*  soa  purr  awaiiy,  my  dear. 
Thou  'ed  wellnigh  purr'd  ma  awaay  fro'  my  oan  two  *oonderd  a-year. 


SweSrin  agean,  you  Toms,  as  ye  used  to  do  twelve  years  sin* ! 
Ye  niver  'eard  Steevie  swear  *cep*  it  wur  at  a  dog  coomin*  in. 
An'  boath  o'  ye  mun  be  fools  to  be  hallus  a-shawin*  your  claws, 
Fur  I  niver  cared  nothink  for  neither  —  an*  one  o*  ye  dead  ye  knaws ! 
Coom  giv  hoaver  then,  weant  ye  ?     1  warrant  ye  soom  fine  daay  — 
Theere,  lig  down  —  I  shall  hev  to  gie  one  or  tother  awaay. 
Can*t  ye  taake  pattern  by  Steevie  ?  ye  shant  hev  a  drop  fro*  the  paail. 
Steevie  be  right  good  manners  bang  thruf  to  the  tip  o*  the  taail. 

XI. 

Robby,  git  down  wi'tha,  wilt  tha  1  let  Steevie  coom  oop  o*  my  knee. 
Steevie,  my  lad,  thou  *ed  very  nigh  been  the  Steevie  fur  me ! 
Robby  wur  fust  to  be  sewer,  *e  wur  burn  an'  bred  i'  the  'ouse. 
But  thou  be  es  'ansom  a  tabby  as  iver  patted  a  mouse. 


An'  I  beant  not  vaain,  but  I  knaws  I  *ed  led  tha  a  quieter  life 
Nor  her  wi'  the  hepitaph  yonder !     "  A  faaithful  an*  loovin*  wife !  " 
An'  'cos  o'  thy  farm  by  the  beck,  an'  thy  windmill  oop  o'  the  croft, 
Tha  thowt  tha  would  marry  ma,  did  tha  ?  but  that  wur  a  bit  ower  soft, 
Thaw  thou  was  es  soaber  as  daay,  wi'  a  niced  red  faace,  an'  es  clean 
Es  a  shillin'  fresh  fro*  the  mint  wi*  a  bran-new  *ead  o*  the  Queeiin, 
An*  thy  farmin'  es  clean  es  thysen,  fur,  Steevie,  tha  kep*  it  sa  neat 
That  I  niver  not  spied  sa  much  as  a  poppy  along  wi*  the  wheat. 
An'  the  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin'  an*  seeadin'  tha  haated  to  see ; 
'Twur  as  bad  as  a  battle- twig  ^  'ere  i'  my  oan  blue  chaumber  to  me. 
Ay,  roob  thy  whiskers  agean  ma,  fur  I  could  'a  taaen  to  tha  well, 
But  fur  thy  bairns,  poor  Steevie,  a  bouncin'  boy  an'  a  gell. 

1  Barwig. 
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An'  thou  was  es  fond  o'  thy  bairns  es  I  be  mysen  o'  my  cats, 

But  I  niver  not  wish'd  fur  childer,  I  hevn't  naw  likin'  fur  brats ; 

Pretty  anew  when*  ya  dresses  'em  oop,  an'  they  goas  fur  a  walk, 

Or  sits  wi'  their  'ands  afoor  'em,  an'  doesn't  not  'inder  the  talk ! 

]But  their  bottles  o'  pap,  an'  their  mucky  bibs,  an'  the  clats  an'  the  cloutSy 

An'  their  mashin*  their  toys  to  pieaces  an'  maiikin'  ma  deaf  wi'  their  shouts, 

An'  hallHs  a-joompin'  about  ma  as  if  they  was  set  upo*  springs, 

An'  a  haxin'  ma  hawkard  questions,  an'  saayin'  ondecent  things, 

An'  a-callin'  ma  "  hugly  "  mayhap  to  my  faace,  or  a  tearin'  my  gown  — 

Dear!  dear!  dear!  1  raun  part  them  Tommies  —  Steevie  git  down. 

XIV. 

Ye  be  wuss  nor  the  men-tommies,  you.     I  tell'd  ya,  na  moor  o'  that ! 
Tom,  lig  theere  o'  the  cushion,  an'  tother  Tom  'ere  o'  the  mat. 

XV. 

Theere !  I  ha*  master'd  them  !     Hed  I  married  the  Tommies  —  0  Lord, 
To  loove  an'  obaay  the  Tommies  !     I  couldn't  'a  stuck  by  my  word. 
To  be  horder'd  about,  an'  waaked,  when  Molly  'd  put  out  the  light, 
By  a  man  coomin'  in  wi'  a  hiccup  at  ony  hour  o'  the  night ! 
An'  the  taable  staain'd  wi'  'is  aale,  an'  the  mud  o'  'is  boots  o'  the  stairs. 
An'  the  stink  o'  'is  pipe  i'  the  'ouse,  an'  the  mark  o'  'is  'ead  o'  the  chairs ! 
An'  noan  o'  my  four  sweet-arts  'ud  'a  let  me  'a  hed  my  oan  waay, 
Sa  I  likes  'em  best  wi'  taails  when  they  'evn't  a  word  to  saay. 


An'  I  sits  i'  my  oan  little  parlor,  an'  sarved  by  my  oan  little  lass, 

Wi'  my  oan  little  garden  outside,  an'  my  oan  bed  o'  sparrow-grass, 

An'  my  oan  door-poorch  wi'  the  woodbine  an'  jessmine  a-dressin'  it  greean. 

An'  my  oan  fine  Jackman  i'  purple  a  roabin'  the  'ouse  like  a  Queean. 


An'  the  little  gells  bobs  to  ma  hoffens  es  I  be  abroad  1'  the  laanes, 

When  I  goas  to  coonifut  the  poor  es  be  down  wi'  their  haaches  an'  their  pnains : 

An'  a  haaf-pot  o'  jam,  or  a  mossel  o'  meat  when  it  beant  too  dear. 

They  maakes  ma  a  graater  Laady  nor  'er  i'  the  mansion  theer, 

Hes  'es  hallus  to  hax  of  a  man  how  much  to  spare  or  to  spend ; 

An'  a  spinster  I  be  an'  I  will  be,  if  soa  please  God,  to  the  bend. 

XVIII. 

Mew !  mew !  —  Bess  wi'  the  milk !  what  ha'  maade  our  Molly  sa  laate  ? 
It  should  'a  been  'ere  by  seven,  an'  theere —  it  be  strikin'  height  — 
"  Cushie  wur  craazed  fur  'er  cauf  "  well  —  I  'card  'er  a  maakin'  'er  moan. 
An'  I  thowt  to  mysen  "  thank  God  that  I  hevn't  naw  cauf  o'  my  oan." 
Theere ! 

Set  it  down ! 

Now  Robby  1 

You  Tommies  shall  waait  to-night 
Till  Robby  an*  Steevie  'es  'ed  their  lap  —  an'  it  sarves  ye  right. 
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BALIN   AND  BALAN.i 

Fellah  the  King,  who  held  and  lost 
with  Lot 

In  that  first  war,  and  ]^ad  his  realm 
\  restored 

But  rendered  tributary,  fail'd  of  late 

To  send  his  tribute;   wherefore  Ar- 
thur call'd 

His  treasurer,  one  of  many  years,  and 
spake, 

"  Go   thou   with   him  and  him    and 
bring  it  to  us, 

Lest  we  should  set  one  truer  on  his 
throne. 

Man's  word  is  God  in  man." 

His  Baron  said 

"  We  go  but  barken :    there  be   two 
strange  knights 

Who  sit  near  Camelot  at  a  fountain- 
side, 

A  mile  beneath  the  forest,  challeng- 
ing 

And  overthrowing  every  knight  who* 
comes. 

Wilt  thou  I  undertake  them  as  we 
pass. 

And  send  them  to  thee  ?  " 

Arthur  laugh*d  upon  him. 

"  Old  friend,  too  old  to  be  so  young, 
depart, 

Delay  not  thou   for  ought,   but   let 
them  sit, 

Until  they  find  a  lustier  than  them- 
selves." 
So  these  departed.     Early,  one  fair 
dawn, 

The  light-wing'd  spirit  of  his  youth 
ret  urn 'd 

On  Arthur's  heart ;  he  arm'd  himself 
and  went. 

So  coming  to  the  fountain-side  beheld 

Balin  and  Balan  sitting  statuelike, 

Brethren,  to  right  and  left  the  spring, 
that  down. 

From  underneath  a  plume  of  lady-fern. 

Sang,  and  the  sand  danced  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it. 

And  on  the  right  of  Balin  Balin's 
horse 

1  Ad  introduction  to  *'  Merlin  and  Vivien." 


Was  fast  beside  an  alder,  on  the  left 
Of  Balan  Balan's  near  a  poplartree. 
"Fair  Sirs,"  said  Arthur,  " wherefore 

sit  ye  here  ?  " 
Balin  and  Balan  answer'd  "For  the 

sake 
Of  glory;  we  be  mightier  men  than 

all 
In  Arthur's  court ;  that  also  have  we 

proved ; 
For  whatsoever  knight    against    us 

came 
Or  I  or  lie  have  easily  overthrown." 
"  I  too,"  said  Arthur,  «  am  of  Arthur's 

hall, 
But    rather    proven  in  his  Paynim 

wars 
Than  famous  jousts ;    but    see,    or 

proven  or  not, 
Whether  me  likewise  ye  can  over- 
throw." 
And  Arthur  lightly  smote  the  breth- 
ren down, 
And  lightly  so  return'd,  and  no  man 

knew. 
Then  Balin  rose,  and  Balan,  and 

beside 
The  carolling  water  set  themselves 

again. 
And  spake  no  word  until  the  shadow 

turn'd ; 
When   from   the   fringe   of    coppice 

round  them  burst 
A   spangled   pursuivant,  and   crying 

"Sirs, 
Rise,  follow !  ye  be  sent  for  by  the 

King," 
They  foUow'd;    whom  when  Arthur 

seeing  ask'd 
"Tell   me  your  names;  why  sat  ye 

by  the  well  ?  " 
Balin  the  stillness  of  a  minute  broke 
Saying   "An   unmelodious   name   to 

thee, 
Balin,  *the  Savage*  —  that  addition 

thine  — 
My  brother  and  my  better,  this  man 

here, 
Balan.      I  smote    upon    the    naked 

skull 
A  thrall  of  thine  in   open   hall,  my 

hand 
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Was  gauntleted,  half  slew  him;  for 

I  heard 
He  had  spoken  evil  of  me ;  thy  just 

wrath 
Sent  me   a   three-years'   exile   from 

thine  eyes. 
I  have   not    lived    my   life   delight- 

somely : 
For  I  that  did  that  violence  to   thy 

thrall, 
Had  often  wrought  some  fury  on  my- 
self, 
Saving  for  Balan :  those  three  king- 
less  years 
Have    past  —  were    worm  wood -bitter 

to  me.     King, 
Methouglit  that  if  we  sat  beside  the 

well, 
And   hurl'd   to  ground  what  knight 

soever  spurr'd 
Against  us,  thou  would'st   take  me 

gladlier  back, 
And  make,  as  ten-times  worthier  to 

be  thine 
Than   twenty  Balins,   Balan   knight. 

I  have  said. 
Not  so  —  not  all.     A   man   of   thine 

to-day 
Abash'd  us  both,  and  brake  my  boast. 

Thy  will  ? '' 
Said  Arthur  "  Thou  hast  ever  spoken 

truth ; 
Thy  too  fierce  manhood  would  not 

let  thee  lie. 
Rise,  my  true  knight.     As   children 

learn,  be  thou 
Wiser  for  falling!    walk    with    me, 

and  move 
To  music  with  thine  Order  and  the 

King. 
Thy  chair,  a  grief  to  all  the  brethren, 

stands 
Vacant,   but    thou    retake    it,   mine 

again ! " 
Thereafter,  when  Sir  Balin  entered 

hall, 
The  Lost  one  Found  was  greeted  as 

in  Heaven 
With  joy  that  blazed  itself  in  wood- 
land wealth 
Of  leaf,  and  gayest  garlandage  of 

flowers, 


Along  the  walls  and  down  the  board  ; 

they  sat, 
And  cup  clash'd   cup;    they  drank 

and  some  one  sang. 
Sweet- voiced,    a    song    of    welcome, 

whereupon 
Their    common     shout    in    chorus, 

mounting,  made 
Those  banners  of  twelve  battles  over- 
head 
Stir,  as  they  stirr'd  of  old,  when  Ar- 
thur's host 
Proclaimed  him  Victor,  and  the  day 

was  won. 
Then  Balan  added  to  their  Order 

lived 
A  wealthier  life  than  heretofore  with 

these 
And  Balin,  till  their   embassage   re- 

turn'd. 
"Sir  King"   they  brought  report 

"  we  hardly  found. 
So  bush'd  about  it  is  with  gloom,  the 

hall 
Of  him  to  whom  ye  sent  us,  Pellam, 

once 
A   Christless  foe  of    thine   as  ever 

dash'd 
Horse  against  horse ;  but  seeing  that 

thy  realm 
Hath  prospered  in  the  name  of  Christ, 

the  King 
Took,  as  in  rival  heat,  to  holy  things ; 
And  finds  himself  descended  from  the 

Saint 
Arimathasan  Joseph ;  him  who  first 
Brought   the   great  faith  to  Britain 

over  seas ; 
He  boasts  his  life  as  purer  than  thine 

own ; 
Eats  scarce  enow  to  keep  his  pulse 

abeat ; 
Hath  push'd  aside  his  faithful  wife, 

nor  lets 
Or    dame    or    damsel    enter  at    his 

gates 
Lest  he   should  be  polluted.     This 

gray  King 
Showed  us  a  shrine  wherein  were  won- 
ders —  yea  — 
Rich  arks  with    priceless  bones    of 

martyrdom, 
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Thorns  of  the  crown  and  shivers  of 

the  cross, 
And  therewithal  (for  thus  he  told  us) 

brought 
By  holy  Joseph  hither,  that  same  spear 
Wherewith  the   Roman  pierced   the 

side  of  Christ. 
He  much  amazed  us ;  after,  when  we 

sought 
The  tribute,  answer'd  *I  have  quite 

foregone 
All   matters   of  this   world:  Garlon, 

mine  heir 
Of  him  demand  it,'  which  this  Gar- 
lon gave 
With  much  ado,  railing  at  thine  and 

thee. 
But  when  we  left,  in   those  deep 

woods  we  found 
A  knight  of  thine  spear-stricken  from 

behind, 
Dead,  whom  we  buried ;   more  than 

one  of  us 
Cried  out  on  Garlon,  but  a  woodman 

there 
Reported  of  some  demon  in  the  woods 
Was  once  a  man,  who  driven  by  evil 

tongues 
From  all  his  fellows,  lived  alone,  and 

came 
To  learn  black  magic,  and  to  hate  his 

kind 
With  such  a  hate,  that  wlien  he  died, 

his  soul 
Became  a  Fiend,  which,  as  the  man 

in  life 
Was  wounded  by  blind  tongues  he  saw 

not  whence. 
Strikes  from  behind.    This  woodman 

show'd  the  cave 
From  which  he  sallies,  and  wherein 

he  dwelt. 
We  saw  the  hoof-print  of  a  horse,  no 

more." 
Then  Arthur, "  Let  who  goes  before 

me,  see 
He  do  not  fall  behind  me:  foully 

slain 
And  villainously!  who  will  hunt  for 

me 
This  demon  of  the  woods  ?  "     Said 

Balan,  "I'M 


So  claim'd  the  quest  and  rode  away, 

but  first. 
Embracing  Balin,  "  Good,  my  brother, 

iiear ! 
Let  not  thy  moods  prevail,  when  I  am 

gone 
Who  used  to  lay  them !    hold  them 

outer  fiends. 
Who  leap  at  thee  to  tear  thee ;  shake 

them  aside, 
Dreams  ruling  when  wit  sleeps !  yea, 

but  to  dream 
That  any  of  these  would  wrong  thee, 

wrongs  thyself. 
Witness  their  flowery  welcome.  Bound 

are  they 
To  speak  no  evil.     Truly  save  for 

fears, 
My  fears  for  thee,  so  rich  a  fellow- 
ship 
Would  make  me  wholly  blest :  thou 

one  of  them, 
Be  one  indeed :  consider  them,  and  all 
Their  bearing  in  their  common  bond 

of  love, 
No  more  of  hatred  than  in  Heaven 

itself. 
No  more  of  jealousy  than  in  Para- 
dise." 
So  Balan  warn'd,  and  went;  Balin 

remain'd : 
Who  —  for  but  three  brief  moons  had 

glanced  away 
From  being  knighted  till  he  smote  the 

thrall. 
And  faded   from   the  presence  ^  into 

years 
Of  exile  —  now   would  strictlier  set 

himself 
To  learn  what  Arthur  meant  by  cour- 
tesy, 
Manhood,  and  knighthood ;  wherefore 

hover'd  round 
Lancelot,   but  when   he   mark'd    his 

high  sweet  smile 
In  passing,  and  a  transitory  word 
Made  knight  or  churl  or  child  or  dam- 
sel seem 
From   being    smiled    at    happier    in 

themselves  — 
Sigh'd,  as  a  boy  lame-born  beneath  a 

height, 
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That  glooms  his  valley,  sighs  to  see 

the  peak 
Sun-flush 'd,   or   touch    at    night  the 

northern  star ; 
For  one  from  out  his  village  lately 

ciimb'd 
And  brought  report  of  azure  lands 

and  fair,  « 

Far  seen  to  left  and  right;  and  he 

himself 
Hath  hardly  scaled  with  help  a  hun- 
dred feet 
Up  from  the  base :  so  Balin  marvel- 
ling oft 
How  far  beyond  him  Lancelot  seem'd 

to  move, 
Groan'd,  and  at  times  would  mutter, 

«  These  be  gifts, 
Bom  with  the  blood,  not  learnable, 

divine, 
Beyond    my     reach.       Well    had    I 

f  oughten  —  well  — 
In  those  fierce  wars,  struck  hard  — 

and  had  I  crown'd 
With  my  slain  self  the  heaps  of  whom 

I  slew  — 
So  —  better  !  —  But  this  worship   of 

the  Queen, 
That  honor  too  wherein  she  holds  him 

—  this, 
This  was  the  sunshine  that  hath  given 

the  man 
A  growth,  a  name  that  branches  o'er 

the  rest. 
And  strength  against  all   odds,  and 

what  the  King 
So  prizes  —  overprizes  —  gentleness. 
Her  likewise  would  I  worship  an   I 

might. 
I  never  can  be  close  with  her,  as  he 
That   brought   her   hither.      Siiall   I 

pray  the  King 
To  let  me  bear  some  token  of  his 

Queen 
Whereon  to  gaze,  remembering  her 

— forget 
My  heats  and  violences  ?  live  afresh  ? 
What,  if  the  Queen  disdain'd  to  grant 

it  I  nay 
Being  so  stately-gentle, would  she  make 
My  darkness  blackness?    and  with 

how  sweet  grace 


She  greeted  my  return !     Bold  will  I 
be  — 

Some  goodly  cognizance  of  Guinevere, 

In  lieu  of  this  rough  beast  upon  my 
shield, 

Langued  gules,  and  tooth'd  with  grin- 
ning savagery." 
And  Arthur,  when  Sir  Balin  sought 
him,  said 

"  What  wilt  thou  bear  1  "    Balin  was 
bold,  and  ask'd 

To  bear  her  own  crown-royal  upon 
shield, 

Whereat  she  smiled  and  turn'd  her  to 
the  King, 

Who  answer'd  "  Thou  shalt  put  the 
crown  to  use. 

The  crown  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
King, 

And  this  a  shadow's  shadow,  let  him 
have  it, 

So   this   will   help    him   of    his   vio- 
lences !  " 

V  No  shadow  "  said  Sir  Balin  "O  my 
Queen, 

But  light  to  me !  no  shadow,  O  my  King 

But  golden  earnest  of  a  gentler  life !  " 
So  Balin  bare  the  crown,  and  all 
the  knights 

Approved  him,  and  the  Queen,  and 
all  the  world 

Made  music,  and  he  felt   his  being 
move 

In   music   with   his   Order,   and    the 
King. 
The  nightingale,  full-toned  in  mid- 
dle May, 

Hath  ever  and  anon  a  note  so  thin 

It    seems    another    voice    in     other 
groves; 

Thus,  after  some  quick  burst  of  sud- 
den wrath, 

The  music  in  him  seem'd  to  change, 
and  grow 

Faint  and  far-off. 

And  once  he  saw  the  thrall 

His  passion  half  had  gauntleted   to 
death, 

That  causer  of  his  banishment  and 
shame. 

Smile  at  him,  as  he  deem'd,  presump- 
tuously ; 
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His  arm  half  rose  to  strike  again,  but 

fell  : 
The  memory  of  that  cognizance  on 
shield 
J         Weighted  it  down,  but  in  himself  he 
moan'd : 
"  Too  high  this  mount  of  Camelot 
for  me : 
These  high-set  courtesies  are  not  for 

me. 
Shall  I  not  rather  prove  the  worse 
I  for  these  ? 

!        Fierier  and  stormier  from  restraining, 
i  break 

^        Into  some  madness   ev'n  before  the 
Queen  % " 
Thus,  as  a  hearth  lit  in  a  mountain 
home, 
And  glancing  on  the  window,  when 

the  gloom 
Of  twilight  deepens  round  it,  seems  a 
flame 
.        That  rages  in  the  woodland  far  below, 
'        So  when  his  moods  were  darken'd, 
court  and  King 
And  all   the  kindly  warmth  of  Ar- 
thur's hall 
Shadow'd  an  angry  distance :  yet  he 

strove 
To  learn  the  graces  of  their  Table, 

fought 
Hard  with   himself,   and  seem'd   at 
length  in  peace. 
Then  chanced,  one   morning,  that 
i  Sir  Balin  sat 

Close-bower'd  in  that  garden  nigh  the 

hall. 
A  walk  of  roses   ran  from   door   to 

door ; 
A  walk  of  lilies  crost  it  to  the  bower : 
And  down  that   range   of  roses   the 
*  great  Queen 

Came  with  slow  steps,  the  morning 
>  on  her  face ; 

And  all  in  shadow  from  the  counter 

door 
Sir  Lancelot  as  to  meet  her,  then  at 

once, 
As  if  he  saw  not,  glanced  aside,  and 
paced 
'        The  long  white  walk  of  lilies  toward 
the  bower. 


Folio w'd  the  Queen ;  Sir  Balin  heard 

her  "  Prince, 
Art  thou  so  little  loyal  to  thy  Queen, 
As  pass  without  good  morrow  to  thy 

Queen  ?  " 
To  whom  Sir  Lancelot  with  his  eyes 

on  earth, 
"  Fain  would  I  still  be   loyal  to  the 

Queen." 
"Yea  so"  she  said  "but  so  to  pass 

me  by  — 
So  loyal  scarce  is  loyal  to  thyself. 
Whom  all  men  rate  the  king  of  cour- 
tesy. 
Let  be:  ye  stand,  fair  lord,  as  in  a 

dream." 
Then  Lancelot  with  his  hand  among 

the  flowers 
"  Yea  —  for  a  dream.     Last  night  me- 

thought  I  saw 
That  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with 

lily  in  hand 
In  yonder    shrine.     All    round    her 

prest  the  dark, 
And  all  the  light  upon  her   silver 

face 
Flow'd   from  the   spiritual   lily  that 

she  held. 
Lo!   these  her  emblems  drew  mine 

eyes  —  away': 
For  see,  how  perfect-pure!     As  light 

a  flush 
As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the 

quince 
Would  mar  their  charm  of  stainless 

maidenhood." 
"  Sweeter  to  me  "   she  said  "  this 

garden  rose 
Deep-hued  and  many-folded !  sweeter 

still 
The    wild-wood    hyacinth    and    the 

bloom  of  May. 
Prince,  we  have  ridd'n  before  among 

the  flowers 
In  those  fair  days  —  not  all  as  cool  as 

these, 
Tho*  season-earlier.     Art  thou  sadi 

or  sick  ? 
Our  noble  King  will   send   thee  his 

own  leech  — 
Sick?  or  for  any  matter  anger'd  at 

me?  " 
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Then  Lancelot  lifted  his  large  eyes  ; 

they  dwelt 
Deep-tranced  on  hers,  and  could  not 

fall :  her  hue 
Changed  at  his  gaze :  so  turning  side 

by  side 
They  past,  and   Balin   started  from 

his  bower. 
"  Queen  ?    subject  ?  but  I  see  not 

what  I  see. 
Damsel  and  lover?  hear  not  what  I 

hear. 
My  father  hath  begotten  me  in  his 

wrath. 
I  suffer   from  the  things  before  me, 

know, 
Learn  nothing  ;  am  not  worthy  to  be 

knight ; 
A  churl,  a  clown  !  "  and  in  him  gloom 

on  gloom 
Deepen'd :     he    sharply    caught    his 

lance  and  shield, 
Nor  stayed  to  crave  permission  of  the 

king, 
But,    mad    for    strange     adventure, 

dash'd  away. 
He  took  the  selfsame  track  as  Ba- 

lan,  saw 
The  fountain  where  they  sat  together, 

sigh'd 
"  Was  I  not  better  there  with  him  ?  " 

and  rode 
The  skyless  woods,  but  under  open 

blue 
Came  on  the  hoarhead  woodman  at  a 

bough 
Wearily  hewing,  *'  Churl,  thine  axe !" 

he  cried. 
Descended,  and    disjointed   it    at  a 

blow: 
To  whom  the  woodman  utter'd  won- 

deringly 
"  Lord,  thou  couldst  lay  the  Devil  of 

these  woods 
If  arm  of  flesh  could  lay  him."     Ba- 
lin cried 
"  Him,  or  the  viler  devil  who  plays 

his  part. 
To  lay  that  devil  would  lay  the  Devil 

in  me." 
"  Nay  "  said  the  churl,  "  our  devil  is  a 

truth, 


I  saw  the  flash  of  him  but  yestereven. 
And  some  do  say  that  our  Sir  Garlon 

too 
Hath  learn'd  black  magic,  and  to  ride 

unseen. 
Look    to     the    cave."      But    Balin 

answered  him 
"Old  fabler,  these  be  fancies  of  the 

churl, 
Look  to  thy  woodcraft,"  and  so  leav- 
ing him, 
Now  with  slack  rein  and  careless  of 

himself, 
Now  with  dug   spur  and  raving   at 

himself, 
Now  with  droopt  brow  down  the  long 

glades  he  rode ; 
So  mark'd  not  on  his  right  a  cavern- 
chasm 
Yawn  over  darkness,  where,  not  far 

within 
The    whole    day    died,    but,    dying, 

gleam'd  on  rocks 
Roof -pendent,  sharp ;  and  others  from 

the  floor, 
Tusklike,  arising,  made  that  mouth 

of  night 
Whereout  the  Demon  issued  up  from 

Hell. 
He  mark'd  not  this,  but  blind   and 

deaf  to  all 
Save  that  chain'd   rage,  which  ever 

yelpt  within. 
Past  eastward  from  the  falling  sun. 

At  once 
He    felt    the    hollow-beaten    mosses 

thud 
And  tremble,  and  then  the  shadow  of 

a  spear, 
Shot  from  behind  him,  ran  along  the 

ground. 
Sideways  *he  started  from  the  path, 

and  saw. 
With  pointed  lance  as  if  to  pierce,  a 

shape, 
A  light  of  armor  by  him  flash,  and  pass 
And  vanish  in   the  woods ;  and  fol- 

low'd  this, 
But  all   so  blind  in  rage  that  una- 
wares 
He  burst  his  Jance  against  a  forest 

bough, 
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Dishorsed  himself,  and  rose   again, 

and  fled 
Far,  till  the  castle  of  a  King,  the  hall 
Of    Pellam,    lichen-bearded,    grayly 

draped 
With  streaming  grass,  appear'd,  low- 
built  but  strong ;  • 
The   ruinous   donjon  as   a   knoll   of 

moss, 
The  battlement  overtopt  with  ivy  tods, 
A  home  of  bats,  in  every  tower  an 

owl. 
Then  spake  the  men  of  Pellam  cry- 
ing "  Lord, 
Why  wear  ye  this  crown-royal  upon 

shield  ?  " 
Said  Balin  "  For  the  fairest  and  the 

best 
Of    ladies    living  gave  me    this    to 

bear." 
So  staird  his  horse,  and  strode  across 

the  court. 
But    found    the    greetings    both   of 

knight  and  King 
Faint  in  the  low  dark  hall  of  banquet : 

leaves 
Laid  their  green  faces  flat  against  the 

panes. 
Sprays    grated,    and     the    canker'd 

boughs  without 
Whined  in  the  wood;    for  all  was 

hush'd  within, 
Till  when  at  feast  Sir  Garlon  likewise 

ask'd 
"Why  wear  ye  that  crown-royal ?" 

Balin  said 
"  The  Queen  we  worship,  Lancelot, 

I,  and  all, 
As  fairest,  best  and  purest,  granted 

me 
To  bear  it!"    Such    a    sound    (for 

Arthur's  knights 
Were  hated  strangers  in  the  hall)  as 

makes 
The  white  swan-mother,  sitting,  when 

she  hears 
A  strange  knee  rustle  thro'  her  secret 

reeds, 
Made  Garlon,  hissing ;  then  he  sourly 

smiled. 
"Fairest  I  grant  her:  I  have  seen; 

but  best, 


Best,  purest  ?  thou  from  Arthur's  hall, 

and  yet 
So  simple !  hast  thou  eyes,  or  if,  are 

these 
So  far  besotted  that  they  fail  to  see 
This  fair  wife-worship  cloaks  a  secret 

shame  ? 
Truly,  ye    men  of    Arthur    be    but 

babes." 
A  goblet  on  the  board  by  Balin, 

boss'd 
With  holy  Joseph's   legend,  on  his 

right 
Stood,  all  of  massiest  bronze:    one 

side  had  sea 
And  ship  and  sail  and  angels  blowing 

on  it: 
And   one  was  rough  with   pole  and 

scalYoldage 
Of   that  low  church  he  built  at  Glas- 
tonbury. 
This  Balin  graspt,  but  while  in  act  to 

hurl. 
Thro*  memory  of  that  token  on  the 

shield 
Relax'd  his  hold :  "  I  will  be  gentle  " 

he  thought 
"And    passing    gentle"    caught    his' 

hand  away, 
Then   fiercely   to   Sir  Garlon  "eyes 

have  I 
That  saw  to-day  the  shadow  of  a  spear, 
Shot  from  behind  me,  run  along  the 

ground; 
Eyes  too  that  long  have  watch'd  how 

Lancelot  draws 
From  homage  to  the  best  and  purest, 

might. 
Name,   manhood,    and  a  grace,  but 

scantly  thine, 
Who,  sitting  in  thine  own  hall,  canst 

endure 
To  mouth  so  huge  a  foulness  —  to 

thy  guest. 
Me,   me  of  Arthur's   Table.    Felon 

talk! 
Let  be !  no  more  ! " 

But  not  the  less  by  night 
The  scorn  of  Garlon,  poisoning  all 

his  rest, 
Stung  him  in  dreams.    At  length,  and 

dim  thro'  leaves 
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Blinkt  the  white  morn,  sprays  grated, 
and  old  boughs 

Whined   in   the  wood.    He  rose,  de- 
scended, met 

The  scorner  in  the  castle  court,  and 
fain, 

For  hate   and  loathing,  would  have 
past  him  by ; 

But  when  Sir  Garlon  utter'd  mock  in g- 
wise ; 

"  What,  wear  ye  still  that  same  crown- 
scandalous  1  " 

His  countenance   blacken'd,  and   his 
forehead  veins 

Bloated,  and  branched;    and  tearing 
out  of  sheath 

The  brand,    Sir   Balin   with   a  fiery 
"Ha! 

So  thou  be  shadow,  here  I  make  thee 
ghost," 

Hard  upon  helm  smote  him,  and  the 
blade  flew 

Splintering  in  six,  and   clinkt  upon 
the  stones. 

Then   Garlon,   reeling   slowly    back- 
ward, fell, 

And  Balin  by  the  banneret  of  his  helm 

Dragg'd  him,  and   struck,  but  from 
the  castle  a  cry 

Sounded  across  the  court,  and  —  men- 
at-arms, 

A  score  with  pointed  lances,  making 
at  him  — 

He  dash'd  the  pummel  at  the  fore- 
most face, 

Beneath  a  low  door  dipt,  and  made 
his  feet 

Wings   thro*   a   glimmering   gallery 
till  he  mark'd 

The  portal  of  King  Pellam's  chapel 
wide 

And  inward   to   the   wall;   he  stept 
behind ; 

Thence  in  a  moment  heard  them  pass 
like  wolves 

Howling;  but  while  he  stared  about 
the  shrine, 

In   which   he  scarce  could  spy   the 
Christ  for  Saints, 

Beheld  before  a  golden  altar  lie 

The  longest  lance  his  eyes  had  ever 
seen, 


Point-painted  red ;  and  seizing  there- 
upon 
Push*d  thro'  an  open  casement  down, 

lean'd  on  it. 
Leapt  in  a  semicircle,  and  lit  on  earth ; 
Then  hand  at  ear,  and  barkening  from 

%   what  side 
The  blindfold  rummage  buried  in  the 

walls 
Might  echo,  ran  the  counter  path,  and 

found 
His   charger,   mounted   on   him   and 

.away. 
An  arrow  whizz'd  to  the  right,  one  to 

the  left. 
One  overhead;    and  Pellam's  feeble 

cry 
"  Stay,  stay  him !  he  defile th  heavenly 

things 
With     earthly     uses" — made    him 

quickly  dive 
Beneath  the  boughs,  and  race  thro* 

many  a  mile 
Of   dense  and  open,  till  his  goodly 

horse, 
Arising  wearily  at  a  fallen  oak, 
Stumbled  headlong,  and  cast  him  face 

to  ground. 
Half-wroth  he  had  not  ended,  but 

all  glad, 
Knightlike,  to   find  his  charger  yet 

unlamed, 
Sir  Balin  drew  the  shield  from  off  his 

neck. 
Stared  at  the  priceless  cognizance,  and 

thought 
"I   have   shamed   thee  so  that  now 

thou  shamest  me. 
Thee  will  I  bear  no  more,"  high  on  a 

branch 
Hung  it,  and  turn'd   aside  into    the 

woods, 
And  there  in  gloom  cast  himself  all 

along. 
Moaning    "My    violences,    my    vio- 
lences !  *' 
But  now  the  wholesome  music  of 

the  wood 
Was  dumb'd  by  one  from  out  the  hall 

of  Mark, 
A   damsel-errant,    warbling,    as    she 

rode 
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The  woodland  alleys,  Vivien,   with 

her  Squire. 
"  The  fire  of  Heaven  has  kill'd  the 

barren  cold, 
And  kindled  all  the  plain  and  all  the 

wold. 
The  new  leaf  ever  pushes  off  the  old. 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame 

of  Hell. 
Old  priest,  who  mumble  worship  in 

your  quire  — 
Old   monk   and   nun,   ye   scorn    the 

world's  desire, 
Yet  in  your  frosty  cells  ye  feel  the 

fire! 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame 

of  HelL 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  on  the  dusty 

ways. 
The  wayside  blossoms  open   to  the 

blaze. 
The   whole   wood-world   is   one    full 

peal  of  praise* 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame 

of  Hell. 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  lord  of  all 

tilings  good, 
And  starve  not  thou  this  fire  within 

thy  blood. 
But    follow   Vivien    thro'   the    fiery 

flood ! 
The  fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  fiame  of 

Hell ! " 
Then  turning  to  her  Squire  "  This 

fire  of  Heaven, 
This  old  sun-worship,  boy,  will  rise 

again. 
And  beat  the  cross  to  earth,  and  break 

the  King 
And  all  his  Table." 

Then  they  reached  a  glade. 
Where  under  one  long  lane  of  cloud- 
less air 
Before  another  wood,  the  royal  crown 
Sparkled,  and  swaying  upon  a  restless 

elm 
Drew  the  vague  glance  of  Vivien,  and 

her  Squire ; 
Amazed  were  these ;  "  Lo  there  "  she 

cried  —  **  a  crown  — 
Borne  by  some  high  lord-prince  of 

Arthur's  hall. 


And  there  a  horse  !  the  rider  ?  where 

is  he? 
See,  yonder  lies  one  dead  within  the 

wood. 
Not  dead;    he  stirs!  —  but  sleeping. 

I  will  speak. 
Hail,  royal  knight,  we  break  on  thy 

sweet  rest, 
Not,  doubtless,  all  uneam'd  by  noble 

deeds. 
But    bounden    art    thou,    if    from 

Arthur's  hall, 
To  help  the  weak.    Behold,  I  fly  from 

shame, 
A  lustful  King,  who  sought  to  win  my 

love 
Thro'   evil  ways:    the   knight,   with 

whom  I  rode. 
Hath  suffer'd  misadventure,  and  my 

squire 
Hatii  in  him  small  defence ;  but  thou, 

Sir  Prince, 
Wilt  surely  guide  me  to  the  warrior 

King, 
Arthur  the   blameless,  pure  as  any 

maid, 
To  get  me  shelter  for  my  maiden- 
hood. 
I  charge  thee  by  that  crown  upon  thy 

shield, 
And  by  the  great  Queen's  name,  arise 

and  hence." 
And  Balin  rose,  "  Thither  no  more ! 

nor  Prince 
Nor  knight  am  I,  but  one  that  hath 

defamed 
The  cognizance  she  gave  me :  here  I 

dwtll 
Savage    among    the    savage   woods, 

here  die  — 
Die :  let  the  wolves'  black  maws  en- 
sepulchre 
Their  brother  beast,  whose  anger  was 

his  lord. 
O  me,  that  such  a  name  as  Guine- 
vere's, 
Which  our  high   Lancelot  hath   so 

lifted  up. 
And   been   thereby  uplifted,  should 

thro'  me. 
My  violence,  and  my  villainy,  come 

to  shame." 
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Thereat  she  suddenly  laugh'd  and 

shrill,  anon 
Sigh'd  all  as  suddenly.     Said  Balln 

to  her 
"  Is  this  tiiy  courtesy  —  to  mock  me, 

ha? 
Hence,   for  I  will  not   with  thee." 

Again  she  sigh'd 
*'  Pardon,  sweet    lord  i    we   maidens 

often  laugh 
When  sick  at  heart,  when  rather  we 

should  weep. 
I  knew  thee  wrong'd.     I  brake  upon 

thy  rest, 
And  now  full  loth  am  I  to  break  tiiy 

dream, 
But  thou  art  man,  and  canst  abide  a 

truilj, 
Tho'  bitter.    Hither,  boy  —  and  mark 

me  well. 
Dost    thou    remember   at   Caerleon 

once  — 
A  year  ago  —  nay,  then  I  love  thee 

not  — 
Ay,    thou    rememberest    well  —  one 

summer  dawn  — 
By  the  great  tower  —  Caerleon  upon 

Usk  — 
Nay,  truly  we  were  hidden :  this  fair 

lord, 
The  flower  of  all  their  vestal  knight- 
hood, knelt 
In  amorous  homage  —  knelt  —  what 

else  ?  —  O  ay 
Knelt,  and  drew  down  from  out  his 

night-black  hair 
And  mumbled  that  white  hand  whose 

ringed  caress 
Had  wander'd  from  her  own  King's 

golden  head, 
And  lost  itself  in  darkness,  till  she 

cried  — 
I  thought  the  great  tower  would  crash 

down  on  both  — ■ 
*  Rise,  my  sweet  king,  and  kiss  vae.  on 

the  lips. 
Thou  art  my  King/    This  lad,  whose 

lightest  word 
Is  mere  white  truth  in  simple  naked- 
ness. 
Saw  them  embrace  :  he  reddens,  can- 
not speak. 


So  bashful,  hel  but  all  the  maiden 

Saints, 
The  deathless  mother-maidenhoo<I  ot 

Heaven 
Cry  out  upon  her.    Up  then,  ride  witn 

me  ! 
Talk  not  of  shame  1  thou  canst  not, 

an  thou  would'st, 
Do  these  more  shame  tlian  these  have 

done  themselves." 
She   lied   with    ease;    but  horror 

stricken  he, 
Remembering   that   dark    bower    at 

Camelot, 
Breathed  in  a  dismal  whisper  **  It  is 

truth." 
Sunnily  she  smiled  "And  even  in 

this  lone  wood 
Sweet  lord,  ye  do  right  well  to  whis- 
per this. 
Fools     prate,    and    perish    traitors. 

Woods  have  tongues. 
As  walls  have  ears:   but  thou  shalt 

go  with  me, 
And  we  will  speak  at  first  exceeding 

low. 
Meet  is  it  the  good  King  be  not  de- 
ceived. 
See  now,  I  set  thee  high  on  vantage 

ground, 
From  whence  to  watch. the  time,  and 

eagle-like 
Stoop  at  thy  will  on  Lancelot  and  the 

Queen." 
She  ceased;   his   evil   spirit  upon 

him  leapt. 
He  ground  his  teeth  together,  sprang 

with  a  yell, 
Tore  from  the  branch,  and  cast  on 

earth,  the  shield, 
Drove  his   mail'd   heel  athwart  the 

royal  crown, 
Stampt  all  into  defacement,  hurl'd 

it  from  him 
Among  the  forest  weeds,  and  cursed 

the  tale. 
The  told-of,  and  the  teller. 

That  weird  yell, 
Unearthlier  than  all  shriek  of  bird  or 

beast, 
Thriird  thro'  the  woods;  and  BaUa 

lurking  there 
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(His  quest  was  unaccomplished)  heard 

and  thought 
"The  scream  of  that  Wood-devil  I 

came  to  quell ! " 
Then  nearing  "  Lo !  he  hath  slain  some 

brotlier-knight, 
And  tramples  on  the  goodly  shield  to 

show 
His  loathing  of  our  Order  and  the 

Queen. 
My  quest,  meseem8,is  here.    Or  devil 

or  man 
Guard  thou  thine  head."     Sir  Balin 

spake  not  word, 
But  snatch'd  a  sudden  buckler  from 

the  Squire, 
And  vaulted  on  his  horse,  and  so  they 

crash'd 
In   onset,   and   King   Pellam's    holy 

spear. 
Reputed     to    be    red    with    sinless 

blood, 
Reddened  at  once  with  sinful,  for  the 

point 
Across  the  maiden  shield  of  Balan 

prickM 
The  hauberk  to  the  flesh  ;  and  Balin's 

horse 
Was  wearied  to  the  death,  and,  when 

they  clashed, 
Rolling  back  upon  Balin,  crushed  the 

man 
Inward,  and  either  fell,  and  swoon'd 

away. 
Then   to  her  Squire  mutter'd  the 

damsel  "  Fools ! 
This  fellow  hath  wrought  some  foul- 
ness with  his  Queen : 
Else  never  had  he  borne  her  crown, 

nor  raved 
And  thus   foam'd    over   at   a  rival 

name: 
But  thou,  Sir  Chick,  that  scarce  hast 

broken  shell, 
Art  yet  half-yolk,  not  even  come  to 

down  — 
Who    never   sawest  Caerleon    upon 

Usk— 
And  yet  hast  often  pleaded  for  my 

love  — 
See  what  I  see.  be  thou  where  I  have 

been, 


Or  else  Sir   Chick  —  dismount  and 

loose  their  casques 
I  fain  would  know  what  manner  of 

men  they  be." 
And  when  the  Squire  had  loosed  them, 

«' Goodly  1  — look! 
They  might  have  cropt  the  myriad 

flower  of  May, 
And  butt  each  other  here,  like  brain- 
less bulls, 
Dead  for  one  heifer!" 

Then  the  gentle  Squire 
"  I  hold  them  happy,  so  they  died  for 

love : 
And,  Vivien,  tho*  ye  beat  me  like 

your  dog, 
I  too  could  die,  as  now  I  live,  for 

thee." 
"  Live  on,  Sir  Boy,"  she  cried.     "  I 

better  prize 
The  living  dog  than  the  dead  lion: 

away ! 
I   cannot  brook    to   gaze   upon   the 

dead." 
Then  leapt  her  palfrey  o'er  the  fallen 

oak, 
And  bounding  forward  "Leave  them 

to  the  wolves." 
But  when  their  foreheads  felt  the 

cooling  air, 
Balin  first  woke,  and  seeing  that  true 

face. 
Familiar   up    from    cradle-time,    so 

wan, 
Crawl'd   slowly  with   low  moans   to 

where  he  lay. 
And  on  his  dying  brother  cast  him- 
self 
Dying ;  and  he  lifted  faint  eyes ;  he 

felt 
One  near  him ;  all  at  once  they  found 

the  world. 
Staring  wild-wide ;  then  with  a  child- 
like wail. 
And  drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous 

brow 
That   o'er  him   hung,   he    kissM   it, 

moan'd  and  spake  ; 
"0  Balin,  Balin,  I  that  faia  had 

died 
To  save  thy  life,  have  brought  th^ 

to  thy  death. 
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Why  had  yc  not  the  shield  I  knew  ? 

and  why 
Trampled  ye  thus  on  that  wliich  bare 

the  Crown  ?  " 
Then  Balin  told  him  brokenly,  and 

in  gasps, 
AH    that   had   chanced,   and    Balan 

moan'd  again. 
**  Brother,  I  dwelt  a  day  in  Pellam's 

hall  : 
This  Garlon  mock'd  me,  but  I  heeded 

not. 
And  one  said  'Eat  in  peace!  a  liar 

is  he. 
And  hates  thee  for  the  tribute  ! '  this 

good  knight 
Told  me,  that  twice  a  wanton  damsel 

came, 
And  sought  for  Garlon  at  the  castle- 
gates, 
Whom  Pellam  drove  away  with  holy 

heat. 
I  well  believe  this  damsel,  and  the 

one 
Who  stood  beside  thee  even  now,  tlie 

same. 
*  She   dwells  among  the  woods '  he 

said  '■  and  meets 
And  dallies  with  him  in  the  Mouth  of 

Hell.' 
Foul  are  their  lives;  foul  are  their 

lips ;  they  lied. 
Pure  as  our  own  true  Mother  is  our 

Queen." 
"  O  brother  "  answer'd  Balin  "  Woe 

is  me! 
My  madness  all  thy  life  has  been  thy 

doom, 
Tiiy  curse,  and  darkened  all  thy  day ; 

and  now 
Tlie  night   has  come.     I  scarce  can 

see  thee  now. 
Goodnight !   for  we  shall  never   bid 

again 
Goodmorrow  —  Dark  my  doom  was 

here,  and  dark 
It  will  be  there.     I  see  thee  now  no 

more. 
I  would  not  mine  again  should  darken 

thine, 
Goodnight,  true  brother," 


Balan  answer'd  low 

"  Goodnight,  true  brotlier  here  !  good- 
morrow  tlierc ! 

We  two  were  born  together,  and  we 
die 

Together  by  one  doom :  "  and  while 
he  spoke 

Closed  his  death-drowsing  eyes,  and 
slept  the  sleep 

With  Balin,  either  locked  in  either's 
arm. 


PROLOGUE  TO  GENERAL 
HAMLEY. 

Our  birches  yellowing  and  from  each 

The  light  leaf  falling  fast, 
While  squirrels  from  our  fiery  beech 

Were  bearing  off  the  mast, 
You  came,  and  look'd  and  loved  the 
view 

Long-known  and  loved  by  me. 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue 

With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea ; 
And,  gazing  from  this  height  alone, 

We  spoke  of  what  had  been 
Most  marvellous   in   the   wars   your 
own 

Crimean  eyes  had  seen ; 
And  now  —  like  old-world  inns  that 
take 

Some  warrior  for  a  sign 
That  therewithin  a  guest  may  make 

True  cheer  with  honest  wine  — 
Because  you  heard  the  lines  1  read 

Nor  utter'd  word  of  blame, 
I  dare  without  your  leave  to  head 

These  rhymings  with  your  name, 
Who  know  you  but  as  one  of  those 

I  fain  would  meet  again, 
Yet  know  you,  as  your  England  knows 

That  you  and  all  your  men 
Were  soldiers  to  her  heart's  desire, 

When,  in  the  vanish'd  year. 
You  saw  the  league-long  rampart-fire 

Flare  from  Tel-el-Kebir 
Thro'  darkness,  and  the  foe  was  driven, 

And  Wolseley  overthrew 
Arltbi,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 

Paled,  and  the  glory  grew. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HEAVY 
BRIGADE   AT  BALACLAVA. 

October  25,  1854. 


Thb  charge  of  the  gallant  three  hun- 
dred, the  Heavy  Brigade ! 

Down  the  hill,  down  the  hill,  thousands 
of  Russians, 

Thousands  of  horsemen,  drew  to  the 
valley  —  and  stayed ; 

For  Scarlett  and  Scarlett's  three  hun- 
dred were  riding  by 

When  tlie  points  of  the  Russian  lances 
arose  in  the  sky  ; 

And  he  call'd  "  Left  wheel  into  line !  " 
and  they  wheeled  and  obey'd. 

Then  he  look'^d  at  the  host  that  had 
halted  he  knew  not  win', 

And  he  turn'd  half  round,  and  he  bad 
his  trumpeter  sound 

To  the  charge,  and  he  rode  on  ahead, 
as  he  waved  his  blade 

To  the  gallant  three  hundred  whose 
glory  will  never  die  — 

"  Follow,"  and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill, 
up  the  hill, 

FoUow'd  the  Heavy  Brigade. 


The  trumpet,  the  gallop,  the  charge, 

and  the  might  of  the  fight ! 
Thousands  of  horsemen  had  gather'd 

there  on  the  height. 
With  a  wing  push'd  out  to  the  left, 

and  a  wing  to  the  right. 
And  who  shall  escape  if  they  close  ? 

but  he  dash'd  up  alone 
Thro'  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
Sway'd  his  sabre,  and  held  his  own 
Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then ; 
All  in  a  moment  follow'd  with  force 
Three  that  were  next  in  their  fiery 

course, 
Wedged  themselves  in  between  horse 

and  horse, 
Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow 

gap  they  had  made  — 


Four  amid  thousands  1  and  up  the  hill, 

up  the  hill, 
Gallopt  the  gallant  three  hundred,  the 

Heavy  Brigade. 


Fell  like  a  cannonshot, 
Burst  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Crash'd  like  a  hurricane, 
Broke  thro'  the  mass  from  below. 
Drove  thro'  the  midst  of  the  foe. 
Plunged  up  and  down,  to  and  fro. 
Rode  flasiiing  blow  upon  blow. 
Brave  Inniskillens  and  Greys 
Whirling  their   sabres  in  circles   of 

light! 
And  some  of  us,  all  in  amaze, 
Who  were  held  for  a  while  from  the 

fight, 
And  were  only  standing  at  gaze. 
When  the  dark-muffled  Russian  crowd 
Folded  its  wings  from  the  left  and  the 

right. 
And  roll'd  them  around  like  a  cloud, — 
O  mad  for  the  charge  and  the  battle 

were  we, 
When  our  own  good  redcoats  sank 

from  sight, 
Like  drops  of  blood  in  a  dark-gray  sea. 
And  we  turn'd  to  each  other,  whisper- 
ing, all  dismay'd, 
"  Lost  are  the  gallant  three  hundred 

of  Scarlett's  Brigade  1 " 


"  Lost  one  and  all "  were  the  words 
Mutter'd  in  our  dismay ; 
But  they  rode  like  Victors  and  Lords 
Thro'  the  forest  of  lances  and  swords 
In  the  heart  of  the  Russian  hordes, 
They  rode,  or  they  stood  at  bay  — 
Struck  with  the  sword-hand  and  slew, 
Down  with  the  bridle-hand  drew 
The  foe  from  the  saddle  and  threw 
Underfoot  there  in  the  fray  — 
Ranged  like  a  storm  or  stood  like  a 

rock 
In  the  wave  of  a  stormy  day ; 
Till  suddenly  shock  upon  shock 
Stagger'd  the  mass  from  without. 
Drove  it  in  wild  disarray, 
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For  our  men  gallopt  up  with  a  cheer 

and  a  shout, 
And  the  foeman  surged,  and  waver'd, 

and  reel'd 
Up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill, 

out  of  the  field, 
And  over  the  brow  and  away. 


Glory  to  each  and  to  all,  and  the  charge 

that  they  made! 
Glory  to  all  the  three  hundred,  and  all 

the  Brigade! 


NoTB.  -The  "three  hundred  "  of  the"  Heavy  Brigade"  who  made  this  famous  charge  were 
the  Scots  Greys  and  the  2nd  squadron  of  InniskilUngs;  the  remainder  of  the  "  Heavy  Brigade  " 
subsequently  dashing  up  to  their  BU|>port. 

The  "  three  *'  were  Scarlett's  aide-decamp,  Elliot,  and  the  trumpeter  and  Sbegog  tbo 
orderly,  who  had  been  close  behind  bim. 


EPILOGUE. 
Irene. 

Not  this  way  will  you  set  your  name 
A  star  among  the  stars. 


What  way  ? 


Poet. 


Irene. 


You    praise    when    you    should 
blame 
The  barbarism  of  wars. 
A  juster  epoch  has  begun. 

Poet. 

Yet  tho'  this  cheek  be  gray, 
And  that  bright  hair  the  modern  sun, 

Those  eyes  the  blue  to-day, 
You  wrong  me,  passionate  little  friend. 

I  would  that  wars  should  cease, 
I  would  the  globe  from  end  to  end 

Might  sow  and  reap  in  peace. 
And  some  new  Spirit  o'erbear  the  old. 

Or  Trade  re-frain  the  Powers 
From  war  with  kindly  links  of  gold. 

Or  Love  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
Slav,  Teuton,  Kelt,  I  count  them  all 

My  friends  and  brother  souls, 
With  all  the  peoples,  great  and  small, 

That  wheel  between  the  poles. 
But  since,  our  mortal  shadow,  111 

To  waste  this  earth  began  — 
Perchance  from  some  abuse  of  Will 

In  worlds  before  the  man 


Involving  ours  —  he  needs  must  fight 

To  make  true  peace  his  own. 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with 
might, 

Or  Might  would  rule  alone ; 
And  who  loves  War  for  War's  own 
sake 

Is  fool,  or  crazed,  or  worse ; 
But  let  the  patriot-soldier  take 

His  meed  of  fame  in  verse ; 
Nay  —  tho'  that  realm  were  in  the 
wrong 

For  which  her  warriors  bleed, 
It  still  were  right  to  crown  with  song 

The  warrior's  noble  deed  — 
A  crown  the  Singer  hopes  may  last. 

For  so  the  deed  endures ; 
But  Song  will  vanish  in  the  Vjist ; 

And  that  large  phrase  of  yours 
"A  Star  among  the  stars,"  my  dear, 

Is  girlish  talk  at  best; 
For  dare  we  dally  with  the  sphere 

As  he  did  half  in  jest, 
Old  Horace  t    "I  will  strike  "said  he 

"  The  stars  with  head  sublime," 
But  scarce  could  see,  as  now  we  see, 

The  man  in  Space  and  Time, 
So  drew  perchance  a  happier  lot 

Than  ours,  who  rhyme  to-day. 
The  fires  that  arch  this  dusky  dot  — 

Yon  myriad-worlded  way  — 
The  vast  sun-clusters'  gath3r'd  blaze, 

World-isles  in  lonely  skies, 
Whole    heavens    within   themselves, 
amaze 

Our  brief  humanities ; 
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And    80  does    Earth;    for   Homer's 
fame, 

Tho'  carved  in  harder  stone  — 
The  falling  drop  will  make  his  name 

As  mortal  as  my  own. 


No! 


Irene. 


Poet. 


Let  it  live  then  —  ay,  till  when? 

Earth  passes,  all  is  lost 
In  what  they  prophesy,  our  wise  men, 

Sun-flame  or  sunless  frost. 
And  deed  and  song  alike  are  swept 

Away,  and  all  in  vain 
As  far  as  man  can  see,  except 

The  man  himself  remain ; 
And  tho',  in  this  lean  age  forlorn, 

Too  many  a  voice  may  cry 
That  man  can  have  no  after-morn. 

Not  yet  of  these  am  I. 
The  man  remains,  and  whatsoe'er 

He  wrought  of  good  or  brave 
Will  mould  him  thro'  the  cycle-year 

That  dawns  behind  the  grave. 


And  here  the  Singer  for  his  Art 
Not  all  in  vain  may  plead 

"  The   song   that   nerves    a  nation's 
heart, 
Is  in  itself  a  deed." 


TO  VIRGIL. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE 
MANTUANS  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTENARY  OF   VIRGIL's   DEATH. 


Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest 
Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's 
pyre; 


Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language 
more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works 
and  Days, 


All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden 
phrase ; 


Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  wood- 
land, 
tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse 
and  herd; 
All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word ; 


Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath    his  beechen 
bowers ; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

wliom    the    laughing*    shepherd 
bound  with  flowers; 


Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be. 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 
unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea ; 


Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature     moved     by    Universal 
Mind ; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human 
kind; 


Light  among  the  vanished  ages  ; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom 
shore ; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 
kings  and  realms  that  pass  to 
rise  no  more ; 


Now  thjT  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen     every    purple      Caesar's 
dome  — 
Tho'  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound      forever      of      Imperial 
Rome  — 
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THE  DEAD  PROPHET. 


Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perish'd, 
and  the  Home  of  freemen  holds 
her  place, 
I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  hu- 
man race, 

X. 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day 
began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 


THE. DEAD  PROPHET. 

182-. 

I. 
Dead! 
And  the  Muses  cried  with  a  stormy 
cry 
**  Send  them  no  more,  forevermore. 
Let  the  people  die." 

II. 
Dead! 

"Is  it  he  then  brought  so  low ?  " 
And  a  careless  people  flock'd  from 
the  fields 
With  a  purse  to  pay  for  the  show. 


Dead,  who  had  served  his  time, 

Was  one  of  the  people's  kings, 
Had  labor'd  in  lifting  them  out  of 
slime, 
And    showing    them,    souls    have 
wings ! 

IV. 

Dumb  on  the  winter  heath  he  lay. 

His  friends  had  stript  him  bare, 
And  roU'd  his  nakedness  everyway 

That  all  the  crowd  might  stare. 


A  storm-worn  signpost  not  to  be  read, 
And  a  tree  with  a  moulder'd  nest 


On  its  barkless  bones,  stood  stark  by 
the  dead ; 
And  behind  him,  low  in  the  West, 


With  shifting  ladders  of  shadow  and 
light. 

And  blurr'd  in  color  and  form, 
The  sun  hung  over  the  gates  of  Night, 

And  glared  at  a  coming  storm. 

VII. 

Then  glided  a  vulturous  Beldam  forth. 

That  on  dumb  death  had  thriven  ; 
They  call'd   her   "Reverence"   here 
upon  earth, 
And  "The  Curse  of  the  Prophet" 
in  Heaven. 

VIII. 

She  knelt  —  "We   worship  him"  — 
all  but  wept  — 
"  So  great  so  noble  was  he  ! " 
She  clear'd  her  sight,  she  arose,  she 
swept 
The  dust  of  earth  from  her  knee. 


**  Great !  for  he  spoke  and  the  people 
heard. 
And  his  eloquence  caught  like  a 
flame 
From  zone  to  zone  of  the  world,  till 
his  Word 
Had  won  him  a  noble  name. 


"  Noble !  he  sung,  and  the  sweet  sound 
ran 
Thro'  palace  and  cottage  door. 
For    he   touch'd   on   the   whole   sad 
planet  of  man. 
The   kings  and  the  rich  and  the 
poor; 

zi. 

"  And  he  sung  not  alone  of  an  old  sun 
set, 

But  a  sun  coming  up  in  his  youth ! 
Great  and  noble  —  O  yes  —  but  yet  — 

For  man  is  a  lover  of  Truth, 
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"  And  bound  to  follow,  wherever  she  go 
Stark-naked,  and  up  or  down, 

Thro'  her  high  hill-passes  of  stainless 
snow. 
Or  the  foulest  sewer  of  the  town — 


**  Noble  and  great —  O  ay  — but  then, 
Tho'  a  prophet  sliould  liave  his  due, 

Was  he  noblier-fashion'd  than  other 
men? 
Shall  we  see  to  it,  I  and  you  1 


"  For  since  he  would  sit  on  a  Prophet's 
seat. 
As  a  lord  of  the  Human  soul, 
"^e  needs  must  scan  him  from  head 
to  feet 
Were  it  but  for  a  wart  or  a  mole  1 " 


His  wife  and  his  child  stood  by  him 
in  tears, 
But  she  —  she  push*d  them  aside. 
"  Tho'  a  name  may  last  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 
Yet  a  truth  is  a  truth,"  she  cried. 


And  she  that  had  haunted  his  path- 
way still, 
Had  often  truckled  and  cowered 
When  he  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  had 
yielded  her  will 
To  the  master,  as  overpower'd, 

XVII. 

She    tumbled    his    helpless    corpse 
about. 
"  Small  blemish  upon  the  skin ! 
But  I  think  we  know  what  is  fair 
without 
*      Is  often  as  foul  within." 


She  crouch'd,  she  tore  him  part  from 
part. 
And  out  of  his  body  she  drew 


The  red  "  Blood-eagle  "  ^  of  liver  and 
heart ; 
She  held  them  up  to  the  view ; 


She  gabbled,  as  she  groped  in  the 
dead, 

And  all  the  people  were  pleased ; 
"  See,  what  a  little  heart,"  she  said, 

"  And  the  liver  is  half -diseased ! " 


She  tore  the  Prophet  after  deatli. 
And  the  people  paid  her  well. 

Lightnings  flicker'd  along  the  heath , 
One  shriek'd  "  The  fires  of  Hell ! " 


EARLY   SPRING. 


Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new. 
And  domes  the  red-plow'd  hills 

With  loving  blue ; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills. 

The  throstles  too. 


Opens  a  door  in  Heaven ; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  greening  grass, 
And  o'er  the  mountain-walls 

Young  angels  pass. 


Before  them  fleets  the  shower, 

And  burst  the  buds. 
And  shine  the  level  lands, 

And  flash  the  floods ; 
The  stars  are  from  their  hands 

Flung  thro'  the  woods, 

1  Old  Viking  term  for  lunge,  liver,  etc., 
when  torn  by  the  conqueror  out  of  the  body 
of  the  conquered. 
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PREFATORY  POEM. 


The  woods  with  living  airs 

How  softly  fanned, 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep. 

All  down  the  sand, 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleep. 

Heard  by  the  land. 

V. 

0  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure ! 
0  heart,  look  down  and  up 

Serene,  secure, 
Warm  as  the  crocus  cup, 

Lilie  snowdrops,  pure  I 


Past,  Future  glimpse  and  fade 
Thro'  some  siiglit  spell, 

A  gleam  from  yonder  vale. 
Some  far  blue  fell. 

And  sympathies,  how  frail. 
In  sound  and  smell ! 

VII. 

Till  at  thy  chuckled  note, 
Thou  twinkling  bird. 

The  fairy  fancies  range. 
And,  lightly  stirr'd, 

Ring  little  bells  of  change 
From  word  to  word. 


For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 

And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fills 
The  flower  with  dew ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills. 
The  poets  too. 


PREFATORY  POEM  TO  MY 
BROTHER'S  SONNETS. 

Midnight,  June  30,  1879. 


Midnight  —  in  no  midsummer  tune 
The  breakers  lash  the  shores : 
The  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June 
Is  calling  out  of  doors : 


And  thou  hast  vanish'd  from  thine  own 
To  that  which  looks  like  rest. 
True  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  \)e8t. 

II. 

Midnight  —  and  joyless  June  gone  by. 
And  from  the  deluged  park 
The  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July 
Is  calling  thro'  the  dark : 

But  thou  art  silent  underground, 
And  o'er  thee  streams  the  rain. 
True  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 


And,  now  to  these  unsummer'd  skies 
The  summer  bird  is  still, 
Far  off  a  phantom  cuckoo  cries 
From  out  a  phantom  hill  ; 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the 

sun 
Of  sixty  years  away. 
The  light  of  days  when  life  begun. 
The  days  that  seem  to-day, 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with 

thee, 
As  all  my  hopes  were  thine  — 
As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me. 
May  all  thou  art  be  mine ! 


"FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE." 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your 

Sirmione  row ! 
So  they  row'd,  and  there  we  landed  — 

"  0  venusta  Sirmio ! " 
There  to  me  thro'  all  the  groves  of 

olive  in  the  summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where 

the  purple  flowers  grow. 
Came  that  "Ave  atque  Vale"  of  the 

Poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tendercst  of  Roman  poets  nineteen- 

hundred  years  ajro, 
"Frater  Ave  atque   Vale"  — as   we 

wander'd  to  and  fro 
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Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the 

Garda  Lake  below 
Sweet  CatuUus's  all-but-island,  olive- 

silyery  Sirmio  I 


HELEN'S  T0WER.1 

Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand, 
Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 
Son's  love  built  me,  and  I  hold 
Mother's  love  engraVn  in  gold. 
Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 
I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 
Would  my  granite  girth  were  strong 
As  either  love,  to  last  as  long ! 
I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 
To  and  thro'  the  Doomsday  fire, 
And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 
In  earth's  recurring  Paradise. 


EPITAPH     ON     LORD     STRAT- 
FORD  DE   REDCLIFFE. 

'  IN   WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 

Thou    third    great    Canning,    stand 
among  our  best 
And  noblest,  now  thy  long  day's 
work  hath  ceased, 
Here  silent  in  our   Minster  of  the 
West 
Who  wert  the  voice  of  England  in 
the  East. 


EPITAPH   ON    GENERAL   GORr- 
DON. 

FOR  A   CENOTAPH. 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  not 
laid  below. 
But  somewhere  dead    far  in  the 
waste  Soudan, 
Thou  lives t    in    all    hearts,    for   all 
men  know 
This  earth  has  borne  no  simpler, 
nobler  man. 

^Written  at  the  request  of  my  friend. 
Lord  Dofferin. 


EPITAPH  ON  CAXTON. 

IN  ST.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Fiat  Lux  (his  motto). 

Thy  prayer  was  "  Light  —  more  Light 

—  while  Time  shall  last.'  *' 
Thou  sawest  a  glory  growing  on  the 

night. 
But  not  the  shadows  which  thut  liglit 

would  cast. 
Till  shadows  vanish  in  the  Light  of 

Light. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

O  Patriot  Statesman,  be  thou  wise 
to  know 

The  limits  of  resistance,  and  the 
bounds 

Determining  concession;  still  be  bold 

Not  only  to  slight  praise  but  suffer 
scorn; 

And  be  thy  heart  a  fortress  to  main- 
tain 

The  day  against  the  moment,  and  the 
year 

Against  the  day ;  thy  voice,  a  music 
heard  . 

Thro'  all  the  yells  and  counter-yells 
of  feud 

And  faction,  and  thy  will,  a  power  to 
make 

This  ever-changing  world  of  circum- 
stance. 

In  changing,  chime  with  never-chang- 
ing Law. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND. 

First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn 
night. 

Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest ; 
That  man's  the  true  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
May  freedom's  oak  forever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day ; 
That  man's  the  best  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch 
away. 
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FREEDOM, 


Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink, 
my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England, 
round  and  round. 
To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  Eni^lish  Empire  whole! 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole ! 
To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm ! 

To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize, 

Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound ! 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink, 
my  friends, 
And  all  her  glorious  empire,  round 
and  round. 

To  all  our  statesmen  so  they  be 

True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire ! 
To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire ! 
We  saird  wherever  ship  could  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state ; 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

Through  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

Hands  all  round ! 
(jod  the  traitor's  hope  confound! 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink, 
my  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England, 
round  and  round. 


FREEDOM. 


O  THOU  so  fair  in  summers  gone, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  virgin  soul 

Inform'd  the  pillar'd  Parthenon, 
The  glittering  Capitol ; 


So  fair  in  southern  sunshine  bathed. 
But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 

As  here  with  forehead  vapor-swathed 
In  meadows  ever  green ; 


III. 

For  thou  —  when  Athens  reign'd  and 
Rome, 
Thy  glorious   eyes   were   dimm'd 
with  pain 
To  mark  in  many  a  freeman's  home 
The  slave,  the  scourge,  the  chain ; 


O  follower  of  the  Vision,  still 
In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam, 

Howe'er  blind   force   and   brainless  *^ 
will 
May  jar  thy  golden  dream 


Of  Knowledge  fusing  class  with  class. 
Of  civic  Hate  no  more  to  be. 

Of  Love  to  leaven  all  the  mass, 
Till  every  Soul  be  free ; 


Who  yet,  like  Nature,  wouldst  not 
mar 

By  changes  all  too  fierce  and  fast 
This  order  of  Her  Human  Star, 

This  heritage  of  the  past ; 


O  scomer  of  the  party  cry 

That  wanders  from  the  public  good. 
Thou  —  when  the  nations  rear  on  high 

Their  idol  smear'd  with  blood, 


And  when  they  roll  their  idol  down  — 
Of  saner  worship  sanely  proud ; 

Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crown 
As  of  the  lawless  crowd ; 

IX. 

How  long  thine  ever-growing  mind 
Hath  stiird  the  blast  and  strown 
the  wave, 

Tho'  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 
To  sing  thee  to  thy  grave, 
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Men    loud    against     all     forms    of 
power  — 
"'    Unfurnished    brows,    tempestuous 

tongues  — 
^  Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour  — 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs ! 


TO  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  BEATRICE. 

Two  Suns  of  Love  make  day  of  hu- 
man life, 
Which  else  with  all  its  pains,  and 

griefs,  and  deaths. 
Were  utter  darkness  —  one,  the  Sun 

of  dawn 
That   brightens    thro'   the   Mother's 

tender  eyes, 
And  warms   the    child's    awakening 

world  —  and  one 
The  later-rising  Sun  of  spousal  Love, 
Which    from    her    household    orbit 

draws  the  child 
To    move    in    other    spheres.    The 

Mother  weeps 
At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life, 
Her    maiden    daughter's    marriage; 

and  her  tears 
Are  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain  — 

the  child 
Is  happy — ev'n  in  leaving  her!  but 

Thou, 
True    daughter,   whose    all -faithful, 

filial  eyes 
Have  seen  the  loneliness  of  earthly 

thrones, 
Wilt  neither  quit  the  widow'd  Crown, 

nor  let 
This  later  light  of  Love  have  risen  in 

vain. 
But  moving  thro'  the  Mother's  home, 

between 


The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  sum- 
mer life, 

Sway'd  by  each  Love,  and  swaying  to 
each  Love, 

Like  some  conjectured  planet  in  mid 
heaven 

Between  two  Suns,  and  drawing  down 
from  both 

The  light  and  genial  warmth  of 
double  day. 


POETS    AND    THEIR   BIBLIOG- 
RAPHIES. 

Old  poets  foster'd  under  friendlier 
skies, 
Old   Virgil  who  would  write  ten 

lines,  they  say, 
At  dawn,  and  lavish  all  the  golden 
day 
To    make    them    wealthier    in    his 

readers'  eyes ; 
And  you,  old  popular  Horace,  you  the 
wise 
Adviser  of  the  nine-years-ponder'd 

lay. 
And  you,  that  wear  a  wreath  of 
sweeter  bay, 
Catullus,  whose  dead  songster  never 

dies; 
If,  glancing  downward  on  the  kindly 
sphere 
That  once  had  roU'd  you  round  and 

round  the  Sun, 
You  see  your  Art  still  shrined  in 
human  shelves, 
You  should  be  jubilant  that  you  flour- 
ish'd  here 
Before  the  Love  of  Letters,  over- 
done. 
Had  swampt  the  sacred  poets  with 
themselves. 
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Late,  my  grandson !  half  the  morning  hare  I  paced  these  sandy  tracts, 
Watch'd  again  the  hollow  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts, 

Wander'd  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I  heard  the  curlews  call, 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself  in  Locksley  Hall. 

So  —  your  happy  suit  was  blasted  — she  the  faultless,  the  divine; 
And  you  liken —  boyish  babble  —  this  boy -love  of  yours  with  mine. 

I  myself  have  often  babbled  doubtless  of  a  foolish  past ; 
Babble,  babble ;  our  old  England  may  go  down  in  babble  at  last. 

"  Curse  him  ! "  curse  your  fellow- victim  ?  call  him  dotard  in  your  rage  ? 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  well  might  fool  a  dotard's  age. 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier!  wealthier?  yet  perhaps  she  was  not  wise; 
I  remember  how  you  kiss'd  the  miniature  with  those  sweet  eyes. 

In  the  hall  there  hangs  a  painting  —  Amy's  arms  about  my  neck— 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the  ribs  of  wreck. 

In  my  life  there  was  a  picture,  she  that  clasp'd  my  neck  had  flown ; 
I  was  left  within  the  shadow  sitting  on  the  wreck  alone. 

Yours  has  been  a  slighter  ailment,  will  you  sicken  for  her  sake? 
You,  not  you !  your  modern  amourist  is  of  easier,  earthlier  make. 

Amy  loved  me,  Amy  fail'd  me,  Amy  was  a  timid  child ; 

But  your  Judith  —  but  your  worldling  — she  had  never  driven  me  wild. 

She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer  than  the  golden  ring, 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fairer  than  a  morn  of  Spring. 

She  that  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his  briefer  lease  of  life. 

While  she  vows  "  till  death  shall  part  us,"  she  the  would-be-widow  wifft 

She  the  worldling  born  of  worldlings  —  father,  mother  —  be  content, 
Ev'n  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there  is  something  in  descent. 

Yonder  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now  into  the  ground. 
Lies  the  warrior,  my  forefather,  with  his  feet  upon  the  hound. 

Cross'd !  for  once  he  sail'd  the  sea  to  crush  the  Moslem  in  his  pride ; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the  cause  in  which  he  died. 

Yet  how  often  I  and  Amy  in  the  mouldering  aisle  have  stood. 
Gazing  for  one  pensive  moment  on  that  founder  of  our  blood. 
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There  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of  old  we  knelt  in  prayer, 

Close  beneath  the  casement  crimson  with  the  shield  of  Locksley — there, 

All  in  white  Italian  marble,  looking  still  as  if  she  smiled, 

Lies  my  Amy  dead  in  child-birth,  dead  the  mother,  dead  the  child. 

Dead  —  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  dead  her  aged  husband  now, 

I  this  old  white-headed  dreamer  stoopt  and  kiss'd  her  marble  brow. 

Gone  the  fires  of  youth,  the  follies,  furies,  curses,  passionate  tears,  V 

Gone  like  fires  and  floods  and  earthquakes  of  the  planet's  dawning  yean.  ^ 

Fires  that  shook  me  once,  but  now  to  silent  ashes  fall'n  away. 
Cold  upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the  gleam  of  dying  day. 

Gone  the  tyrant  of  my  youth,  and  mute  below  the  chancel  stones, 
All  his  virtues  —  I  forgive  them  —  black  in  white  above  his  bones. 

Gone  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in  fight  against  the  foe, 
Some  thro'  age  and  slow  diseases,  gone  as  all  on  earth  will  go. 

Gone  with  whom  for  forty  years  my  life  in  golden  sequence  ran. 
She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with  ail  the  breadth  of  man, 

Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Edith,  loyal,  lowly,  sweet, 
Feminine  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  feminine  to  her  tender  feet, 

Very  woman  of  very  woman,  nurse  of  ailing  body  and  mind. 
She  that  link'd  again  the  broken  chain  that  bound  me  to  my  kind. 

Here  to-day  was  Amy  with  me,  while  I  wander'd  down  the  coast. 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow,  smiling  at  the  slighter  ghost. 

Gone  our  sailor  son  thy  father,  Leonard  early  lost  at  sea ; 
Thou  alone,  my  boy,  of  Amy's  kin  and  mine  art  left  to  me. 

Gone  thy  tender-natured  mother,  wearying  to  be  left  alone, 
Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had  beat  beside  her  own. 

Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipt,  being  true  as  he  was  brare; 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  follow'd,  yet  he  look'd  beyond  the  grave, 

Wiser  there  than  you,  that  crowning  barren  Death  as  lord  of  all. 
Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  curtain  is  the  pall ! 

Beautiful  was  death  in  him  who  saw  the  death  but  kept  the  deck. 
Saving  women  and  their  babes,  and  sinking  with  the  sinking  wreck. 

Gone  forever!    Ever  ?  no  —  for  since  our  dying  race  began. 
Ever,  ever,  and  forever  was  the  leading  light  of  man. 
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Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  kill'd  the  slave,  and  slew  the  wife, 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life. 

Indian  warriors  dream  of  ampler  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  night ; 
Ev'n  the  black  Australian  dying  hopes  he  shall  return,  a  white. 

Truth  for  truth,  and  good  for  good !    The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure,  the 

Just; 
Take  the  charm  "  Forever  "  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

Gone  the  cry  of  "  Forward,  Forward,"  lost  within  a  growing  gloom  j 
Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb. 

Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs  over  time  and  space, 
Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage  into  commonest  commonplace ! 

"Forward"  rang  the  voices  then,  and  of  the  many  mine  was  one. 
Let  us  hush  this  cry  of  **  Forward  "  till  ten  thousand  years  have  gone. 

Far  among  the  vanishM  races,  old  Assyrian  kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle  —  iron-hearted  victors  they. 

Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the  wild  Moguls, 

Timur  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty  thousand  human  skulls. 

Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age  of  noblest  English  names. 
Christian  conquerors  took  and  flung  the  conquer'd  Christian  into  flames. 

Love  your  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said  the  Greatest  of  the  great ; 
Christian  love  among  the  Churches  lookM  the  twin  of  heathen  hate. 

From  the  golden  alms  of  Blessing  man  had  coin'd  himself  a  curse : 
Rome  of  Caesar,  Rome  of  Peter,  which  was  crueller  '\  which  was  worse  ? 

France  had  shown  a  light  to  all  men,  preach'd  a  Gospel,  all  men's  good; 
Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and  slaked  the  light  with  blood. 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain,  watching  till  the  day  begun, 
Crown'd  with  sunlight  —  over  darkness  —  from  the  still  unrisen  sun. 

Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions  of  the  primal  clan  ? 

"  Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him,"  still,  "  your  enemy  "  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?  peasants  maim  the  helpless  horse,  and  drive 
Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  burn  the  kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers  —  burnt  at  midnight,  found  at 

morn, 
Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their  offspring,  born-unbom, 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother !    Are  we  devils  1  are  we  men  ? 
Sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  would  that  he  were  here  again. 
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He  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very  flowers 

Sisters,  brothers  —  and  the  beasts —  whose  pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours! 

Chaos,  Cosmos!  Cosmos,  Chaos!  who  can  tell  how  all  will  end! 

Bead  the  wide  world's  annals,  you,  and  take  their  wisdom  for  your  friend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Present  fatal  daughter  of  the  Past, 

Shape  your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but  dream  not  that  the  hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  revolver  leave  you  courage  to  be  wise : 

When  was  age  so  cramm'd  with  menace  %  madness  ?  written,  spoken  lies  ? 

Envy  wears  the  mask  of  Love,  and,  laughing  sober  fact  to  scorn, 
Cries  to  Weakest  as  to  Strongest,  "  Ye  are  equals,  equal-bom." 

Equal-born  1     0  yes,  if  yonder  hill  be  level  with  the  flat. 
Charm  us,  Orator,  till  the  Lion  look  no  larger  than  the  Cat. 

Till  the  Cat  thro'  that  mirage  of  overheated  language  loom 
Larger  than  the  Lion,  —  Demos  end  in  working  its  own  doom. 

Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier,  shall  we  fight  her  ?  shall  we  yield  1 
Pause,  before  you  sound  the  trumpet,  hear  the  voices  from  the  field. 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one  Imperial  sceptre  now, 

Shall  we  hold  them  ?  shall  we  loose  them  ?  take  the  suffrage  of  the  plow. 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow  Truth  if  only  you  and  you, 
Rivals  of  realm-ruining  party,  when  you  speak  were  wholly  true. 

Plowmen,  Shepherds,  have  I  found,  and  more  than  once,  and  still  could  find. 
Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter  nobleness  of  mind, 

Truthful,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the  practised  hustings-liar ; 
So  the  Higher  wields  the  Lower,  while  the  Lower  is  the  Higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-born  by  right  divine; 
Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his  oxen  or  his  swine. 

Chaos,  Cosmos !  Cosmos,  Chaos  !  once  again  the  sickening  game  ; 
Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they  shout  her  name. 

Step  by  step  we  gain'd  a  freedom  known  to  Europe,  known  to  all  ; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness,  —  thro'  the  tonguesters  we  may  fall. 

You  that  woo  the  Voices  —  tell  them  "  old  experience  is  a  fool," 
Teach  your  flatter'd  kings  that  only  those  who  cannot  read  can  rule. 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set  no  meek  ones  in  their  place  \ 
Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets,  pelt  your  offal  at  her  face. 
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Tumble  Nature  heel  o'er  head,  and,  yelling  with  the  yelling  btreet, 
Set  the  feet  above  the  brain  and  swear  the  brain  is  in  the  feet. 

Bring  tlie  old  dark  ages  back  without  the  faith,  without  the  hope, 

Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  roll  their  ruins  down  the  slope. 

Authors  — atheist,  essayist,  novelist,  realist,  rhymester,  play  your  part, 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the  living  hues  of  Art. 

Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare ; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence  —  forward  —  naked  —  let  them 
stare. 

Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage  of  your  sewer ; 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the  stream  should  issue  pure. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaism,  — 
Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too  into  the  abysm. 

Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower  the  rising  race  of  men ; 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then  back  into  the  beast  again  ? 

Only  "dust  to  dust"  for  me  that  sicken  at  your  lawless  din, 
Dust  in  wholesome  old-world  dust  before  the  newer  world  begin. 

Heated  am  I?  you — you  wonder  —  well,  it  scarce  becomes  mine  age  — 
Patience !  let  the  dying  actor  mouth  his  last  upon  the  stage. 

Cries  of  unprogressive  dotage  ere  the  dotard  fall  asleep  1 
Noises  of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the  music  of  a  deep  1 

Ay,  for  doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think  gray  thoughts,  for  I  am  gray : 
After  all  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find  a  changeless  May  ? 

After  madness,  after  massacre,  Jacobinism  and  Jacquerie, 
Some  diviner  force  to  guide  us  thro'  the  days  I  shall  not  seel 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems,  Kingdoms  and  Republics  fall. 
Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier — all  for  each  and  each  for  all  1 

All  the  full-brain,  half -brain  races,  led  by  Justice,  Love,  and  Truth ; 
All  the  millions  one  at  length,  with  all  the  visions  of  my  youth  ? 

All  diseases  quench'd  by  Science,  no  man  halt,  or  deaf  or  blind; 
Stronger  ever  born  of  weaker,  lustier  body,  larger  mind  1 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single  tongue, 
I  have  seen  her  far  away  —  for  is  not  Earth  as  yet  so  young  ?  — 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  kiird| 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  till'da 
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Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles, 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  Isles. 

Warless  ?  when  her  tens  are  thousands,  and  her  thousands  millions,  then  — 
All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow  —  who  can  fancy  warless  men  1 

Warless  ?  war  will  die  out  late  then.     Will  it  ever  ?  late  or  soon  ? 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as  yon  dead  world  the  moon  ? 

Dead  the  new  astronomy  calls  her.  ...     On  this  day  and  at  this  hour, 
In  this  gap  between  the  sandhills,  whence  you  see  the  Locksley  tower, 

Here  we  met,  our  latest  meeting  —  Amy  —  sixty  years  ago  — 
She  and  I  —  the  moon  was  falling  greenish  thro'  a  rosy  glow, 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even  where  you  see  her  now  — 

Here  we  stood  and  claspt  each  other,  swore  the  seeming-deathless  vow.  ,  .  , 

Dead,  but  how  her  living  glory  lights  the  hall,  the  dune,  the  grass ! 
Yet  the  moonlight  is  the  sunlight,  and  the  sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her !  smiling  downward  at  this  earthlier  earth  of  ours. 
Closer  on  the  Sun,  perhaps  a  world  of  never  fading  flowers. 

Hesper,  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer  home  of  all  good  things. 
All  good  things  may  move  in  Hesper,  perfect  peoples,  perfect  kings. 

Hesper  —  Venus  —  were  we  native  to  that  splendor  or  in  Mars, 
We  should  see  the  Globe  we  groan  in,  fairest  of  their  evening  stars. 

Could  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  craft  and  madness,  lust  and  spite, 
Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  in  that  point  of  peaceful  light? 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a  star  so  silver-fair. 
Yearn,  and  clasp  the  hands  and  murmur,  "  Would  to  God  that  we  were 
there"? 

Forward,  backward,  backward,  forward,  in  the  immeasurable  sea, 
Sway'd  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  can  be  known  to  you  or  me. 

All  the  suns  —  are  these  but  symbols  of  innumerable  man, 
Man  or  Mind  that  sees  a  shadow  of  the  planner  or  the  plan  ? 

Is  there  evil  but  on  earth  ?  or  pain  in  every  peopled  sphere  ? 
Well  be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watchword,  "  Evolution  "  here. 

Eyolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good. 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud. 

What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  us?  cried  the  king  of  sacred  song; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their  brother  insect  wrong, 
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While  the  silent  Heavens  roll,  and  Suns  along  their  fiery  way, 
All  their  planets  whirling  round  them,  flash  a  million  miles  a  day. 

Many  an  Motl  moulded  earth  before  her  liighest,  man,  was  born, 
Many  an  ^on  too  may  pass  when  earth  is  manless  and  forlorn, 

/    Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded  —  pools  of  salt,  and  plots  of  land  — 
(     Shallow  skin  of  green  and  azure  —  chains  of  mountain,  grains  of  sand ! 

Only  That  which  made  us,  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by  and  by. 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within  the  human  eye. 

Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boundless,  thro*  the  human  soul ; 
Boundless  inward,  in  the  atom,  boundless  outward,  in  the  Whole. 


Here  is  Locksley  Hall,  my  grandson,  here  the  lion-guarded  gate. 
Not  to-night  in  Locksley  Hall  —  to-morrow — you,  you  come  so  late. 

Wrecked  —  your  train  —  or  all  but  wrecked  ?  a  shattered  wheel  ?  a  Yieious 

boy! 
Good,  this  forward,  you  that  preach  it,  is  it  well  to  wish  you  joy  ? 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science,  glorying  in  the  Time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  Progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the  street. 

There  the  Master  scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily  bread. 
There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across  the  rotted  floor. 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor. 

Nay,  your  pardon,  cry  your  "forward,"  yours  are  hope  and  youth,  but  I  — 
Eighty  winters  leave  the  dog  too  lame  to  follow  with  the  cry. 

Lame  and  old,  and  past  his  time,  and  passing  now  into  the  night; 
Yet  I  would  the  rising  race  were  half  as  eager  for  the  light. 

Light  the  fading  gleam  of  Even  ?  light  the  glimmer  of  the  dawn  1 
Aged  eyes  may  take  the  growing  glimmer  for  the  gleam  withdrawn. 

Far  away  beyond  her  myriad  coming  changes  earth  will  be 
Something  other  than  the  wildest  modern  guess  of  you  and  me. 

Earth  may  reach  her  earthly-worst,  or  if  she  gain  her  earthly-best, 
Would  she  find  her  human  offspring  this  ideal  man  at  rest  ? 

Forward  then,  but  still  remember  how  the  course  of  Time  will  swerve. 
Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  backward  streaming  curve. 
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Not  the  Hall  to-night,  my  grandson !  J)eath  and  Silence  hold  their  own, 
Leaye  the  Master  in  the  iirst  dark  hour  of  his  last  sleep  alone. 

Worthier  soul  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and  honest,  rustic  Squire, 
Kindly  landlord,  boon  companion — youthful  jealousy  is  a  liar. 

Cast  the  poison  from  your  bosom,  oust  the  madness  from  your  brain. 
Let  the  trampled  serpent  show  you  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful !  youth  and  age  are  scholars  yet  but  in  the  lower  school,     V 
Nor  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved  himself  a  fool.  / 

Yonder  lies  our  young  sea-village  —  Art  and  Grace  are  less  and  less : 
Science  grows  and  Beauty  dwindles  —  roofs  of  slated  hideousness ! 

There  is  one  old  Hostel  left  us  whore  they  swing  the  Locksley  shield, 
Till  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  "Lion  passant "  from  his  field. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor  old  Poetry,  passing  hence, 
In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  political  common-sense  I 

Poor  old  voice  of  eighty  crying  after  voices  that  have  fled  ! 
All  I  loved  are  vanished  voices,  all  my  steps  are  on  the  dead. 

All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the  phantom  disappears, 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the  hope  of  eighty  years. 


In  this  Hostel  — I  remember — I  repent  it  o'er  his  grave  — 

Like  a  clown  —  by  chance  he  met  me  —  I  refused  the  hand  he  gave. 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  mantles  all  the  mouldering  bricks  — 
I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  Edith  but  a  child  of  six  — 

While  I  shelter'd  in  this  archway  from  a  day  of  driving  showers  — 
Peept  the  winsome  face  of  Edith  like  a  flower  among  the  flowers. 

Here  to-night!  the  Hall  to-morrow,  when  they  toll  the  Chapel  bell! 
Shall  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  ^  wailing,  "  I  have  loved  thee  well." 

Then  a  peal  that  shakes  the  portal  —  one  has  come  to  claim  his  bride. 
Her  that  shrank,  and  put  me  from  her,  shriek'd,  and  started  from  my  side  — 

Silent  echoes !  you,  my  Leonard,  use  and  not  abuse  your  day, 
Move  among  your  people,  know  them,  follow  him  who  led  the  way. 

Strove  for  sixty  widow'd  years  to  help  his  homelier  brother  men, 

Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage,  raised  the  school,  and  drained  the  fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  Voice  that  wrong'd  him  ?  who  shall  swear  it  cannot  be  1 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst,  were  one  in  fifty  euQh  as  he. 
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THE  FLEET. 


Ere  she  gain  her  Heavenly-best,  a  God  must  mingle  with  the  game: 
Nay,  there  may  be  those  about  us  whom  we  neitlier  see  nor  name, 

Felt  within  us  as  ourselves,  the  Powers  of  Good,  the  Powers  of  III, 
Strowing  balm,  or  shedding  poison  in  the  fountains  of  the  Will. 

Follow  you  the  Star  that  lights  a  desert  pathway,  yours  or  mine. 
Forward,  till  you  see  the  highest  Human  Nature  is  divine. 

Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Right  —  for  man  can  half-control  his  doom  — 
Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant  tomb. 

Forward,  let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and  mingle  with  the  Past. 

I  that  loathed,  have  come  to  love  him.    Love  will  conquer  at  the  last. 

Gone  at  eighty,  mine  own  age,  and  I  and  you  will  bear  the  pall ; 
Then  I  leave  thee  Lord  and  Master,  latest  Lord  of  Locksley  Hall. 


THE  FLEET.i 
I. 
You,  you,  if  you  shall  fail  to  under- 
stand 
What  England  is,  and  what  her  all- 
in-all, 
On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the 
land, 
Should  this  old  England  fall 
Which  Nelson  left  so  great. 

1  The  speaker  said  that  "  he  should  like  to 
be  assured  that  other  outlying  portions  of 
the  Empire,  the  Crown  colonies,  and  impor- 
tant coaling  stations  were  being  as  promptly 
and  as  thoroughly  fortified  as  the  various 
capitals  of  the  self-governing  colonies.  He 
was  credibly  informed  this  was  not  so.  It 
was  impossible,  also,  not  to  feel  some  degree 
of  anxiety  about  the  eflScacy  of  present  pro- 
vision to  defend  and  protect,  by  means  of 
swift,  well-armed  cruisers,  the  immense  mer- 
cantile fleet  of  the  Empire.  A  third  source 
of  anxiety,  so  far  as  the  colonics  were  con- 
cerned, was  the  apparently  insufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  rapid  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments and  their  prompt  despatch  when  or- 
dered to  their  colonial  destination.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  manufacturing  appliances 
equal  to  the  requirements,  not  of  Great  Brit- 
ain alone,  but  of  the  whole  Empire.  But 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  was  the  necessity 
for  an  overwhelmingly  powerful  fleet  and 
efficient  de^enc^  for  all  necessary  coaling  st^- 


His  isle,  the  mightiest  Ocean-power 
on  earth, 
Our  own  fair  isle,  the  lord  of  e very- 
sea — 
Her  fuller  franchise  —  what   would 
that  be  worth  — 
Her  ancient  fame  of  Free  — 
Were  she  ...  a  fallen  state  ? 


tions.  This  was  as  essential  for  the  colonies 
as  for  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  one  condi- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  the  Empire.  All 
that  CoutineiTtal  Powers  did  with  respect  to 
armies  England  should  effect  with  her  navy. 
It  was  essentially  a  defensive  force,  and 
CGjfild  be  moved  rapidly  from  point  to  point, 
but  it  should  be  equal  to  all  that  was  expected 
from  it.  It  was  to  strengthen  the  fleet  that 
colonists  would  flrst  readily  tax  themselves, 
because  they  realized  how  essential  a  power- 
ful fleet  was  to  the  safety,  not  only  of  that 
extensive  commerce  sailing  in  every  sea,  but 
ultimately  to  the  security  of  the  distant  por. 
tions  of  the  Empire.  Who  could  estimate 
the  loss  involved  in  even  a  brief  period  of 
disaster  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  Any  amount 
of  money  timely  expended  in  preparation 
would  be  quite  insigniflcant  when  compared 
with  the  possible  calamity  he  had  referred 
to."—  Extract  from  Sir  Graham  Htrry'c 
Speech  at  the  Coloniai  Institute,  9th  N'oth 
mber^  1380, 
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Her  dauntless  army  scattered,  and  so 
small, 
Her  island-myriads  fed  from  alien 
lands  — 
The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all-in-all ; 
Her  fleet  is  in  your  hands, 
And  in  her  fleet  her  Fate. 


You,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of 
her  fleet. 
If  you  should  only  compass  her 
disgrace, 
When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob's 
million  feet 
Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 
But  then  too  late,  too  late. 


OPENING  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
COLONIAL  EXHIBITION  BY 
THE  QUEEN. 


Welcome,  welcome  with  one  voice ! 
In  your  welfare  we  rejoice, 
Sons  and  brothers  that  have  sent, 
From  isle  and  cape  and  continent, 
Produce  of  your  field  and  flood, 
Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood  ; 
Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand, 
And  splendors  of  the  morning  land, 
Gifts  from  every  British  zone ; 
Britons,  hold  your  own ! 

II. 

May  we  flnd,  as  ages  run, 
The  mother  featured  in  the  son ; 
And  may  yours  forever  be 
That  old  strength  and  constancy 
Which  has  made  your  fathers  great 
In  our  ancient  island  State, 
And  wherever  her  flag  fly, 
Glorying  between  sea  and  sky. 
Makes  the  might  of  Britain  known ; 
Britons,  hold  your  own ! 


Britain  fought  her  sons  of  yore  — 
Britain  failed ;  and  never  more, 
Careless  of  our  growing  kin. 
Shall  we  sin  our  fatliers'  sin, 
Men  that  in  a  narrower  dky  — 
Unprophetic  rulers  they  — 
Drove  from  out  the  mother's  nest 
That  young  eagle  of  the  West 
To  forage  for  herself  alone ; 
Britons,  hold  your  own ! 

IV. 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 
Brothers,  must  we  part  at- last? 
Shall  we  not  thro'  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still  ? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 
"  Sons,  be  wedded  each  and  all. 
Into  one  imperial  whole, 
One  witi)  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 
One    life,  one    flag,   one    fleet,   one 
Throne!" 
Britons,  hold  your  own ! 


TO  THE   MARQUIS   OF  DUF- 
FERIN AND   AVA. 


At  times  our  Britain  cannot  rest, 
At  times  her  steps  are  swift  and 

rash; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  keys  of  East  and  West, 


Not  swift  or  rash,  when  late  she  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one,  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  greatness  and  her  self -content. 


Your  rule  has  made  the  people  love 
Their  ruler.     Your  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  the  phrase 

Of  "  Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove." 
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ON  THE  JUBILEE   OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


IV. 

But  since  your  name  will  grow  with 
Time, 
Not  all,  as  honoring  your  fair  fame 
Of   Statesman,  have  I   made  the 
name 
A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme : 


But  more,  xhat  you  and  yours  may 
know 
From  me  and  mine,  how  dear  a  debt 
We  owed  you,  and  are  owing  yet 

To  you  and  yours,  and  still  would  owe. 


For  he — your  India  was  his  Fate, 
And  drew  him  over  sea  to  you  — 
He  fain  had  ranged  her  thro'  and 
thro', 

To  serve  her  myriads  and  the  State, — 


A  soul  that,  watch'd  from  earliest 
youth, 
And  on  thro*  many  a  brightening 

year. 
Had  never  swerved  for  craft  or  fear, 
By  one  side-path,  from  simple  truth ; 


Who  might  have  chased  and  claspt 
Renown 
And  caught  her  chaplet  here  —  and 

there 
In  haunts  of  jungle-poison'd  air 
The  flame  of  life  went  wavering  down ; 


But  ere  he  left  your  fatal  shore. 
And  lay  on  that  funereal  boat, 
Dying,  "  Unspeakable  "  he  wrote 

"  Their  kindness,"  and  he  wrote  no 
more; 


And  sacred  is  the  latest  word ; 

And  now  The  was,  the  Might-have- 
been, 


And  those  lone  rites  I  have  not  seen. 
And  one  drear  sound  I  have  not  heard. 


Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  be. 
Not  there  to  bid  my  boy  farewell. 
When  That  within  the  coffin  fell. 

Fell  and  flash'd  into  the  Red  Sea, 


Beneath  a  hard  Arabian  moon 

And  alien  stars.     To  question,  why 
The  sons  before  the  fathers  d  ie, 

Not  mine !  and  I  may  meet  him  soon ; 


But  while  my  life's  late  eve  endures, 
Nor  settles  into  hueless  gray, 
My  memories  of  his  briefer  day 

Will  mix  with  love  for  you  and  yours. 


ON  THE  JUBILEE    OF    QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


I. 


Fifty   times   the  rose   has   flower'd 

and  faded. 
Fifty  times  the  golden  harvest  fallen, 
Since  our  Queen  assumed  the  globe, 

the  sceptre. 


She  beloved  for  a  kindliness 
Rare  in  Fable  or  History, 
Queen  and  Empress  of  India, 
Crown'd  so  long  with  a  diadem 
Never  worn  by  a  worthier, 
Now  with  prosperous  auguries 
Comes  at  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

III. 

Nothing  of  the  lawless,  of  the  Despot, 
Nothing  of  the  vulgar,  or  vainglori- 
ous. 
All    is    gracious,   gentle,   great    and 
Queenly. 
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IV. 

You  then  joyfully,  all  of  you, 
Set  the  mountain  aflame  to-night. 
Shoot  your  stars  to  the  firmament. 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival. 
And  in  each  let  a  multiude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it, 
One  full  voice  of  allegiance, 
Hail  the  fair  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


Queen,  as    true    to   womanhood   as 

Queenhood, 
Glorying  in  the  glories  of  her  people. 
Sorrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  the 

lowest ! 


You,  that  wanton  in  affluence. 
Spare  not  now  to  be  bountiful, 
Call  your  poor  to  regale  with  you, 
All  the  lowly,  the  -destitute, 
Make    their    neighborhood    health- 
fuller, 
Give  your  gold  to  the  Hospital, 
Let  the  weary  be  comforted, 
Let  the  needy  be  banqueted. 
Let  the  maim'd  in  his  heart  rejoice 
At  this  glad  Ceremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


Henry's  fifty  years  are  all  in  shadow, 
Gray   with   distance   Edward's    fifty 

summers, 
Ev'n  her  Grandsire's  fifty  half  for- 
gotten. 

VIII. 

You,  the  Patriot  Architect, 
You  that  shape  for  Eternity, 
Raise  a  stately  memorial. 
Make  it  regally  gorgeous. 
Some  Imperial  Institute, 
Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament. 
Which  may  speak  to  the  centuries, 
All  the  centuries  after  us. 


Of  this  great  Ceremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


Fifty  years  of  ever-broadening  Com- 
merce ! 

Fifty  years  of  ever-brightening  Sci- 
ence! 

Fifty  years  of  ever-widening  Empire ' 


You,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 
You,  the  Lord-territorial, 
You,  the  Lord-manufacturer, 
You,  the  hardy,  laborious. 
Patient  children  of  Albion, 
You,  Canadian,  Indian, 
Australasian,  African, 
All  your  hearts  be  in  harmony. 
All  your  voices  in  unison. 
Singing  "  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Golden  year  of  her  Jubilee  I " 


Are  there  thunders  moaning  in  the 

distance  1 
Are  there  spectres  moving    in   the 

darkness  ? 
Trust   the  Hand  of  Light  will  lead 

her  people. 
Till  the  thunders  pass,  the  spectres 

vanish. 
And   the  Light  is   the  Victor,  and 

the  darkness 
Dawns  into  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ages. 


TO  PROFESSOR  JEBB, 

"WITH   THE    FOLLOWING    POEM. 

Faib  things  are  slow  to  fade  away. 
Bear  witness  you,  that  yesterday  ^ 
From  out  the  Ghost  of  Pindar  in 
you 
Roird  an  Olympian ;  and  they  say  ^ 

1  In  Bologna. 

>  They  say,  for  the  fact  is  doubtful. 
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DEMETER  AND  PERSEPHONE. 


That  here  the  torpid  mummy  wheat 
Of  Egypt  bore  a  grain  as  sweet 

As  that  which  gilds  the  glebe  of 
England, 
Sunn'd  with  a  summer  of  milder  heat. 

So  may  this  legend  for  awhile 
If  greeted  by  your  classic  smile, 

Tho'  dead  in  its  Trinacrian  Enna, 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 


DEMETER   AND  PERSEPHONE. 

(in  enna.) 

Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that 
flies 

All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at 
dawn 

Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native 
land. 

And  can  no  more,  thou  camest,  O  my 
child. 

Led  upward  by  the  God  of  ghosts 
and  dreams, 

Who  laid  thee  at  Eleusis,  dazed  and 
dumb 

With  passing  thro*  at  once  from  state 
to  state, 

Until  I  brought  thee  hither,  that  the 
day. 

When  here  thy  hands  let  fall  the 
gatherM  flower, 

Might  break  thro'  clouded  memories 
once  again 

On  thy  lost  self.  A  sudden  nightin- 
gale 

Saw  thee,  and  flash 'd  into  a  frolic  of 
song 

And  welcome ;  and  a  gleam  as  of  the 
moon. 

When  first  she  peers  along  the  tremu- 
lous deep, 

Fled  wavering  o'er  thy  face,  and 
chased  away 

That  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  king 

Of  shadows,  thy  dark  mate.  Per- 
sephone ! 

Queen  of  the  dead  no  more — my 
child !    Thine  eyes 


Again  were  human-godlike,  and  the 
Sun 

Burst  from  a  swimming  fleece  of  win- 
ter gray, 

And  robed  thee  in  his  day  from  head 
to  feet  — 

"  Mother  1 "  and  I  was  folded  in  thine 
arms. 

Child,    those    imperial,    disimpas- 

sion'd,  eyes 
Awed  even  me  at  flrst,  thy  mother  — 

eyes 
That  oft  had  seen  the  serpen t^^anded 

power 
Draw  downward  into  Hades  with  his 

drift 
Of  flickering  spectres,  lighted  from 

below 
By  the  red  race  of  fiery  Phlegethon ; 
But  when  before  have  Gods  or  men 

beheld 
The  Life  that  had  descended  re-arise. 
And  lighted  from  above  him  by  the 

Sun? 
So  mighty  was  the  mother's  childless 

cry, 
A  cry  that  rang  thro'  Hades,  Earth, 

and  Heaven ! 

So  in  this  pleasant  vale  we  stand 

again, 
The  field  of  Enna,  now  once  more 

ablaze 
With  flowers  that  brighten  as  thy 

footstep  falls. 
All  flowers  —  but  for  one  black  blur 

of  earth 
Left  by   that  closing    chasm,  thro' 

which  the  car 
Of  dark  Aidoneus  rising  rapt  thee 

hence. 
And  here,  my  child,  tho'  folded  in 

thine  arms, 
I  feel  the  deathless  heart  of  mother- 
hood 
Within  me  shudder,  lest  the  naked 

glebe 
Should    yawn  once   more    into    the 

gulf,  and  thence 
The  slirillv  whinnyings  of  the  team 

Hi  Hell, 
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Ascending,  pierce  the  glad  and  song- 
ful air, 

And  all  at  once  their  arch'd  necks, 
midnight-man  ed, 

Jet  upward  thro'  the  mid-day  blos- 
som.   No ! 

For,  see,  thy  foot  has  touch'd  it ;  all 
the  space 

Of  blank  earth-baldness  clothes  itself 
afresh, 

And  breaks  into  the   crocus-purple 

horn- 
That  saw  thee  vanish. 

Child,  when  thou  wert  gone, 
I   envied  human  wives,  and  nested 

birds. 
Yea,  the    cubb'd    lioness;    went    in 

search  of  thee 
Thro*  many  a  palace,  many  a  cot, 

and  gave 
Thy  breast  to  ailing  infants  in  the 

night. 
And  set  the  mother  waking  in  amaze 
To  find  her  sick  one  whole ;  and  forth 

again 
Among  the  wail  of  midnight  winds, 

and  cried, 
"Where  is  my  loved  one?     Where- 
fore do  ye  wail  ?  " 
And  out  from  all  the  night  an  answer 

shriird, 
"  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why 

we  wail." 
I  climb'd  on  all  the  cliffs  of  all  the 

seas, 
And  ask'd  the  waves  that  moan  about 

the  world 
"  Where  ?  do  ye  make  your  moaning 

for  my  child  ? " 
And  round  from  all  the  world  the 

voices  came 
"  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why 

we  moan." 
**  Where  "  ?  and  I  stared  from  every 

eagle-peak, 
I  thrldded  the  black  heart  of  all  the 

woods, 
I  peered  thro'  tomb  and  cave,  and  in 

the  storms 
Of  Autumn  swept  across  the  city, 

and  heard 


The  murmur  of  their  temples  chant- 
ing me, 
Me,     me,     the     desolate     Mother! 

"  Where  "  ?  —  and  turn'd. 
And  fled  by  many  a  waste,  forlorn  of 

man,  , 

And  grieved  for  man  thro'  all  my 

grief  for  thee,  — 
The  jungle  rooted  in   his    shattered 

hearth. 
The  serpent  coil'd  about  his  broken 

shaft. 
The  scorpion   crawling  over  naked 

skulls ;  — 
I  saw  the  tiger  in  the  ruin'd  fane 
Spring  from  his  fallen  God,  but  trace 

of  thee 
I  saw  not;  and  far  on,  and,  following 

out 
A  league  of  labyrinthine   darkness, 

came 
On  three  gray  heads  beneath  a  gleam- 
ing rift, 
"Where"?  and  I  heard  one  voice 

from  all  the  three 
"  We  know  not,  for  we  spin  the  lives 

■  of  men. 
And  not  of  Gods,  and  know  not  why 

we  spin ! 
There  is  a  Fate  beyond  us."    Nothing 

knew. 

Last  as  the  likeness  of  a  dying 

man, 
Without   his    knowledge,  from  him 

flits  to  warn 
A  far-off  friendship  that  he  comes  no 

more. 
So  he,  the  God  of  dreams,  who  heard 

my  cry, 
Drew  from  thyself  the  likeness  of 

thyself 
Without    thy    knowledge,   and    thy 

shadow  past 
Before  me,  crying  "The  Bright  one 

in  the  highest 
Is  brother  of  the  Dark  one  in  the 

lowest. 
And  Bright  and  Dark   have  sworn 

that  I,  the  child 
Of    thee,    the    great    Earth-Mother, 

thee,  the  Power 
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That  lifts  her  buried  life  from  gloom 

.  to  bloom, 
Should  be  forever  and  forevermore 
The  Bride  of  Darkness." 

,        So  the  Shadow  wail'd. 
Then  I,  Earth-Goddess,  cursed  the 

Gods  of  Heaven. 
I  would  not  mingle  with  their  feasts ; 

to  me 
Their  nectar  smack'd  of  hemlock  on 

the  lips, 
Their  rich  ambrosia  tasted  aconite. 
The  man,  that  only  lives  and  loves  an 

hour, 
Seem'd  nobler  than  their  hard  Eter- 
nities. 
My  quick  tears  kill'd  the  flower,  my 

ravings  hush'd 
The  bird,  and  lost  in  utter  grief  I 

fail'd 
To  send  my  life  thro'  olive-yard  and 

vine 
And  golden  grain,  my  gift  to  helpless 

man. 
Rain-rotten  died  the  wheat,  the  bar- 
ley-spears 
Were  hollow-husk'd,  the   leaf    fell, 

and  the  sun, 
Pale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before 

his  time 
Sickening,  and  JEtna  kept  her  winter 

snow. 
Then  He,  the  brother  of  this  Dark- 
ness, He 
Who  still  is  highest,  glancing  from 

his  height 
On  earth  a  fruitless  fallow,  when  he 

miss'd 
The  wonted  steam  of  sacrifice,  the 

praise 
And  prayer  of  men,  decreed  that  thou 

should'st  dwell 
For  nine  white  moons  of  each  whole 

year  with  me. 
The  three  dark  ones  in  the  shadow 

with  thy  King. 

Once  more  the  reaper  in  the  gleam 
of  dawn 
Will  see  me  by  the  landmark  far  away. 
Blessing  his  field,  or  seated  in  the  dusk 


Of  even,  by  the  lonely  threshing-floor, 
Kejoicing  in    the    harvest    and    the 

grange. 
Yet  I,  Earth-Goddess,  am  but  ill- 
content 
With   them,  who   still  are    highest. 

Those  gray  heads. 
What  meant   they  by  their  "Fate 

beyond  the  Fates  " 
But  younger  kindlier  Gods  to  bear 

us  down. 
As  we  bore  down  the  Gods  before  us  ? 

Gods, 
To  quench,  not  hurl  the  thunderbolt, 

to  stay. 
Not  spread  the  plague,  the  famine; 

Gods  indeed, 
To  send  the  noon  into  the  night  and 

break 
The    sunless    halls    of    Hades    into 

Heaven  ? 
Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  love 

the  Sun, 
And   all  the   Shadow   die    into    the 

Light, 
When  thou  shalt  dwell    the  whole 

bright  year  with  me, 
And  souls  of  men,  who  grew  beyond 

their  race, 
And  made  themselves  as  Gods  against 

the  fear 
Of  Death  and  Hell;   and  thou  that 

hast  from  men. 
As   Queen   of   Death,   that  worship 

which  is  Fear, 
Henceforth,  as  having  risen  from  out 

the  dead, 
Shalt  eversend  thy  life  along  with  mine 
From  buried   grain    thro'   springing 

blade,  and  bless 
Their  garner'd   Autumn    also,   reap 

with  me, 
Earth-mother,  in  the  harvest  hymns 

of  Earth 
The  worship  which  is  Love,  and  see 

no  more 
The   Stone,   the   Wheel,  the   dimly- 
glimmering  lawns 
Of  that  Elysium,  all  the  hateful  fires 
Of  torment,  and  the  shadowy  warrior 

glide 
Along  the  silent  field  of  Asphodel, 
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OWD  R0A.1 

Naat,  noa  mander^  o'  use  to  be  callin'  'm  Ro'a,  Roa,  Roa, 

Fo*  the  dog's  stoan-deaf,  an'  e*8  blind,  'e  can  neither  stan'  nor  go8. 

But  I  means  fur  to  maake  'is  owd  aage  as  *appy  as  iver  I  can, 
Fur  I  owas  owd  Roaver  moor  nor  I  iver  owad  mottal  man. 

Thou's  rode  of  'is  back  when  a  babby,  afoor  thou  was  gotten  too  owd. 
For  'e'd  fetch  an'  carry  like  owt,  'e  was  alius  as  good  as  gowd. 

Eh,  but  Vd  fight  wi'  a  will  when  *e  fowt;  *e  could  howd  8  'is  oan, 
An'  Roa  was  the  dog  as  knaw'd  when  an'  wheere  to  bury  his  bonne. 

An'  'e  kep  his  head  hoop  like  a  king,  an'  'e'd  niver  not  down  wi'  'is  taail, 
Fur  'e'd  niver  done  nowt  to  be  shaamed  on,  when  we  was  i'  Howlaby  Daale. 

An'  'e  sarved  me  sa  well  when  'e  lived,  that,  Dick,  when  'e  cooms  to  be  dead, 
I  thinks  as  I'd  like  fur  to  hey  soom  soort  of  a  sarvice  read. 

Fur  'e's  moor  good  sense  na  the  Parliament  man  'at  stans  fur  us  'ere. 
An'  I'd  voat  fur  'im,  my  oan  sen,  if  'e  could  but  stan  fur  the  Shere. 

"Faaithful  an'  True"  —  them  words  be  'Scriptur — an'  Faaithful  an'  True 
Uil  be  fun'  *  upo'  four  short  legs  ten  times  fur  one  upo'  two. 

An'  maaybe  they'll  walk  upo'  two  but  I  knaws  they  runs  upo'  four,*  — 
Bedtime,  Dicky  !  but  waait  till  tha  'ears  it  be  strikin'  the  hour. 

Fur  I  wants  to  tell  tha  o'  Roa  when  we  lived  i'  Howlaby  Daale, 
Ten  year  sin — Naay  —  naay !  tha  mun  nobbut  hev'  one  glass  of  aale. 

Straange  an'  owd-farran'd^  the  'ouse,  an'  belt^  long  afoor  my  daay 
Wi'  haEfe  o'  the  chimleys  a-twizzen'd  ^  an'  twined  like  a  band  o'  haay. 

The  fellers  as  maakes  them  picturs,  'ud  coom  at  the  fall  o'  the  year. 
An'  sattle  their  ends  upo  stools  to  pictur  the  door-poorch  theere, 

An'  the  Heagle  'as  bed  two  heads  stannin'  theere  o'  the  brokken  stick;* 
An'  they  niver  'ed  seed  sich  ivin'  ^^  as  graw'd  hall  ower  the  brick ; 

An'  theere  i'  the  'ouse  one  night  —  but  it's  down,  an'  all  on  it  now 
Goan  into  mangles  an'  tonups,"  an'  raaved  slick  thruf  by  the  plow  — 

Theere,  when  the  'ouse  wur  a  house,  one  night  I  wur  sittin'  aloan, 
Wi'  Roaver  athurt  my  feeat,  an'  sleeapin  still  as  a  stoan, 

»  Old  Rover.  »  Manner.  «  Hold.  *  Found.  »  "  On  "  as  in  "  houBe." 

0  ••  Owd-farran*d,"  old-fa«hioned.     '  Built.  »  ••  Twizzen'd,**  twisted. 

^  On  a  staff  raguU*  ^^  Ivy.  '^  Mangolds  and  turnips. 
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Of  a  Christmas  Save,  an'  as  cowd  as  this,  an'  the  roidders^  as  white, 
An'  the  fences  all  on  'em  bolster'd  oop  wi'  the  windle  ^  that  night ; 

An'  the  cat  wur  a-sleeapin  alongside  Boayer,  but  I  wur  awaalce, 

An'  smoakin'  an'  thinkin'  o'  things  —  Doant  maake  tliysen  sick  wi'  the  caake 

Fur  the  men  ater  supper  'ed  sung  their  songs  an'  'ed  *ed  their  beer, 

An'  'ed  goan  their  waays ;  ther  was  nobbut  three,  an'  noan  on  'em  theere. 

They  was  all  on  'em  fear'd  o'  the  Ghoast  an'  dussn't  not  sleeap  i'  the  'ouse. 
But  Dicky,  the  Ghoast  moastlins  ^  was  nobbut  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 

An'  I  loookt  out  wonst  *  at  the  night,  an'  the  daale  was  all  of  a  thaw, 
Fur  I  seed  the  beck  coomin'  down  like  a  long  black  snaake  i'  the  snaw. 

An*  I  heard  great  heaps  o'  the  snaw  slushin'  down  fro'  the  bank  to  the  beck. 
An'  then  as  I  stood  i'  the  doorwaay,  I  feeald  it  drip  o'  my  neck. 

Saw  I  tum'd  in  agean,  an'  I  thowt  o'  the  good  owd  .times  'at  was  goan, 
An'  the  munney  they  maade  by  the  war,  an'  the  times  'at  was  coomin'  on ; 

Fur  I  thowt  if  the  Staate  was  a  gawin*  to  let  in  f urriners  wheat, 
Howiver  was  British  farmers  to  stan'  agean  o'  their  feeat. 

Howiver  was  I  fur  to  find  my  rent  an*  to  paay  my  men  1 
An'  all  along  o'  the  feller  ^  as  tum'd  'is  back  of  hissen. 

Thou  slep  i'  the  chaumber  above  us,  we  couldn't  ha*  'card  tha  call, 
Sa  Moother  'ed  tell'd  ma  to  bring  tha  down,  an'  thy  craadle  an'  all; 

Fur  the  gell  o'  the  farm  'at  slep  wi*  tha  then  'ed  gotten  wer  leave, 
Fur  to  goa  that  night  to  'er  foalk  by  cause  o'  the  Christmas  Eave; 

But  I  clean  forgot  tha,  my  lad,  when  Moother  'ed  gotten  to  bed, 

An'  I  slep  i'  my  chair  hup-on-end,  an'  the  Freea  Traade  runn'd  i'  my  *ead. 

Till  I  dream'd  'at  Squire  walkt  in,  an'  I  says  to  him  "  Squire,  ya're  laate," 
Then  I  seed  at  'is  faace  wur  as  red  as  the  Yuleblock  theer  i'  the  graate. 

An*  *e  says  '*  can  ya  paay  me  the  rent  to-night  ?  "  an'  I  says  to  'im  "  Noa," 
An*  'e  cotch'd  howd  hard  o'  my  hairm,^  "  Then  hout  to-night  tha  shall  goa." 

"  Tha'U  niver,"  says  I,  *'  be  a-turnin  ma  hout  upo'  Christmas  Eave  1 " 
Then  I  waaked  an'  I  fun  it  was  Roaver  a-tuggin'  an'  tearin'  my  slieave. 

An*  I  thowt  as  'e'd  goan  clean-wud,'  fur  I  noawaeys  knaw'd  'is  intent ; 
An'  I  says  **  Git  awaay,  ya  beast,"  an'  I  fetcht  'im  a  kick  an'  'e  went. 

Then  'e  tummled  up  stairs,  fur  I  'eard  'im,  as  if  'e'd  'a  brokken  'is  neck. 
An'  I'd  clear  forgot,  little  Dicky,  thy  chaumber  door  wouldn't  sneck  ;  ^ 

1  Meadows.  *  Drifted  snow.  >  "  Mosistlins,"  for  the  most  part,  generally. 

«Oiice.  •Peel.  sArin.  « Mad.  •  Latch. 
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An'  I  slep'  i'  my  chair  agean  wi*  my  hairm  hingin*  down  to  the  floor, 
An'  I  thowt  it  was  Roaver  a-tuggin'  an*  tearin'  me  wuss  nor  afoor, 

An'  I  thowt  'at  I  kicked  'im  agean,  but  I  kick'd  thy  Moother  istead. 
**  What  arta  snorin'  theere  fur  ?  the  house  is  afire,"  she  said. 

Thy  Moother  'ed  bean  a-naggin'  about  the  gell  o'  the  farm, 

She  offens  'ud  spy  summut  wrong  wlien  there  warn't  not  a  mossei  o'  barm ; 

An'  she  didn't  not  solidly  mean  I  wur  gawin'  that  waay  to  the  bad, 
Fur  the  gell^  was  as  howry  a  trollope  as  iver  traaps'd  i'  the  squad. 

But  Moother  was  free  of  'er  tongue,  as  I  offens  *ev  tell'd  *er  mysen, 
Sa  I  kep  i'  my  chair,  fur  I  thowt  she  was  nobbut  a-rilin'  ma  then. 

An'  I  says  "  I'd  be  good  to  tha,  Bess,  if  tha'd  onywaays  let  ma  be  good," 
But  she  skelpt  ma  haafe  ower  i'  the  chair,  an'  screead  like  a  Howl  gone  wud^  — 

"  Ya  mun  run  fur  the  lether.^     Git  oop,  if  ya're  onywaays  good  for  owt." 
And  I  says  "  If  I  beant  noawaays  —  not  nowadaays  —  good  fur  nowt  — 

"  Yit  I  beant  sich  a  Nowt*  of  all  Nowts  as  'ull  hallus  do  as  *e's  bid." 
**  But  the  stairs  is  afire,"  she  said ;  then  I  seed  'er  a-cryin',  I  did. 

An*  she  beald  "  Ya  mun  saave  little  Dick,  an'  be  sharp  about  it  an'  all," 
Sa  I  runs  to  the  yard  fur  a  lether,  an'  sets  'im  agean  the  wall, 

An'  I  claums  an'  I  mashes  the  winder  hin,  when  I  gits  to  the  top, 
But  the  heat  druv  bout  i'  my  heyes  till  I  feald  mysen  ready  to  drop. 

Thy  Moother  was  howdin'  the  lether,  an'  tellin'  me  not  to  be  skeard, 
An'  I  wasn't  af eard,  or  I  thinks  leastwaays  as  I  wasn't  af eard ; 

But  I  couldn't  see  for  the  smoake  wheere  thou  was  a-liggin,  ray  lad. 
An'  Roaver  was  theere  i'  the  chaumber  a-yowlin'  an'  yaupin'  like  mad; 

An'  thou  was  a-bealin'  likewise,  an'  a-squealin',  as  if  tha  was  bit, 
An'  it  wasn't  a  bite  but  a  burn,  fur  the  merk's  ^  o'  thy  shou'der  yit ; 

Then  I  call'd  out  Roa,  Roa,  Roa,  thaw  I  didn't  haafe  think  as  'e'd  'ear, 
But  'e  coom'd  thru/ the  Jire  wi'  my  bairn  i'  's  mouth  to  the  winder  theere! 

He  coom'd  like  a  Hangel  o'  marcy  as  soon  as  'e  'eard  'is  naame. 
Or  like  tother  Hangel  i'  Scriptur  'at  summun  seed  i'  the  flaame, 

When  summun  'ed  hax'd  fur  a  son,  an'  'e  promised  a  son  to  she. 
An'  Roa  was  as  good  as  the  Hangel  i'  saavin'  a  sou  fur  me. 

^  The  girl  was  as  dirty  a  slut  as  ever  trudged  in  the  mud,  but  there  Is  a  sense  of  slatternli- 
ness in  "traapes'd"  which  is  not  expressed  in  '*  trudged." 

*  She  half  overturned  me  and  shrieked  like  an  owl  gone  mad.  '  Ladder. 

«  A  thoroughly  insignificant  or  worthless  person.  '  Mark. 
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Sa  I  browt  tha  down,  an'  I  gays  "  I  mun  gaw  up  agean  fur  Roa." 
**  Gaw  up  agean  fur  the  varmint  ?  "    I  tell'd  *er  "  Yeas  I  maun  goa." 

An'  I  claumb'd  up  agean  to  the  winder,  an*  clemm'd  ^  owd  Roa  hj  the  'ead, 
An'  'is  'air  coom'd  oif  i'  my  'ands  an'  I  taaked  'im  at  fust  fur  dead ; 

Fur  'e  smell'd  like  a  herse  a-singein',  an'  seeam'd  as  blind  as  a  poop, 
An'  haafe  on  'im  bare  as  a  bubliu'.'-*    I  couldn't  wakken  'im  oop, 

But  I  browt  'im  down,  an'  we  got  to  the  bam,  fur  the  bam  wouldn't  bum 
Wi*  the  wind  blawin'  hard  tother  waay,  an'  the  wind  wasn't  like  to  turn. 

An'  /  kep  a-callin'  o'  Roa  till  'e  waggled  'is  taail  fur  a  bit, 

But  the  cocks  kep  a-crawin'  an'  era  win'  all  night,  an'  I  'ears  'em  yit; 

An*  the  dogs  was  a-yowlin'  all  round,  and  thou  was  a-squealin'  thysen. 
An*  Moother  was  naggin'  an'  groanin  an'  moanin'  an'  naggin'  agean ; 

An'  I  'eard  the  bricks  an'  the  baulks  ^  rummle  down  when  the  roof  gev  waay. 
Fur  the  fire  was  a-raagin'  an'  raavin'  an'  roarin'  like  judgment  daay. 

Warm  enew  theere  sewer-ly,  but  the  barn  was  as  cowd  as  owt. 

An'  we  cuddled  and  huddled  togither,  an'  happt^  wersens  oop  as  we  mowt. 

[  browt  Roa  round,  but  Moother  'ed  bean  sa  soak'd  wi'  the  thaw 
'At  she  cotch'd  'er  death  o'  cowd  that  night,  poor  soul,  i'  the  straw. 

Ha'afe  o*  the  parish  runn'd  oop  when  the  rigtree^  was  tumralin'  in  — 
Too  laate — but  it's  all  ower  now  — hall  hower  —  an'  ten  year  sin ; 

Too  laate,  tha  mun  git  tha  to  bed,  but  I'll  coom  an'  I'll  squench  the  light, 
Fur  we  meant  'ev  naw  moor  fires  —  and  soa  little  Dick,  good-night. 


VASTNESS. 


Maitt  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs  after  many  a  vanished  face, 
Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sim  may  roll  with  the  dust  of  a  yanish'd  race. 


Raving  politics,  never  at  rest —  as  this  poor  earth's  pale  history  runs, — 
What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns  ? 


Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side,  truthless  violence  mourn'd  by  the 

Wise, 
Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a  popular  torrent  of  lies  upon  lies ; 

1  Clutched.       s  "  Babbling,**  a  young  unfledged  bird.       *  Beams.        *  Wrapt  ouraelvea. 
'  The  beam  that  runs  along  the  roof  of  the  house  just  beneath  the  ridge. 
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IV. 

Stately  purposes,  valor  in  battle,  glorious  annals  of  army  and  fleet, 
Death  for  the  right  cause,  death  for  the  wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  victory, 
groans  of  defeat ; 

V. 

Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother's  milk,  and  Charity  setting  the  martyr 

aflame ; 
Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of  Freedom,  and  recks  not  to  ruin  a 

realm  in  her  name. 

VI.  , 

Faith  at  her  zenith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the  gloom  of  doubts  that  darken  the 

schools ; 
Craft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her  hand,  foUow'd  up  by  her  vassal  legion 

of  fools ; 

VII. 

Trade  flying  over  a  thousand,  seas  with  her  spice  and  her  vintage,  her  silk  and 

her  corn ; 
Desolate  offing,  sailorless  harbors,  famishing  populace,  wharves  forlorn ; 

VIII. 

Star  of  the  morning,  Hope  in  the  sunrise ;  gloom  of  the  evening.  Life  at  a 

close ; 
Pleasure  who  flaunts  on  hier  wide  down-way  with  her  flying  robe  and  her 

poison'd  rose ; 

IX. 

Pain,  that  has  crawl'd  from  the  corpse  of  Pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes  all 

day,  and  at  night 
Stirs  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper,  and  stings  him  back  to  the  curse  of 

the  light; 

X. 

Wealth  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded  harlots ;  honest  Poverty,  bare  to  the 

bone; 
Opulent  Avarice,  lean  as  Poverty ;  Plattery  gilding  the  rift  in  a  throne ; 


Fame  blowing  out  from  her  golden  trumpet  a  jubilant  challenge  to  Time  and 

to  Fate ; 
Slander,  her  shadow,  sowing  the  nettle  on  all  the  laureFd  graves  of  the  Great ; 


Love  for  the  maiden,  crownM  with  marriage,  no  regrets  for  aught  that  has 

been. 
Household  happiness,  gracious  children,  debtless  competence,  golden  mean ; 


National  hatreds  of  whole  generations,  and  pigmy  spites  of  the  village  spire; 
Vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  death-ruckle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt  in  a 
moment  of  fire ; 
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He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the  minute,  and  died  in  the  doing  it,  flesh    \. ' 
without  mind ;  '^ 

He  that  has  naii'd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross,  till  Self  died  out  in  the  love  of  his 
kind; 

XV. 

Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and  Winter,  and  all  these  old  revolutions  of 

earth ; 
All  new-old  revolutions  of  Empire  —  change  of  the  tide  —  what  is   all   of 

it  worth  1 

XVI. 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences,  poesy,  varying  voices  of  prayer  * 
All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all  that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fair? 


What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse-coffins  at  last, 
Swallow'd  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a  meaningless 
Past? 

XVIII. 

What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger  of  bees  in    i 
their  hive  ?  — 


Peace,  let  it  be !  for  I  loved  him,  and  love  him  forever :   the  dead  are  not    ' 
dead  but  alive. 


Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  J.  Russell  Lowell. 

THE   RING. 

Miriam  and  her  Father. 

MIRIAM  (^singingy 

Mellow  moon  of  heaven. 

Bright  in  blue. 
Moon  of  married  hearts. 

Hear  me,  you ! 

Twelve  times  in  the  year 

Bring  me  bliss. 
Globing  Honey  Moons 

Bright  as  this. 

Moon,  you  fade  at  times 

From  the  night. 
Young  again  you  grow 

Out  of  sight. 


Silver  crescent-curve, 
Coming  soon, 

Globe  again,  and  make 
Honey  Moon. 

Shall  not  my  love  last. 
Moon,  with  you, 

For  ten  thousand  years 
Old  and  new  ? 


FATHER. 

And  who  was  he  with  such  love- 
drunken  eyes 

They  made  a  thousand  honey  moons 
of  one? 


The  prophet  of  his  own,  my  Hubert 

—  his 
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The  words,  and  mine    the    setting. 

"  Air  and  Words," 
Said  Hubert,  when  I  sang  the  song, 

**  are  bride 
And  bridegroom."     Does  it  please 

you? 

FATHEB. 

Mainly,  child, 
Because  I  hear  your  Mother's  voice 

in  yours. 
She ,  why,  you  shiver  tho'  the 

wind  is  west 
With  all  the  warmth  of  summer. 

MIBIAM. 

Well,  I  felt 
On  a  sudden  I  know  not  what,  a 

breath  that  past 
With  all  the  cold  of  winter. 

FATHER  (muttering  to  himself). 

Even  so. 
The  Ghost  in  Man,  the  Ghost  that 

once  was  Man, 
But  cannot  wholly  free  itself  from 

Man, 
Are  calling  to  each  other  thro'  a  dawn 
Stran^r  than  earth  has  ever  seen; 

the  veil 
Is  rending,  and  the  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  the  Voices  of  the  dark. 
No  sudden  heaven,  nor  sudden  hell, 

for  man, 
But  thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knows 

and  rules  — 
And  utter  knowledge  is  but   utter 

love  — 
Ionian  Evolution,  swift  or  slow, 
Thro'  all  the  Spheres  —  an  ever  open- 
ing height. 
An  ever  lessening  earth  —  and  she 

perhaps. 
My  Miriam,  breaks  her  latest  earthly 

link 
With  me  to-day. 

MIRIAM. 

You  speak  so  low,  what  is  it  ? 
Your  **  Miriam  breaks  "  —  is  making 

a  new  link 
Breaking  an  old  one  1 


No,  for  '/fe,  my  child. 
Have  been  till  now  ecCh  other's  all- 
in-ail. 

MIRIAK. 

And  you  the  lifelong  ^  ardian  of  the 
child. 


I,  and  one  other  whom  you  uave  not 
known. 

MIRIAM. 

And  who  ?  what  other  ? 


Whither  are  you  bound  ? 
For  Naples  which  we  only  left  in 
May? 


No!  father,  Spain,  but  Hubert  brings 

me  home 
With  April  and  the  swallow.    Wish 

me  joy  I 

FATHER. 

What  need    to  wish  when    Hubert 

weds  in  you 
The  heart  of  Love,  and  you  the  soul 

of  Truth 
In  Hubert  ? 


Tho'  you  used  to  call  me  once 
The  lonely  maiden-Princess  of  the ' 

wood, 
Who  meant  to  sleep   her    hundred 

summers  out 
Before  a  kiss  should  wake  her. 


Ay,  but  now 
Your  fairy  Prince  has   found    you, 
take  this  ring. 
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••lo  t'amo" — and  these  diamonds  — 

beautiful  1 
••From  Walter,"  and  for  me  from 

you  then  1 


FATHER. 

One  way  for  Miriam. 


Well, 


Miriam  am  I  not  ? 


This  ring  bequeathed  you  by  your 

mother,  child, 
Was   to  be   given    you — such    her 

dying  wish  — 
Given  on  the  morning  when  you  came 

of  age 
Or  on  the  day  you  married.    Both 

the  days 
Now  close  in  one.    The  ring  is  doubly 

yours. 
Why  do  you  look  so  gravely  at  the 

tower  1 

MIRIAM. 

I  never  saw  it  yet  so  all  ablaze 

With  creepers  crimsoning  to  the  pin- 
nacles, 

As  if  perpetual  sunset  lingered  there. 

And  all  ablaze  too  in  the  lake  below ! 

And  how  the  birds  that  circle  round 
the  tower 

Are  cheeping  to  each  other  of  their 
flight 

To  summer  lands ! 

FATHER. 

And  that  has  made  you  grave? 

Fly  —  care  not.  Birds  and  brides 
must  leave  the  nest. 

Child,  I  am  happier  in  your  happi- 
ness 

Than  in  mine  own. 


It  is  not  that ! 


FATHER. 

What  else? 

MIRIAM. 

That  chamber  in  the  tower. 

FATHER. 

What  chamber,  child  ? 
Your  nurse  is  here  ? 


My  Mother's  nurse  and  mine. 
She  comes  to  dress  me  in  my  bridal 
veil. 

FATHER. 

What  did  she  say  ? 

MIRIAM. 

She  said,  that  you  and  I 
Had  been  abroad  for  my  poor  health 

so  long 
She  fear'd  I  had  forgotten  her,  and  I 

ask'd 
About    my  Mother,  and    she    said, 

"Thy  hair 
Is  golden  like  thy  Mother's,  not  so 

fine." 

FATHER. 

What  then  ?  what  more  1 

MIRIAM. 

She  said  —  perhaps  indeed 
She  wander'd,  having  wander'd  now 

so  far 
Beyond  the  common  date  of  death  — 

that  you. 
When  I  was  smaller  than  the  statuette 
Of  my  dear  Mother  on  your  bracket 

here  — 
You  took  me  to  that  chamber  in  the 

tower. 
The  topmost — a  chest  there,  by  which 

you  knelt  — 
And  there  were  books  and  dresses  — 

left  to  nie, 
A  ring  too  which  you  kiss'd,  and  I, 

she  said, 
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I  babbled,  Mother,  Mother — as  I  used 
To  prattle  to  her  picture  —  stretch'd 

my  hands 
As  if  I  saw  her;  then  a  woman  came 
And  caught  me  from  my  nurse.    I 

hear  her  yet  — 
A  sound  of  anger  like  a  distant  storm. 

FATHER. 

Garrulous  old  crone.- 

MIBIAM. 

Poor  nurse  I 


I  bad  her  keep, 
Like  a  seal'd  book,  all  mention  of 

the  ring, 
For  I  myself  would  tell  you  all  to-day. 


"She  too  might  speak  to-day,'*  she 

mumbled.     Still, 
t  scarce  have  learnt  the  title  of  your 

book, 
But  you  will  turn  the  pages. 

FATHER. 

Ay,  to-day  I 
I  brought  you  to  that  chamber  on 

your  third 
September  birthday  with  your  nurse, 

and  felt 
An  icy  breath  play  on  me,  while  I 

stoopt 
To  take  and  kiss  the  ring. 


lo  t'amo? 


This  very  ring 


Yes,  for  some  wild  hope  was  mine 
That,  in  the  misery  of  my  married  life, 
Miriam  your  Mother  might  appear  to 

me. 
She  came  to  you,  not  me.   The  storm, 

you  hear 
Far-off,     is      Muriel  —  your     step- 
mother's Yoice. 


MIRIAM. 

Vext,  that  you  thought  my  Mother 

came  to  me  ? 
Or  at  my  crying  "  Mother  ?  *'  or  to  find 
My  Another's  diamonds  hidden  from 

her  there. 
Like   worldly  beauties  in  the  Cell, 

not  shown 
To  dazzle  all  that  see  them  ? 

FATHER. 

Wait  a  while. 
Your    Mother    and    step-mother  — 

Miriam  Erne 
And   Muriel    Erne  —  the    two  were 

cousins  —  lived 
With  Muriel's  mother  on  the  down, 

that  sees 
A   thousand    squares    of    corn    and 

meadow,  far 
As  the  gray  deep,  a  landscape  which 

your  eyes 
Have  many  a  time  ranged  over  when 

a  babe. 

MIRIAM. 

I  climb'd  the  hill  with  Hubert  yester- 
day, 

And  from  the  thousand  squares,  one 
silent  voice 

Came  on  the  wind,  and  seem'd  to 
say  "  Again." 

We  saw  far  off  an  old  forsaken  house. 

Then  home,  and  past  the  ruin'd  mill. 

FATHER. 

And  there 
I  found  these  cousins  often  by  the 

brook. 
For    Miriam    sketched    and    Muriel 

threw  the  fly ; 
The  girls  of  equal  age,  but  one  was 

fair, 
And   one  was   dark,  and  both  were 

beautiful. 
No  voice  for  either  spoke  within  my 

heart 
Then,  for  the  surface  eye,  that  only 

doats 
On  outward  beauty,  glancing  from 

the  one 
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To  the  other,  knew  not  that  which 

pleased  it  most, 
The  raven  ringlet  or  the  gold;  but 

both 
Were  dowerless,  and  myself,  I  used 

to  walk 
This  Terrace — morbid,  melancholy; 

mine 
And  yet  not  mine  the  hall,  the  farm, 

the  field; 
For  all  that  ample  woodland  whis- 

per'd  "  debt," 
The  brook  that,  feeds  this    lakelet 

murmured  "  debt," 
And  in  yon  arching  avenue  of  old 

elms, 
Tho'  mine,  not  mine,  I  heard  the 

sober  rook 
And  carrion  crow  cry  "  Mortgage." 

MIRIAM. 

Father's  fault 
Visited  on  the  children ! 

FATHER. 

Ay,  but  then 

A  kinsman,  dying,  summoned  me  to 
Rome  — 

He  left  me  wealth — and  while  I 
journey'd  hence. 

And  saw  the  world  fly  by  me  like  a 
dream, 

And  while  I  communed  with  my 
truest  self, 

I  woke  to  all  of  truest  in  myself. 

Till,  in  the  gleam  of  those  mid-sum- 
mer dawns. 

The  form  of  Muriel  faded,  and  the  face 

Of  Miriam  grew  upon  me,  till  I  knew ; 

And  past  and  future  mix'd  in  Heaven 
and  made 

The  rosy  twilight  of  a  perfect  day. 

MIRIAM. 

So  glad  1  no  tear  for  him,  who  left 

you  wealth, 
Your  kinsman  ? 

FATHER. 

I  had  seen  the  man  but  once ; 
He  loved  my  name  not  me ;  and  then 
I  pass'd 


Home,  and    thro'   Venice,  where   a 

jeweller. 
So  far  gone  down,  or  so  far  up  in  life. 
That  he  was  nearing  his  own  hundred, 

sold 
This  ring  to  me,  then  laugh'd  "the 

ring  is  weird." 
And  weird  and  worn  and  wizard-like 

was  he. 
"  Why  weird  1 "  I  ask'd  him;  and  he 

said  "  The  souls 
Of  two  repentant  Lovers  guard  the 

ring;" 
Then  with  a  ribald  twinkle  in  his 

bleak  eyes  — 
"  And  if  you  give  the  ring  to  any  maid. 
They  still  remember  what    it    cost 

them  here. 
And  bind  the  maid  to  love  you  by 

the  ring ; 
And  if  the  ring  were  stolen  {rom  the 

maid, 
The  theft  were  death  or  madness  to 

the  thief. 
So  sacred  those  Ghost  Lovers  hold 

the  gift." 
And  then  he  told  their  legend : 

"  Long  ago 
Two  lovers  parted  by  a  scurrilous  tale 
Had  quarrelled,  till  the  man  repenting 

sent 
This  ring  *  lo  t'amo  *  to  his  best  be- 
loved, 
And  sent  it  on  her  birthday.     She  in 

wrath 
Returned  it  on  her  birthday,  and  that 

day 
His  death-day,  when,  half-frenzied  by 

the  ring, 
He  wildly  fought  a  rival  suitor,  him 
The  causer  of  that  scandal,  fought 

and  fell; 
And  she  that  came  to  part  them  all 

too  late, 
And  found  a  corpse  and  silence,  drew 

the  ring 
From  his  dead  finger,  wore  it  till  her 

death. 
Shrined  him  within  the  temple  of  her 

heart. 
Made  every  moment  of  her  after  life 
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A  virgin  victim  to  his  memory, 
And  dying  rose,  and  rear'd  her  arms, 

and  cried 
•  I  see  him,  lo  t'amo,  lo  fame/  " 


Legend  or  true  ?  so  tender  should  be 

true! 
Did  A«  believe  it  ?  did  you  ask  him  ? 


Ay! 
But  that  half  skeleton,  like  a  barren 

ghost 
From  out  the  tleshless  world  of  spirits, 

laugh'd : 
A  hollow  laughter ! 


Vile,  so  near  the  ghost 
Himself,  to  laugh  at  love  in  death ! 
But  you? 

FATHER. 

Well,  as  the  bygone  lover  thro'  this 
ring 

Had  sent  his  cry  for  her  forgiveness,  I 

Would  call  thro*  this  "  lo  t'amo  "  to 
the  heart 

Of  Miriam ;  then  I  bad  the  man  en- 
grave 

"  From  Walter  '*  on  the  ring,  and  send 
it  —  wrote 

Name,  surname,  all  as  clear  as  noon, 
but  he  — 

Some  younger  hand  must  have  en- 
graven the  ring  — 

His  fingers  were  so  stiffened  by  the 
frost 

Of  seven  and  ninety  winters,  that  he 
scrawl'd 

A   "Miriam"   that    might    seem    a 
"Muriel"; 

And  Muriel  claim'd  and  open'd  what 
I  meant 

For    Miriam,    took    the    ring,    and 
flaunted  it 

Before  that  other  whom  I  loved  and 
love. 
A  mountain  stay'd  me  here,  a  min- 
ster there, 


A  galleried  palace,  or  a  battlefield, 
Where  stood  the  sheaf  of  Peace :  but 

—  coming  home  — 
And  on  your  Mother's  birthday  —  all 

but  yours  — 
A  week  betwixt — and  when  the  tower 

as  now 
Was  all  ablaze  with  crimson  to  the 

roof, 
And  all  ablaze  too  plunging  in  the  lake 
Head-foremost  —  who  were  those  that 

stood  between 
The  tower  and  that  rich  phantom  of 

the  tower  ? 
Muriel  and  Miriam,  each  in  white, 

and  like 
May -blossoms  in  mid  autumn  —  was 

it  they  1 
A  light  shot  upward  on  them  from 

the  lake. 
What  sparkled  there?   whose  hand 

was  that  1  they  stood 
So  close  together.    I  am  not  keen  of 

sight, 
But  coming  nearer — Muriel  had  the 

ring  — 
"0   Miriam!  have  you  given  your 

ring  to  her? 
O  Miriam ! "   Miriam  redden'd,  Muriel 

clench'd 
The  hand  that  wore  it,  till  I  cried 

again : 
"  O  Miriam,  if  you  love  me  take  the 

ring!" 
She  glanced  at  me,  at  Muriel,  and 

was  mute. 
"  Nay,  if  you  cannot  love  me,  let  it  be." 
Then  —  Muriel  standing  ever  statue- 
like— 
She  turn'd,  and  in  her  soft  Imperial 

way 
And  saying  gently :  "  Muriel,  by  your 

leave," 
Unclosed  the  hand,  and  from  it  drew 

the  ring. 
And  gave  it  me,  who  pass'd  it  down 

her  own, 
"  lo  t'amo,  all  is  well  then."    Muriel 

fled. 


Poor  Muriel ! 
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Ay,  poor  Muriel  when  you  hear 
What  follows!      Miriam    loved   me 

from  the  first, 
Not  thro'  the  ring ;  but  on  her  mar- 

\      riage-morn 
This    birthday,   death-day,   and    be- 
trothal ring. 
Laid  on  her  table  overnight,  was  gone ; 
And  after  hours  of  search  and  doubt 

and  threats, 
And  hubbub,  Muriel  entered  with  it, 

"See!  — 
Found  in  a  chink  of  that  old  moulder'd 

floor ! " 
My  Miriam  nodded  with  a  pitying 

smile, 
As  who  should  say  "  that  those  who 

lose  can  find." 
Then  I  and  she  were  married  for  a 

year, 
One  year  without  a  storm,  or  even  a 

cloud ; 
And  you  my  Miriam  born  within  the 

year ; 
And  she  my  Miriam  dead  within  the 

year. 
I  sat  beside  her  dying,  and  she  gaspt : 
"The  books,  the  miniature,  the  lace 

are  hers, 
My  ring  too  when  she  comes  of  age, 

or  when 
She  marries;   you — you  loved  me, 

kept  your  word. 
You  love  me  still  *Io  t'amo.'  —  Muriel 

—  no  — 
She  cannot  love ;  she  loves  her  own 

hard  self, 
Her    firm    will,    her   fix'd    purpose. 

Promise  me, 
Miriam  not  Muriel  —  she  shall  have 

the  ring." 
And  there  the  light  of   other  life, 

which  lives 
Beyond  our  burial  and  our  buried  eyes, 
Gleam'd  for  a  moment  in  her  own  on 

earth. 
I  swore  the  vow,  then  with  my  latest 

kiss 
Upon  them,  closed  her  eyes,  which 

would  not  Close, 


But  kept  their  watch  upon  the  ring 

and  you. 
Your  birthday  was  her  death-day. 

MIRIAM. 

O  poor  Mother ! 

And  you,  poor  desolate  Father,  and 
poor  me, 

The  little  senseless,  worthless,  word- 
less babe, 

Saved  when  your  life  was  wreck'd ! 

FATHER. 

Desolate?  yes! 
Desolate  as  that   sailor  whom    the 

storm 
Had  parted  from  his  comrade  in  the 

boat, 
And  dash'd    half    dead    on    barren 

sands,  was  I. 
Nay,  you  were  my  one  solace;  only 

— you 
Were  always  ailing.    Muriel's  mother 

sent. 
And  sure  am  I,  by  Muriel,  one  day 

came 
And  saw  you,  shook  her  head,  and 

patted  yours. 
And  smiled,  and  making  with  a  kindly 

pinch 
Each  poor  pale  cheek  a  momentary 

rose  — 
''That  should   be    fix'd,"   she    said; 

"  your  pretty  bud. 
So  blighted  here,  would  flower  into 

full  health 
Among  our  heath  and  bracken.    Let 

her  come ! 
And  we  will  feed  her  with  our  moun- 
tain air. 
And  send  her  home  to  you  rejoicing." 

No  — 
We  could  not  part.    And  once,  when 

you  my  girl 
Rode  on   my  shoulder    home  —  the 

tiny  fist 
Had  graspt  a  daisy  from  your  Mother's 

grave  — 
By  the  lych-gate  was  Muriel.    "  Ay," 

she  said, 
"Among  the  tombs  in  this  damp  vale 

of  yours ! 
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You  scorn  my  Mother's  warning,  but 

the  child 
Is  paler  than  before.    We  often  walk 
In  open  sun,   and   see   beneath   our 

feet 
The  mist  of  autumn  gather  from  your 

lake, 
And  shroud  the  tower;  and  once  we 

only  saw 
Your  gilded  vane,  a  light  above  the 

mist"  — 
(Our  old  bright    bird  that  still    is 

veering  there 
Above   his  four  gold  letters)   "and 

the  light," 
^        She  said, "  was  like  that  light " — and 

there  she  paused, 
And  long;  till  I  believing  that  the 

girl's 
Lean  fancy,  groping  for  it,  could  not 

find 
One   likeness,  laugh'd  a  little    and 

found  her  two  — 
"  A  warrior's  crest  above  the  cloud  of 

war  "  — 
"  A    fiery  phoenix    rising    from  the 
I  smoke, 

^         The  pyre  he  burnt  in."  —  "  Nay,"  she 

said,  "the  light 
)         That  glimmers  on  the  marsh  and  on 

the  grave." 
And  spoke  no  more,  but  turn'd  and 

pass'd  away. 
Miriam,  I  am  not  surely  one  of 

those 
Caught  by  the  flower  that  closes  on 

the  fly, 
But  after  ten  slow  weeks  her  fix'd 

intent. 
In  aiming  at  an  all  but  hopeless  mark 
To  strike  it,  struck;  I  took,  I  left 

you  there ; 
I  came,  I  went,  was  happier  day  by 

day; 
For  Muriel  nursed  you  with  a  moth- 
,  er's  care ; 

Till  on  that  clear  and  heather-scented 

height 
The  rounder  cheek  had  brighten'd 

into  bloom. 
She  always  came  to  meet  me  carrying 

you, 


And  all  her  talk  was  of  the  babe  she 

loved ; 
So,  following  her  old  pastime  of  the 

brook. 
She  threw  the  fly  for  me;  but  oftener 

left 
That  angling  to  the  mother.  "  Muriel's 

health 
Had  weaken'd,  nursing  little  Miriam. 

Strange ! 
She  used  to  shun  the  wailing  babe, 

and  doats 
On  this  of  yours."    But  when  the 

matron  saw 
That  hinted  love  was  only  wasted 

bait. 
Not  risen  to,  she  was  bolder.    "  Ever 

since 
You  sent  the  fatal  ring  "  —  I  told  her 

"  sent 
To   Miriam,"  "Doubtless  —  ay,   but 

ever  since 
In  all  the  world  my  dear  one  sees 

but  you  — 
In  your  sweet  babe  she  finds  but  you 

—  she  makes 

Her  heart  a  mirror  that  reflects  but 

you." 
And   then   the  tear  fell,   the  voice 

broke.     Her  heart ! 
I  gazed  into  the  mirror,  as  a  man 
Who  sees  his  face  in  water,  and  a  stone. 
That  glances  from  the  bottom  of  the 

pool. 
Strike  upward  thro*  the  shadow ;  yet 

at  last, 
Gratitude  —  loneliness  —  desire     to 

keep 
So  skilled  a  nurse  about  you  always 

—  nay! 

Some   half  remorseful  kind  of  pity 

too  — 
Well!    well,  you    know    I    married 

Muriel  Erne. 
"  I  take  thee  Muriel  for  my  wedded 

wife"  — 
I  had  forgotten  it  was  your  birthday, 

child  — 
When  all  at  once  with  some  electric 

thrill 
A  cold  air  pass'd  between  us,  and  the 

hands 
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Fell  from  each  other,  and  were  join'd 

again. 
No    second    cloudless    honeymoon 

was  mine. 
For  by  and  by  she  sicken'd  of  the 

farce, 
She    dropt    the    gracious    mask    of 

motherhood, 
She  came  no  more  to  meet  me,  carry- 
ing you, 
Nor  ever  cared  to  set  you  on  her  knee, 
Nor  ever  let  you  gambol  in  her  sight, 
Nor  ever  cheer'd  you  with  a  kindly 

smile. 
Nor  ever  ceased  to  clamor  for  the 

ring; 
Why  had  I  sent  the  ring  at  first  to 

her? 
Why  had  I  made  her  love  me  thro* 

the  ring, 
And  then  had  changed  ?  so  fickle  are 

men  —  the  best  I 
Not  she  —  but  now  my  love  was  hers 

again, 
The  ring  by  right,  she  said,  was  hers 

again. 
At  times  too  shrilling  in  her  angrier 

moods, 
**  That  weak  and  watery  nature  love 

you  ?     No ! 
*  lo  t'amo,  lo  t'amo ' ! "  flung  herself 
Against  my  heart,  but  often  while 

her  lips 
Were  warm  upon  my  cheek,  an  icy 

breath, 
As  from  the  grating  of  a  sepulchre, 
Past  over  both.     I  told  her  of  my 

vow, 
No  pliable  idiot  I  to  break  my  vow ; 
But  still  she  made  her  outcry  for  the 

ring; 
For  one  monotonous  fancy  madden'd 

her, 
Till  I  myself  was  madden'd  with  her 

cry. 
And    even    that  "lo  t'amo,"  those 

three  sweet 
Italian  words  became  a  weariness. 
My  people  too  were  scared  with 

eerie  sounds, 
A  footstep,  a  low  throbbing  in  the 

wails, 


A  noise  of  falling  weights  that  never 
fell, 

Wekd  whispers,  bells  that  rang  with- 
out a  hand. 

Door-handles  tum'd  when  none  was 
at  the  door, 

And  bolted  doors  that  open'd  of  them- 
selves : 

And  one  betwixt  the  dark  and  light 
had  seen 

Her^  bending  by  the  cradle  of  her 
babe. 

MIRIAM. 

And  I  remember  once    that    being 

waked 
By  noises  in  the  house  —  and  no  one 

near — 
I  cried  for  nurse,  and  felt  a  gentle 

hand 
Fall  on  my  forehead,  and  a  sudden 

face 
Look'd  in  upon  me  like  a  gleam  and 

pass'd. 
And  I  was  quieted,  and  slept  again. 
Or  is  it  some  half  memory  of  a  dream? 

FATHER. 

Your  fifth  September  birthday. 

MIRIAM. 

And  the  face. 
The  hand,  —  my  Mother. 


Miriam,  on  that  day 
Two  lovers  parted  by  no  scurrilous 

tale  — 
Mere   want  of   gold  —  and  still  for 

twenty  years 
Bound  by  the  golden  cord  of  their 

first  love  — 
Had  ask'd  us  to  their  marriage,  and 

to  share 
Their    marriage  -  banquet.     Muriel, 

paler  then  ^ 

Than  ever  you  were  in  your  cradle, 

moan'd,  | 

'*  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed,  or  for  my 

grave, 
I  cannot  go,  go  you."    And  then  she 

rose, 
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She  clung  to  me  with  such  a  hard 

embrace, 
So  lingeringly  long,  that  half-amazed 
I  parted  from  her,  and  I  went  alone. 
And  when  the  bridegroom  rourmur'd, 

**  With  this  ring," 
I  felt  for  what  I  could  not  find,  the 

key, 
The   guardian  of  her  relics,  of  her 

ring. 
I  kept  it  as  a  sacred  amulet 
About  me,  —  gone !  and  gone  in  that 

embrace ! 
Then,  hurrying  home,  I  found  her 

not  in  house 
Or  garden  —  up  the  tower  —  an  icy 

air 
Fled  by  me.  —  There,  the  chest  was 

open  —  all 
The    sacred    relics    tost    about   the 

floor  — 
Among  them   Muriel  lying  on  her 

face  — 
I    raised    her,   callM    her    "Muriel, 

Muriel  wake ! " 
The    fatal    ring  lay  near  her;  the 

glazed  eye 
Glared  at  me  as  in  horror.    Dead! 

I  took 
And  chafed  the  freezing  hand.    A  red 

mark  ran 
All  round  one  finger  pointed  straight, 

the  rest 
Were  crumpled  inwards.     Dead!  — 

and  maybe  stung 
With  some  remorse,  had  stolen,  worn 

the  ring  — 
Then  torn  it  from  her  finger,  or  as 

if  — 
For   never   had    I   seen    her   show 

remorse  — 
Aaif— 

MIRIAM. 

—  those  two  Ghost  lovers  — 


Lovers  yet  — 


Yes,  7CS ! 


FATHER. 

—  but  dead  so  long,  gone  up  so  far. 
That  now  their  ever-rising  life  has 

dwarfd 
Or  lost  the  moment  of  their  past  on 

earth, 
As  we  forget  our  wail  at  being  born. 
Asif— 

MIRIAM. 

a  dearer  ghost  had  — 

FATHER. 

—  wrench'd  it  away. 

MIRIAM. 

Had  floated  in  with  sad  reproachful 

eyes, 
Till  from  her  own  hand  she  had  torn 

the  ring 
In  fright,  and  fallen  dead.    And  I 

myself 
Am  half  afraid  to  wear  it. 

FATHER. 

Well,  no  more! 
No  bridal  music  this !  but  fear  not  you ! 
You  have  the  ring  she  guarded ;  that 

poor  link 
With  earth  is  broken,  and  has  left  her 

free. 
Except  that,  still  drawn  downward 

for  an  hour, 
Her  spirit  hovering  by  the  church, 

where  she 
Was  married  too,  may  linger,  till  she 

sees 
Her  maiden  coming  like  a  Queen,  who 

leaves 
Some  colder  province  in  the  North  to 

gain 
Her  capital  city,  where  the  loyal  bells 
Clash  welcome  —  linger,  till  her  own, 

the  babe 
She  lean'd  to  from  her  Spiritual  sphere, 
Her  lonely  maiden-Princess,  crown'd 

with  flowers. 
Has  entered  on  the  larger  woman-world 
Of  wives  and  mothers. 

But  the  bridal  veil  — 
Your  nurse  is  waiting.    Kiss  me  child 
and  go. 
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"  Hb  is  fled  —  I  wish  him  dead — 
He  that  wrought  my  ruin  — 

O  the  flattery  and  the  craft 
Which  were  my  undoing  .  .  . 
Jn  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  storms  are  blowing. 


*<  Who  was  witness  of  the  crime  ? 

Who  shall  now  reveal  it  ? 
He  is  fled,  or  he  is  dead, 

Marriage  will  conceal  it  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  in  the  night. 

While  the  gloom  is  growing." 


Catherine,  Catherine,  in  the  night 
What  is  this  you're  dreaming  ? 

There  is  laughter  down  in  Hell 
At  your  simple  scheming  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  ghosts  are  fleeting. 


You  to  place  a  hand  in  his 
Like  an  honest  woman's, 

You  that  lie  with  wasted  lung 
Waiting  for  your  summons  , 
In  the  night,  0  the  night! 
0  the  death  watch  beating ! 


There  will  come  a  witness  soon 

Hard  to  be  confuted, 
All  the  world  will  hear  a  voice 

Scream  you  are  polluted  .  .  . 

In  the  night!  O  the  night. 

When  the  owls  are  wailing ! 


Shame    and    marriage,   Shame    and 
marriage. 
Fright  and  foul  dissembling. 
Bantering      bridesman,      reddening 
priest, 
Tower  and  altar  trembling  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  O  the  night, 
When  the  mind  is  failing ! 


Mother,  dare  you  kill  your  child  ? 

How  your  hand  is  shaking ! 
Daughter  of  the  seed  of  Cain, 

What  is  this  you're  taking  1  ,  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

While  the  house  is  sleeping. 


Dreadful !  has  it  come  to  this, 

O  unhappy  creature  1 
You  that  would  not  tread  on  a  worm 

For  your  gentle  nature  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

O  the  night  of  weeping ! 


Murder  would  not  veil  your  sin. 

Marriage  will  not  hide  it, 
Earth  and  Hell  will  brand  your  name. 

Wretch  you  must  abide  it  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

Long  before  the  dawning. 


Up,  get  up,  and  tell  him  all, 

Tell  him  you  were  lying ! 
Do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth. 

You  that  know  you're  dying  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

While  the  grave  is  yawning. 

XI. 

No  —  you  will  not  die  before, 
Tho'  you'll  ne'er  be  stronger ; 

You  will  live  till  thai  is  bom. 
Then  a  little  longer  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  O  the  nighty 
While  the  Fiend  is  prowling. 

xu. 

Death  and  marriage.  Death  and  mar- 
riage ! 

Funeral  hearses  rolling ! 
Black  with  bridal  favors  mizt! 

Bridal  bells  with  tolling  I  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  0  the  night, 

When  the  wolves  are  howling. 
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Up,  get  up,  the  time  is  short, 
Tell  him  now  or  never! 

Tell  him  all  before  you  die, 
Lest  you  die  for  ever  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  O  the  night, 
Where  there's  no  forgetting. 


XIV. 

Up  she  got,  and  wrote  him  all, 

All  her  tale  of  sadness, 
Blister'd  every  word  with  tears, 

And  eased  her  heart  of  madness  . . 

In  the  night,  and  nigh  the  dawn, 

And  while  the  moon  was  setting. 


HAPPY. 

THB   leper's  BBIDB. 


Why  wail  you,  pretty  plover?  and  what  is  it  that  you  fear? 

Is  he  sick  your  mate  like  mine  ?  have  you  lost  him,  is  he  fled  % 
And  there  —  the  heron  rises  from  his  watch  beside  the  mere, 

And  flies  above  the  leper's  hut,  where  lives  the  living-dead. 


Come  back,  nor  let  me  know  it !  would  he  live  and  die  alone  ? 

And  has  he  not  forgiven  me  yet,  his  over-jealous  bride. 
Who  am,  and  was,  and  will  be  his,  his  own  and  only  own, 

To  share  his  living  death  with  him,  die  with  him  side  by  side  ? 

III. 

Is  that  the  leper's  hut  on  the  solitary  moor. 

Where  noble  Ulric  dwells  forlorn,  and  wears  the  leper's  weed  ? 
The  door  is  open.     He !  is  he  standing  at  the  door, 

My  soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  it  is  he  and  he  indeed ! 


My  roses  —  will  he  take  them  now  —  mine,  his  —  from  off  the  tree 
We  planted  both  together,  happy  in  our  marriage  morn  ? 

0  God,  I  could  blaspheme,  for  he  fought  Thy  fight  for  Thee, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  leper  to  compass  him  with  scorn — 


Hast  spared  the  flesh  of  thousands,  the  coward  and  the  base. 

And  set  a  crueller  mark  than  Cain's  on  him,  the  good  and  brave  I 

He  sees  me,  waves  me  from  him.    I  will  front  him  face  to  face. 
You  need  not  wave  me  from  you.    I  would  leap  into  your  grave. 


My  warrior  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the  conquering  sword. 
The  roses  that  you  cast  aside  —  once  more  I  bring  you  these. 

No  nearer  ?  do  you  scorn  me  when  you  tell  me  O  my  lord. 
You  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  your  bride  with  your  disease. 
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You  say  your  body  is  so  foul  —  then  here  I  stand  apart, 
Who  yearn  to  lay  my  loving  head  upon  your  leprous  breast. 

The  leper  plague  may  scale  my  skin  but  never  taint  my  heart; 
Your  body  is  not  foul  to  me,  and  body  is  foul  at  best. 


vin. 


I  loved  you  first  when  young  and  fair,  but  now  I  love  you  most ; 

The  fairest  flesh  at  last  is  filth  on  which  the  worm  will  feast ; 
This  poor  rib-grated  dungeon  of  the  holy  human  ghost, 

This  house  with  all  its  hateful  needs  no  cleaner  than  the  beast. 


This  coarse  diseaseful  creature  which  in  Eden  was  divine. 
This  Satan-haunted  ruin,  this  little  city  of  sewers, 

This  wall  of  solid  fiesh  that  comes  between  your  soul  and  mine. 
Will  vanish  and  give  place  to  the  beauty  that  endures, 


The  beauty  that  endures  on  the  Spiritual  height. 

When  we  shall  stand  transfigured,  like  Christ  on  Hermon  hill. 

And  moving  each  to  music,  soul  in  soul  and  light  in  light. 
Shall  flash  thro*  one  another  in  a  moment  as  we  will. 


Foul !  foul !  the  word  was  yours  not  mine,  I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  fell'd  the  foes  before  you  as  the  woodman  fells  the  wood. 

And  sway'd  the  sword  that  lighten'd  back  the  sun  of  Holy  land, 
And  clove  the  Moslem  crescent  moon,  and  changed  it  into  blood. 


And  once  I  worshipt  all  too  well  this  creature  of  decay. 

For  Age  will  chink  the  face,  and  Death  will  freeze  the  supplest  limbs- 

Yet  you  in  your  mid  manhood  —  0  the  grief  when  yesterday 
They  bore  the  Cross  before  you  to  the  chant  of  funeral  hymns. 


**  Libera  me,  Domine ! "  you  sang  the  Psalm,  and  when 
The  Priest  pronounced  you  dead,  and  flung  the  mould  upon  your  feet, 

A  becTJty^^imne  upon  your  face,  not  that  of  living  men, 
But  seen  upon  the  silent  brow  when  life  has  ceased  to  beat. 

XIV. 

"Libera  nos^  Domine" — you  knew  not  one  was  there 

Who  saw  you  kneel  beside  your  bier,  and  weeping  scarce  could  see; 

May  I  come  a  little  nearer,  I  that  heard,  and  changed  the  prayer 
And  sang  the  married  <'  nos  "  for  the  solitary  "  me.'' 
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M\f  beauty  marred  by  you  1  by  you !  so  be  it.    All  is  well 
If  I  lose  it  and  myself  in  the  higher  beauty,  yours. 

My  beauty  lured  that  falcon  from  his  eyry  on  the  fell, 
Who  never  caught  one  gleam  of  the  beauty  which  endurei  - 


The  Count  who  sought  to  snap  the  bond  that  linked  us  life  to  life, 
Who  whisper'd  me  *'your  Ulric  loves  " —  a  little  nearer  still  — 

He  hiss'd,  "  Let  us  revenge  ourselves,  your  Ulric  woos  my  wife  "  — 
A  lie  by  which  he  thought  he  could  subdue  me  to  his  will. 


I  knew  that  you  were  near  me  when  I  let  him  kiss  my  brow ; 

Well,  he  kiss'd  me  on  the  lips,  I  was  jealous,  anger'd,  vain, 
And  I  meant  to  make  you  jealous.     Are  you  jealous  of  me  now  ? 

Your  pardon,  O  my  love,  if  I  ever  gave  you  pain. 


You  never  once  accused  me,  but  I  wept  alone,  and  sigh'd 
In  the  winter  of  the  Present  for  the  summer  of  the  Past ; 

That  icy  winter  silence  —  how  it  froze  you  from  your  bride, 
Tho'  I  made  one  barren  effort  to  break  it  at  the  last. 


I  brought  you,  you  remember,  these  roses,  when  I  knew 
You  were  parting  for  the  war,  and  you  took  them  tho*  you  frown'd ; 

You  frown'd  and  yet  you  kiss'd  them.    All  at  once  the  trumpet  blew. 
And  you  spurred  your  fiery  horse,  and  you  hurl'd  them  to  the  ground. 


You  parted  for  the  Holy  War  without  a  word  to  me. 
And  clear  myself  unask'd  —  not  I.     My  nature  was  too  proud. 

And  him  I  saw  but  once  again,  and  far  away  was  he, 

When  I  was  praying  in  a  storm  —  the  crash  was  long  and  loud  — 


That  God  would  ever  slant  His  bolt  from  falling  on  your  head  — 
Then  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  he  was  coming  down  the  fell  — 

I  clapt  my  hands.     The  sudden  fire  from  Heaven  had  dash'd  him  dead, 
And  sent  him  charred  and  blasted  to  the  deathless  fire  of  Hell. 


See,  I  sinn'd  but  for  a  moment.    I  repented  and  repent, 
And  trust  myself  forgiven  by  the  God  to  whom  I  kneel. 

A  little  nearer  ?     Yes.     I  shall  hardly  be  content 
Till  I  be  leper  like  yourself,  my  love,  from  head  to  heel. 
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0  foolish  dreams,  that  you,  that  I,  would  slight  our  marriage  oath: 
I  held  you  at  that  moment  even  dearer  than  before ; 

Now  God  has  made  you  leper  in  His  loving  care  for  both, 
That  we  might  cling  together,  never  doubt  each  other  more. 

XXIV. 

The  Priest,  who  join'd  you  to  the  dead,  has  join'd  our  hands  of  old; 

If  man  and  wife  be  but  one  flesh,  let  mine  be  leprous  too. 
As  dead  from  all  the  human  race  as  if  beneath  the  mould; 

If  you  be  dead,  then  I  am  dead,  who  only  live  for  you. 

XXV. 

Would  Earth  tho'  hid  in  cloud  not  be  followed  by  the  Moon  ? 

The  leech  forsake  the  dying  bed  for  terror  of  his  life  ? 
The  shadow  leave  the  Substance  in  the  brooding  light  of  noon  ? 

Or  if  /  had  been  the  leper  would  you  have  left  the  wife  ? 

XXVI. 

Not  take  them  ?     Still  you  wave  me  off — poor  roses  —  must  I  go  — 
I  have  worn  them  year  by  year  —  from  the  bush  we  both  had  set  — 

What  1  fling  them  to  you  ?  — well  —  that  were  hardly  gracious.    No ! 
Your  plague  but  passes  by  the  touch.     A  little  nearer  yet ! 

XXVII. 

There,  there  I  he  buried  you,  the  Priest ;  the  Priest  is  not  to  blame, 
He  joins  us  once  again,  to  his  either  office  true : 

1  thank  him.    I  am  happy,  happy.     Kiss  me.     In  the  name 
Of  the  everlasting  God,  I  will  live  and  die  with  you. 

[Dbatt  Milhan  has  remarked  that  the  protection  and  care  afforded  by  the  Ohurch  to  this 
blighted  race  of  lepers  was  among  the  most  beautiful  of  its  offices  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  leprosy  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  supposed  to  be  a  legacy  of  the 
crusades,  but  was  in  all  probability  the  offspring  of  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet,  miserable 
lodging  and  clothing,  physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  services  of  the  Church  in  the 
seclusion  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  were  most  affv^cting.  The  stern  duty  of  looking  to 
the  public  welfare  is  tempered  with  exquisite  compassion  for  the  victims  of  this  loathsome 
disease.  The  ritual  for  the  sequestration  of  the  leprous  differed  little  from  the  burial 
service.  After  the  leper  had  been  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  the  priest  conducted  him 
into  the  church,  the  leper  singing  the  psalm  ''Libera  me  domine,"  and  the  crucifix  and 
bearer  going  before.  In  the  church  a  black  cloth  was  stretched  over  two  trestles  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  the  leper  leaning  at  its  side  devoutly  heard  mass.  The  priest,  taking  up  a  little 
earth  in  his  cloak,  threw  it  on  one  of  the  leper's  feet,  and  put  him  out  of  the  church,  if  it  did 
DOt  rain  too  heavily;  took  him  to  his  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  and  then  uttered  the 
prohibitions:  '•  I  forbid  you  entering  the  church  ...  or  entering  the  company  of  others.  I 
forbid  you  quitting  your  home  without  your  leper's  dress."  He  concluded:  "Take  this 
dress,  and  wear  it  in  token  of  humility;  take  these  gloves,  take  this  clapper,  as  a  sign  that 
you  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  any  one.  You  are  not  to  be  indignant  at  being  thus  separated 
from  others,  and  as  to  your  little  wants,  good  people  will  provide  for  you,  and  God  will  not 
desert  you."  Then  in  this  old  ritual  follow  these  sad  words:  "  When  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  the  leper  shall  pass  out  of  this  world,  he  shall  be  buried  in  his  hut,  and  not  in  the  church< 

Jrard."  At  first  there  was  a  doubt  whether  wives  should  follow  their  husbands  who  had  been 
eprons,  or  remain  in  the  world  and  marry  again.  The  Church  decided  that  the  marriage- 
tie  was  indissoluble,  and  so  bestowed  on  these  unhappy  beings  this  immense  source  of  con- 
Bolation.  With  a  love  stronger  than  this  living  death,  lepers  were  followed  into  banishment 
from  the  haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful  wives.  Readers  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Essays  on 
Ecclesiastical  Riography  will  recollect  the  description  of  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  how,  controllins^  his  involuntary  disgust,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  washed  the  feet  and 
dressed  the  sores  of  the  lepers,  once  at  least  reverently  applying  his  lips  to  their  wounds.— 
Bouchbr-James.] 

This  ceremony  of  ^uast-bnrial  varied  considerably  at  different  times  and  in  different  places. 
In  some  cases  a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  leper's  face  was  often  covered  during  the  service. 
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TO  ULYSSES. 

"  UlysBes,"  the  title  of  a  number  of  eesays 
by  W.  G.  Palgrave.  He  died  at  Monte  Video 
before  seeing  either  this  volume  or  my 
poem. 

I. 

Ulysses,  much-experienced  man, 
Whose  eyes  have  known  this  glohe 

of  ours, 
Her  tribes  of  men,  and  trees,  and 
flowers. 
From  Corrientes  to  Japan. 


To  you  that  bask  below  the  Line, 
I  soaking  here  in  winter  wet  — 
The  century's  three  strong  eights 
have  met 

To  drag  me  down  to  seventy-nine. 

III. 
In  summer  if  I  reach  my  day — 
To  you,  yet  young,  who  breathe  the 

balm 
Of  summer- winters  by  the  palm 
And  orange  grove  of  Paraguay, 

IV. 

I  tolerant  of  the  colder  time, 

Who  love  the  winter  woods,  to  trace 
On  paler  heavens   the    branching 
grace 

Of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime, 

V. 

And  see  my  cedar  green,  and  there 
My  giant  ilex  keeping  leaf 
When  frost  is  keen  and  days  are 
brief  — 

Or  marvel  how  in  English  air 

VI. 

My  yucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 
Altho'  the  months  have  scarce  be- 
gun, 
Has  push'd  toward  our  faintest  sun 

A  spike  of  half-accomplish'd  bells  — 

VII. 

Or  watch  the  waving  pine  which  here 
The  warrior  of  Caprera  set,^ 

1  Garibaldi  said  to  me,  alluding  to  his  bar* 
ren  island,  "  I  wish  I  bad  your  trees." 


A  name  that  earth  will  not  forget 
Till  earth  has  roU'd  her  latest  year— r 


vni. 


I,  once  half-crazed  for  larger  light 
On  broader  zones  beyond  the  foam, 
But  chaining  fancy  now  at  home 

Among  the  quarried  downs  of  Wight, 


Not  less  would  yield  full  thanks  to 
you 
For  your  rich  gift,  your  tale  of 

lands 
I  know  not,i  your  Arabian  sands ; 
Your  cane,  your  palm,  tree-fern,  bam- 
boo, 

X. 

The    wealth    of   tropic    bower    and 
brake ; 
Tour  Oriental  Eden-isles,  ^ 
Where  man,  nor  only  Nature  smiles ; 

Your  wonder  of  the  boiling  lake ;  ^ 


Phra-Chai,  the  Shadow  of  the  Best,* 
Phra-bat*  the   step;    your  Pontic 

coast ; 
Crag-cloister;®  Anatolian  Ghost;'' 
Hong-Kong,^   Earnac,^  and  all   the 
rest. 


Thro'  which  I  followed  line  by  line 
Your  leading  hand,  and  came,  my 

friend. 
To  prize  your  various  book,  and 
send 
A  gift  of  slenderer  value,  mine. 

>  The  tale  of  Nejd. 
«  The  Philippines, 
s  In  Dominica. 

*  The  shadow  of  the  Lord.  Certain  ob. 
scure  markings  on  a  rock  in  Siam,  which  ex- 
press the  image  of  Budda  to  the  Buddhist 
more  or  less  distinctly  according  to  his  faith 
and  his  moral  worth. 

B  The  footstep  of  the  Lord  on  another 
rock. 

•  The  monastery  of  Sumelas. 
»  Anatolian  Spectre  stories. 

«  The  three  cities. 
9  Travels  in  Egypt. 
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TO  MARY  BOYLE. 

WITH  THB   FOLLOWING   POEM. 


**  Sprino-flowers  " !  While  you  still 
delay  to  take 
Your  leave  of  Town, 
Our  elm  tree's  ruddy-hearted  blossom- 
flake 
Is  fluttering  down. 

n. 

Be  truer  to  your  promise.    There !  I 
heard 

One  cuckoo  call. 
Be  needle  to  the  magnet  of  your  word. 

Nor  wait,  till  all 

m. 

Our  vernal  bloom  from  every  vale  and 
plain 
And  garden  pass, 
And  all  the  gold  from  each  laburnum 
chain 
Drop  to  the  grass. 


Is  memory  with  your  Marian  gone  to 
rest, 
Dead  with  the  dead  ? 
For  ere  she  left  us,  when  we  met,  you 
prest 
My  hand,  and  said 


*'I  come  with  your  spring-flowers." 
You  came  not,  friend ; 
My  birds  would  sing, 
You  heard  not.   Take  then  this  spring- 
flower  I  send, 
This  song  of  spring, 


Found   yesterday  —  forgotten    mine 
own  rhyme 

By  mine  old  self, 
As  I  shall  be  forgotten  by  old  Time, 

Laid  on  the  shelf  — 


A  rhyme  that  flower'd  betwixt  the 
whitening  sloe 
And  kingcup  blaze, 
And  more  than  half  a  hundred  years 
ago, 
In  rick-fire  days, 


When  Dives  loathed  the  times,  and 
paced  his  land 
In  fear  of  worse. 
And  sanguine  Lazarus  felt  a  vacant 
hand 
Fill  with  his  purse. 

IX. 

For  lowly  minds  were  madden'd  to 
the  height 
By  tongues ter  tricks, 
And  once  —  I  well  remember  that  red 
night 
When  thirty  ricks. 


All  flaming,  made  an  English  home- 
stead Hell  — 
These  hands  of  mine 
Have  helpt  to  pass  a  bucket  from  the 
well 
Along  the  line. 


When  this  bare  dome  had  not  begun 
to  gleam 
Thro'  youthful  curls. 
And  you  were  then  a  lover's  fairy 
dream. 
His  girl  of  girls ; 

XII. 

And  you,  that  now  are  lonely,  and 
with  Grief 
Sit  face  to  face, 
Might  find  a  flickering  glimmer  of 
relief 
In  change  of  place. 
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XIII. 

What  use  to  brood  ?  this  life  of  min- 
gled pains 
And  joys  to  me. 
Despite  of  every  Faith  and  Creed, 
remains 
^  The  Mystery. 

XIV. 

Let  golden  youth  bewail  the  friend, 
the  wife, 
For  ever  gone. 
He  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro' 
desert  life 
,  Without  the  one. 


The  silver  year  should  cease  to  mourn 
and  sigh  — 
Not  long  to  wait — 
So  close  are  we,  dear  Mary,  you  and 

To  that  dim  gate. 

XVI. 

k       Take,  read!  and  be  the  faults  your 
'  Poet  makes 

Or  many  or  few, 
He  rests  content,  if  his  young  music 
wakes 
A  wish  in  you 


To  change  our  dark  Queen-city,  all 
)  her  realm 

Of  sound  and  smoke. 
For  his  clear  heaven,  and  these  few 
lanes  of  elm 
And  whispering  oak. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SPRING. 

Thb  groundflame  of  the  crocus  breaks 
the  mould, 
Fair  Spring  slides  hither  o'er  the 
Southern  sea, 

Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  snow- 
drop cold 


That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the 
bee: 
Come  Spring,  for  now  from  all  the 
dripping  eaves 
The  spear  of  ice  has  wept  itself 
away. 
And  hour  by  hour  unfolding  wood- 
bine leaves 
O'er  his  uncertain  shadow  droops 
the  day. 
She  comes!     The  loosen'd  rivulets 
run; 
The    frost-bead    melts    upon    her 
golden  hair ; 
Her  mantle,  slowly  greening  in  the 
Sun, 
Now  wraps  her  close,  now  arching 

leaves  her  bare 
To  breaths  of  balmier  air ; 


Up  leaps  the  lark,  gone  wild  to  wel- 
come her. 
About  her   glance    the    tits,   and 
shriek  the  jays, 
Before  her  skims  the  jubilant  wood- 
pecker, 
The  linnet's  bosom  blushes  at  her 
gaze. 
While  round  her  brows  a  woodland 
culver  flits. 
Watching  her  large  light  eyes  and 
gracious  looks. 
And  in  her  open  palm  a  halcyon  sits 
Patient  —  the  secret    splendor    of 
the  brooks. 
Come  Spring!    She  comes  on  waste 
and  wood, 
On  farm  and  field :  but  enter  also 
here. 
Diffuse  thyself  at  will  thro*  all  my 
blood, 
And,  tho'  thy  violet  sicken  into  sere, 
Lodge  with  me  all  the  year ! 


Once  more  a  downy  drift  against  the 
brakes, 
Self -darken 'd  in  the  sky,  descend- 
ing slow ! 

But  gladly  see  I  thro'  the  wavering 
flakes 
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Ton  blanching  apricot  like  snow  in 
snow. 
These  will  thine  eyes  not  brook  in 
forest-paths, 
On  their  perpetual  pine,  nor  round 
the  beech ; 
They  fuse  themselves  to  little  spicy 
baths, 
Solved  in  the  tender  blushes  of  the 
peach ; 
They  lose  themselves  and  die 
On  that  new  life  that  gems  the 
hawthorn  line; 
Thy  gay  lent-lilies   wave    and    put 
them  by, 
And  out  once  more  in  vamish'd 

glory  shine 
Thy  stars  of  celandine. 


She  floats  across  the  hamlet.    Heaven 
lours, 
But  in  the  tearful  splendor  of  her 
smiles 
I  see  the  slowly-thickening  chestnut 
towers 
Fill  out  the  spaces  by  the  barren 
tiles. 
Now  past  her  feet  the  swallow  cir- 
cling flies, 
A  clamorous  cuckoo  stoops  to  meet 
her  hand; 
Her  light    makes    rainbows   in    my 
closing  eyes, 
I  hear  a  charm  of  song  thro'  all 
the  land. 
Come,  Spring  1    She  comes,  and  Earth 
is  glad 
To  roll  her  North  below  thy  deep- 
ening dome. 
But  ere  thy  maiden  birk  be  wholly 
clad, 
And   these  low  bushes  dip    their 

twigb  in  foam. 
Make  all  true  hearths  thy  home. 


Across  my  garden!   and  the  thicket 
stirs, 
The  fountain  pulses  high  in  sunnier 
jets. 


The  blackcap  warbles,  and  the  turtle 
purrs. 
The  starling  claps  his  tiny  casta- 
nets. 
Still  round  her  forehead  wheels  the 
woodland  dove. 
And  scatters  on    her    throat    the 
sparks  of  dew. 
The  kingcup  fills  her  footprint,  and 
above 
Broaden  the  glowing  isles  of  ver- 
nal blue. 
Hail  ample  presence  of  a  Queen, 

Bountiful,  beautiful,  apparell'd  gay, 
Whose  mantle,  every  shade  of  glanc- 
ing green, 
Flies  back  in  fragrant  breezes  to 

display 
A  tunic  white  as  May ! 


She  whispers,  "From  the    South  I 
bring  you  balm. 
For  on  a  tropic  mountain  was   I 
born, 
While  some  dark  dweller  by  the  coco- 
palm 
Watch'd   my  far    meadow    zoned 
with  airy  morn ; 
From  under  rose  a  muffled  moan  of 
floods ; 
I  sat  beneath  a  solitude  of  snow ; 
There  no   one  came,  the  turf    was 
fresh,  the  woods 
Plunged  gulf  on  gulf  thro'  all  their 
vales  below. 
I  saw  beyond  their  silent  tops 
The  steaming  marshes  of  the  scar- 
let cranes. 
The  slant  seas  leaning  on  the  man- 
grove copse, 
And  summer  basking  in  the  sultry 

plains 
About  a  land  of  canes ; 


"Then  from  my  vapor-girdle  soar- 
ing forth 
I  scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of 
the  birds. 
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And  drank  the  dews  and  drizzle  of 
the  North, 
That  I  might  mix  with  men,  and 
hear  their  words 
On  pathway 'd  plains ;  for  —  while  my 
hand  exults 
Within  the  bloodless  heart  of  lowly 
flowers 
To  work  old  laws  of  Love  to  fresh 
results, 
Thro'   manifold    effect  of    simple 
powers  — 
I  too  would  teach  the  man 

Beyond  the  darker  hour  to  see  the 
bright, 
That  his  fresh  life  may  close  as  it 
began, 
The    still-fulfilling    promise  of    a 

light 
Narrowing  the  bounds  of  night." 


So  wed  thee  with  my  soul,  that  I  may 
mark 
The  coming  year's  great  good  and 
Taried  ills, 
And    new    developments,    whatever 
spark 
Be  struck  from  out  the  clash  of 
warring  wills ; 
Or  whether,  since  our  nature  cannot 
rest, 
The  smoke  of  war's  volcano  burst 
again 
From    hoary    deeps    that    belt    the 
changeful  West, 
Old    Empires,    dwellings    of    the 
kings  of  men ; 
Or  should  those  fail,  that  hold  the 
helm. 
While  the  long  day  of  knowledge 
grows  and  warms, 
And  in  the  heart  of  this  most  ancient 
realm 
A  hateful  voice   be    utter'd,  and 

alarms 
Sounding  <'  To  arms  !  to  arms ! " 


A  simpler,  saner   lesson   might   he 
learn 


Who   reads   thy   gradual  process, 
Holy  Spring. 
Thy  leaves  possess  the  season  in  their 
turn, 
And  in  their  time  thy  warblers  rise 
on  wing. 
How  surely  glidest  thou  from  March 
to  May, 
And    changest,   breathing   it,  the 
sullen  wind, 
Thy  scope  of  operation,  day  by  day, 
Larger  and  fuller,  like  the  human 
mind! 
Thy  warmths  from  bud  to  bud 
Accomplish  that  blind  model  in  the 
seed, 
And  men  have  hopes,  which  race  the 
restless  blood, 
That  after  many  changes  may  suc- 
ceed 
Life,  which  is  Life  indeed. 


MERLIN  AND  THE   GLEAM. 


O  YOUNG  Mariner, 
You  from  the  haven 
Under  the  sea- cliff, 
You  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 
With  eyes  of  wonder, 
/  am  Merlin, 
And  /  am  dying, 
/  am  Merlin 
Who  follow  The  Gleam. 


Mighty  the  Wizard 
Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me 
And  learn'd  me  Magic ! 
Great  the  Master, 
And  sweet  the  Magic, 
When  over  the  valley. 
In  early  summers, 
Over  the  mountain, 
On  human  faces, 
And  all  around  me, 
Moving  to  melody, 
Floated  The  Gleam. 
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Once  at  the  croak  of  a  Raven 

who  crost  it, 
A  barbarous  people, 
Blind  to  the  magic, 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarl'd  at  and  cursed  me. 
A  demon  vezt  me, 
The  light  retreated, 
The  landskip  darkened, 
The  melody  deaden'd, 
The  Master  whisper'd 
"  Follow  The  Gleam." 


Then  to  the  melody. 
Over  a  wilderness 
Gliding,  and  glancing  at 
Elf  of  the  woodland, 
Gnome  of  the  cavern. 
Griffin  and  Giant, 
And  dancing  of  Fairies 
In  desolate  hollows, 
And  wraiths  of  the  mountain. 
And  rolling  of  dragons 
By  warble  of  water, 
Or  cataract  music 
Of  falling  torrents, 
Flitted  The  Gleam. 


Down  from  the  mountain 

And  over  the  level. 

And  streaming  and  shining  on 

Silent  river. 

Silvery  willow, 

Pasture  and  plowland, 

Horses  and  oxen. 

Innocent  maidens, 

Garrulous  children. 

Homestead  and  harvest. 

Reaper  and  gleaner. 

And  rough-ruddy  faces 

Of  lowly  labor, 

SiidedThe  Gleam.— 


Then,  with  a  melody 
Stronger  and  statelier, 
Led  me  at  length 
To  the  city  and  palace 


Of  Arthur  the  king ; 
Touch'd  at  the  golden 
Cross  of  the  churches. 
Flashed  on  the  Tournament, 
Flickered  and  bicker'd 
From  helmet  to  helmet. 
And  last  on  the  forehead 
Of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Rested  The  Gleam. 


Clouds  and  darkness 

Closed  upon  Camelot ; 

Arthur  had  vanished 

I  knew  not  whither, 

The  king  who  loved  me. 

And  cannot  die ; 

For  out  of  the  darkness 

Silent  and  slowly 

The  Gleam,  that  had  waned  to  a 

wintry  glimmer 
On  icy  fallow 
And  faded  forest, 
Drew  to  the  valley 
Named  of  the  shadow, 
And  slowly  brightening 
Out  of  the  glimmer. 
And  slowly  moving  again  to  a 

melody 
Yearningly  tender. 
Fell  on  the  shadow. 
No  longer  a  shadow, 
But  clothed  with  The  Gleam. 


And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward, 

Wed  to  the  melody. 

Sang  thro*  the  world ; 

And  slower  and  fainter. 

Old  and  weary. 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  whenever 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city. 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man's  garden, 

The  mortal  hillock. 

Would  break  into  blossom ; 

And  so  to  the  land's 

Last  limit  I  came • 

And  can  no  longer. 
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But  die  rejoicing, 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood, 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 

Hovers  The  Gleam. 


Not  of  the  sunlight, 
Not  of  the  moonlight, 
Not  of  the  starlight  1 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 
And  crowd  your  canvas. 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin. 
After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  The  Gleam. 


ROMNEY'S  REMORSE. 

"I  read  Hayley's  Life  of  Romney  the 
other  day  —  RonjDey  wanted  but  education 
and  reading  to  make  him  a  very  fiue  painter; 
but  his  ideal  was  not  high  nor  fixed.  How 
touching  is  the  clos.  of  bis  lif  !  He  married 
at  nineteen,  and  because  Sir  Joshua,  and 
others  had  said  that  '  marriage  spoilt  an 
artist'  almost  immediately  left  his  wife  in 
the  North  and  scarce  saw  her  till  the  end  of 
his  life;  when  old,  nearly  mad  and  quite 
desolate,  he  went  back  to  her  and  sh«>  re- 
ceived him  and  nursed  him  till  be  died. 
This  quiet  act  of  hers  is  worth  all  Romney 's 
pictures!  even  as  a  matter  of  Art,  I  am 
sure."  (ZcWers  and  Literary  Remains  of 
Edward  Fitzgeraldt  vol.  i.) 

"  Beat,  little  heart  —  I  give  you  this 

and  this  "  — 
Who  are  you?     What!  the  Lady 

Hamilton  ? 
Good,  I  am  never  weary  painting  you. 
To  sit  once  more  ?     Cassandra,  Hebe, 

Joan, 
Or  spinning  at  your  wheel  beside  the 

vine  — 
Bacchante,  what  you  will;  and  if  I 

fail 
To  conjure  and  concentrate  into  form 
And  color  all  you  are,  the  fault  is  less 


In  me  than  Art.    What  Artist  ever 

yet 
Could  make  pure  light  live  on  the 

canvas  ?     Art ! 
Why  should  I  so  disrelish  that  short 

word? 
Where  am  I  ?  snow  on  all  the  hills ! 

so  hot, 
So  fever'd!   never  colt  would  more 

delight 
To   roll   himself    in   meadow  grass 

than  I 
To  wallow  in  that  winter  of  the  hills. 
Nurse,  were  you  hired  ?  or  came  of 

your  own  will 
To  wait  on  one  so  broken,  so  forlorn  ? 
Have  I  not  met  you  somewhere  long 

ago? 
I  am  all  but  sure  I  have  —  in  Kendal 

church  — 

0  yes!    I   hired  you  for  a   season 

there. 
And  then  we  parted;  but  you  look  so 

kind 
That  you  will  not  deny  my  sultry 

throat 
One  draught  of  icy  water.    There  — 

you  spill 
The  drops  upon  my  forehead.    Your 

hand  shakes. 

1  am  ashamed.    I  am  a  trouble  to 

you. 
Could   kneel    for  your  forgiveness. 

Are  they  tears? 
For  me  —  they  do  me  too  much  grace 

—  for  me  ? 
O  Mary,  Mary ! 

Vexing  you  with  words ! 
Words  only,  born  of  fever,  or  the 

fumes 
Of  that  dark  opiate  dose  you  gave 

me,  —  words, 
Wild  babble.    I  have  stumbled  back 

again 
Into  the  common  day,  the  sounder 

self. 
God  stay  me  there,  if  only  for  your 

sake. 
The  truest,  kindliest,  noblest-hearted 

wife 
That  ever  wore  a  Christian  marriage- 
ring. 
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My  curse  upon  the  Master's  apo- 
thegm , 
That  wife  and  children  drag  an  Artist 

down! 
This    seem'd    my    lodestar    in    the 

Heaven  of  Art, 
And  lured  me  from  the  household 

fire  on  earth. 
To  you  my  days  have  been  a  life-long 

lie, 
Grafted  on  half  a  truth,  and  tho'  you 

say 
"Take  comfort,  you  have  won  the 

Painter's  fame ; " 
The  best  in  me  that  sees  the  worst  in 

me, 
And  groans  to  see  it,  finds  no  com- 

fort  there. 
What  fame?    I  am  not  Raphael, 

Titian  —  no 
Nor  even  a  Sir  Joshua,  some  will  cry. 
Wrong  there!    The  painter's  fame? 

but  mine,  that  grew 
Blown  into  glittering  by  the  popular 

breath. 
May  float  awhile  beneath  the  sun, 

may  roll 
The  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  about 

it  — 

There! 
The  color'd  bubble  bursts  above  the 

abyss 
Of  Darkness,  utter  Lethe. 

Is  it  so  ? 
Her  sad  eyes  plead  for  my  own  fame 

with  me 
To  make  it  dearer. 

Look,  the  sun  has  risen 
To  flame  along  another  dreary  day. 
Your  hand.     How  bright   you  keep 

your  marriage-ring ! 
Raise  me.    I  thank  you. 

Has  your  opiate  then 
Bred  this  black  mood  ?  or  am  I  con- 
scious, more 
Than  other  Masters,  of  the  chasm 

between 
Work  and  Ideal  ?     Or  does  the  gloom 
of  Age 


And    suffering    cloud    the   height   I 

stand  upon 
Even  from  myself?  stand?  stood  .  . . 

no  more. 

And  yet 
The  world  would  lose,  if  such  a  wife 

as  you 
Should  vanish  unrecorded.    Might  I 

crave 
One  favor?     I  am  bankrupt  of  all 

claim 
On  your  obedience,  and  my  strongest 

wish 
Falls  flat  before  your  least  unwilling- 
ness. 
Still  would  you  —  if  it  please  you  — 

sit  to  me  ? 
I  dream'd  last  night  of  that  clear 

summer  noon, 
When  seated  on  a  rock,  and  foot  to 

foot 
With  your  own  shadow  in  the  placid 

lake, 
You  claspt  our  infant  daughter,  heart 

to  heart. 
I  had    been    among    the    hills,  and 

brought  you  down 
A  length  of  staghom-moss,  and  this 

you  twined 
About  lier  cap.    I  see  the  picture  yet. 
Mother  and  child.    A  sound  from  far 

away. 
No  louder  than  a  bee   among   the 

flowers, 
A  fall  of  water  luU'd  the  noon  asleep. 
You  stiird  it  for  the  moment  with  a 

song 
Which  often  echo'd  in  me,  while  I 

stood 
Before  the  great    Madonna-master- 
pieces 
Of  ancient  Art  in  Paris,  or  in  Rome. 
Mary,  my  crayons !  if  I  can,  I  will. 
You  should  have  been  —  I  might  have 

made  you  once, 
Had  I  but  known  you  as  I  know  you 

now  — 
The  true  Alcestis  of  the  time.    Your 

song  — 
Sit,  listen !    I  remember  it,  a  proof 
That  I  — even  I  —  at  times  remem- 
bered you. 
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<<  Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart !  beat, 

beat! 
Beat  upon  mine !  you  are  mine,  my 

sweet ! 
All  mine  from  your  pretty  blue  eyes 
to  your  feet, 
^  My  sweet." 

Less    profile!    turn    to    me — three- 
quarter  face. 
"Sleep,  little  blossom,  my  honey, 

my  bliss ! 
For  I  give  you  this,  and  I  give  you 

this! 
And  I  blind  your  pretty  blue  eyes 
with  a  kiss ! 
.  Sleep!" 

f     Too  early  blinded  by  the    kiss    of 
'  death  — 

"  Father  and  Mother  will   watch 
I  you  grow  "  — 

I      You  watch'd,  not  I,  she  did  not  grow, 
she  died. 

"  Father  and  Mother  will  watch 

you  grow, 
And  gather   the   roses    whenever 

they  blow, 
And  find  the  white  heather  wherever 

you  go, 

My  sweet." 

Ah,  my  white  heather  only  grows  in 

heaven 
"With    Milton's    amaranth.       There, 

there,  there !  a  child 
Had  shamed  me  at  it  —  Down,  you 

idle  tools, 
Stampt    into    dust  —  tremulous,    all 

awry, 
Blurr'd  like  a  landskip  in  a  rufiled 

pool,  — 
Not  one  stroke  firm.    This  Art,  that 

harlot-like 
Seduced  me  from    you,  leaves   me 

harlot-like, 
Who  love  her    still,  and  whimper, 

impotent 
To  win  her  back  before  I  die  —  and 

then  — 
Then,  in  the  loud  world's   bastard 

judgment-day. 


One   truth  will  damn  me  with  the 

mindless  mob. 
Who  feel  no  touch  of  my  temptation, 

more 
More  than  all  the  myriad  lies,  that 

blacken  round 
The  corpse  of  every  man  that  gains  a 

name; 
«  This  model  husband,  this  fine  Art- 
ist"!   Fool, 
What  matters?      Six  foot  deep  of 

burial  mould 
Will  dull  their  comments !    Ay,  but 

when  the  shout 
Of  His  descending  peals  from  Heaven, 

and  throbs 
Thro'  earth,  and  all  her  graves,  if  He. 

should  ask 
**Why  left  you  wife  and  children? 

for  my  sake, 
According  to  my  word  ?  "  and  I  replied 
"  Nay,  Lord,  for -4rf,"  why,  that  would 

sound  so  mean 
That  all  the  dead,  who  wait  the  doom 

of  Hell 
For  bolder  sins  than  mine,  adulteries. 
Wife-murders,  —  nay,  the     ruthless 

Mussulman 
Who  flings  his  bowstrung  Harem  in 

the  sea, 
Would  turn,  and  glare  at  me,  and 

point  and  jeer, 
And  gibber  at  the  worm,  who,  living, 

made 
The  wife  of  wives  a  widow-bride,  and 

lost 
Salvation  for  a  sketch. 

I  am  wild  again ! 
The  coals  of  fire  you  heap  upon  my  i^ 

head 
Have  crazed  me.    Someone  knocking 

there  witliout  ? 
No!     Will  my  Indian  brother  come? 

to  find 
Me  or  my  coffin  ?     Should  I  know  the 

man? 
This  worn-out  Reason  dying  in  her 

house 
May  leave  the  windows  blinded,  and 

if  so, 
Bid  him  farewell  for  me,  and  teU 

him  — 
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Hope! 
I   hear  a  death-bed   Angel  whisper 

"Hope." 
"  The  miserable  have  no  medicine 
But  only  Hope ! "     He  said  it  .  .  . 

in  the  play. 
His  crime  was  of  the  senses ;  of  the 

mind 
Mine ;  worse,  cold,  calculated. 

Tell  my  son  — 
0  let  me  lean  my  head  upon  your 

breast. 


"  Beat  little  heart "  on  this  fool  brain 
of  mine. 

I  once  had  friends  —  and  many  — 
none  like  you. 

I  love  you  more  than  when  we  mar- 
ried.    Hope ! 

O  yes,  I  hope,  or  fancy  that,  perhaps, 

Human  forgiveness  touches  heaven, 
and  thence  — 

For  you  forgive  me,  you  are  sure  of 
that  — 

Reflected,8end8  a  light  on  the  forgiven. 


PARNASSUS. 

Szegi  monumentum  .  .  . 
Quod  non  .  .  . 
PoBsit  diruere  .  .  . 

.  .  .  fnnumerabilis. 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. — Hobaob. 


I. 

What  be  those  crown'd  forms  high  over  the  sacred  fountain  ? 

Bards,  that  the  mighty  Muses  have  raised  to  the  heights  of  the  mountain, 

And  over  the  flight  of  the  Ages !     O  Goddesses,  help  me  up  thither ! 

Lightning  may  shrivel  the  laurel  of  Caesar,  but  mine  would  not  wither. 

Steep  is  the  mountain,  but  you,  you  will  help  me  to  overcome  it. 

And  stand  with  my  head  in  the  zenith,  and  roll  my  voice  from  the  summit 

Sounding  forever  and  ever  thro'  Earth  and  her  listening  nations, 

And  mizt  with  the  great  Sphere-music  of  stars  and  of  constellations. 


What  be  those  two  shapes  high  over  the  sacred  fountain. 
Taller  than  all  the  Muses,  and  huger  than  all  the  mountain  ? 
On  those  two  known  peaks  they  stand  ever  spreading  and  heightening; 
Poet,  that  evergreen  laurel  is  blasted  by  more  than  lightning ! 
Look,  in  their  deep  double  shadow  the  crown'd  ones  all  disappearing ! 
Sing  like  a  bird  and  be  happy,  nor  hope  for  a  deathless  hearing ! 
"Sounding  forever  and  ever?  "  pass  on!  the  sight  confuses  — 
These  are  Astronomy  and  Geology,  terrible  Muses ! 


If  the  lips  were  tonch'd  with  Are  from  off  a  pure  Pierian  altar, 
Tho'  their  music  here  be  mortal  need  the  singer  greatly  care  ? 
Other  songs  for  other  worlds!  the  fire  within  him  would  not  falter; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  vanish,  Homer  here  is  Homer  there. 
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BY  AN  EVOLUTIONIST. 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a  man, 

And  the  man  said  "  Am  I  your  debtor  ?  " 
And  the  Lord  — "  Not  yet :  but  make  it  as  clean  as  yoa  can, 

And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better." 

I. 
If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  my  soul  uncertain,  or  a  fable, 

Why  not  bask  amid  the  senses  while  the  sun  of  morning  shines, 
I,  the  finer  brute  rejoicing  in  my  hounds,  and  in  my  stable, 

Youth  and  Health,  and  birth  and  wealth,  and  choice  of  women  and  of  wines  ? 

II. 
What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  Old  Age,  save  breaking  my  bones  on  the 
rack  ? 
Would  I  had  past  in  the  morning  that  looks  so  bright  from  afar  1 

OLD  AGE. 

Done  for  thee  ?  starved  the  wild  beast  that  was  linkt  with  thee  eighty  years 
back. 
Less  weight  now  for  the  ladder-of -heaven  that  hangs  on  a  star. 

I. 
If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  tho'  somewhat  finer  than  their  own, 

I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.     Shall  the  royal  voice  be  mute  ? 
No,  but  if  the  rebel  subject  seek  to  drag  me  from  the  throne, 

Hold  the  sceptre.  Human  Soul,  and  rule  thy  Province  of  the  brute. 

II. 
I  have  climb'd  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and  I  gaze  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 

Where  I  sank  with  the  body  at  times  in  the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire. 
But  I  hear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the  Man  is  quiet  at  last 

As  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life  with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  is 
higher. 


FAR  — FAR  — AWAY. 

(for  MUSIC.) 

What  sight  so  lured  him  thro*  the 

fields  he  knew 
As   where   earth's   green    stole    into 

heaven's  own  hue. 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

What  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native 

dells  ?  . 

The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening 

bells 

Far  —  far  —  away. 


What   vague    world-whisper,  mystic 

pain  or  joy. 
Thro'  those  three  words  would  haunt 

him  when  a  boy 

Far — far — away  ? 

A  whisper  from  his  dawn  of  life  ?  a 

breath 
From   some   fair  dawn    beyond   the 

doors  of  death 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

Far,   far,   how  far?    from   o'er    the 

gates  of  Birth, 
The  faint  horizons,  all  the  bounds  of 

earth, 

Far  —  far  —  away  *? 
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Wiiat  charm  in   words,  a  charm  no 

words  could  give  ? 
O  dying  words,  can  Music  make  you 

live 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 


POLITICS. 

Wb  move,  the  wheel  must  always 
move, 
Nor  always  on  the  plain, 
And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  Wisdom  hopes  to  gain, 
Then  you  that  drive,  and  know  your 
Craft, 
Will  firmly  hold  the  rein, 
Nor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries. 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain, 
For  some  cry  "  Quick  "  and  some  cry 
"  Slow," 
But,  while  the  hills  remain, 
Up  hill  "Too-slow"  will   need  the 
whip, 
Down  hill  "  Too-quick  "  the  chain. 


BEAUTIFUL  CITY. 

Beautiful  city,  the  centre  and  crater 
of  European  confusion, 

0  you  with  your  passionate  shriek 
for  the  rights  of  an  equal  hu- 
manity, 

How  often  your  Re-volution  has 
proven  but  E-volution 

Roird  again  back  on  itself  in  the 
tides  of  a  civic  insanity  I 


THE  ROSES  ON  THE  TERRACE. 

Rose,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago, 
When  I  was  in  my  June,  you  in 
your  May, 
Two  words,  "  Mij  Rose  "  set  all  your 
face  aglow. 
And  now  that  I  am  white,  and  you 
are  gray, 
That  blush  of  fifty  years  ago,  my 
dear. 
Blooms  in  the  Past,  but  close  to 
me  to-day 


As  this  red  rose,  which  on  our  terrace 
here 
Glows  in  the  blue  of  fifty  milee 
away. 

THE  PLAY. 

Act   first,   this    Earth,  a    stage    so 
gloom'd  with  woe 
You  all  but  sicken  at  the  shifting 
scenes. 
And  yet  be  patient.    Our  Playwright 
may  show 
In  some  fifth  Act  what  this  wild 
Drama  means. 


ON  ONE    WHO  AFFECTED  AN 
EFFEMINATE  MANNER. 

While  man  and  woman  still  are  in- 
complete, 

I  prize  that  soul  where  man  and 
woman  meet. 

Which  types  all  Nature's  male  and 
female  plan. 

But,  friend,  man-woman  is  not 
woman-man. 


TO 


ONE    WHO     RAN     DOWN 
THE   ENGLISH. 

You  make  our  faults  too  gross,  and 
thence  maintain 

Our  darker  future.  May  your  fears 
be  vain ! 

At  times  the  small  black  fly  upon 
the  pane 

May  seem  the  black  ox  of  the  dis- 
tant plain. 


THE  SNOWDROP. 

Many,  many  welcomes 
February  fair-maid. 
Ever  as  of  old  time. 
Solitary  firstling, 
Coming  in  the  cold  time, 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time, 
Prophet  of  |lie  May  time. 
Prophet  of  the  roses, 
Many,  many  welcomes 
February  fair-maid  i 
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.       THE  THROSTLE. 
<<  Summer   ^ia    coming,    summer    is 
coming. 
I  know  it,  I  know  it,  T  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again, 
loTe  again," 
Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 
"  New,  new,  new,  new ! "    Is  it  then 
so  new 

That  you  should  carol  so  madly  ? 

''Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again, 
young  again," 
Never  a  prophet  so  crazy ! 
And    hardly  a  daisy  as    yet,  little 
friend. 
See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

**  Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy 
year!" 
O  warble  unchidden,  unbidden ! 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my 
dear, 
And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 


THE   OAK. 
Live  thy  Life, 

Young  and  old, 
Like  yon  oak, 
Bright  in  spring. 

Living  gold ; 

Summer-rich 

Then ;  and  then 
Autumn-changed, 
Soberer-hued 

Gold  again. 

All  his  leaves 

Eairn  at  length. 
Look,  he  stands. 
Trunk  and  bough. 

Naked  strength. 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

W.    G.    WARD. 

Farewell,   whose   like  on  earth  I 
shall  not  find, 
Whose  Faith  and  Work  were  bells 
of  full  accord. 
My  friend,   the  most  unworldly  of 
mankind, 
Most    generous  of  all  Ultraraon- 
tanes,  Ward, 
How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of 
mind  with  mind, 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy 
Lord! 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the 
bai^ 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems 
asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  fare- 
well. 

When  I  embark ; 

For  tho*  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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ACT  I 

SCENE   I.  —  Aldgate  richlt 
decorated 

Crowd.    Marshalmen. 

Marshalman.  Stand  back,  keep  a 
clear  lane !  When  will  her  Majesty 
I)ass,  sayst  thou  ?  why  now,  even 
now;  wherefore  draw  back  your 
lieads  and  your  horns  before  I  break 
them,  and  make  what  noise  you  will 
with  your  tongues,  so  it  be  not  trea- 
son. Long  live  Queen  Mary,  the  law- 
ful and  legitimate  daughter  of  Harry 
the  Eighth !    Shout,  knaves ! 

Citizens.  Long  live  Queen  Mary ! 

First  Citizen.  That's  a  har^word, 
legitimate ;  what  does  it  mean  ?      ^ 

Second  Citizen.   It  means  a  bastarS. 

Third  Citizen.  Nay,  it  means  true- 
born. 

First  Citizen.  Why,  didn't  the  Par- 
liament make  her  a  bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen.  No ;  it  was  the  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Third  Citizen.  That  was  after,  man ; 
that  was  after. 

First  Citizen.  Then  which  is  the 
bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen.  Troth,  they  be  both 
bastards  by  Act  of  Parliament  and 
Council. 

Third  Citizen.  Ay,  the  Parliament 
can  make  every  true-born  man  of  us 
a  bastard.  Old  Nokes,  can't  it  make 
tliec  a  bastard  ?  thou  shouldst  know, 
for  thou  art  as  white  as  three  Christ- 
masses. 

Old  Nokes  (dreamily).  Who's  a-pass- 
ing  ?  King  Edward  or  King  Richard  ? 

Third  Citizen.   No,  old  Nokes. 

Old  Nokes.   It's  Harry ! 

Third  Citizen.   It's  Queen  Mary. 

Old  Nokes.  The  blessed  Mary's  a- 
passing !  [Falls  on  his  knees. 

Nokes.  Let  father  alone,  my  mas- 
ters !  he's  past  your  questioning. 

Third  Citizen.  Answer  thou  for 
him,  thenl  thou'rt  no  such  cockerel 


thyself,  for  thou  was  bom  i'  the  tail 
end  of  old  Harry  the  Seventh. 

Nokes.  Eh  !  that  was  afore  bastard- 
making  began.  I  was  born  true  man 
at  five  in  the  forenoon  i'  the  tail  of 
old  Harry,  and  so  they  can't  make 
me  a  bastard. 

Third  Citizen.  But  if  Parliament 
can  make  the  Queen  a  bastard,  why, 
it  follows  all  the  more  that  they  can 
make  thee  one,  who  art  fray'd  i'  the 
knees,  and  out  at  the  elbow,  and  bald 
o'  the  back,  and  bursten  at  the  toes, 
and  down  at  heels. 

Nokes.  I  was  born  of  a  true  man 
and  a  ring'd  wife,  and  I  can't  argue 
upon  it ;  but  I  and  my  old  woman  'ud 
burn  upon  it,  that  would  we. 

Marshalman.  What  are  you  cack- 
ling of  bastardy  under  the  Queen's 
own  nose  ?  I'll  have  you  flogg'd  and 
burnt  too,  by  the  Rood  I  will. 

First  Citizen.  He  swears  by  the 
Rood.    Whew ! 

Second  Citizen.  Hark!  the  trumpets. 
[The  Procession  passes f  Mary  and 
♦  Elizabeth  riding  side  by  side,  and 
disappears  under  the  gate. 

Citizens.  Long   live   Queen  Mary! 

down  with  all  traitors !     God  save  her 

Grace ;  and  death  to  Northumberland ! 

[Exeunt. 

Manent  Two  Gentlemen. 

First  Gentleman.  By  God's  light  a 
noble  creature,  right  royal ! 

Second  Gentleman.  She  looks  come- 
lier  than  ordinary  to-day ;  but  to  my 
mind  the  Lady  Elizabeth  is  the  more 
noble  and  royal. 

First  Gentleman.  I  mean  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  Did  you  hear  (I  have  a 
daughter  in  her  service  who  reported 
it)  that  she  met  the  Queen  at  Wan- 
stead  with  five  hundred  horse,  and  the 
Queen  (tho'  some  say  they  be  much 
divided)  took  her  hand,  call'd  her 
sweet  sister,  and  kiss'd  not  her  alone, 
but  all  the  ladies  of  her  following. 

Second  Gentleman.   Ay,  that  was  in 
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her  hour  of  joy  ;  there  will  be  plenty 
to  sunder  and  unsister  them  again : 
thia  Gardiner  for  one,  who  is  to  be 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  will 
pounce  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  his 
cage  to  worry  Cranmer. 

First  Gentleman.  And  furthermore, 
my  daughter  said  that  when  there  rose 
a  talk  of  the  late  rebellion,  she  spoke 
even  of  Northumberland  pitifully,  and 
of  the  good  Lady  Jane  as  a  poor  inno- 
cent child  who  had  but  obeyed  her 
father ;  &nd  furthermore,  she  said  that 
no  one  in  her  time  should  be  burnt 
for  heresy. 

Second  Gentleman,  Well,  sir,  I  look 
for  happy  times. 

First  Gentleman.  There  is  but  one 
thing  against  them.  I  know  not  if 
you  know. 

Second  Gentleman.  I  suppose  you 
touch  upon  the  rumor  that  Charles, 
the  master  of  the  world,  has  offer'd 
her  his  son  Philip,  the  Pope  and  the 
Devil.    I  trust  it  is  but  a  rumor. 

First  Gentleman.  She  is  going  now 
to  the  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners 
there,  and  among  them  Courtenay,  to 
be  made  Earl  of  Devon,  of  royal 
blood,  of  splendid  feature,  whom  the 
council  and  all  her  people  wish  her  to 
marry.  May  it  be  so,  for  we  are  many 
of  us  Catholics,  but  few  Papists,  and 
the  Hot  Gospellers  will  go  mad  upon 
it. 

Second  Gentleman.  Was  she  not 
betrothed  in  her  babyhood  to  the 
Great  Emperor  himself  ? 

First  Gentleman.  Ay,  but  he's  too 
old. 

Second  Gentleman.  And  again  to  her 
cousin  Reginald  Pole,  now  Cardinal ; 
but  I  hear  that  he  too  is  full  of  aches 
and  broken  before  his  day. 

First  Gentleman.  0,  the  Pope  could 
dispense  with  his  Cardinalate,  and  his 
achage,  and  his  breakage,  if  that  were 
all :  will  you  not  follow  the  proces- 
sion ? 

Second  Gentleman.  No ;  I  have  seen 
enough  for  this  day. 

First  Gentleman.    Well,  I  shall  fol- 


low ;  if  I  can  get  near  enough  I  shall 
judge  with  my  own  eyes  whether  her 
Grace  incline  to  tliis  splendid  scion  of 
Plantagenet.  IFxeunt, 

SCENE   II. 
A  Room  in  Lambeth  Palace. 

Cranmer.   To   Strasburg,  Antwerp, 

Frankfort^  Zurich,  Worms, 
Geneva,    Basle  —  our  Bishops    from 

their  sees 
Or  fled,  they  say,  or  flying — Poinet, 

Barlow, 
Bale,  Scory,  Coverdale;  besides  the 

Deans 
Of  Christchurch,  Durham,  Exeter,  and 

Wells  — 
Ailmer  and  Bullingham,  and  hundreds 
^        more ; 

So  they  report :  I  shall  be  left  alone. 
No  :  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer  will  not 

fly. 

Enter  Peter  Martyr. 

Peter  Martyr.  Fly,  Cranmer!  were 
there  nothing  else,  your  name 

Stands  first  of  those  who  sign'd  the 
Letters  Patent 

That  gave  her  royal  crown  to  Lady 
Jane. 
Cranmer.   Stand  first  it  may,  but  it 
was  written  last ; 

Those  that  are  now  her  Privy  Council, 
sign'd 

Before  me  :  nay,  the  Judges  had  pro- 
nounced 

That  our  young  Edward  might  be- 
queath the  crown 

Of  England,  putting  by  his  father's 
will. 

Yet  I  stood  out,  till  Edward  sent  for 
me. 

The  wan  boy-king^  with  his  fast-fading 
eyes 

Fixt  hard  on  mine,  his  frail  transpar- 
ent hand, 

Damp  with  the  sweat  of  death,  and 
griping  mine, 

Whisper'd  me,  if  I  loved  him,  not  to 
yield 
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His  Church  of  England  to  the  Papal 

wolf 
And  Mary ;  then  I  could  no  more  — 

I  sign'd. 
Nay,    for    bare   shame  of    inconsis- 
tency, 
She  cannot  pass  her  traitor  council  by, 
To  make  me  headless. 

Peter  Martyr,  That  might  be  for- 
given. 
I  tell  you,  fly,  my  Lord.    You  do  not 

own 
The  bodily  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
Their  wafer  and  perpetual  sacrifice : 
Your  creed  will  be  your  death. 

Cranmer.  Step  after  step, 

Thro'  many  voices  crying  right  and 

left. 
Have  I  climb'd  back  into  the  primal 

church, 
And    stand    within    the  porch,  and 

Christ  with  me ; 
My  flight  were  such  a  scandal  to  the 

faith. 
The  downfall  of  so  many  simple  souls, 
1  dare  not  leave  my  post. 

Peter  Martyr,     But  you  divorced 
Queen    Catharine  and    her    father; 

hence,  her  hate 
Will  burn  till  you  are  burn'd. 

Cranmer.  I  cannot  help  it. 

The   Canonists  and  Schoolmen  were 

with  me. 
"  Thou  .shalt  not  wed  thy  brother's 

wife."  —  'Tis  written, 
"They  shall    be    childless."     True, 

Mary  was  born. 
But  France  would  not  accept  her  for 

a  bride 
As  being  born  from  incest ;  and  this 

wrought 
Upon  the  king;  and  child  by  child, 

you  know. 
Were    momentary    sparkles    out    as 

quick 
Almost  as  kindled ;  and  he  brought 

his  doubts 
And  fears  to  me.    Peter,  Til  swear 

for  him 
lie  did  believe  the  bond  incestuous. 
But  wherefore  am  I  trenching  on  the 

time 


That  should  already  have  seen  your 

steps  a  mile 
From  me  and  Lambeth?      God   be 
with  you !     Go. 
Peter  Martyr.   Ah,  but  how  fierce  a 
letter  you  wrote  against 
Their  superstition  when  they  slander'd 

you 
For  setting  up  a  mass  at  Canterbury 
To  please  the  Queen. 

Cranmer.  It  was  a  wheedling  monk 
Set  up  the  mass. 

Peter  Martyr,   I  know  it,  my  good 
Lord. 
But  you  so  bubbled  over  with  hot 

terms 
Of    Satan,    liars,    blasphemy.    Anti- 
christ, 
She  never  will  forgive  you.    Fly,  my 
Lord,  fiy ! 
Cranmer.  I  wrote  it,  and  God  grant 

me  power  to  burn  ! 
Peter  Martyr.   They  have  given  me 
a  safe  conduct :  for  all  that 
I  dare  not  stay.     I  fear,  I  fear,  I  see 

you. 
Dear  friend,  for  the  last  time ;  fare- 
well, and  fly. 
Cranmer,  Fly  and  farewell,  and  let 
me  die  the  death. 

lExit  Peter  Martyr. 

Enter  Old  Servant. 

O,  kind  and  gentle  master,  the  Queen's 

Officers 
Are  here  in  force  to  take  you  to  the 
Tower. 
Cranmer.   Ay,  gentle  friend,  admit 
them.     I  will  go. 
I  thank  my  God  it  is  too  late  to  fly. 
^Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.  —  St.  Paul's  Cross. 

Father  Bourne  in  the  pulpit,  A 
crowd.  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
CocRTENAY.  The  Sieur  de 
NoAiLLES  and  his  man  Roger  in 
front  of  the  stage.    Hubbub. 

NoaiUes.   Hast  thou  let  fall   those 
papers  in  the  palace  ? 
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Bof^er,   Ay,  sir. 

Noailles.  "There  will  be  no  peace 
for  Mary  till  Elizabetli  lose  her  head." 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

Noailles.  And  the  other, "  Long  live 
Elizabeth  the  Queen ! " 

Roger.   Ay,   sir;    she    needs    must 
tread  upon  them. 

Noailles.  Well. 

These  beastly  swine    make    such  a 

grunting  here, 
I  cannot  catch  what  Father  Bourne  is 
saying. 

Roger.  Quiet  a  moment,  my  mas- 
ters ;  hear  what  the  shaveling  has  to 
say  for  himself. 

Crowd.  Hush  —  hear  I 

Bourne.  — and  so  tnis  unhappy 
land,  long  divided  in  itself,  and  sever'd 
from  the  faith,  will  return  into  the  one 
true  fold,  seeing  that  our  gracious 
Virgin  Queen  hath 

Crowd.   No  pope !  no  pope ! 

Roger  [to  those  about  him,  mimicking 
Bourne).  — hath  sent  for  the  holy 
legate  of  the  holy  father  the  Pope, 
Cardinal  Pole,  to  give  us  all  that  holy 
absolution  which 

First  Citizen.   Old  Bourne  to  the 
life ! 

Second    Citizen.   Holy    absolution ! 
holy  Inquisition ! 

Third    Citizen.     Down    with     the 
Papist ! 

[Hubbub. 

Bourne.  —  and  now  that  your  good 
bishop,  Bonner,  who  hath  lain  so  long 
under  bonds  for  the  faith —  [Hubbub. 

Noailles.  Friend  Roger,  steal  thou 
in  among  the  crowd. 
And  get  the  swine  to  shout  Elizabeth. 
Yon  gray  old  Gospeller,  sour  as  mid- 
winter. 
Begin  with  him. 

Roger  (goes).  By  the  mass,  old 
friend,  we'll  have  no  pope  here  while 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  lives. 

Gospeller.  Art  thou  of  the  true  faith, 
fellow,  that  swearest  by  the  mass  ? 

Roger.  Ay,  that  am  I,  new  con- 
verted, but  the  old  leaven  sticks  to  my 
tongue  yet. 


First  Citizen.  He  says  right;  by 
the  mass  we'll  have  no  mass  here. 

Voices  of  the  crowd.  Peace!  hear 
him ;  let  his  own  words  damn  the 
Papist.  From  thine  own  mouth  I 
judge  thee  —  tear  him  down ! 

Bourne.  — and  since  our  Gracious 
Queen,  let  me  call  her  our  second 
Virgin  Mary,  hath  begun  to  re-edify 

the  true  temple 

First  Citizen.  Virgin  Mary!  we'll 
have  no  virgins  here  —  we'll  have  the 
Lady  Elizabeth ! 

[Sivords  are  drawn,  a  knife  is 
hurled  and  sticks  in  the  jndpit. 
The  mob  throng  to  the  pulpit 
stairs. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Son  Courte- 
nay,  wilt  thou  see  the  holy 
father 
Murdered  before  thy  facel  up,  son, 

and  save  him ! 
They  love  thee,  and  thou  canst  not 
come  to  harm. 
Courtenay   (in  the  pulpit).    Shame, 
shame,  my  masters !  are  you 
English-born, 
And    set    yourselves    by    hundreds 
against  one  ? 
Crowd.  A  Courtenay  1  a  Courtenay ! 
[A  train  of  Spanish  servants  crosses 
at  the  iKick  of  the  stage. 
Noailles.   These  birds  of    passage 
come  before  their  time : 
Stave  off  the  crowd  upon  the  Spaniard 
there. 
Roger.  My  masters,  yonder*8  fatter 
game  for  you 
Than  this  old  gaping  gurgoyle :  look 

you  there  — 
The  prince  of  Spain  coming  to  wed 

our  Queen ! 
After  him,  boys !  and  pelt  him  from 
the  city. 
[They  seize  stones  and  fdlow  the 
Spaniards.     Exeunt  on  the  other 
side  Marchioness  of  Exeter  and 
Attendants. 
Noailles   (to  Roger).     Stand  from 
me.     If    Elizabeth    lose    hex 
head  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
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And  if  her  people,  anger'd  thereupon, 
Arise  against  her  and  dethrone  the 

Queen  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  I  breed  confusion  anyway  — 
That  makes  for  France. 

Good-day,  mj-  Lord  of  Devon ; 
A  bold  heart  yours  to  beard  that  rag- 
ing mob ! 
Courtenay.   My  mother  said,  Go  up ; 
and  up  I  went. 
I  knew  they  would  not  do  me  any 

wrong. 
For  I  am  mighty  popular  with  them, 
Noailles. 
Noailles.  You  look'd  a  king. 
Courtenay,  Why  not  ?     I  am 

king's  blood. 
Noailles.  And  in  the  whirl  of  change 

may  come  to  be  one. 
Courtenay.  Ah! 
Noailles.  But   does   your  gracious 

Queen  entreat  you  kinglike  ? 
Courtenay.  'Fore  God,  1  think  she 

entreats  me  like  a  child. 
Noailles.   YouVe  but  a  dull  life  in 
this  maiden  court, 
I  fear,  my  Lord  ? 

Courtenay.  A  life  of  nods  and  yawns. 
Noailles.   So  you  would  honor  my 
poor  house  to-night. 
We  might  enliven  you.  Divers  honest 

fellows, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  lately  freed  from 

prison, 
Sir    Peter  Carew  and    Sir    Thomas 

Wyatt, 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  and  some  more 
—  we  play. 
Courtenay.   At  what  ? 
Noailles.         The  Game  of  Chess. 
Courtenay.        The  Game  of  Chess ! 
I  can  play  well,  and  I  shall  beat  you 
there. 
Noailles.    Ay,   but    we    play   with 
Henry,  King  of  France, 
And  certain  of  his  court. 
His  Highness  makes  his  moves  across 

the  Channel, 
We  answer  him  with  ours,  and  there 

are  messengers 
That  go  between  us. 


Courtenay.   Why,  such  a  game,  sir 

were  whole  years  a  playing. 
Noailles.   Nay ;  not  so  long  I  trust. 
That  all  depends 
Upon  the  skill  and  swiftness  of  the 
players. 
Courtenay.  The  King  is  skilful  at  it? 
Noailles.  Very,  my  Lord. 

Courtenay.   And  the  stakes  high  ? 
Noailles.    But    not    beyond    your 

means. 
Courtenay.    Well,  I'm  the   first  of 

players.     I  shall  win. 
Noailles.    With   our  advice  and  in 
our  company, 
And  so  you  well  attend  to  the  king's 

moves, 
I  think  you  may. 

Courtenay.      When  do  you  meet  I 

Noailles.  To-night. 

Courtenay  [aside),   I  will  be  there; 

the  fellow's  at  his  tricks  — 

Deep  —  I  shall  fathom  him.     (Aloud.) 

Good  morning,  Noailles. 

[Exit  Courtenay. 

Noailles,      Good-day,     my     Lord. 

Strange  game  of  chess !  a  King 

That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against 

a  Queen, 
Whose  play  is  all  to  find  herself  a 

-      King. 
Ay ;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Courte- 
nay seems 
Too  princely  for  a  pawn.     Call  him  a 

Knight, 
That,  with  an  ass's,  not  a  horse's  head. 
Skips  every  way,  from  levity  or  from 

fear. 
Well,  we  shall  use  him  somehow,  so 

that  Gardiner 
And  Simon  Renard  spy  not  out  our 

game 
Too  early.     Roger,  thinkest  thou  that 

anyone 
Suspected  thee  to  be  my  man  1 

Roger.  Not  one,  sir. 

Noailles.  No !  the  disguise  was  per- 
fect.   Let's  away.        [Exeunt 
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SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Elizabeth.    Enter  Courtenay. 

Courtenay.     So  yet  am  I, 
Unless  my  friends  and  mirrors  lie  to 

me, 
A  goodlier-looking  fellow  than  this 

Philip. 
Pah! 
The  Queen  is  ill  advised :  shall  I  turn 

traitor  1 
TheyVe  almost  talked  me  into  it :  yet 

the  word 
Affrights  me  somewhat ;  to  be  such  a 

one 
As  Harry  Bolingbroke  hath  a  lure  in 

it. 
Good  now,  my  Lady  Queen,  tho*  by 

your  age, 
And  by  your  looks  you  are  not  worth 

the  having. 
Yet  by  your  crown  you  are. 

[Seeing  Elizabeth. 
The  Princess  there  ? 
If  I  tried  her  and  la  —  she's  amor- 
ous. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  her  in  Edward's 

time, 
Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late 

Lord  Admiral  1 
1  do  believe  she'd  yield.     I  should  be 

still 
A  party  in  the  state ;  and  then,  who 
knows  — 
Elizabeth.  What  are  you  musing  on, 

my  Lord  of  Devon  ? 
Courtenay.   Has  not  the  Queen  — 
Elizabeth.  Done  what.  Sir  ? 

Courtenay.  —  made  you  follow 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Len- 

noif  ?  — 
You, 

The  heir  presumptive. 
Elizabeth.  Why  do  you  ask?   you 

know  it. 
Courtenay.  You  needs  must  bear  it 

hardly. 
Elizabeth.  No,  indeed ! 

I  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Queen. 


Courtenay.   Well,  I  was  musing  up- 
on that ;  the  Queen 
Is  both  my  foe  and  yours .  we  should 
be  friends. 
Elizabeth.    My  Lord,  the  hatred  of 
another  to  us 
Is  no  true  bond  of  friendship. 

Courtenay.  Might  it  not 

Be  the  rough  preface  of  some  closer 

bond? 

Elizabeth.    My  Lord,  you  late  were 

loosed  from  out  the  Tower, 

Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis. 

You  spent  your  life ;  that  broken,  out 

you  flutter 
Thro*  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,  now 

would  settle 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that;  but  all 

things  here 
At  court  are  known ;  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Courtenay.  Flower,  she! 

Half  faded !  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh 

and  sweet 
As  the  first  flower  no  bee  ha\  ever 
tried. 
Elizabeth.    Are  you  the  bee  to  try 
me  ?  why,  but  now 
I  called  you  butterfly. 

Courtenay.  You  did  me  wrong, 

I  love  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly  : 
Why  do  you  call  me  butterfly  1 
Elizabeth.     Why  do  you  go  so  gay 

then? 
Courtenay.  Velvet  and  gold. 

This  dress  was  made  me  as  the  Earl 

of  Devon 
To  take  my  seat  in ;  looks  it  not  right 
royal  ? 
Elizabeth.    So  royal  that  the  Queen 

forbad  you  wearing  it. 
Courtenay.     I  wear  it  then  to  spite 

her. 
Elizabeth.  My  Lord,  my  Lord  ; 

1  see  you  in  the  Tower  again.     Her 

Majesty 
Hears  you  affect  the  Prince  —  prelates 
kneel  to  you.  — 
Courtenay.     I  am  the  noblest  blood 
in  Europe,  Madam, 
A    Courtenay   of    Devon,    and    her 
cousin. 
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Elizabeth.      She  hears    you    make 
your  boast  that  after  all 
She  means  to  wed   you.    Folly,  my 
good  Lord. 
Courtenafj.    How    foUy?     a    great 
party  in  the  state 
Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Elizabeth.        Failing  her,  my  Lord, 
Doth  not  as  great  a  party  in   the 

state 
Will  you  to  wed  me  ? 

Courtenay.  Even  so,  fair  lady. 

Elizabeth,      You    know    to    flatter 

ladies. 
Courtenay.  Nay,  I  meant 

True  matters  of  the  heart. 

Elizabeth.  My  heart,  my  Lord, 

Is  no  great  party  in  the  state  as  yet. 
Courtenay.     Great,  said  you?   nay, 
you  shall  be  great.    I  lov«  you, 
Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.    Can  you 
be  close  ? 
Elizabeth.     Can  you,  my  Lord  ? 
Courtenay.  Close  as  a  miser's  casket. 
Listen : 
The  King  of    France,  Noailles  the 

Ambassador, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Peter 

Carew, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  I  myself,  some 

others, 
Have  sworn  this   Spanish    marriage 

shall  not  be. 
If  Mary  will  not  hear  us  —  well  — 

conjecture  — 
Were  I  in  Devon  with  my  wedded 

bride, 
The  people  there  so  worship  me  — 

Your  ear ; 
You  shall  be  Queen. 

Elizabeth.  You  speak  too  low, 

my  Lord ; 
I  cannot  hear  you. 

Courtenay.  FU  repeat  it. 

Elizabeth.  No ! 

Stand  further  off,  or  you  may  lose 
your  head. 
Courtenay.     I  have  a  head  to  lose 

for  your  sweet  sake. 
Elizabeth.     Have    you,   my   Lord  ? 
Best  keep  it  for  your  own. 
Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 


Not  many  friends  are  mine,  except 
indeed 

Among  the  many.  I  believe  you 
mine  ; 

And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  fare- 
well. 

And  that  at  once. 

Enter  Mary,  behind. 

Mary,    Whispering  —  leagued   to- 
gether 
To  bar  me  from  my  PhiHp. 

Courtenay .  Pray  —  consider  — 

Elizabeth  (seeing  the  Queen).     Well, 

that's  a  noble  horse  of  yours, 

my  Lord. 

I  trust  that  he  will  carry  you  well 

to-day. 
And  heal  your  headache. 

Courtenay.      You   are  wild;    what 
headache  ? 
Heartache,  perchance ;  not  headache. 
Elizabeth  (aside  to  Courtenay.)    Are 

you  blind  1 
[Courtenay  sees  the  Queen  and  exit. 
Exit  Mary. 

Enter  Lord  William  Howard. 

Howard.    Was  that  my   Lord   of 

Devon  ?  do  not  you 
Be  seen  in  comers  with  my  Lord  of 

Devon. 
He  hath  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the 

Queen. 
She  fears  the  Lords  may  side  with 

you  and  him 
Against  her  marriage ;  therefore  is  he 

dangerous. 
And  if  this  Prince  of  fluff  and  feather 

come 
To  woo  you,  niece,  he  is  dangerous 

everyway. 
Elizabeth.     Not  very  dangerous  that 

way,  my  good  uncle. 
Howard.    But  your  own  state  is  full 

of  danger  here. 
The  disaffected,  heretics,  reformers. 
Look  to  you  as  the  one  to  crown  their 

ends. 
Mix  not  yourself  with  any  plot  I  pray 

you; 
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Nay,  if  by  chance  you  hear  of  any  such, 
Speak  not  thereof  —  no,  not  to  your 

best  friend, 
Lest  you  should  be  confounded  with 

it.     Still  — 
Perinde  ac  cadaver  —  as   the   priest 

says, 
You  know  your  Latin  —  quiet  as  a 

dead  body. 
What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon  telling 

you  7 
Elizabeth.     Whether  he  told  me  any- 
thing or  not, 
I  follow  your  good  counsel,  gracious 

uncle. 
Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 

Howard.  You  do  right  well. 

I  do  not  care  to  know;  but  this   I 

charge  you. 
Tell  Courtenay  nothing.    The  Lord 

Chancellor 
(I  count  it  as  a  kind  of  virtue  in  him, 
He  hath  not  many),  as  a  mastiff  dog 
May  love  a  puppy  cur  for  no  more 

reason 
Than  that  the  twain  have  been  tied 

up  together. 
Thus  Gardiner  —  for   the    two  were 

fellow-prisoners 
So    many    years    in    yon    accursed 

Tower  — 
Hath  taken  to  this  Courtenay.    Look 

to  it,  niece, 
He    hath    no    fence  when   Gardiner 

questions  him; 
All  oozes  out;    yet    him  —  because 

they  know  him 
The  last  White  Rose,  the  last  Plan- 

tagenet 
(Nay,  there  is  Cardinal  Pole,  too),  the 

people 
Claim  as   their  natural  leader  —  ay, 

some  say. 
That  you  shall  marry  him,  make  him 

King  belike. 
Elizabeth.     Do  they   say   so,   good 

uncle  ? 
Howard.  Ay,  good  niece ! 

You  sliould  be  plain  and  open  with 

me,  niece. 
You  should  not  play  upon  me. 
Elizabeth.  No,  good  uncle. 


Enter  Gardineb. 

Gardiner.     The  Queen   would   see 

your  Grace  upon  the  moment. 
Elizabeth.     Why,  my  lord  Bishop  ? 
Gardiner.     1   think   she  means    to 
counsel  your  withdrawing 
To  Ashridge,  or  some  other  country 
house. 
Elizabeth.     Why,  my  lord  Bishop  ? 
Gardiner.     I  do  but  bring  the  mes- 
sage, know  no  more. 
Your  Grace  will   hear    her    reasons 
from  herself. 
Elizabeth,    'Tis  mine  own  wish  ful- 
fiird  before  the  word 
Was  spoken,  for  in  truth  I  had  meant 

to  crave 
Permission  of  her  Highness  to  retire 
To  Ashridge,  and  pursue  my  studies 
there. 
Gardiner.   Madam,  to  have  the  wish 
before  the  word 
Is  man's  good  Fairy  —  and  the  Queen 

is  yours. 
I  left  her  with  rich  jewels  in  her  hand. 
Whereof  'tis  like  enough  she  means 

to  make 
A  farewell  present  to  your  Grace. 

Elizabeth.  My  Lord, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Gardiner.   I  doubt  it  not.  Madam, 

most  loyal.    [Bows  low  and  exit. 

Howard.  See, 

This  comes  of  parleying  With  my  Lord 

of  Devon. 
Well,  well,  you  must  obey ;  and  I  my- 
self 
Believe  it  will  be  better  for  your  wel- 
fare. 
Your  time  will  come. 
Elizabeth.   I   think   my    time    will 
come. 
Uncle, 

I  am  of  sovereign  nature,  that  I  know. 
Not  to  be  quell'd;    and  I  have  felt 

within  me 
Stirrings  of  some  great  doom  when 

God's  just  hour 
Peals  —  but  this  fierce  old  Gardiner 

—  his  big  baldness. 
That  irritable  forelock  which  he  rubs, 
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ills  buzzard  beak  and  deep-incavern'd 

eyes 
Half  fright  me. 

Howard.  You've  a  bold  heart ;  keep 

it  80. 
He  cannot  touch  you  save  that  you 

turn  traitor; 
And  80  take  heed  I  pray  you — you 

are  one 
Who  love  that  men  should  smile  up- 
on you,  niece. 
They  •  d  smile  you  into  treason  —  some 

of  them. 
Elizabeth.   I  spy  the  rock   beneath 

the  smiling  sea. 
But  if  this  Philip,  the  proud  Catholic 

prince, 
And  this  bald   priest,   and  she  that 

hates  me,  seek 
In  that  lone  house,  to  practise  on  my 

life. 
By  poison,  fire,  shot,  stab  — 

Hoicard.  They  will  not,  niece. 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all  the  power  at 

sea  — 
Or  will  be  in  a  moment.     If  they  dared 
To  harm  you,  I  would  blow  this  Philip 

and  all 
Your  trouble  to  the  dogstar  and  the 

devil. 
Elizabeth.  To   the    Pleiads,   uncle; 

they  have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard.  But  why  say  that  ?  what 

have  you  done  to  lose  her  ? 
Come,  come,  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 

Queen.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Mary  tvith  Philip's  miniature.   Alice. 

Mary  (kissing  the  miniature).    Most 
goodly,  Kinglike  and  an  Em- 
peror's son,  — 
A  king  to  be,  —  is  he  not  noble,  girl  1 
Alice.   Goodly  enough,  your  Grace, 
and  yet,  methinks, 
I  have  seen  goodlier. 
Mary.  Ay ;  some  waxen  doll 


Thy  baby  eyes  have  rested  on,  belike ; 
All  red  and  white,  the  fashion  of  our 

land. 
But  my  good  mother  came  (God  rest 

her  soul) 
Of  Spain,  and  I  am  Spanish  in  myself, 
And  in  my  likings. 

Alice.  By  your  Grace's  leave 

Your  royal  mother  came  of  Spain, 

but  took 
To  the  English  red  and  white.     Your 

royal  father 
(For  so  they  say)  was  all  pure  lily  and 

rose 
In  his  youth,  and  like  a  lady. 

Mary.  O,  just  God ! 

Sweet  mother,  you  had  time  and  cause 

enough 
To  sicken  of  his  lilies  and  his  roses. 
Cast  oif,  betray'd,  defamed,  divorced, 

forlorn ! 
And  then  the  King  —  that  traitor  past 

forgiveness. 
The  false  archbishop  fawning  on  him, 

married 
The  mother  of  Elizabeth  —  a  heretic 
Ev'n  as  she  is ;  but  God  hath  sent  me 

here 
To  take  such  order  with  all  heretics 
That  it  shall  be,  before  I  die,  as  tho' 
My  father  and  my  brother  had  not 

lived. 
What  wast  thou  saying  of  this  Lady 

Jane 
Now  in  the  Tower  ? 
Alice.   Why,  Madam,  she  was  pass- 
ing 
Some  chapel  down  in  Essex,  and  with 

her 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  and  the  Lady 

Anne 
Bow'd  to   the  Pyx;  but  Lady  Jane 

stood  up 
Stiff  as  the  very  backbone  of  heresy. 
And  wherefore  bow  ye  not,  says  Lady 

Anne, 
To  him  within  there  who  made  Heav- 
en and  Earth  ? 
I   cannot,   and  I  dare  not,  tell  your 

Grace 
What  Lady  Jane  replied. 
Mary.  But  I  will  have  it 
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Alice.   She  said  —  pray  pardon  me, 

and  pity  her  — 
She  hath  hearkened  evil  counsel  —  ah ! 

she  said, 
The  baker  made  him. 

Mary.      Monstrous !  blasphemous  ! 
She  ought  to  bum.    Hence,  thou  ( Exit 

Alice).    No  —  being  traitor 
Her  head  will  fall :  shall  it  ?  she  is 

but  a  child. 
We  do  not  kill  the  child  for  doing  that 
His  father  whipt  him  into  doing  —  a 

head 
So  full  of  grace  and  beauty  1  would 

that  mine 
Were  half  as  gracious !    0,  my  lord 

to  be, 
My  love,  for  thy  sake  only. 
'    I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he  is. 
But  will  he  care  for  that  ? 
No,  by  the  holy  Virgin,  being  noble. 
But  love  me  only :  then  the  bastard 

sprout. 
My  sister,  is  far  fairer  than  myself. 
Will  he  be  drawn  to  her  ? 
^  No,  being  of  the  true  faith  with  myself. 
^  Paget  is  for  him  —  for  to  wed  with 

Spain 
Would  treble  England  —  Gardiner  is 

against  him ; 
The    Council,     people,     Parliament 

against  him ; 
But  I  will  have  him  I      My  hard  fa- 
ther hated  me ; 
My  brother  rather  hated  me    than 

loved ; 
My  sister  cowers  and  hates  me.  Holy 

Virgin, 
Plead  with   thy  blessed  Son;  grant 

me  my  prayer : 
Give  me  my  Philip ;  and  we  two  will 

lead 
The  living  waters  of  the  Faith  again 
Back    thro'  their    widow'd    channel 

here,  and  watch 
The  parch'd  banks  rolling  incense,  as 

of  old, 
To    heaven,   and    kindled   with    the 

palms  of  Christ ! 

Enter  Ushbb. 
Who  waits,  air  ? 


Usher.  Madam,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 
Mary.  Bid  him  come  in.  {Enter 
Gardiner.)  Good  morning, 
my  good  Lord.  {Exit  Usher. 
Gardiner.  That  every  morning  of 
your  Majesty 

May  be  most  good,  is  every  morning's 
prayer 

Of  your  most  loyal  subject,  Stephen 
Gardiner. 
Mary.   Come  you  to  tell  me  this, 

my  Lord  ? 
Gardiner.   And  more. 

Your  people  have  begun  to  learn  your 
worth. 

Your  pious  wish   to   pay  King    Ed- 
ward's debts. 

Your  lavish  household  curb'd,  and  the 
remission 

Of  half  that  subsidy  levied  on  the 
people. 

Make  all  tongues  praise  and  all  hearts 
beat  for  you. 

Pd  have  you  yet  more  loved  :  the 
realm  is  poor. 

The  exchequer  at  neap-tide :  we  might 
withdraw 

Part  of  our  garrison  at  Calais. 

Mary.  Calais ! 

Our  one  point  on  the  main,  the  gate 
of  France ! 

I  am  Queen  of  England ;  take  mine 
eyes,  mine  heart. 

But  do  not  lose  me  Calais. 

Gardiner.  Do  not  fear  it. 

Of  that  hereafter.     I  say  your  Grace 
is  loved. 

That  I  may  keep  you  thus,  who  am 
your  friend 

And  ever  faithful  counsellor,  might  I 
speak  ? 
Mary.   I  can  forespeak  your  speak- 
ing.     Would  I  marry 

Prince  Philip,  if   all   England  hate 
him  ?     That  is 

Your  question,  and  I  front  it  with  an- 
other : 

Is  it  England,  or  a  party  ?  Now,  your 
answer. 
Gardiner.   My  answer  is,  I  wear  be- 
neath my  dress 
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A  shirt  of  mail :  my  house  hath  been 

assaulted, 
And  when  I  walk  abroad,  the  popu- 
lace, 
With  fingers  pointed   like   so  many 

daggers. 
Stab  me  in  fancy,  hissing  Spain  and 

Philip; 
And  when  I  sleep,  a  hundred  men-at- 
arms 
Guard  my  poor  dreams  for  England. 

Men  would  murder  me, 
Because  they  think  me  favorer  of  this 

marriage. 
Mary.   And   that  were  hard  upon 

you,  my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.  But  our  young  Earl  of 

Devon  — 
Mary.  Earl  of  Devon  ? 

I  freed  him  from  the  Tower,  placed 

him  at  Court ; 
I  made  him  Earl  of  Devon,  and  —  the 

fool  — 
He  wrecks  his  health  and  wealth  on 

courtesans, 
And  rolls  himself  in  carrion  like   a 

dog. 
Gardiner.   Mors   like  a  school-boy 

that  hath  broken  bounds. 
Sickening  himself  with  sweets. 

Mary.  I  will  not  hear  of  him. 

Good,  then,  they  will  revolt :  but  I  am 

Tudor, 
And  shall  control  them. 

Gardiner.  I  will  help  you.  Madam, 
Even  to  the  utmost.     AH  the  church 

is  grateful. 
You  have  ousted  the  mock  priest,  re- 

pulpited 
The  shepherd  of  St.  Peter,  raised  the 

rood  again, 
And  brought  us  back  the  mass.     I  am 

all  thanks 
To   God  and  to  your  Grace:  yet  I 

know  well. 
Your  people,  and  I  go  with  them  so 

far, 
Will  brook  nor  Pope  nor  Spaniard 

here  to  play 
The  tyrant,  or  in  commonwealth  or 

church. 


Mary  (showing  the  picture).     Is  this 
the  face  of  one  who  plays  the 
tyrant  ? 
Peruse  it;  is  it  not  goodly,  ay,  and 
gentle  ? 
Gardiner.   Madam,  methinks  a  cold 
face  and  a  haughty. 
And   when  your  Highness   talks  of 

Courtenay  — 
Ay,  true  —  a   goodly   one.     I  would 

his  life 
Were  half  as  goodly  (aside). 
Mary.       What  is  that  you  mutter  1 
Gardiner.     Oh,    Madam,     take    it 
bluntly ;  marry  Philip, 
And  be  stepmother  of    a  score    of 

sons! 
The    prince  is  known  in   Spain,  in 

Flanders,  ha ! 
For  Philip  — 
Mary.    You  offend  us;  you  may 
leave  us. 
You  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardiner.  If  your  Majesty  — 

Mary.  I  have  sworn  upon  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ 
I'll  none  but  Philip. 

Gardiner.     Hath    your    Grace    so 

sworn  ? 

,  Mary.  Ay,  Simon  Renard  knows  it. 

Gardiner.  News  to  me  ! 

It  then  remains  for  your  poor  Gardi- 

ner. 
So  you  still  care  to  trust  him  some- 
what less 
Than  Simon  Renard,  to  compose  the 

event 
In  some  such  form  as  least  may  harm 
your  Grace. 
Mary.  I'll  have  the  scandal  sounded 
to  the  mud. 
I  know  it  a  scandal. 

Gardiner.  All  my  hope  is  now 

It  may  be  found  a  scandal. 

Mary,  You  offend  us. 

Gardiner  (aside).  These  princes  are 

like    children,   must  be   phys- 

ick'd. 

The  bitter  in  the  sweet.     I  have  lost 

mine  office, 
It  may  be,  thro'  mine  honesty,  like  a 
fool.  lExit, 
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Enter  Usher. 

Mary.   Who  waits  ? 

Usher.      The     Amhassador     from 

France,  your  Grace. 
Mary  {sits  down).   Bid  him  come  in. 
Good  morning,  Sir  de  Noaiiles. 
[Exit  Usher. 
Noaiiles  (entering).   A  happy  mom-  ; 
ing  to  your  Majesty.  ' 

Mart/.   And  I  should  some  time  have 
a  happy  morning  ; 
I  have  had  none  yet.     What  says  the 
King  your  Master  ? 
Noaiiles.   Madam,  my  master  hears 
with  much  alarm, 
That  you  may  marry  Philip,  Prince  of 

Spain  — 
Foreseeing,  with  whatever  unwilling- 
ness, 
That  if  this  Philip  be  the  titular  king 
Of   England,  and  at  war  with  him, 

your  Grace 
And  kingdom  will  be  suck'd  into  the 

war, 
Ay,  tho'  you  long  for  peace  ;  where- 
fore, my  master, 
If  but  to  prove  your  Majesty's  good- 
will, 
Would  fain  have  some  fresh  treaty 
drawn  between  you. 
Mary.   Why    some    fresh   treaty  ? 
wherefore  should  I  do  it  ? 
Sir,  if  we  marry,  we  shall  still  main- 
tain 
All  former  treaties  with  his  Majesty. 
Our  royal  word  for  that!  and  your 

good  master. 
Pray  God  he  do  not  be  the  first  to 

break  them, 
Must  be  content  with  that;  and  so, 
farewell. 
Noaiiles    {going,  returns).   I   would 
your  answer  had  been  other, 
Madam, 
For  I  foresee  dark  days. 

Mary.  And  so  do  I,  sir ; 

YoMT  master  works  against  me  in  the 

dark. 
T  do  believe  he  holp  Northumberland 
Against  me. 


Noaiiles.   Nay,  pure  phantasy,  your 

Grace. 
Why  should  he  move  against  you  ? 

Mary.  Will  you  hear  why  ? 

Mary  of  Scotland,  —  for  I  have  not 

own'd 
My  sister,  and    I    will    not, —  after 

me 
Is  heir  of  England;   and   my  royal 

father. 
To  make  the  crown  of  Scotland  one 

with  ours. 
Had  marked  her  for  my  brother  Ed- 
ward's bride ; 
Ay,  but  your  king  stole  her  a  babe 

from  Scotland 
In  order  to  betroth  her  to  your  Dau- 
phin. 
See  then : 
Mary  of  Scotland,  married  to  your 

Dauphin, 
Would  make  our  England,  France : 
Mary  of  England,  joining  hands  with 

Spain, 
Would  be  too  strong  for  France. 
Yea,  were  there   issue   born  to  her, 

Spain  and  we. 
One   crown,  might    rule    the   world. 

There  lies  your  fear. 
That  is  your  drift.     You  play  at  hide 

and  seek. 
Show  me  your  faces ! 

Noaiiles.        Madam,  I  am  amazed : 
French,  I  must  needs  wish  all  good 

things  for  France. 
That  must  be  pardon'd  me ;  but  I  pro- 
test 
Your  Grace's  policy  hath  a  farther 

flight 
Than  mine  into  the  future.     We  but 

seek 
Some  settled  ground  for  peace  to  stand 

upon. 
Mary.   Well,  we  will  leave  all  this, 

sir,  to  our  council. 
Have  you  seen  Philip  ever  ? 

Noaiiles.  Only  once. 

Mary.   Is  this  like  Philip  ? 
Noaiiles.       Ay,  but  nobler-looking. 
Mary.   Hath  he  the  large  ability  of 

Emperor  ? 
Noaiiles.    No,  surely. 
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Mary.  I  can  make   allowance   for 
thee, 
Thou  speakest  of  the  enemy  of  thy 
king. 
NoaiUes.   Make  no  allowance  for  the 
naked  truth. 
He  is  every  way  a  lesser  man   than 

Charles ; 
Stone-hard,  ice-cold  —  no  dash  of  dar- 
ing in  him. 
Mary.   If  cold,  his  life  is  pure. 
NoaiUes.   Why  (smiling),  no,  indeed. 
Mary.   Sayst  thou  1 
NoaiUes.   A  very  wanton  life  indeed 

(smiling). 
Mary.  Your  audience  is  concluded, 
sir.  [Exit  NoaiUes. 

You  cannot 
Learn  a  man's  nature  from  his  natural 
foe. 

Enter  Usher. 

WTio  waits  ? 

Usher.   The  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
your  Grace.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simon  Renard. 

Mary  (rising  to  meet  him).   Thou  art 

ever  welcome,  Simon  Renard. 

Hast  thou 
Brought  me  the  letter  which   thine 

Emperor  promised 
Long  since,  a  formal  offer  of  the  hand 
Of  Philip? 

Renard.   Nay,  your  Grace,  it  hath 

not  reached  me. 
I  know   not    wherefore  —  some    mis- 
chance of  flood. 
And  broken  bridge,  or  spavin'd  horse, 

or  wave 
And  wind  at  their  old  battle  :  he  must 

have  written. 
Mary.  But  Philip  never  writes  me 

one  poor  word. 
Which  in  his  absence  had  been  all  my 

wealth. 
Strange  in  a  wooer ! 

Renard.         Yet  I  know  the  Prince, 
So  your  king-parliament  suffer  him  to 

land. 
Yearns  to  set  foot  upon  your  island 

shore. 


Mary.  God     change     the    pebble 

which  his  kingly  foot 
First  presses  into  some  more  costly 

stone 
Than  ever  blinded  eye.    I'll  have  one 

mark  it 
And  bring  it  me.   I'll  have  it  bumisli'd 

firelike ; 
I'll  set  it  round  with  gold,  with  pearl, 

with  diamond. 
Let  the  great  angel   of  the  church 

come  with  him ; 
Stand  on  the  deck  and  spread  his 

wings  for  sail ! 
God  lay   the  waves  and    strow   the 

storms  at  sea. 
And  here  at  land  among  the  people  ! 

O  Renard, 
I  am  much  beset,  I  am  almost  in  de- 
spair. 
Paget  is  ours.    Gardiner  perchance  is 

ours; 
But  for  our  heretic  Parliament  — 

Renard.  '  O  Madam, 

You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites.     My 

master,  Charles, 
Bade  you  go  softly  with  your  heretics 

here, 
Until  your  throne  had  ceased  to  trem 

ble.    Then 
Spit  them  like  larks  for  aught  I  care. 

Besides, 
When   Henry  broke   the  carcase  of 

your  church 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves 

among  you 
Who  dragg'd  the  scatter'd  limbs  into 

their  den. 
The  Pope  would  have  you  make  them 

render  these; 
So  would  your  cousin.  Cardinal  Pole ; 

ill  counsel ! 
These  let  them  keep  at  present;  stir 

not  yet 
This  matter  of  the  Church  lands.     At 

his  coming 
Your  star  will  rise. 

Mary.  My  star !  a  baleful  one. 

I  see  but  the  black  night,  and  hear  the 

wolf. 
What  star  1 
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Henard.   Your    star   will   be   your 
princely  son, 
Heir  of  this  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands ! 
And  if  your  wolf  the  while  should 

howl  for  more, 
We'll  dust  him  from  a  bag  of  Spanish 

gold. 
I  do  believe,  I  have  dusted  some  al- 
ready, 
That,  soon  or  late,  your  Parliament  is 
ours. 
Mary.   Why  do  they  talk  so  foully 
of  your  Prince, 
Renard  ? 
Henard.  The  lot  of  Princes.    To  sit 
high 
Is  to  be  lied  about. 

Mary.  They  call  him  cold, 

Haughty,  ay,  worse. 
Renard.   Why,     doubtless,    Philip 
shows 
Some  of  the  bearing  of  your  blue 

blood — still 
All  within    measure  —  nay,    it    well 
becomes  him. 
Mary.  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of 

his  father  ? 
Renard,   Nay,  some  believe  that  he 

will  go  beyond  him. 
Mary.  Is  this  like  him  ? 
Renard.     Ay,  somewhat;  but  your 
Philip 
Is  the  most  princelike  Prince  beneath 

the  sun. 
This  is  a  daub  to  Philip. 
Mary.  Of  a  pure  life  ? 

Renard.   As  an  angel  among  angels. 
Yea,  by  Heaven, 
The  text  —  Your  Highness  knows  it, 

"  Whosoever 
Looketh  after  a  woman,"  would  not 

graze 
The  Prince  of  Spain.     You  are  happy 

in  him  there, 
Chaste  as  your  Grace ! 

Mary.         I  am  happy  in  him  there. 
Renard.   And  would  be  altogether 
happy,  Madam,    * 
So  that  your  sister  were  but  look'd  to 
closer. 


You  have  sent  her  from  the  court,  but 

then  she  goes, 
I  warrant,  not  to  hear  the  nightingales, 
But  hatch  you  some  new  treason  in 

the  woods. 
Mary.   We  have  our  spies  abroad 

to  catch  her  tripping. 
And  then  if  caught,  to  the  Tower. 

Renard.       The  Tower !  the  block  ! 
The  word  has  turn'd  your  Highness 

pale ;  the  thing 
Was  no  such  scarecrow  in  your  father's 

time. 
I  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet  quiver'd 

with  the  jest 
When  the  head  leapt  —  so  common  ! 

I  do  think 
To  save  your  crown  that  it  must  come 

to  this. 
Mary.   No,  Renard ;  it  must  never 

come  to  this. 
Renard.   Not    yet;    but    your    old 

Traitors  of  the  Tower  — 
Why,  when  you  put  Northumberland 

to  death. 
The  sentence  having  past  upon  them 

all. 
Spared  you    the    Duke   of    Suffolk, 

Guildford  Dudley, 
Ev'n  that  young  girl  who  dared  to 

wear  your  crown  ? 
Mary.  Dared?    nay,    not    so;   the 

child  obey'd  her  father. 
Spite  of  her  tears  her  father  forced  it 

on  her. 
Renard.  Good   Madam,    when    the 

Roman  wish'd  to  reign. 
He  slew  not  him  alone  who  wore  the 

purple. 
But  his  assessor  in  the  throne,  per- 
chance 
A  child  more  innocent  than  Lady  Jane. 
Mary.   I  am   English   Queen,    not 

Roman  Emperor. 
Renard.   Yet  too  much  mercy  is  a 

want  of  mercy. 
And  wastes  more  life.     Stamp  out  the 

fire,  or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  re-flame,  and  burn 

the  throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip  ;  he 

will  not  come 
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Till  she  be  gone. 

Mary.   Indeed,  if  that  were  true  — 
For  Philip  comes,  one  hand  in  mine, 

and  one 
Steadying  the  tremulous  pillars  of  the 

Church  — 
But   no,    no,    no.    Farewell.    I    am 

somewhat  faint 
With  our  long  talk.    Tho'  Queen,  I 

am  not  Queen 
Of  mine  own  heart,  which  every  now 

and  then 
Beats  me  half  dead:  yet  stay,  this 

golden  chain  — 
My  father  on  a  birthday  gave  it  me, 
And  I  have  broken  with  my  father — 

take 
And  wear  it  as  a  memorial  of  a  morn- 
ing 
Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubts, 

and  leaves  me 
As  hopeful. 
Renard  [aside).    Whew  —  the  folly  of 

all  follies 
Is  to    be    love-sick    for    a    shadow. 

(Aloud)  Madam, 
This  chains  me  to  your  service,  not 

with  gold. 
But  dearest  links  of  love.    Farewell, 

and  trust  me, 
Philip  is  yours.  [Exit. 

Mary.  Mine — but  not  yet  all  mine. 

Enter  ITsher. 

Usher.    Your  Council  is  in  Session, 

please  your  Majesty. 
Mary.   Sir,  let   them   sit.     I   must 

have  time  to  breathe. 
No,  say  I  come.     (Exit  Usher.)      I 

won  by  boldness  once. 
The  Emperor  counsell'd  me  to  fly  to 

Flanders. 
I  would  not ;  but  a  hundred  miles  I 

rode, 
Sent  out  my  letters,  call'd  my  friends 

together. 
Struck  home  and  won. 
And   when    the    Council  would  not 

crown  me  —  thought 
To  bind  me  first  by  oaths  I  could  not 

keep. 


And  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience 

—  was  it  boldness 
Or  weakness  that  won  there  1  when  I, 

their  Queen, 
Cast  myself  down  upon  my   knees 

before  them. 
And  those  hard  men  brake  into  woman 

tears, 
Ev'n  Gardiner,  all  amazed,  and  in  that 

passion 
Gave  me  my  Crown. 

Enter  Alice. 
Girl ;  hast  thou  ever  heard 
Slanders  against  Prince  Philip  in  our 
Court  ? 
Alice.    What    slanders?      I,    your 

Grace ;  no,  never. 
Mary.  Nothing  ? 

Alice.   Never,  your  Grace. 
Mary.   See  that  you  neither  hear 

them  nor  repeat ! 
Alice  (aside).     Good   Lord!   but   I 
have  heard  a  thousand  such. 
Ay,  and  repeated  them   as  often  — 

mum! 
Why  comes  that  old  fox-Fleming  back 
again  ? 

Enter  Renard. 
Renard.  Madam,  I  scarce  had  left 
your  Grace's  presence 
Before  I  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who  brings   that    letter    which    we 

waited  for  — 
The  formal  offer  of  Prince    Philip's 

hand. 
It  craves  an  instant  answer.  Ay  or 
No. 
Mary.  An  instant  Ay  or  No!  the 
Council  sits. 
Give  it  me  quick. 

Alice    (stepping    before   her).     Your 

Highness  is  all  trembling. 
Mary.   Make  way. 

[Exit  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Alice.   O,   Master   Renard,   Master 
Renard, 
If  you  have  falsely  painted  your  fine 

Prince ; 
Praised,    where    you    should    have 
blamed  him,  I  pray  God 
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No  woman  ever    love    you,  Master 

Kenard. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her  moan 

at  night 
As  tho'  the  nightmare  never  left  her 
bed. 
Renard.  My  pretty  maiden,  tell  me, 
did  you  ever 
Sigh  for  a  beard  1 
Alice,  That's  not  a  pretty  question. 
Renard,   Not  prettily  put  ?    I  mean, 
my  pretty  maiden, 
A    pretty    man    for    such  a    pretty 
maiden. 
Alice.  My  Lord  of  Devon  is  a  pretty 
man. 
I  hate  him.    Well,  but  if  I  have,  what 
then? 
Renard.  Then,  pretty  maiden,  you 
should  know  that  whether 
A  wind  be  warm  or  cold,  it  serves  to 

fan 
A  kindled  fire. 
Alice.  According  to  the  song. 

HIb  friends  would  praise  bira,I  believed  'em. 
His  foes  would  blame  him,  and  1  scorn'd 
'em, 

His  friends  —  as  Angels  I  received  'em. 
His  foes  —  the  Devil  had  subom'd  'em. 

Renard.  Peace,  pretty  maiden. 

I  hear  them  stirring  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

Lord  Pa  get's  "Ay"  is  sure  —  who 
else  ?  and  yet, 

They  are  all  too  much  at  odds  to  close 
at  once 

Li  one  full-throated  No !  Her  High- 
ness comes. 


Enter  Mabt. 

Alice.   How  deathly  pale !  —  a  chair, 
your  Highness. 

[Bringing  one  to  the  Queen. 
Renard.  Madam, 

The  Council  1 

I  Mary.     Ay  I  My  Philip  is  all  mine. 
\  [Sinks  into  chair,  half  fainting^ 


ACT  IL 
SCENE   L  —  Allington  Castle. 

Sir  Thomas   Wyatt.   I  do  not  hear 

from  Carew  or  the  Duke 
Of  Suffolk,  and  till  then  I  should  not 

move. 
The  Duke  hath  gone  to  Leicester; 

Carew  stirs 
In  Devon  :  that  fine  porcelain  Courte- 

nay. 
Save  that  he  fears  he  might  be  crack'd 

in  using, 
(I  have  known  a  semi-madman  in  my 

time 
So  fancy-ridd*n)  should  be  in  Devon 

too. 

Enter  William. 
News  abroad,  William  ? 

William.  None  so  new.  Sir  Thomas, 
and  none  so  old,  Sir  Thomas.  No 
new  news  that  Philip  comes  to  wed 
Mary,  no  old  news  that  all  men  hate 
it.  Old  Sir  Thomas  would  have  hated 
it.  The  bells  are  ringing  at  Maidstone. 
Doesn't  your  worship  hear  ? 

Wyatt.   Ay,  for  the  Saints  are  come 

to  reign  again. 
Most  like  it  is  a  Saint's-day.    There's 

no  call 
As  yet  for  me ;  so  in  this  pause,  before 
The  mine  be  fired,  it  were  a  pious 

work 
To  string  my  father's  sonnets,  left 

about  ^ 

Like  loosely-scatter'd  jewels,  in  fair 

order. 
And  head  them  with  a  lamer  rhyme 

of  mine. 
To  grace  his  memory. 

William.  Ay,  why  not.  Sir  Thomas  ? 
He  was  a  fine  courtier,  he;  Queen 
Anne  loved  him.  All  the  women 
loved  him.  I  loved  him,  I  was  in 
Spain  with  him.  I  couldn't  eat  in 
Spain,  I  couldn't  sleep  in  Spain.  I 
hate  Spain,  Sir  Thomas. 

Wyatt.  But  thou  could'st  drink  in 

Spain  if  I  remember. 
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William.  Sir  Thomas,  we  may  grant 
the  wine.  Old  Sir  Thomas  always 
granted  the  wine. 

Wi/att.  Hand  me  the  casket  with  my 
father's  sonnets. 

William.     Ay  —  sonnets  —  a    fine 

courtier  of    the  old  Court,  old  Sir 

Thomas.  [^Exit. 

Wyatt.  Courtier  of  many  courts,  he 

loved  the  more 
His  own  gray  towers,  plain  life  and 

lettered  peace, 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields, 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below, 
And  answer  them  in  song.    The  sire 

begets 
Not  half  his  likeness  in  the  son.    I 

fail 
Where  he  was  fullest :  yet  —  to  write 

it  down.  [JSe  writes. 

Re-enter  William. 

William.  There  is  news,  there  is 
news,  and  no  call  for  sonnet-sorting 
now,  nor  for  sonnet-making  either,  but 
ten  thousand  men  on  Penenden  Heath 
all  calling  after  your  worship,  and 
your  worship's  name  heard  into  Maid- 
stone market,  and  your  worship  tlie 
first  man  in  Kent  and  Christendom, 
for  the  Queen's  down,  and  the  world's 
up,  and  your  worship  a-top  of  it. 
Wyatt.  Inverted  -^sop  —  mountain 
out  of  mouse. 
Say  for  ten  thousand  ten  —  and  pot- 
house knaves. 
Brain-dizzied  with  a  draught  of  morn- 
ing ale. 

Enter  Antony  Kntvett. 

William.    Here's  Antony  Knyvett. 
Knyvett.  Look  yon,  Master  Wyatt, 
Tear  up  that  woman's  work  there. 

Wyatt.  No ;  not  these, 

Dumb  children  of  my  father,  that  will 

speak 
When  I  and  thou  and  all  rebellions 

lie 
Dead    bodies  without  voice.      Song 

flies  you  know 
For  ages. 


Knyvett.   Tut,  your  sonnet's  a  flying 

ant, 
Wing'd  for  a  moment. 

Wyatt.   Well,  for  mine  own  work, 

[^Tearing  the  paper. 

It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  your  feet ; 

For  all  that  I  can  carry  it  in  my  head. 

Knyvett.   If  you  can  carry  your  head 

upon  your  shoulders. 
Wyatt.  I  fear  you  come  to  carry  it 

off  my  shoulders, 
And  sonnet-making's  safer. 

Knyvett.  Why,  good  Lord, 

Write  you  as  many  sonnets  as  you 

will. 
Ay,  but  not   now;  what,  have  you 

eyes,  ears,  brains  1 
This    Philip    and     the    black-faced 

swarms  of  Spain, 
The  hardest,  cruellest  people  in  the 

world. 
Come  locusting  upon  us,  eat  us  up. 
Confiscate    lands,    goods,    money  — 

Wyatt,  Wyatt, 
Wake,  or  the  stout  old  island  will 

become 
A  rotten  limb  of  Spain.    They  roar 

for  you 
On  Penenden  Heath,  a  thousand  of 

them  —  more  — 
All  arm'd,  waiting  a  leader;  there's 

no  glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country :  and 

you  sit 
Sing-songing  here;  but,  if  I'm  any 

judge. 
By  God,  you  are  as    poor  a  poet, 

Wyatt, 
As  a  good  soldier. 

Wyatt.  You  as  poor  a  critic 

As  an  honest  friend :  you  stroke  me 

on  one  cheek, 
Buffet  the  other.    Come,  you  bluster, 

Antony  ! 
You  know  I  know  all  this.    I  must 

not  move 
Until  I  hear  from  Carew  and  the  Duke. 
I  fear  the  mine  is  fired  before  the 

time. 
Knyvett    (showing    a    paper).      But 

here's  some  Hebrew.    Faith,  I 

half  forgot  it. 
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Look ;  can  you  make  it  English  ?     A 

strange  youth 
Suddenly  tlirust  it  on  me,  whisper'd, 

"  Wyatt," 
And  whisking  round  a  corner,  ehow'd 

his  back 
Before  I  read  his  face. 

Wt/att.   Ha !    Courtenay's  cipher. 

IReads. 
"  Sir  Peter  Carew  fled  to  France :  it 
is  thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken. 
I  am  with  you  still ;  but,  for  appear- 
ance sake,  stay  with  the  Queen.  Gar- 
diner knows,  but  the  Council  are  all  at 
odds,  and  the  Queen  hath  no  force  for 
resistance.  Move,  if  you  move,  at 
once." 

Is  Peter  Carew  fled  ?     Is  the  Duke 

taken  ? 
Down  scabbard,  and  out  sword!  and 

let  Rebellion 
Roar  till  throne  rock,  and  crown  fall. 

No ;  not  that ; 
But  we  will  teach  Queen  Mary  how  to 

reign. 
Who  are  those  that  shout  below  there  ? 
Knyvett.  Why,  some  fifty 

That    followed    me    from    Penenden 

Heath  in  hope 
To  hear  you  speak. 

Wyatt.  Open  the  window,  Knyvett ; 
The  mine  is  fired,  and  I  will  speak  to 

them. 

Men  of  Kent ;  England  of  England ; 
you  that  have  kept  your  old  customs 
upright,  while  all  the  rest  of  England 
bow'd  theirs  to  the  Norman,  the  cause 
that  hath  brought  us  together  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  county  or  a  shire,  but 
of  this  England,  in  whose  crown  our 
Kent  is  the  fairest  jewel.  Philip  shall 
not  wed  Mary ;  and  ye  have  called  me 
to  be  your  leader.  I  know  Spain.  I 
have  been  there  with  my  father;  I 
have  seen  them  in  their  own  land ; 
have  marked  the  haughtiness  of  their 
nobles;  the  cruelty  of  their  priests. 
If  this  man  marry  our  Queen,  however 
the  Council  and  the  Cor?.rr.on9.  may 
fence  round  his  power  with  restriction, 


he  will  be  King,  King  of  England,  my 
masters ;  and  the  Queen,  and  the  laws, 
and  tlie  people,  his  slaves.  What? 
shall  we  have  Spain  on  the  throne  and 
in  the  parliament;  Spain  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  law-bench  ;  Spain  in  all  the 
great  oflices  of  state ;  Spain  in  our 
ships,  in  our  forts,  in  our  houses,  in 
our  beds  ? 

Crowd.  No !  no !  no  Spain ! 

William,  No  Spain  in  our  beds  — 
that  were  worse  than  all.  I  have  been 
there  with  old  Sir  Thomas,  and  the 
beds  I  know.     I  hate  Spain. 

A  Peasant.  But,SirThomas,mustwe 
levy  war  against  the  Queen's  Grace  ? 

Wyatt.  No,  my  friend ;  vfSiT/or  the 
Queen's  Grace  —  to  save  her  from  her- 
self and  Philip  —  war  against  Spain. 
And  think  not  we  shall  be  alone  — 
thousands  will  flock  to  us.  The 
Council,  the  Court  itself,  is  on  our  side. 
The  Lord  Ciiancellor  himself  is  on  our 
side.  The  King  of  France  is  with  us ; 
the  King  of  Denmark  is  with  us  ;  the 
world  is  with  us  —  war  against  Spain ! 
And  if  we  move  not  now,  yet  it  will  be 
known  that  we  have  moved;  and  if 
Philip  come  to  be  King,  O,  my  God ! 
the  rope,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew, 
the  stake,  the  fire.  If  we  move  not 
now,  Spain  moves,  bribes  our  nobles 
with  her  gold,  and  creeps,  creeps 
snake-like  about  our  legs  till  we  can- 
not move  at  all;  and  ye  know,  my 
masters,  that  wherever  Spain  hath 
ruled  she  hath  wither'd  all  beneath 
her.  Look  at  the  New  World — a 
paradise  made  hell ;  the  red  man,  that 
good  helpless  creature,  starved, 
maim'd,  flogg'd,  flay'd,  bum'd,  boil'd, 
buried  alive,  worried  by  dogs;  and 
here,  nearer  home,  the  Netherlands, 
Sicily,  Naples,  Lombardy.  I  say  no 
more  —  only  this,  their  lot  is  yours. 
Forward  to  London  with  me  !  forward 
to  London !  If  ye  love  your  liberties 
or  your  skins,  forward  to  London  I 

Crowd.  Forward  to  London  I  A 
Wyatt !  a  Wyatt  1 

Wyatt.  But  first  to  Rochester,  to 
take  the  guns 
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From   out  the  vessels  lying  in  the 

river. 
Then  on. 
A  Peasant.   Ay,  but  I  fear  we  be  too 

few,  Sir  Thomas. 
Wyait.   Not  many  yet.     The  world 

as  yet,  my  friend, 
Is  not  half-waked;  but  every  parish 

tower 
Shall  clang  and  clash  alarum  as  we 


And  pour  along  the  land,  and  swolFn 

and  fed 
With  indraughts  and  side-currents,  in 

full  force 
Roll  upon  London. 

Crowd.  A  Wyatt!  a  Wyatt!  For- 
ward! 
Knyvett.   Wyatt,  shall  we  proclaim 

Elizabeth  1 
WijatU  I'll  think  upon  it,  Knyvett. 
Kni/vett.  Or  Lady  Jane  ? 

Wi/att.   No,  poor  soul ;  no. 
Ah,  gray  old  castle  of  Allington,  green 

field 
Beside  the  brimming  Medway,  it  may 

chance 
That  I  sliall  never  look  upon  you 
more. 
Knyvett.  Come,  now,  you're  sonnet- 
ting  again. 
Wyatt.  Not  I. 

I'll  have  my  head  set  higher  in  the 

state ; 
Or  —  if  the  Lord  God  will  it  —  on  the 
stake.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Guildhall. 

Sir  Thomas  White  (The  Lord 
Mayor),  Lord  William  Howard, 
Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall,  Alder- 
men and  Citizens. 

White.   I  trust    the   Queen    comes 

hither  with  her  guards. 
Howard.   Ay,  all  in  arms. 

[Several  of  the  citizens  move  hastily 

out  of  the  hall. 

Why  do  they  hurry  out  there  *? 
White.  My  Lord,  cut  out  the  rotten 

from  your  apple. 


Your  apple  eats  the  better.  Let  them 

go- 
They  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in 

John 
Convicted  by  their  conscience,  arrant 

cowards, 
Or  tamperers  with  that  treason  out  of 

Kent. 
When  will  her  Grace  be  here  ? 

Howard.  In  some  few  minutes. 

She  will  address  your  guilds  and  com- 
panies. 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  a  man 

for  her. 
But  help  her  in  this  exigency,  make 
Your  city  loyal,  and  be  the  mightiest 

man 
This  day  in  England. 

White.  I  am  Thomas  White. 

Few  things  have  fail'd  to  which  I  set 

my  will. 
I  do  my  most  and  best. 

Howard.  You  know  that  after 

The  Captain  Brett,  who  went  with 

your  train  bands 
To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gone  over 

to  him 
With  all  his  men,  the  Queen  in  that 

distress 
Sent  Comwallis  and  Hastings  to  the 

traitor, 
Feigning  to  treat  with  him  about  her 

marriage  — 
Know  too  what  Wyatt  said. 

White.  He'd  sooner  be. 

While  this  same  marriage  question 

was  being  argued. 
Trusted  than  trust  —  the  scoundrel  — 

and  demanded 
Possession  of    her    person  and    the 

Tower. 
Howard.   And    four   of    her    poor 

Council  too,  my  Lord, 
As  hostages. 

White.  I  know  it.     What  do  and 

say 
Your  Council  at  this  hour  1 

Howard.  I  will  trust  you. 

We  fling  ourselves  on  you,  my  Lord. 

The  Council, 
The  Parliament  as  well,  are  troubled 

waters ; 
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And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen  they 

know  not 
Which  way  to  flow.   All  hangs  on  her 

address, 
And  upon  you,  Lord  Mayor. 

While.  How  look'd  the  city 

When  now  you  past  it  ?     Quiet  ? 

Howard.  Like  our  Council, 

Your  city  is  divided.    As  we  past, 
Some  haird,  some  hiss'd  us.    There 

were  citizens 
Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  booth, 

and  looked 
As  grim  and  grave  as  from  a  funeral. 
And   here  a  knot   of  ruffians  all  in 

rags, 
With  execrating  execrable  eyes, 
Glared   at   the   citizen.     Here  was   a 

young  mother. 
Her  face  on  flame,  her  red  hair  all 

blown  back, 
She  shrilling  "  Wyatt,"  while  the  boy 

she  held 
MiraickVl  and  piped  her  "  Wyatt,"  as 

red  as  she 
In  hair  and  cheek ;  and  almost  elbow- 
ing her, 
So  close  tliey  stood,  another,  mute  as 

death, 
And  white  as  her  own  milk ;  her  babe 

in  arms 
Had  felt  the  faltering  of  his  mother's 

heart. 
And  lookM  as  bloodless.   Here  a  pious 

Catholic, 
Mumbling  and  mixing  up  in  his  scared 

prayers 
Heaven  and  earth's  Maries ;  over  his 

bow'd  shoulder 
Scowl'd  that  world-hated  and  world- 
hating  beast, 
A  haggard  Anabaptist.     Many  such 

groups. 
The    names     of    Wyatt,    Elizabeth, 

Courtenay, 
Nay  the  Queen's  right  to  reign — 'fore 

God,  the  rogues  — 
Were  freely  buzzed  among  them.    So 

I  say 
Your  city  is  divided,  and  I  fear 
One  scruple,  this  or  that  way,  of  suc- 
cess 


Would   turn   it   thither.     Wherefore 

now  the  Queen 
In  this  low  pulse  and  palsy  of   the 

state. 
Bade  me  to  tell  you  that  she  counts  on 

you 
And  on  myself  as  her  two  hands ;  on 

you. 
In  your   own   city,  as  her  right,  my 

Lord, 
For  you  are  loyal. 

Wliile.  Am  I  Thomas  White  ? 

One  word  before  she  comes.     Eliza- 
beth— 
Her  name  is  much    abused    among 

these  traitors. 
Where  is  she  ?     She  is  loved  by  all 

of  us. 
I  scarce  have  heart  to  mingle  in  this 

matter. 
If  she  should  be  mishandled. 

Howard.  No  ;  she  shall  not. 

The  Queen  had  written  her  word  to 

come  to  court : 
Methought  I  smelt  out  Renard  in  the 

letter, 
And  fearing  for  her,  sent  a  secret  mis- 
sive. 
Which  told  her  to  be  sick.     Happily 

or  not, 
It  found  her  sick  indeed. 

White.  God  send  her  well ; 

Here  comes  her  Royal  Grace. 

Enter  Guards,  Mary,  and  Gardiner. 
Sir  Thomas  White  leads  her  to  a 
raised  seat  on  the  dais. 
White.     I,   the    Lord    Mayor,   and 

these  our  companies 
And  guilds  of  London,  gathered  here, 

beseech 
Your  Highness  to  accept  our  lowliest 

thanks 
For  your  most  princely  presence ;  and 

we  pray 
That  we,  your  true  and  loyal  citizens. 
From   your  own   royal   lips,  at  once 

may  know 
The  wherefore  of  this  coming,  and  so 

learn 
Your  royal  will,  and  do  it.  —  I,  Lord 

Mayor 
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Of  London,  and  our  guilds  and  com- 
panies. 
Mary.   In  mine  own  person  am  I J 

come  to  you, 
To  tell  you  what  indeed  ye  see  and 

know, 
How  traitorously  these  rebels  out  of 

Kent 
Haye  made  strong  head  against  our- 
selves and  you. 
They  would   not  have  me  wed   the 

Prince  of  Spain ; 
That   was    their    pretext  —  so    they 

spake  at  first  — 
But  we  sent  divers  of  our  Council  to 

them, 
And  by  their  answers  to  the  question 

askM, 
It  doth  appear  this  marriage  is  the 

least 
Of  all  their  quarrel. 
They  have  betrayed   the   treason  of 

their  hearts : 
Seek  to  possess  our  person,  hold  our 

Tower, 
Place  and  displace  our  councillors,  and 

use 
Both  us  and  them  according  as  they 

will. 
Now  what  I  am  ye  know  right  well  — 

your  Queen; 
To  whom,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the 

realm 
•  And  the  realm's   laws   (the    spousal 

ring  whereof, 
Not  ever  to  be  laid  aside,  I  wear 
Upon   this    finger),  ye  did    promise 

full 
Allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  death. 
Ye  know  my  father  was  the  rightful 

heir 
Of  England,  and  his  right  came  down 

to  me, 
Corroborate  by  your  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment : 
And  as  ye  were  most  loving  unto  him. 
So  doubtless  will  ye  show  yourselves 

to  me. 
"Wherefore,  ye  will  not  brook  that 

anyone 
Should  seize  our  person,  occupy  our 

state, 


More  specially  a  traitor  so  presumptu- 
ous 

As  this  same  Wyatt,  who  hath  tam- 
pered with 

A  public  ignorance,  and,  under  color 

Of  such  a  cause  as  hath  no  color,  seeks 

To  bend  the  laws  to  his  own  will,  and 
yield 

Full  scope  to  persons  rascal  and  for- 
lorn. 

To  make  free  spoil   and  havock  of 
your  goods. 

Now  as  your  Prince,  I  say, 

I,  that  was  never  mother,  cannot  tell 

How  mothers  love  their  children ;  yet, 
methinks, 

A  prince  as  naturally  may  love  his 
people 

^As  these  their  children  ;  and  be  sure 

your  Queen 
^So  loves  you,  and  so  loving,  needs 
must  deem 

This  love  by  you  returned  as  heartily ; 

And  thro'  this  common  knot  and  bond 
of  love. 

Doubt  not  they  will  be  speedily  over- 
thrown. 

As  to  this  marriage,  ye  shall  under- 
stand 

We  made  thereto  no  treaty  of  ourselves, 

And  set  no  foot  theretoward  unadvised 

Of  all  our  Privy  Council;  furtliermore, 

This  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those 
to  whom 

The  king,  my  father,  did  commit  his 
trust ; 

Who  not  alone  esteem'd  it  honorable. 

But  for  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our 
realm, 

And  all  our  loving  subjects,  most  ex- 
pedient. 

As  to  myself, 

J  am  not  so  set  on  wedlock  as  to  choose 

But  where  1  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 

That  I  must  needs  be  husbanded ;  I 
thank  God, 

I  have  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  noway  doubt 

But  that  with  God's  grace,  I  can  live 
so  still. 

Yet  if  it  might  please  God  that  I 
should  leave 

Some  fruit  of  mine  own  body  after  me, 
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To  be  your  king,  ye  would  rejoice 
thereat, 

And  it  would  be  your  comfort,  as  I 
trust ; 

And  truly,  if  1  either  thought  or  knew 

This  marriage  should   bring   loss   or 
danger  to  you, 

My  subjects,  or  impair  in  any  way 

This  royal  state  of  England,  I  would 
never 

Consent  thereto,nor  marry  while  Hive: 

Moreover,  if  this  marriage  should  not 
seem. 

Before  our  own  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, 

To  be  of  rich  advantage  to  our  realm. 

We  will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from 
this. 

Likewise  from  any  other,  out  of  which 

Looms  the  least  chance  of  peril  to  our 
realm. 

Wherefore  be  bold,  and  with  your  law- 
ful Prince 

Stand  fast  against  our  enemies  and 
yours. 

And  fear  them  not.     I  fear  them  not. 
My  Lord, 

I  leave  Lord  William  Howard  in  your 
city. 

To  guard  and  keep  you  whole  and 
safe  from  all 

The  spoil  and  sackage  aira'd  at  by 
these  rebels. 

Who  mouth  and   foam  against  the 
Prince  of  Spain. 
Voices,  Long  live  Queen  Mary ! 
Down  with  Wyatt ! 

The  Queen  ! 
White.  Three  voices  from  our  guilds 
and  companies ! 

You  are  shy  and  proud  like  English- 
men, my  masters. 

And  will  not  trust  your  voices.   Under- 
stand : 

Your  lawful  Prince  hath  come  to  cast 
herself 

On  loyal  hearts  and  bosoms,  hoped  to 
fall 

Into  the  wide-spread  arms  of  fealty, 

And  finds  you  statues.     Speak  at  once 
—  and  all ! 

For  whom  1 


Our  sovereign  Lady  by  King  Harry's 

will; 
The  Queen  of  England  —  or  the  Ken^ 

ish  Squire  ? 
I  know  you   loyal.     Speak!   in  the 

name  of  God ! 
The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble 

of  Kent  ? 
The  reeking  dungfork  master  of  the 

mace ! 
Your  havings  wasted  by  the  scythe 

and  spade  — 
Your  rights  and  charters  hobnail'd 

into  slush  — 
Your    houses    fired  —  your    gutters 

bubbling  blood 

Acclamation.  No !  No !  The  Queen ! 

the  Queen ! 
White.  Your  Highness  hears 

This  burst  and  bass  of  loyal  harmony. 
And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhor 
The  venomous,  bestial,  devilish  revolt 
Of  Thomas   Wyatt.      Hear   us   now 

make  oath 
To  raise  your  Highness  thirty  thou- 
sand men, 
And  arm  and  strike  as  with  one  hand, 

and  brush 
This  Wyatt  from  our  shoulders,  like 

a  flea 
That  might  have  leapt  upon  us  un- 
awares. 
Swear  with  me,  noble  fellow-citizens, 

all. 
With  all  your  trades,  and  guilds,  and 

companies. 
Citizens.    We  swear! 
Mary.  We  thank  your  Lordship  and 

your  loyal  city. 

lExit  Mary  attended. 
White.   I  trust  this  day,  thro'  God, 

I  have  saved  the  crown. 
First   Alderman.    Ay,  so   my   Lord 

of  Pembroke  in  command 
Of  all  her  force  be  safe  ;  but  there  are 

doubts. 
Second  Alderman.   I  hear  that  Gar- 
diner, coming  with  the  Queen, 
And  meeting  Pembroke,  bent  to  his 

saddle-bow. 
As  if  to  win  the  man  by  flattering  him. 
Is  he  so  safe  to  fight  upon  her  side  ? 
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First  Alderman.   If  not,  there's  no 

man  safe. 
White.  Yes,  Thomas  White. 

I  am  safe  enough ;  no  man  need  flat- 
ter me. 
Second    Alderman,     Nay,   no    man 

need;  but  did  you  mark  our 

Queen  1 
The    color    freely    play'd    into    her 

face, 
And  the  half  sight  which  makes  her 
[  look  so  stern, 

'     Seem'd  thro'  that  dim  dilated  world 

of  hers. 
To  read  our  faces ;  I  have  never  seen 

her 
So  queenly  or  so  goodly. 

White.  Courage,  sir, 

That  makes  or  man  or  woman  look 

their  goodliest. 
!     Die  like  the  torn  fox  dumb,  but  never 

whine 
Like  that  poor  heart,  Northumberland, 

at  the  block. 
Bagenhall.   The  man  had  children, 

and  he  whined  for  those. 
Methinks  most  men  are  but    poor- 
hearted,  else 
Should  we  so  dote  on  courage,  were 

it  commoner  ? 
The  Queen  stands  up,  and  speaks  for 

her  own  self ; 
And  all  men  cry,  She  is  queenly,  she 

is  goodly. 
Yet  she's  no  goodlier ;  tho'  my  Lord 

Mayor  liere. 
By  his  own  rule,  he  hath  been  so  bold 

to-day, 
Should   look  more  goodly  than  the 

rest  of  us. 
White.   Goodly  ?     I  feel  most  good- 
ly heart  and  hand. 
And  strong  to  throw  ten  Wyatts  and 

all  Kent. 
Ha !  ha !  sir ;  but  you  jest ;  I  love  it 

a  jest 
In  time  of  danger  shows  the  pulses 

even. 
Be  merry!  yet,  Sir  Ralph,  you  look 

but  sad. 
I  dare  avouch  you'd   stand  up  for 

yourself, 


Tho'  all  the  world  should  bay  like 

winter  wolves. 
Bagenhall.   Who  knows?    the  man 

is  proven  by  the  hour. 
}Vhite.  The  man  should  make  the 

hour,  not  this  the  man  ; 
And  Thomas   White  will  prove  this 

Thomas  Wyatt, 
And  he  will  prove  an  Iden  to  this 

Cade, 
And  he  will  play  the  Walworth  to 

this  Wat; 
Come,   sirs,  we  prate ;    hence  all  — 

gather  your  men  — 
Myself  must  bustle.     Wyatt  comes 

to  Southwark; 
I'll  have  the  drawbridge   hewn  into 

the  Thames, 
And  see   the   citizens   arm'd.     Good 

day ;  good  day.     \_Exit  White. 
Bagenhall.   One   of    much   outdoor 

bluster. 
Howard,  For  all  that. 

Most  honest,  brave,  and  skilful;  and 

his  wealth 
A  fountain  of   perennial   alms  —  his 

fault 
So  tlioroughly  to  believe  in  his  own 

self. 
Bagenhall.   Yet   thoroughly   to  be- 
lieve in  one's  own  self. 
So  one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were 

to  do 
Great  things,  my  Lord. 

Howard.  It  may  be. 

Bagenhall.  I  have  heard 

One  of  your  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at 

him. 
Howard.  The  nursery-cocker'd  child 

will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond    his 

nursery. 
The  statesman  that  shall  jeer  and  fleer 

at  men. 
Makes  enemies  for  himself  and  for  his 

king; 
And  if  he  jeer  not  seeing  the  true 

man 
Behind    his    folly,    he  is  thrice   the 

fool ; 
And  if  he  see  the  man  and  still  will 

jeer, 
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He  is  child  and  fool,  and  traitor  to  the 

State. 
Who  is  lie  ?  let  me  shun  him. 

Bagenhall.  Nay,  my  Lord, 

He  is  damn'd  enough  already. 

Howard.  I  must  set 

The   guard  at   Ludgate.     Fare  you 

well,  Sir  Ralph. 

Bagenhall.   "  Who  knows  ?  "  I  am  for 

England.     But  who  knows. 

That  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard, 

and  the  Pope, 
Whether    I    be  for    Wyatt,  or    the 
Queen  1  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  — London  Bridge. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and 
Brett. 

Wyatt.  Brett,  when  the  Duke   of 

Norfolk  moved  against  us 
Thoucried'st  "  A  Wyatt ! "  and  flying 

to  our  side 
Left  his  all  bare,  for  which  I  love 

thee,  Brett. 
Have  for  thine  asking   aught  that  I 

can  give. 
For  thro'  thine  help  we  are  come  to 

London  Bridge ; 
But  how  to  cross  it  balks  me.     I  fear 

we  cannot. 
Brett.  Nay,  hardly,  save   by  boat, 

swimming,  or  wings. 
Wyatt.  Last  night  I  climb'd   into 

the  gate-house,  Brett, 
And  scared  the  gray  old  porter  and 

his  wife. 
And  then  I  crept  along  the  gloom  and 

saw 
They  had  hewn  the  drawbridge  down 

into  the  river. 
It  rolled  as  black  as  death ;  and  that 

same  tide 
Which,    coming    with    our    coming, 

seem'd  to  smile 
And  sparkle  like  our  fortune  as  thou 

saidcst. 
Ran  sunless  down,  and  moan'd  against 

the  piers. 
But  o'er  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard 


By  torchlight,  and   his   guard;  four 

guns  gaped  at  me. 
Black,  silent  mouths:    had  Howard 

spied  me  there 
And  made  them  speak,  as  well   he 

might  have  done, 
Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell 

you  this. 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

Brett.  On  somehow.  To  go  back 
Were  to  lose  all. 

Wyatt.  On  over  London  Bridge 
We  cannot:  stay  we  cannot;  there  is 

ordnance 
On  the  White  Tower  and  on  the  Devil's 

Tower, 
And  pointed  full  at  Southwark;  we 

must  round 
By  Kingston  Bridge. 

Brett.  Ten  miles  about. 

Wyatt.  Ev'n  so. 

But  I  have  notice  from  our  partisans 
Within  the  city  that  they  will  stand 

by  us 
If  Ludgate  can  be  reach'd  by  dawn  to- 
morrow. 

Enter  one  of  Wyatt's  men. 
Man.   Sir  Thomas,  I've  found  this 
paper ;  pray  your  worship  read  it ;   I 
know  not  my  letters;   the  old  priests 
taught  me  nothing. 

Wyatt  (reads).  "Whosoever  will 
apprehend  the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt 
shall  have  a  hmidred  pounds  for  re- 
ward." 

Man.   Is  that  it  ?     That's  a  big  lot 

of  money. 
Wyatt.   Ay,  ay,  my  friend ;  not  read 
it  ?  'tis  not  written 
Half  plain  enough.     Give  me  a  piece 
of  paper ! 
IWrites  "Thomas  Wyatt"  large. 
There,  any  man  can  read  that. 

[Sticks  it  in  his  cap. 
Brett.  But  that's  foolhardy. 

Wyatt.   No !    boldness,  which   will 
give  my  followers  boldness. 

Enter  Man  with  a  prisoner, 

Man.  We  found  him,  your  worship, 
a  plundering  o'  Bishop  Wincheeter's 
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house ;  he   says  he's   a   poor  gentle- 
man. 

Wyatt.   Gentleman!    a    thief!     Go 
hang  l.im.     Shall  we  make 
Those  that    we  come  to   serve  our 
sharx)est  foes  ? 
Brett.  Sir  Thomas  — 

Wyatt.  Hang  him,  I  say. 

Brett.  Wyatt,  but  now  you  promised 

me  a  boon. 
Wyatt.  Ay,  and  I  warrant  this  fine 
fellow's  life. 
j  Brett.   Ev'n  so ;  he  was  my  neighbor 

once  in  Kent. 
,      He's    poor  enough,   has   drunk  and 
gambled  out 
All  that  he  had,  and  gentleman  he 

was. 
"We  have  been  glad  together ;  let  him 
live. 
J  Wyatt.   He   has   gambled   for    his 

life,  and  lost,  he  hangs. 
No,  no,  my  word's  my  word.   Take  thy 

poor  gentleman ! 
Gamble  thyself  at  once  out  of  my 

sight. 
Or  I  will  dig  thee  with  my  dagger. 

Away! 
Women  and  children ! 

Enter  a  Crowd  of  Women  and 

Children. 

First   Woman.   0   Sir   Thomas,  Sir 

Thomas,    pray    you    go     away,    Sir 

Thomas,  or  you'll  make  the   White 

Tower  a  black  'un  for  us  this  blessed 

day.      He'll    be   the    death    on    us ; 

and  you'll  set  the  Divil's  Tower  a- 

spitting,  and  he'll  smash  all  our  bits 

o'  things  worse  than  Philip  o'  Spain. 

Second  Woman.   Don't  ye  now  go  to 

'      think  that  we  be  for  Philip  o'  Spain. 

Third  Woman.   No,  we  know  that 

ye  be  come  to  kill  the  Queen,  and 

we'll  pray  for  you  all  on  our  bended 

knees.     But  o'  God's  mercy  don't  ye 

kill  the  Queen  here,  Sir  Thomas  ;  look 

ye,   here's   little    Dickon,   and    little 

Robin,  and  little  Jenny  —  though  she's 

but  a   side-cousin  —  and   all  on   our 

I      knees,  we  pray  you  to  kill  the  Queen 

further  ofE,  Sir  Thomas. 


Wyatt.  My  friends,  I  have  not  come 
to  kill  the  Queen 
Or  here  or  there  :  I  come  to  save  you 

all, 
And  I'll  go  further  off. 

Crowd.  Thanks,  Sir  Thomas,  we  bo 
beholden  to  you,  and  we'll  pray  for 
you  on  our  bended  knees  till  our  lives' 
end. 

Wyatt.  Be  happy,  I  am  your  friend. 
To  Kingston, forward!  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV. -Room  in  the   Gate- 
house OF  Westminster  T*alace. 

Mart,   Alice,  Gardiner,   Renard, 
Ladies. 

Gardiner.  Their  cry  is,  Philip  never 

shall  be  king. 
Mary.  Lord  Pembroke  in  command 
of  all  our  force 
Will  front  their  cry  and  shatter  them 
into  dust. 
Alice.   Was    not    Lord    Pembroke 
with  Northumberland  ? 
0  madam,  if  this  Pembroke  should  be 
false  ? 
Mary.   No,  girl ;   most  brave  and 
loyal,  brave  and  loyal. 
His   breaking  with   Northumberland 

broke  Northumberland. 
At  the  park  gate  he  hovers  with  our 

guards. 
These    Kentish    ploughmen    cannot 
break  the  guards. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.  Wyatt,  your  Grace,  hath 
broken  thro'  the  guards. 
And  gone  to  Ludgate. 

Gardiner.  Madam,  I  much  fear 
That  all  is  lost ;  but  we  can  save  your 

Grace. 
The  river  still  is  free.    I  do  beseech 

you, 
There  yet  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass 
to  Windsor. 
Mary.   I  pass  to  Windsor  and  I  lose 

my  crown. 
Gardiner.   Pass,  then,  I  pray  your 
Highness,  to  the  Tower. 
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Mary.   I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner 

in  the  Tower. 
Cries  without.  The  traitor !  treason  ! 

Pembroke ! 
Ladies.  Treason!  treason! 

Mary.  Peace. 
False  to  Northumberland,  is  he  false 

to  me? 
Bear  witness,  Renard,  that  I  live  and 

die 
The  true  and  faithful  bride  of  Philip 

—  A  sound 

Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither 

—  blows  — 

Hark,  there  is  battle  at  the  palace 

gates, 
And  I  will  out  upon  the  gallery. 
Ladies.  No,  no,  your  Grace ;    see 

there  the  arrows  flying. 
Mary.   I  am  Harry's  daughter,  Tu- 
dor, and  not  fear. 

[^Goes  out  on  the  gallery. 
The  guards  are  all  driven  in,  skulk 

into  comers 
Like  rabbits  to  their  holes.    A  jrra- 

cious  guard 
Truly;  shame  on  them!   they  have 
shut  the  gates ! 

Enter  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

Southwell.  The  porter,  please  your 
Grace,  hath  shut  the  gates 
On  friend  and  foe.    Your  gentlemen- 
at-arms. 
If  this  be  not  your  Grace's  order,  cry 
To  have  the  gates  set  wide  again,  and 

they 
With  their  good  battleaxeswill  do  you 

right 
Against  all  traitors. 
Mary.   They  are  the  flower  of  Eng- 
land ;  set  the  gates  wide. 

[Exit  Southwell. 

Enter  Courtenay. 

Courtenay.   All   lost,    all    lost,  all 
yielded !  a  barge,  a  barge  ! 
The  Queen  must  to  the  Tower. 

Mary.  Whence  come  you,  sir  ? 

Courtenay.  From    Charing    Cross; 
the  rebels  broke  us  there. 


And  I  sped  hither  with  what  haste  I 

might 
To  save  my  royal  cousin. 
Mary.  Where  is  Pembroke  ? 

Courtenay.   I  left  him  somewhere  in 

the  thick  of  it. 
Mary.  Left  him  and  fled  ;  and  thou 
that  would'st  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honor.    I  my- 
self 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there 

bide 
The  upshot  of  my  quarrel,  or  die  with 

those 
That  are  no  cowards  and  no  Courte- 
nays. 
Courtenay.   I  do  not  love  your  Grace 
should  call  me  coward. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
Messenger.  Over,   your  Grace,    all 
crushed;  the  brave  Lord  Wil- 
liam 
Thrust  him  from  Ludgate,  and  the 

traitor  flying 
To  Temple  Bar,  there  by  Sir  Maurice 

Berkeley 
Was  taken  prisoner. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  ! 

Messenger.   'Tis    said    he    told    Sir 
Maurice  there  was  one 
Cognizant  of  this,  and  party  thereunto. 
My  Lord  of  Devon. 
Mary.         To  the  Tower  with  him  I 
Courtenay.  O  la,    the    Tower,    the 
Tower,  always  the  Tower, 
I  shall  grow  into  it  —  I  shall  be  the 
Tower. 
Mary.  Your  lordship  may  not  have 
so  long  to  wait. 
Remove  him ! 

Courtenay.   La,  to  whistle  out  my 
life. 
And  carve  my  coat  upon  the  walla 
again ! 

[Exit  Courtenay  guarded. 
Messenger.   Also    this   Wyatt     did 
confess  the  Princess 
Cognizant  thereof,  and  party  there- 
unto. 
Mary.  What  ?   whom  —  whom  did 
you  say  ? 
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Messenger.         Elizabeth, 
Tour  Royal  sister. 

Mary,  To  the  Tower  with  her  ! 

My  foes  are   at  my  feet  and   I  am 

Queen. 

[Gardiner  and  her  Ladies  kneel  to  her. 

Gardiner  (rising).     There  let  them 

lie,your footstool !  (Aside.)  Can 

I  strike 

Elizabeth  ?  —  not  now  and  save  the 

life 
Of  Devon :  if  I  save  him,  he  and  his 
Are  bound  to  me  —  may  strike  here- 
after.  (Aloud.)  Madam, 
What  Wyatt  said,  or  what  they  said 

he  said. 
Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street  — 
Mary.  He  said  it. 

Gardiner.   Your  courts   of  justice 

will  determine  that. 
Renard  (advancing).   I  trust  by  this 
your  Highness  will  allow 
Some   spice  of  wisdom  in  my  telling 

you, 
When  last  we  talk'd,  that  Philip  would 

not  come 
Till  Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk, 
And  Lady  Jane  had  left  us. 

Mary.  They  shall  die. 

Renard.  And  your  so  loving  sister  ? 

Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My   foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  Philip 

King.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  L  — The  Conduit  in  Grace- 
church, 

Painted  with  the  Nine  Worthies y  among 
them  King  Henry  VIII.  holding  a 
book,  on  it  inscribed  "  Verbum  Dei." 

JEnter  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall  and  Sir 

Thomas  Stafford. 

Bagenhall.   A    hundred    here     and 

hundreds  hang'd  in  Kent. 

The  tigress  had  unsheathed  her  nails 

at  last. 


•  And  Renard  and  the  Chancellor  sharp- 

en'd  them. 
In    every    London    street   a    gibbet 

stood. 
They  are  down  to-day.    Here  by  this 

house  was  one; 
The  traitor  husband  dangled  at  the 

door. 
And  when  the  traitor  wife  came  out 

for  bread 
To  still  the  petty  treason  therewithin, 
Her  cap  would  brush  his  heels. 

Stafford.  It  is  Sir  Ralph, 

And  muttering  to  himself  as  hereto- 
fore. 
Sir,  see  you  aught  up  yonder  ? 

Bagenhall.  I  miss  something. 

The  tree  that  only  bears  dead  fruit  is 
gone. 
Stafford.   What  tree,  sir  ? 
Bagenhall.  Well,  the  tree  in 

Virgil,  sir. 
That  bears  not  its  own  apples. 

Stafford.  What !  the  gallows  ? 

Bagenhall.   Sir,  this  dead  fruit  was 
ripening  overmuch, 
And  had  to  be  removed  lest  living 

Spain 
Should  sicken  at  dead  England. 

Stafford.  Not  so  dead. 

But  that  a  shock  may  rouse  her. 

Bagenhall.  I  believe 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford  ? 
Stafford.  I  am  ill  disguised. 

Bagenhall.   Well,    are    you  not  in 

peril  here  1 
Stafford.  I  think  so. 

I  came  to  feel  the  pulse  of  England, 

whether 
It  beats  hard  at  this  marriage.      Did 
you  see  it  ? 
Bagenhall.   Stafford,  I  am  a  sad  man 
and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  hall 
Been  reading  some  old  book,  with 

mine  old  hound 
Couch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mine  old 

flask  of  wine 
Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it:  yet  I 
saw  it. 
Stafford.  Good,  was  it  splendid  ? 
Bagenhall.   Ay,  if  Dukes,  and  Earls, 
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And  Counts,  and  sixty  Spanish  cava- 
liers, 
Some  six  or  seven  Bishops,  diamonds, 

pearls. 
That  royal  commonplace  too,  cloth 

of  gold. 
Could  make  it  so. 

Stafford.   And    what    was    Mary's 

dress  ? 
Bagenhall.   Good   faith,   I   was  too 

sorry  for  the  woman 
To  mark  the  dress.     She  wore  red 

shoes ! 
Stafford,  Red  shoes  1 

Bagenhall.     Scarlet,  as  if  her  feet 

were  washed  in  blood, 
As  if  she  had  waded  in  it. 

Stafford.  Were  your  eyes 

So  bashful  that  you  look'd  no  higher  ? 

Bagenhall.  A  diamond. 

And  Philip's  gift,  as  proof  of  Philip's 

love. 
Who  hath  not  any  for  any,  —  tho'  a 

true  one, 
Blazed  false  upon  her  heart. 

Stafford.    But  this  proud  Prince  — 
Bagenhall.    Nay,   he  is   King,  you 

know,  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  father  ceded  Naples,  that  the  son 
Being  a  King,  might  wed  a  Queen  — 

Ohe 
Flamed  in  brocade — white  satin  his 

trunkhose. 
Inwrought  with  silver,  —  on  his  neck 

a  collar. 
Gold,  thick  with  diamonds;  hanging 

down  from  this 
The  Golden  Fleece  —  and  round  his 

knee,  misplaced, 
Our    English     Garter,   studded  with 

great  emeralds. 
Rubies,  I  know  not  what.     Have  you 

had  enough 
Of  all  this  gear  ? 

Stafford.    Ay,  since  you  hate  the 

telling  it. 
How  look'd  the  Queen  ? 

Bagenhall.    No  fairer  for  her  jewels. 
And  I  could  see  that  as  the  new-made 

couple 
Came  from  the  Minster,  moving  side 

by  side 


Beneath  one  canopy,  ever  and  anon 
She    cast   on  him  a  vassal  smile  of 

love, 
Which  Philip  with  a  glance  of  some 

distaste, 
Or  so  methought,  returned.     I  may  be 

wrong,  sir.  I 

This  marriage  will  not  hold. 

Stafford.  I  think  with  you. 

The  King  of  France  will  help  to  break 

it. 
Bagenhall.  France ! 

We   once   had  half  of  France,   and 

hurPd  our  battles 
Into  the  heart  of  Spain ;  but  England    \ 

now  I 

Is  but  a  ball  chuck'd  between  France 

and  Spain, 
His  in  whose  hand  she  drops ;  Harry 

of  Bolingbroke 
Had      holpen     Richard's      tottering 

throne  to  stand. 
Could  Harry  have  foreseen  that  all 

our  nobles 
Would  perish  on  the  civil  slaughter- 
field. 
And  leave  the  people  naked  to   the 

crown, 
And  the  crown  naked  to  the  people ; 

the  crown 
Female,  too !  Sir,  no  woman's  regimen 
Can  save  us.     We  are  fallen,  and  as  I 

think, 
Never  to  rise  again. 
Stafford.      You     are     too    black- 
blooded. 
I'd   make  a  move  myself   to  hinder 

that: 
I  know  some  lusty  fellows  there  in 

France. 
Bagenhall.     You  would  but  make  us 

weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 
Wyatt  was   a  good   soldier,   yet   he 

fail'd. 
And  strengthen'd  Philip. 

Stafford.       Did  not  his  last  breath 
Clear   Courtenay  and    the    Princess 

from  the  charge 
Of  being  his  co-rebels  ? 

Bagenhall.  Ay,  but  then 

What  such  a  one  as  Wyatt  says  is 

nothing : 
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We  have  no  men  among  us.    The  new 
Lords 

Are  quieted  with  their  sop  of  Abbey- 
lands, 

And  ev'n  before    the   Queen's   face 
Gardiner  buys  them 

With  Philip's  gold.    All    greed,   no 
faith,  no  courage ! 

Why,  ev'n  the  haughty  prince,  North- 
umberland, 

The  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knelt 

And  blubber'd  like  a  lad,  and  on  the 
scaffold 

Recanted,  and  resold  himself  to  Rome. 
Stafford.     I    swear    you   do   your 
country  wrong,  Sir  Ralph, 

I  know  a  set  of  exiles  over  there. 

Dare-devils,  that  would   eat  fire  and 
spit  it  out 

At  Philip's  beard  :  they  pillage  Spain 
already. 

The  French  King  winks   at  it    An 
hour  will  come 

When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the 
seas.     No  men  ? 

Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true 
man? 

Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true 
man? 

Yea,  you    yourself,    altho'   you  are 
black-blooded : 

And  I,  by  God,  believe  myself  a  man. 

Ay,  even  in  the  church  there  is  a 
man  — 

Cranmer. 

Fly  would  he  not,  when  all  men  bade 
him  fly. 

And  what  a  letter  he  wrote  against 
the  Pope ! 

There's  a  brave  man,  if  any. 

Bagenhall.  Ay  ;  if  it  hold. 

Crowd  {coming  on).    God  save  their 

Graces ! 
Stafford.        Bagenhall,  I  see 

The  Tudor  green  and  white.     ( Trum- 
pets.)   They  are  coming  now. 

And  here's  a  crowd  a3  thick  as  her- 
ring-shoals. 
Bagenhall.    Be  limpets  to  this  pillar, 
or  we  are  torn 

Down  the  strong  wave  of  brawlers. 
Crowd,    God  save  their  Graces ! 


[Procession   of  Trumpeters y  Jave- 
lin-men y  etc. ;  then  Spanish  and 
Flemish  Nobles  intermingled. 
Stafford,    Worth  seeing,  Bagenhall ! 
These  black  dog-Dons 
Garb  themselves  bravely.     Who's  the 

long-face  there, 
Looks  very  Spain  of  very  Spain  ? 

Bagenhall.  The  Duke 

Of  Alva,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stafford.  And  the  Dutchman, 

Now  laughing  at  some  jest  ? 

Bagenhall.  William  of  Orange, 

William  the  Silent. 

Stafford.    Why  do  they  call  him  so  ? 

Bagennall.    He    keeps,    they    say, 

some  secret  that  may  cost 

Philip  his  life. 

Stafford.     But    then    he   looks   so 

merry. 
Bagenhall.     I  cannot  tell  you  why 
they  call  him  so. 
[2%e  King  and  Queen  passy  at- 
tended by  Peers   of  the   Realm, 
Officers   of  State,  etc.     Cannon 
shot  off. 
Crowd.     Philip  and  Mary,  Philip 
and  Mary! 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen,  Philip 
and  Mary! 
Stafford.    They  smile  as  if  content 

with  one  another. 
Bagenhall.    A  smile  abroad  is  oft  a 
scowl  at  home. 
[King  and  Queen  pass  on.     Pro- 
cession. 
First  Citizen.     I  thought  this  Philip 
had  been  one  of  those  black  devils  of 
Spain,  but  he  hath  a  yellow  beard. 
Second      Citizen.      Not    red     like 

Iscariot's. 
First  Citizen.     Like   a  carrot's,  as 
thou  say 'st,  and  English  carrot's  better 
than  Spanish  licorice ;  but  I  thought 
he  was  a  beast. 

TTiird  Citizen.  Certain  I  had  heard 
that  every  Spaniard  carries  a  tail  like 
a  devil  under  his  trunk-hose. 

Tailor.  Ay,  but  see  what  trunk- 
hoses  !  Lord !  they  be  fine ;  I  never 
stitch'd  none  such.  They  make  amends 
for  the  tails. 
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Fourth  Citizen.  Tut!  every  Span- 
ish priest  will  tell  you  that  all  Eng- 
lish heretics  have  tails. 

Fifth  Citizen.  Death  and  the  Devil 
—  if  he  find  I  have  one  — 

Fourth    Citizen.       Lo  !    thou    hast 
•call'd  them  up!  here  they  come  —  a 
pale  horse  for  Death  and   Gardiner 
for  the  Devil. 

Enter  Gardiner    (turning  back  from 
the  procession ) . 
Gardiner.     Knave,  wilt  thou  wear 

thy  cap  before  the  Queen  ? 
Man.    My  Lord,  I  stand  so  squeezed 
among  the  crowd 
I  cannot  lift  my  hands  unto  my  head. 
Gardiner.     Knock  off  his  cap  there, 
some  of  you  about  him ! 
See  there  be  others  that  can  use  their 

hands. 
Thou  art  one  of  Wyatt's  men  ? 
Man.  No,  my  Lord,  no. 

Gardiner.    Thy  name,  thou  knave  ? 
Man.  I  am  nobody,  my  Lord. 

Gardiner  (shouting).    God's  passion ! 

knave,  thy  name  ? 
Man.  I  have  ears  to  hear. 

Gardiner.  Ay,  rascal,  if  I  leave  thee 
ears  to  hear. 
Find  out -his  name  and  bring  it  me  (to 
Attendant). 
Attendant.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Gardiner.   Knave,  thou   shalt   lose 
thine  ears  and  find  thy  tongue. 
And  shalt  be  thankful  if  1  leave  thee 
that.  {_Coniing before  the  Conduit ^ 
The  conduit  painted  —  the  nine  wor- 
thies —  ay ! 
But  then  what's  here  ?     King  Harry 

with  a  scroll. 
Ha  —  Verbum  Dei  —  verbum — word 

of  God ! 
God's  passion !  do  you  know  the  knave 
that  painted  it  ? 
Attendant.   I  do,  my  Lord. 
Gardiner.   Tell  him  to  paint  it  out. 
And  put  some  fresh  device  in  lieu  of 

it  — 
A  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gloves,  sir; 

ha? 
There  is  no  heresy  there. 


Attendant.  I  will,  my  Lord ; 

The  man  shall  paint  a  pair  of  gloves. 

I  am  sure 
(Knowing  the  .man)   he  wrought  it 

ignorantly. 
And  not  from  any  malice. 

Gardiner.  Word  of  God 

In  English !   over  this   the  brainless 

loons 
That  cannot  spell  Esa'ias  from  St 

Paul, 
Make  themselves  drunk  and  mad,  fly 

out  and  flare 
Into  rebellions.     I'll  have  their  bibles 

burnt. 
The  bible  is  the  priest's.     Ay !  fellow, 

what ! 
Stand  staring  at  me  I  shout,  you  gap- 
ing rogue  I 
Man.   I  have,  my  Lord,  shouted  till 

I  am  hoarse. 
Gardiner.    What  hast  thou  shouted, 

knave  ? 
Man.  Long  live  Queen  Mary ! 

Gardiner.    Knave,    there    be    two. 
There  be  both  King  and  Queen, 
Philip  and  Mary.     Shout ! 

Man.  Nay,  but,  my  Lord, 

The    Queen    comes  first,  Mary  and 

Philip. 

Gardiner.  Shout,  then, 

Mary  and  Philip  I 

Man.  Mary  and  Philip ! 

Gardiner.  Now, 

Thou  hast  shouted  for  thy  pleasure, 

shout  for  mine ! 
Philip  and  Mary ! 

Man.  Must  it  be  so,  my  Lord  ? 

Gardiner.   Ay,  knave. 
Man.  Philip  and  Mary  ! 

Gardiner.  I  distrust  thee. 

Thine  is  a  half    voice    and  a  lean 

assent. 
What  is  thy  name  1 
Man.  Sanders. 

Gardiner.  What  else  ? 

Man.  Zerubbabel. 

Gardiner.   Where  dost  thou  live  ? 
Man.  In  Cornhill. 

Gardiner.       Where,  knave,  where  ? 
?.ran    Sign  of  the  Talbot. 
Gardiner.  Come  to  me  to-morrow. — 
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Rascal !  this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  fire, 
One  crater  opens  When  another  shuts. 
But  so  I  get  the  laws  against  the 

heretic. 
Spite  of  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
And  others  of  our  Parliament,  revived, 
I  will  show  fire  on  my   side  —  stake 

and  fire  — 
Sharp  work  and  short.    The  knaves 

are  easily  cow'd. 
Follow  their  Majesties. 

\Exit.     The  crowd  following. 
Bagenhall.  As  proud  as  Becket. 

Stafford.   You  would  not  have  him 

murder'd  as  Becket  was  ? 
Bagenhall.    No  —  murder     fathers 

murder :  but  I  say 
There  is   no  man  —  there    was    one 

woman  with  us  — 
It  was  a  sin  to  love  her  married,  dead 
I  cannot  choose  but  love  her. 

Stafford.  Lady  Jane  ? 

Crowd  (going  off).   God  save  their 

Graces ! 
Stafford.  Did  you  see  her  die  ? 

Bagenhall.    No,  no ;   her  innocent 

blood  had  blinded  me. 
You  call  me  too  black-blooded —  true 

enough 
Her  dark  dead  blood  is  in  my  heart 

with  mine. 
If  ever  I  cry  out  against  the  Pope 
Her  dark  dead  blood  that  ever  moves 

with  mine 
Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make 

the  cry. 
Stafford.   Yet  doubtless  you  can  tell 

me  how  she  died  ? 
Bagenhall.   Seventeen  —  and    knew 

eight  languages  —  in  music 
Peerless  —  her  needle  perfect,  and  her 

learning 
Beyond  the  churchmen ;  yet  so  meek, 

so  modest, 
So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy 
Mismatch'd  with  her  for  policy!    I 

have  heard 
She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of 

him. 
She  f ear'd  it  might  unman  him  for  his 

end. 


She  could  not  be  unmanned  —  no,  nor 

outwoman'd  — 
Seventeen  —  a  rose  of  grace ! 
Girl  never    breathed  to  rival    such 

a  rose ; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equalled  such  a 

bud. 
Stafford.   Pray  you  go  on. 
Bagenhall.   She  came  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, 
And  said  she  was  condemned  to  die 

for  treason ; 
She  had  but  foUow'd  the  device  of 

those 
Her  nearest  kin :   she  thought  they 

knew  the  laws. 
But  for  herself,  she  knew  but  little  law, 
And    nothing    of    the  titles    to  the 

crown ; 
She  had  no  desire  for  that,  and  wrung 

her  hands. 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro' 

the  blood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Stafford.  Pray  you  go  on. 

Bagenhall.  Then  knelt  and  said  the 

Miserere  Mei  — 
But  all  in  English,  mark  you;  rose 

again, 
And,  when  the  headsman  pray'd  to  be 

forgiven. 
Said  "  You  will  give  me  my  true  crown 

at  last. 
But  do  it  quickly ; "  then  all  wept  but 

she. 
Who  changed  not  color  when  she  saw 

the  block. 
But  askM  him,  childlike :  "  Will  you 

take  it  off 
Before    I    lay    me    down  1  "      "  No, 

madam,"  he  said. 
Gasping ;  and  when  her  innocent  eyes 

were  bound. 
She,  with  her  poor  blind  hands  feel- 
ing —  "  where  is  it  ? 
Where  is  it  ?  "  —  You  must  fancy  that 

which  foUow'd, 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it ! 

Crowd  (in  the  distance).   God   save 

their  Graces ! 
Stafford.   Their    Graces,    our    dis- 
graces !    God  confound  them  f 
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Why,  she's  grown  bloodier!  when  I 

last  was  here, 
This  was  against   her  conscience  — 

would  be  murder ! 
Bagenhall,  The  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 

murder,"  which  God's  hand 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Mary  rubb'd 

out  pale  — 
She  could  not  make  it  white  —  and 

over  that, 
Traced  in  the  blackest  text  of  Hell  — 

"Thou  Shalt!" 
And  sign'd  it  —  Mary ! 

Stafford,   Philip  and  the  Pope 
Must  have  sign'd  too.    I  hear  this 

Legate's  coming 
To  bring  us  absolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  Lords  and   Commons  will  bow 

down  before  him  — 
You  are  of  the  house  ?  what  will  you 

do.  Sir  Ralph  ? 
Bagenhall,  And   why  should  I  be 

bolder  than  the  rest, 
Or  honester  than  all  ? 

Stafford.  But,  sir,  if  I  — 

And  oversea  they  say  this  state  of 

yours 
Hath  no  more  mortice  than  a  tower  of 

cards; 
And  that  a  puff  would  do  it  —  then 

if  I 
And  others  made  that  move  I  touch 'd 

upon, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  France,  and 

landing  here. 
Came  with  a  sudden  splendor,  shout, 

and  show, 
And   dazzled   men   and   deafened  by 

some  bright 
Loud  venture,  and  the  people  so  un- 
quiet — 
And  I  the  race  of  murdered  Bucking- 
ham— 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  kingdom 

—  Sir, 
I  trust  that  you  would  fight  along 

with  us. 
Bagenhall.  No;    you    would    fling 

your  lives  into  the  gulf. 
Stafford.  But  if  this  Philip,  as  he's 

like  to  do, 
Ijcf t  Mary  a  wife-widow  here  alone, 


Set  up  a   viceroy,  sent   his   myriads 

hither 
To  seize  upon  the  forts  and  fleet,  and 

make  us 
A  Spanish  province ;  would  you  not 
fight  then  1 
Bagenhall.   I  think  I  should   fight 

then. 
Stafford.   I  am  sure  of  it. 
Hist !  there's  the  face  coming  on  here 

of  one 
Who  knows  me.     I  must  leave  you. 

Fare  you  well. 
You'll  hear  of  me  again. 
Bagenhall.  Upon  the  scaffold. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL  — Room  in  Whitehall      ^ 
Palace. 

Mary.     Enter  Philip  and 
Cardinal  Pole. 

Pole.   Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,Bene- 

dicta  tu  in  mulieribus. 
Mary.   Loyal    and    royal     cousin, 
humblest  thanks. 

Had  you  a  pleasant  voyage  up   the 
river? 
Pole.   We  had  your  royal  barge,  and 
that  same  chair. 

Or  rather  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 

Our  silver  cross  sparkled  before  the 
prow. 

The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  diamond- 
dance, 

The  boats  that  f ollow'd,  were  as  glow- 
ing-gay 

As  regal  gardens  ;  and  your  flocks  of 
swans, 

As  fair  and  white  as  angels  ;  and  your 
shores 

Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Para- 
dise. 

My  foreign  friends,  who  dream'd  us 
blanketed 

In  ever-closing  fog,  were  much  amazed 

To  find  as  fair  a  sun  as  might  have 
flash'd 

Upon  their  lake  of   Garda,  fire  the 

Thames ;  J 

Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle :      ' 

i 
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And  here  the  river  flowing  from  the 

sea, 
Not  toward  it  (for  they  thought  not 

of  our  tides), 
Seem'd  as  a  happy  miracle  to  make 

glide  — 
In  quiet  —  home  your  banish'd  coun- 
tryman. 
Mary.    We   heard    that  you   were 

sick  in  Flanders,  cousin. 
Pole.   A  dizziness. 
Mary.  And  how  came 

you  round  again  ? 
Pole.   The  scarlet  thread  of  Rahab 
saved  her  life ; 
And  mine,  a  little  letting  of  the  blood. 
Mary.    Well?  now? 
Pole.  Ay,  cousin,  as 

the  heathen  giant 
Had  but   to   touch   the   ground,   his 

force  return'd  — 
Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  banish- 
ment, 
Feeling  my  native  land  beneath  my 
foot, 
,         I  said  thereto :  **  Ah,  native  land  of 
'  mine. 

Thou  art  much  beholden  to  this  foot 

of  mine, 
That  hastes  with  full  commission  from 

the  Pope 
To  absolve  thee  from  thy   guilt  of 

heresy. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me  and  attainted 

me, 
And  markM  me  ev'n  as  Cain,  and  I 

return 
As  Peter,  but  to  bless  thee :  make  me 

well." 
Methinks   the  good  land  heard  me, 

for  to-day 
My  heart  beats  twenty,  when  I  see 

you,  cousin. 
Ah,  gentle  cousin,  since  your  Herod's 

death. 
How  oft  hath  Peter  knocked  at  Mary's 

gate! 
And  Mary  would  have  risen  and  let 
him  in, 
,        But,  Mary,  there  were  those  within 
g  the  house 

r       Who  would  not  have  it. 


Mary.  True,  good  cousin  Pole ; 

And  there  were  also  those  without  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Pole.  I  believe  so,  cousin. 

State-policy    and    church-poUcy    are 

conjoint. 
But  Janus-faces  looking  diverse  ways. 
I  fear  the  Fmperor  much  misvalued 

me. 
But  all  is  well ;  Hwas  ev*n  the  will  of 

God, 
Who,  waiting  till  the  time  had  ripen'd, 

now, 
Makes  me  his  mouth  of  holy  greet- 
ing.    "  Hail, 
Daughter  of  God,  and  saver  of  the 

faith, 
Sit  benedictus  f ructus  ventris  tui ! " 
Mary.   Ah,  heaven ! 
Pole.  Unwell,  your  Grace  ? 

Mary.  No,  cousin,  happy  — 

Happy  to  see  you ;  never  yet  so  happy 
Since  I  was  crown'd. 

Pole.  Sweet  cousin,  you  forget 

That  long    low  minster   where  you 

gave  your  hand 
To  this  great  Catholic  King. 
Philip.         Well  said.  Lord  Legate. 
Mary.  Nay,  not  well  said ;  I  thought 
of  you  my  liege, 
Ev*n  as  I  spoke. 

Philip.  Ay,  Madam ;  my  Lord  Paget 
Waits  to  present  our  Council  to  the 

Legate. 
Sit  down  here,  all ;  Madam,  between 
us  you. 
Pole.  Lo,  now  you    are   enclosed 
with  boards  of  cedar. 
Our  little  sister  of  the  Song  of  Songs ! 
You  are  doubly  fenced  and  shielded 

sitting  here 
Between  the  two  most  high-set  thrones 

on  earth, 
The  Emperor's  highness  happily  sym- 

boird  by 
The  King  your  husband,  the  Pope's 

Holiness 
By  mine  own  self. 

Mary.  True,  cousin,  I  am  happy. 
When  will  you  that  we  summon  both 
our  houses 
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To  take  this  absolution  from  your  lips, 

And  be  regather'd  to  the  Papal  fold  ? 
Pole.   In     Britain's     calendar    the 
brightest  day 

Beheld   our  rough  forefathers  break 
their  Gods, 

And  clasp  the  faith  in   Christ;  but 
after  that 

Might  not  St.  Andrew's  be  her  hap- 
piest day  \ 
Mary.  Then  these  shall  meet  upon 
St.  Andrew's  day. 

Enter  Paget,  who  presents  the  Council. 
Dumb  show. 

Pole.   I  am  an  old  man  wearied  with 
my  journey, 
Ev'n  with  my  joy.    Permit  me  to  with- 
draw. 
To  Lambeth  ? 
Philip.         Ay,  Lambeth  has  ousted 
Cranmer. 
It  was   not   meet  the   heretic   swine 

should  live 
In  Lambeth. 

Mary.  There  or  anywhere,  or  at  all. 
Philip.   We  have  had  it  swept  and 

garnish'd  after  him. 
Pde.  Not  for  the  seven  devils  to 

enter  in  ? 
Philip.  No,  for  we  trust  they  parted 

in  the  swine. 
Pole.  True,  and  I  am  the  Angel  of 
the  Pope. 
Farewell,  your  Graces. 

Philip.  Nay,  not  here  —  to  me ; 

I  will  go  with  you  to  the  waterside. 
Pole.   Not  be   my   Charon    to   the 

counter  side  ? 
Philip.  No,   my  Lord   Legate,  the 

Lord  Chancellor  goes. 
Pole.  And  unto  no  dead  world ;  but 
Lambeth  palace, 
Henceforth  a  centre  of  the  living  faith. 
[Exeunt  Philip,  Pole,  Paget,  etc. 

Manet  Mary. 

Mary.  He   hath  awaked!    he  hath 
awaked ! 
He  stirs  within  the  darkness  1 


Oh,  Philip,  husband !  now  thy  love  to 
mine 

Will  cling  more  close,  and  those  bleak 
manners  thaw, 

That  make  me  shamed  and  tongue- 
tied  in  my  love. 

The  second  Prince  of  Peace  — 

The  great  unborn  defender  of  the 
Paith, 

Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  ene- 
mies — 

He  comes,  and  my  star  rises. 

The  stormy  Wyatts  and  Northumber- 
lands. 

The  proud  ambitions  of  Elizabeth, 

And  all  her  fieriest  partisans  —  are 
pale 

Before  my  star ! 

The  light  of  this  new  learning  wanes 
and  dies : 

The  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius 
fade 

Into  the  deathless  hell  which  is  their 
doom 

Before  my  star ! 

His  sceptre  shall  go  forth  from  Ind 
to  Ind  ! 

His  sword  shall  hew  the  heret:  i  peo- 
ples down ! 

His  faith  shall  clothe  the  world  that 
will  be  his. 

Like  universal  air  and  sunshine !  Open, 

Ye  everlasting  gates!  The  King  is 
here !  — 

My  star,  my  son ! 

Enter  Philip,  Duke  of  Alva,  etc. 

Oh,  Philip,  come  with  me ;  ' 

Good  news  have  I  to  tell  you,  news  to 

make  | 

Both  of  us  happy  —  ay,  the  Kingdom 

too. 
Nay  come  with  me  —  one  moment ! 

Philip  (to  Alva).     More  than  that : 
There  was  one  here  of  late  —  William 

the  Silent 
They  call  him  —  he  is  free  enough  in 

talk, 
But  tells  me  nothing.    You  will  be, 

we  trust. 
Sometime     the     viceroy     of     those 

provinces  — 
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He  must  deserve  his  surname  better. 

Aha,  Ay,  sir  ; 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

Philip.  True ;  the  provinces 

Are  hard  to  rule  and  must  be  hardly 

ruled ; 
Most  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an  empty 

rind, 
All  hollowed  out  with  stinging  heresies; 
And  for  their  heresies,  Alva,  they  will 

fight; 
You  must  break  them  or  they  break 
you. 
Alva  (proudly).  The  first. 

Philip.   Good! 
Well,  Madam,  this  new  happiness  of 
mine  ?  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Three  Pages. 
First  Page.  News,  mates !  a  miracle, 
a  miracle  !  news ! 
The  bell  must  ring ;  Te  Deums  must 

be  sung ; 
The  Queen  hath  felt  the  motion  of  her 
babe! 
Second  Page.  Ay ;  but  see  here  I 
First  Page.  See  what  ? 

Second  Page.     This  paper,  Dickon. 
I   found  it  fluttering   at   the   palace 

gates :  — 
'*  The  Queen  of  England  is  delivered 
of  a  dead  dog ! " 
Third  Page.   These  are  the  things 
that  madden  her.     Fie  upon  it ! 
First  Page.  Ay;   but   I   hear  she 
hath  a  dropsy,  lad. 
Or  a  high-dropsy,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
Third  Page.   Fie  on  her  dropsy,  so 
she  have  a  dropsy  I 
I  know  that  she  was  ever  sweet  to  me. 
First  Page.  For  thou  and  thine  are 

Roman  to  the  core. 
Third  Page.  So  thou  and  thine  must 

be.    Take  heed  I 
Firsii  Page,  Not  I, 

And  whether  this  flash  of  news  be 

false  or  true, 
So  the  wine  run,  and  there  be  revelry. 
Content  am  I.    Let  all  the  steeples 

clash. 
Till  the  sun  dance,  as  upon  Easter  Day. 
{Exeunt. 


SCENE   III.  —  Great  Hall  in 
Whitehall. 

At  the  far  end  a  dais.  On  this  three 
chairs,  two  under  one  canopy  for  Mary 
and  Philip,  another  on  the  right  oj 
these  for  Pole.  Undef  the  dais  on 
Pole's  side,  ranged  along  the  wall,  sit 
all  the  Spiritual  Peers,  and  along  the 
wall  opposite,  all  the  Temporal.  The 
Commons  on  cross  benches  in  front,  a 
line  of  approach  to  the  dais  between 
them.  Inthe  foreground.  Sir  RxhFH 
Bagenhall  and  other  Members  of 
the  Commons. 

First  Member.    St.   Andrew's   day ; 

sit  close,  sit  close,  we  are  friends. 
Is  reconciled  the   word?    the  Pope 

again  ? 
It  must  be  thus ;  and  yet,  cocksbody ! 

how  strange 
That  Gardiner,  once  so  one  with  allof  us 
Against  this  foreign  marriage,  should 

have  yielded 
So  utterly  I  —  strange  !   but   stranger 

still  that  he, 
So  fierce  against  the  Headship  of  the 

Pope, 
Should  play  the  second  actor  in  this 

pageant 
That  brings  him  in  ;  such  a  cameleon 

he! 
Second    Member.      Tiiis     Gardiner 

turn'd  his  coat  in  Henry's  time ; 
The  serpent  that  hath  slough'd  will 

slough  again. 
Third  Member.   Tut,  then  we  all  are 

serpents. 
Second  Member.   Speak  for  yourself. 
Third  Member.   Ay,  and   for   Gar- 
diner! beini:  English  citizen. 
How  should   he   bear  a   bridegroom 

out  of  Spain  1 
The  Queen  would  have  him !    being 

English  churchman 
How  should  he  bear  the  headship  of 

the  Pope  ? 
The  Queen  would  have  it !    Statesmen 

tliat  are  wise 
Shape  a  necessity,  as  a  sculptor  clay, 
To  their  own  model. 
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Second  Member.    Statesmen  that  are 

wise 
Take  trutli  herself  for  model.  ,  What 

say    you?       [2'o    bir    Ralph 

Bagenhall. 
Bofjeyihall.    We  talk  and  talk. 
First  Member.   Ay,  and  what  use  to 

talk? 
Philip's  no  sudden  alien  —  the  Queen's 

husband, 
He's  here,  and  king,  or  will  be  —  yet 

cocksbody  ! 
So  hated  here !  I  watch 'd  a  hive  of 

late  ; 
My  seven-years'  friend  was  with  me, 

my  young  boy  ; 
Out  crept  a  wasp,  with  half  the  swarm 

behind. 
"  Philip  !  "  says  he.     I  had  to  cuff  the 

rogue 
For  infant  treason. 

Third  Member.   But  they  say  that 

bees. 
If  any  creeping  life  invade  their  hive 
Too  gross  to  be  thrust  out,  will  build 

him  round. 
And  bind  him   in   from  harming   of 

their  combs. 
And  Philip  by  these  articles  is  bound 
From  stirring  hand  or  foot  to  wrong 

the  realm. 
Second  Member.   By  bonds  of  bees- 
wax, like  your  creeping  thing  ; 
But  your  wise  bees  had  stung  him  first 

to  death. 
Third  Member.   Hush,  hush ! 
You  wrong  the  Chancellor :  the  clauses 

added 
To  that  same  treaty  which  the  em- 
peror sent  us 
Were  mainly  Gardiner's  :  that  no  for- 
eigner 
Hold   office   in   the   household,  fleet, 

forts,  army ; 
That  if  the  Queen  should  die  without 

a  child, 
The  bond  between  the  kingdoms  be 

dissolved ; 
That  Philip  should  not  mix  us  any  way 
With  his  French  wars  — 
Second  Member,  Ay,  ay,  but  what 

security, 


Good  sir,  for  tliis,  if  Philip 

Third  Member.   Peace — the  Queen, 
Philip,  and  Pole.    \^AU  rise,  and  stand. 

Enter  Mart,  Philip,  and  Pole. 

[Gardiner  conducts  them  to  the  three 
chairs  of  state.     Philip  sits  on  the 
Queen's  lej),  Pole  on  her  right. 
Gardiner.   Our  short-lived  sun,  before 

his  winter  plunge. 
Laughs  at  the  last  red  leaf,  and  An- 
drew's Day. 
Martj.    Should  not  this  day  be  held 
in  after  years 
More  solemn  than  of  old  ? 

Philip.  Madam,  my  wish 

Echoes  your  Majesty's. 

Pole.  It  shall  be  so. 

Gardiner.   Mine  echoes  both  your 
Graces';       (aside)      but      the 
Pope  — 
Can  we  not  have  the  Catholic  church 

as  well 
Without  as  with  the  Italian  1   if  we 

cannot, 
Why  then  the  Pope. 

My  lords  of  the  upper  house, 
And  ye,  my  masters,   of  the   lower 

house, 
Do  ye  stand  fast  by  that  which  ye  re- 
solved ? 
Voices.   We  do. 

Gardiner.   And  be  you  all  one  mind 
to  supplicate 
The  Legate  here  for  pardon,  and  ac- 
knowledge 
The  primacy  of  the  Pope  1 

Voices.  We  are  all  one  mind. 

Gardiner.   Then   must   I  play   the 
vassal  to  this  Pole.       [Aside. 
[_IIe  draws  a  paper  from  under  his 
robes  and  presents  it  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  who  look  through  it 
and  return  it  to  him;   then  as- 
cends a  tribune,  and  reads. 
We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral, 
And  Commons  here  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, 
Presenting   the   whole   body  of   this 
realm 
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Of  England,  and   dominions   of  the 

same. 
Do  make  most  humble  suit  unto  your 

Majesties, 
In  our  own  name  and  that  of  all  the 

state, 
That  by  your  gracious  means  and  in- 
tercession 
Our  supplication  be  exhibited 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  sent  here 

as  Legate 
From  our  most  Holy  Father  Julius, 

Pope, 
And  from  the  Apostolic  see  of  Rome ; 
And  do   declare  our  penitence  and 

grief 
For  our  long  schism  and  disobedience. 
Either  in  making  laws  and  ordinances 
Against  the  Holy  Father's  primacy, 
Or  else  by  doing  or  by  speaking  aught 
Which  might  impugn  or  prejudice  the 

same ; 
By  this  our  supplication  promising, 
As  well  for  our  own  selves  as  all  the 

realm. 
That  now  we  be  and  ever  shall  be 

quick. 
Under  and  with  your  Majesties'  au- 
thorities, 
To  do  to  the  utmost  all  that  in  us  lies 
Towards  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
Of  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  made ; 
Whereon  we  humfely  pray  your  Maj- 
esties, 
As  persons  undeliled  with  our  offence. 
So  to  set  f  ortli  this  humble  suit  of  ours 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  interces- 
sion 
May  from  the  Apostolic  see  obtain. 
Thro'  this  most  reverend  Father,  ab- 
solution, 
And  full  release  from  danger  of  all 

censures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  be  fall'n  into, 
So  that  we  may,  as  children  penitent. 
Be  once  again  received  into  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church ; 
And  that  this  noble  realm  thro*  after 

years 
May  in  this  unity  and  obedience 
Unto  the  holy  see  and  reigning  Pope 
Serve  God  and  both  your  Majesties. 


Voices,  Amen.     \^AH  sit. 

[lie  again  presents  the  petition  to 

the  King  and  Queen,  who  hand 

it  reverential! y  to  Pole. 
Pole  {sitting).  This  is  the  loveliest 

day  that  ever  smiled 
On  England.     All  her  breath  should, 

incenselike. 
Rise  to  the  heavens  in  grateful  praise 

of  Him 
Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient 

fold. 
Lo!    orice  again   God   to  this  realm 

hath  given 
A  token  of  His  more  especial  Grace; 
For  as  this  people  were  the  first  of  all 
The  islands  call'd  into  the  dawning 

church 
Out  of  the  dead,  deep  night  of  heath- 
endom, 
So  now  are  these  the  first  whom  God 

hath  given 
Grace  to  repent  and  sorrow  for  their 

schism ; 
And  if  your  penitence  be  not  mockery, 
Oh  how  the  blessed  angels  who  rejoice 
Over  one  saved  do  triumph  at  this  hour 
In  the  reborn  salvation  of  a  land 
So  noble.  [A  pause. 

For  ourselves  we  do  protest 
That  our  commission  is  to  heal,  not 

harm; 
We  come  not  to  condemn,  but  recon- 
cile ; 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  again ; 
We  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify ; 
Nor  yet  to  question  things   already 

done; 
These  are  forgiven  —  matters  of  the 

past  — 
And  range  with  jetsam  and  with  offal 

thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetfulness. 

[A  pause. 
Ye  have  reversed  the  attainder  laid 

on  us 
By  him  who  sacked  the  house  of  God ; 

and  we, 
Amplier  than  any  field  on  our  poor 

earth 
Can  render  thanks  in  fruit  for  being 

sown, 
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Do  here  and  now  repay  you  sixty-fold, 
A  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  thousand- 
fold, 
With  heaven  for  earth. 

{Risina  and  stretching   forth   his 
hands.    All  kneel  but  Sir  Ralph 
Bagenhall,    who  rises   and    re- 
mains standing. 
The  Lord  who  hath  redeem 'd  us 
With  His  own  blood,  and  wash'd  us 

from  our  sins. 
To  purchase  for  Himself  a  stainless 

bride ; 
He,  whom  the  Father  hath  appointed 

Head 
Of  all  his  church,  He  by  His  mercy 
absolve  you !  [A  pause. 

And  we  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
Given  unto  us,  his  Legate,  by  the  Pope, 
Our  Lord  and  Holy  Father,  Julius, 
God's    Vicar   and    Vicegerent    upon 

earth. 
Do  here  absolve  you  and  deliver  you 
And  every  one  of  you,  and  all  the 

realm 
And  its  dominions  from  all  heresy, 
All  schism,  and  from  all  and  every 

censure, 
Judgment,  and  pain  accruing  there- 
upon; 
And  also  we  restore  you  to  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church. 

[Turning  to  Gardiner. . 
Our  letters  of  commission  will  declare 
this  plainlier. 
[Queen  heard  sobbing.      Cries  of 
Amen  !     Amen  !      Some  of  the 
Members  embrace  one  another. 
All  but  Sir   Ralph   Bagenhall 
pass     out    into    the    neighboring 
chapel,  whence  is  heard  the   Te 
Deum. 
Bagenhall.   We  strove  against   the 
papacy  from  the  first. 
In  William's  time,  in  our  first  Ed- 
ward's time. 
And  in  my  master  Henry's  time ;  but 

now, 
The  unity  of  Universal  Church, 
Mary  would  have  it ;  and  this  Gardi- 
ner follows ; 
The  unity  of  Universal  Hell, 


Philip  would  have  it ;  and  this  Gardi- 
ner follows ! 
A  Parliament  of  imitative  apes  ! 
Sheep   at    the   gap   which    Gardiner 

takes,  who  not 
Believes  the  Pope,  nor  any  of  them 

believe  — 
These  spaniel-Spaniard  English  of  the 

time, 
Who  rub  their  fawning  noses  in  the 

dust, 
For  that  is  Philip's  gold-dust,  and  adore 
This  Vicar  of  their  Vicar.     Would  I 

had  been 
Born  Spaniard !     I  had  held  my  head 

up  tlien. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  Bagenhall, 
English. 

Enter  Officer. 
Officer.   Sir  Ralph  Bagenliall ! 
Bagenhall.  What  of  that  ? 

Officer.    You  were  the  one  sole  man 
in  either  house 
Who   stood   upright   when   both  the 
houses  fell. 
Bagenhall.   The  houses  fell ! 
Officer.   I   mean   the   houses   knelt 
Before  the  Legate. 

Bagenhall.    Do     not     scrimp    your 
phrase. 
But  stretch  it  wider ;  say  when  Eng- 
land fell. 
Officer.   I  say  you  were  the  one  sole 

man  who  stood. 
Bagenhall.   I  am  tlic  one  sole  man 
in  either  house, 
Perchance  in  England,  loves  her  like 
a  son. 
Officer.    Well,  you  one  man,  because 
you  stood  upright. 
Her  Grace  tlie  Queen  commands  you 
to  the  Tower. 
Bagenhall.   As  traitor,  or  as  heretic, 

or  for  what  ? 
Officer.     If  any  man   in  any  way 
would  be 
The  one  man,  he  shall  be  so  to  his  cost. 
Bagenhall.      What!  will   she   have 

my  head  ? 
Officer.  A  round  fine  likelier. 

Your  pardon.       {^Calling  to  Attendant. 
By  the  river  to  the  Tower.  \_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.  — Whitehall.  A  Room 
IN  THE  Palace. 

Mary,  Gaudiner,  Pole,  Paget, 
Bonner,  etc. 

Mary.  The  King  and  I,  my  Lords, 

now  that  all  traitors 
Against  our  royal  state  have  lost  the 

heads 
Wherewith  they  plotted  in  their  trea- 

conous  malice, 
Have  talk'd   together,  and  are  well 

agreed 
That    those    old     statutes    touching 

Lollardism 
To   bring  the  heretic  to  the   stake, 

should  be 
No  longer  a  dead  letter,  but  requick- 

en'd. 
One  of  the  Council.   Why,  what  hath 

fluster'd  Gardiner  'i  how  he  rubs 
His  forelock ! 
Paget.   I  have  changed  a  word  with 

him 
In  coming,  and  may  change  a  word 

again. 
Gardiner.   Madam,   your   Highness 

is  our  sun,  the  King 
And  you  together  our  two  suns  in  one ; 
And  so  the  beams  of  both  may  shine 

upon  us, 
The  faith  that  seem'd  to  droop  will 

feel  your  light. 
Lift  head,  and  flourish  ;  yet  not  light 

alone, 
There  must  be  heat  —  there  must  be 

heat  enough 
To  scorch  and  wither  heresy  to  the 

root. 
For   what    saith    Christ?     "Compel 

them  to  come  in." 
And  what    saith    Paul ?      "I  would 

they  were  cut  off 
That  trouble  you."    Let  the  dead  let- 
ter live ! 
Trace  it  in  fire,  that  all  the  louts  to 

whom 
Their  A  B  C  is  darkness,  clowns  and 

grooms 
May  read  it !  so  you  quash  rebellion 

too, 


For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one : 
Two  vipers  of  one  breed  —  an  amphis- 

boena. 
Each  end  a  sting ;  Let  the  dead  letter 

burn ! 
Paget.   Yet  there  be  some  disloyal 

Catholics, 
And  many    heretics    loyal;    heretic 

throats 
Cried  no  God-bless-her  to  the  Lady 

Jane, 
But  shouted  in  Queen  Mary.  So  there 

be 
Some  traitor-heretic,  there  is  axe  and 

cord. 
To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  are 

loyal. 
And  by  the  churchman's  pitiless  doom 

of  fire, 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  the 

crown. 
Ay,  and  against  itself;  for  there  are 

many.  *-  ^ 

Mary.   If  we  could  bum  out  here-     /I 

sy,  my  Lord  Paget,  I 

We  reck  not  tho*  we  lost  this  crown       I 

of  England  —  % 

Ay !  tho'  it  were  ten  Englands !        -^-^ 

Gardiner.  Right,  your  Grace. 

Paget,  you  are  all  for  this  poor  life  of 

ours. 
And  care  but  little   for  the   life   to 

be. 
Paget.    I  have  some  time,  for  curi- 

ousness,  my  Lord, 
Watch'd  children  playing  at  their  life 

to  be. 
And  cruel  at  it,  killing  helpless  fiies ; 
Such  is  our  time  —  all  times  for  aught 

1  know. 
Gardiner.     We    kill    the    heretics 

that  sting  the  soul  — 
They,  with   right    reason,   flies   that 

prick  the  flesh. 
Paget.   They  had  not  reached  right 

reason ;  little  children  ! 
They  kiird  but  for  their  pleasure  and 

the  power 
They  felt  in  killing. 

Gardiner.         A  spice  of  Satan,  ha! 
Why,  good !  what  then  1  granted  !  — 

we  are  fallen  creatures ; 
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Look   to  your   Bible,  Paget !  we  are 

fallen. 
Paget.   I  am  but  of  the  laity,  my 

Lord  Bishop, 
And  may  not  read  your  Bible,  yet  I 

found 
One    day,    a   wholesome    scripture, 

*•  Little  children, 
Love  one  another." 

Gardiner.   Did  you  find  a  scripture, 
"I  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  a 

sword  "  ?     The  sword 
Is  in  her  Grace's  hand  to  smite  with. 

Paget, 
You  stand  up  here  to  fight  for  heresy, 
You  are  more   than  guess'd  at  as  a 

heretic. 
And  on  the  steep-up  track  of  the  true 

faith 
Your  lapses  are  far  seen. 
Paget.  The  faultless  Gardiner ! 

Mary.   You  brawl  beyond  the  ques- 
tion ;  speak,  Lord  Legate ! 
Pole.   Indeed,  I  cannot  follow  with 

your  Grace  : 
Rather    would    say  —  the    shepherd 

doth  not  kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  from  his  flock, 

but  sends 
His  careful  dog  to  bring  them  to  the 

fold. 
Look    to    the    Netherlands,  wherein 

have  been 
Such  holocausts  of  heresy!  to  what 

end? 
For  yet  the  faith  is  not  established 

there. 
Gardiner.   The  end's  not  come. 
Pole.  No  —  nor  this  way 

will  come, 
Seeing  there  lie  two  ways  to  every 

end, 
A  better  and  a  worse  —  the  worse  is 

here 
To  persecute,  because  to  persecute 
Makes  a  faith  hated,  and  is  further- 
more 
No  perfect  witness  of  a  perfect  faith 
In  him  who  persecutes  :  when  men  are 

tost 
On  tides  of  strange  opinion,  and  not 

sure 


Of  their  own  selves,  they  are  wroth 

with  their  own  selves. 
And  thence  with  others;   then,  who 

lights  the  faggot  ? 
Not  the  full  faith,  no,  but  the  lurking 

doubt. 
Old  Rome,  that  first  made  martyrs  in 

the  Church, 
Trembled  for  her  own  gods,  for  these 

were  trembling  — 
But  when  did  our  Rome  tremble  1 

Paget.  Did  she  not 

In  Henry's  time  and  Edward's  % 

Pole.  What,  my  Lord  ! 

The  Church  on  Peter's  rock^  never! 

I  have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart  a  cataract;  firm   stood   the 

pine  — 
The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.    To 

my  mind, 
The    cataract    typed    the    headlong 

plunge  and  fall 
Of  heresy  to  the   pit ;  the  pine  was 

Rome. 
You  see,  my  Lords, 
It  was  the  shadow  of  the  Church  that 

trembled ; 
Your  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 

church ; 
Wanting  the  Papal  mitre. 

Gardiner  {muttering).  Here  be  tropes, 
Pole.   And  tropes  are  good  to  clothe 

a  naked  truth. 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Gardiner.  Tropes  again ! 

Pole.  You  are  hard  to  please.  Then 

without  tropes,  my  Lord, 
An  overmuch  severcness,  I  repeat, 
When   faith   is  wavering   makes   the 

waverer  pass 
Into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  doc- 
trines 
Of  those  who  rule,  which  hatred  by 

and  by 
Involves  the  ruler  (thus  there  springs 

to  light 
That  Centaur  of  a  monstrous  Com- 
monweal, 
The  traitor-heretic)   then   tho'    some 

may  quail. 
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Yet  others  are  that  dare  the  stake  and 
fire. 

And    their   strong   torment  bravely 
borne,  begets 

An  admiration  and  an  indignation, 

And  hot  desire  to  imitate;   so   the 
plague 

Of  schism  spreads;   were  there  but 
three  or  four 

Of  these  misleaders,  yet  I  would  notsay 

Burn!    and  we  cannot    burn   whole 
towns ;  they  are  many. 

As  my  Lord  Paget  says. 

Gardiner,   Yet  my  Lord  Cardinal  — 
Pole.   I  am  your  Legate ;  please  you 
let  me  finish. 

Methinks    that    under    our  Queen's 
regimen 

We  might  go  softlier  than  with  crim- 
son rowel 

And  streaming  lash.      When  Herod- 
Henry  first 

Began    to    batter    at    your    English 
Church, 

This  was  the  cause,  and  hence  the 
judgment  on  her. 

She  seethed  with  such  adulteries,  and 
the  lives 

Of  many  among  your  churchmen  were 
so  foul 

That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blush'd. 
I  would  advise 

That  we  should   thoroughly  cleanse 
the  Church  within 

Before  these  bitter  statutes  be  requick- 
en'd. 

So  after  that  when  she  once  more  is 
seen 

White  as  the  light,  the  spotless  bride 
of  Christ, 

Like  Christ  himself   on  Tabor,  pos- 
sibly 

The   Lutheran  may  be   won   to  her 
again ; 

Till  when,  my  Lords,  I  counsel  toler- 
ance. 
Gardiner.   What,  if  a  mad  dog  bit 
your  hand,  my  Lord, 

Would  you  not  chop  the  bitten  finger 
off. 

Lest  your  whole  body  should  madden 
with  the  poison  1 


I  would  not,  were  I  Queen,  tolerate 

the  heretic. 
No,  not  an  hour.     The  ruler  of    a 

land 
Is  bounden  by  his  power  and  place  to 

see 
His  people  be  not  poisonM.     Tolerate 

•     them ! 
Why  ?  do  they  tolerate  you  ?     Nay, 

many  of  them 
Would  burn  — have  burnt  each  other ; 

call  they  not 
The  one  true  faith,  a  loathsome  idol- 
worship  ? 
Beware,  Lord  Legate,  of  a  heavier 

crime 
Than  heresy  is  itself ;  beware,  I  say. 
Lest  men  accuse  you  of  indifference 
To  all  faiths,  all  religion;    for  you 

know 
Right  well  that  you  yourself  have  been 

supposed 
Tainted  with  Lutheranism  it  Italy. 
Pole  (angered).   But  you,  my  Lord, 

beyond  all  supposition. 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  congruent 
With  that  vile   Cranmer  in  the  ac- 
cursed lie 
Of  good  Queen  Catherine's  divorce  — 

the  spring    , 
Of  all  those  evils  that   have  flowM 

upon  us; 
For  you  yourself  have  truckled  to  the 

tyrant. 
And  done  your  best  to  bastardize  oui 

Queen, 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgment 

fell  upon  you 
Li  your  five  years  of  imprisonment^ 

my  Lord, 
Under  young  Edward.     Who  so  bol- 

ster'd  up 
The  gross    King's  headship  of    the 

Church,  or  more 
Denied  the  Holy  Father ! 

Gardiner,  Ha!  what!  eh? 

But  you,  my  Lord,  a  polish'd  gentle- 
man, 
A  bookman,  flying  from  the  heat  and 

tussle, 
You    lived    among  your  vines    and 

oranges, 
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In  your  soft  Italy  yonder !   You  were 

sent  for. 
You  were  appeal'd  to,  but  you  still 

preferr'd 
Your  learned  leisure.     As  for  what  I 

did 
I  suffer'd  and  repented.    You,  Lord 

Legate 
And  Cardinal-Deacon,  have  not  now 

to  learn 
That  ev'n  St.  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 
Denied  his  Master,  ay,  and  thrice,  my 

Lord. 
Pole.   But  not  for  five-and-twenty 

years,  my  Lord. 
Gardiner.   Ha  !  good  !  it  seems  then 

I  was  summon'd  hither 
But  to  be  mock'd  and  baited.    Speak, 

friend  Bonner, 
And  tell  this  learned  Legate  he  lacks 

zeal. 
The    Church's    evil    is    not    as    the 

King's, 
Cannot  be  heard  by  stroking.    The 

mad  bite 
Must  have  the  cautery — tell  him  — 

and  at  once. 
What  would'st  thou  do  hadst  thou  his 

power,  thou 
That  layest  so  long  in  heretic  bonds 

with  me ; 
Would'st  thou  not  burn  and  blast  them 

root  and  branch  ? 
Bonner.       Ay,  after  you,  my  Lord. 
Gardiner.   Nay,  God's  passion,  be- 
fore me  !  speak  ! 
Bonner.   I  am   on  fire  until  I   see 

them  flame. 
Gardiner.    Ay,    the    psalm-singing 

weavers,  cobblers,  scum  — 
But  this  most  noble   prince   Planta- 

genet, 
Our  good  Queen's  cousin  —  dallying 

over  seas 
Even   when    his   brother's,   nay,   his 

noble  mother's, 
Head  fell  — 

Pole.  Peace,  madman ! 

Thou  stirrest  up  a  grief  thou  canst 

not  fathom. 
Thou  Christian    Bishop,   thou   Lord 

Chancellor 


Of  England !  no  more  rein  upon  thine 
anger 

Than  any  child !    Thou  mak'st  me 
much  ashamed 

That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at  thee. 
Mary.   I  come  for  counsel  and  ye 
give  me  feuds, 

Like  dogs  that  set  to  watch  their  mas- 
ter's gate. 

Fall,  when  the  thief  is  ev'n  within  the 
walls. 

To  worrying  one  another.     My  Lord 
Chancellor, 

You  have  an  old  trick  of  offending 
us; 

And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part 
with  us 

In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for 
this 

Your  violence  and  much  roughness  to 
the  Legate, 

Have  shut  you  from    our  counsels. 
Cousin  Pole, 

You   are  fresh  from  brighter  lands. 
Retire  with  me. 

His  Highness  and  myself    (so    you 
allow  us) 

Will  let  you  learn  in  peace  and  pri- 
vacy 

What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  Eng- 
land hath 

In  breeding   godless    vermin.      And 
pray  Heaven 

That  you  may  see  according  to  our 
sight. 

Come,  cousin. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Pole,  etc. 
Gardiner.   Pole  has  the  Plantagenet 
face, 

But  not   the   force   made   them   our 
mightiest  kings. 

Fine  eyes  —  but   melancholy,  irreso- 
lute— 

A  fine  beard,  Bonner,  a  very  full  fine 
beard. 

But  a  weak  mouth,  an  indeterminate 
—  ha? 
Bonner.   Well,  a  weak  mouth,  per- 
chance. 
Gardiner.      And  not  like  thine 

To  gorge  a  heretic  whole,  roasted  or 
raw. 
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Bonner.   I'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord ; 

but  yet  the  Legate 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the 

Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you  — 
»  Gardiner.  Tut,  Master  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  Legate,  saw'st  not  how  he 

flushed  ? 
Touch   him  upon   his   old    heretical 

talk. 
He'll  burn  a  diocese  to  prove  his  or- 
thodoxy. 
And   let  him   call   me   truckler.     In 

those  times, 
I       Thou  knowest  we  had  to   dodge,  or 

duck,  or  die  ; 
I   kept  my  head  for  use    of    Holy 

Church ; 
And  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodge 

again, 
i       And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights, 
1  and  plunge 

1      His  foreign  fist  into  our  island  Church 
To  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 
For  a  time,  for  a  time. 
Why  1  that  these  statutes  may  be  put 

in  force, 
And   that  his   fan   may    thoroughly 

purge  his  floor. 
Bonner.    So    then    you    hold    the 

Pope  — 
Gardiner.  I  hold  the  Pope ! 

What  do  I  hold  him  1  what  do  I  hold 

the  Pope  ? 
Come,  come,  the  morsel  stuck  —  this 

Cardinal's  fault  — 
I  have  gulpt  it  down.     I  am  wholly 

for  the  Pope, 
Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 
The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless 

chair, 
Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred 

king  of  kings, 
God   upon  earth !  what  more  ?  what 

would  you  have  ? 
Hence,  let's  be  gone. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.   Well  that  you  be  not  gone, 
My  lord.    The  Queen,  most  wroth  at 
first  with  you, 


Is  now  content  to  grant  you  full  for 

giveness, 
So  that  you  crave  full  pardon  of  the 

Legate. 
I  am  sent  to  fetch  you. 

Gardiner.    Doth    Pole    yield,    sir, 

ha! 
Did  you  hear  'em  1  were  you  by  ? 

Usher.  I  cannot  tell  you, 

His  bearing  is  so  courtly-delicate ; 
And  yet  methinks  he  falters :  their 

two  Graces 
Do  so  dear-cousin  and  royal-cousin 

him. 
So  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as 

Legate 
He  owes  himself,  and  with  such  royal 

smiles  — 
Gardiner.   Smiles   that  bum   men. 

Bonner,  it  will  be  carried. 
He  falters,  ha '?  'fore  God,  we  change 

and  change ; 
Men  now  are  bow'd  and  old,  the  doc- 
tors tell  you, 
At    three-score    years;    then    if   we 

change  at  all 
We  needs  must  do  it  quickly ;  it  is  an 

age 
Of  brief  life,  and  brief  purpose,  and 

brief  patience. 
As  I  have  shown  to-day.    I  am  sorry 

for  it 
If  Pole  be  like  to  turn.     Our  old 

friend  Cranmer, 
Your  more  especial  love,  hath  turn'd 

so  often. 
He  knows  not  where  he  stands,  which, 

if  this  pass. 
We  two  shall  have  to  teach  him ;  let 

'em  look  to  it, 
Cranmer    and    Hooper,   Ridley    and 

Latimer, 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  for  their  time  is 

come, 
Their  hour    is  hard  at  hand,   their 

"  dies  Irae," 
Their   "dies   Ilia,"   which   will    test 

their  sect. 
I  feel  it  but  a  duty  —  you  will  find  in 

it 
Pleasure    as   well    as    duty,   worthy 

Bonner,  — 
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To  test  their  sect.     Sir,  I  attend  the 

Queen 
To  crave  most  humble  pardon  —  of 

her  most 
Royal,  Infallible,  Papal  Legate-cousin, 
\JLxeuni. 

SCENE  v.  — Woodstock. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  in  Waiting. 

Elizabeth.  So  they  have  sent  poor 

Courtenay  over  sea. 
Lady.   And  banish'd  us  to  Wood- 
stock, and  the  fields. 
The  colors  of  our  Queen  are  green  and 

white, 

These  fields  are  only  green,  they  make 

me  gape. 

Elizabeth.  There's  whitethorn,  girl. 

Lady.  Ay,  for  an  hour  in  May. 

But  court  is  always  May,  buds  out  in 

masques. 
Breaks  into  feather'd  merriments,  and 

flowers 
In  silken  pageants.    Why  do    they 

keep  us  here  1 
Why  still  suspect  your  Grace  ? 

Elizabeth.  Hard  upon  both. 

[  Writes  on  the  window  with  a  diamond. 


[ 


Much  Buepected,  of  me 
Nothing  proven  can  be. 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  prieoner. 


Lady.  What  hath  your  Highness 

written  ? 
Elizabeth.  A  true  rhyme. 

Lady.   Cut  with  a  diamond ;  so  to 

last  like  truth. 
Elizabeth.   Ay,  if  truth  last. 
Lady.   But  truth,  they  say,  will  out. 
So  it  must  last.     It  is  not  like  a  word. 
That  comes  and  goes  in  uttering. 

Elizabeth.  Truth,  a  word! 

The  very  Truth  and  very  Word  are 

one. 
But  truth  of  story,  which  I   glanced 

at,  girl, 
Is  like  a  word  that  comes  from  olden 

days, 
And  passes  thro'  the  peoples :  every 
tongue 


Alters  it  passing,  till  it  spells  and 

speaks 
Quite  other  than  at  first. 

Lady.  1  do  not  follow. 

Elizabeth.   How  many  names  in  the 
long  sweep  of  time 
That  so  foreshortens  greatness,  may 

but  hang 
On  the  chance  mention  of  some  fool 

that  once 
Brake   bread  with  us,  perhaps:  and 

my  poor  chronicle 
Is  but  of  glass.     Sir  Henry  Beding- 

field 
May  split  it  for  a  spite. 

Lady.  God  grant  it  last. 

And  witness  to  your  Grace's  innocence, 
Till  doomsday  melt  it. 

Elizabeth,  Or  a  second  fire. 

Like  that  which  lately  crackled  under- 
foot 
A  nd  in  this  very  chamber,  fuse  the  glass, 
And  char  us  back  again  into  the  dust 
We   spring    from.      Never    peacock 

against  rain 
Scream'd  as  you  did  for  water. 

Lady.  And  I  got  it. 

I  woke  Sir  Henry  —  and  he's  true  to 

you  — 
I  read  his  honest  horror  in  his  eyes. 
Elizabeth.     Or  true  to  you  ? 
Lady.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  ! 

I  will  have  no  man  true  to  me,  your 

Grace, 
But  one  that  pares  his  nails  ;  to  me  ? 
the  clown ! 
Elizabeth.   Out,  girl!  you  wrong  a 

noble  gentleman. 
Lady.   For,  like  his  cloak,  his  man- 
ners want  the  nap 
And  gloss  of  court ;  but  of  this  fire  he 

says, 
Nay  swears,  it  was  no  wicked  wilful- 
ness, 
Only  a  natural  chance. 

Elizabeth.       A  chance  —  perchance 
One  of  those  wicked  wilf  uls  that  men 

make, 
Nor  shame  to  call  it  nature.    Nay,  I 

know 
They  hunt  my  blood.     Save  for  my 
daily  range 
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Among  the  plei^ant  fields  of  Holy- 
Writ 

1  might  despair.  But  there  hath 
some  one  come ; 

The  house  is  all  in  movement.  Hence, 
and  see.  \Exxi  Lady. 

Milkmaid  {singing  without). 

Shame  upon  you,  Robin, 

Shame  upon  you  now ! 
Riss  me  would  you?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow? 

Daisies  grow  again, 

Kingcups  blow  again, 
And  you  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking  the  cow. 

Robin  came  behind  me, 

Kiss'd  me  well  I  vow; 
Cuff  him  could  1?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow? 

Swallows  fly  again. 

Cuckoos  cry  again, 
And  you  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking  the  cow. 

Come,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now ; 
Help  it  can  I?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow? 

Ringdoves  coo  again, 

All  things  woo  again. 
Come  behind  and  kiss  me  milking  the  cow ! 

Elizabeth.  Right  honest  and  red- 
cheek'd ;  Robin  was  violent, 

And  she  was  crafty  —  a  sweet  vio- 
lence, 

And  a  sweet  craft.  I  would  I  were  a 
milkmaid, 

To  sing,  love,  marry,  churn,  brew, 
bake,  and  die. 

Then  have  my  simple  headstone  by 
the  church, 

And  all  things  lived  and  ended  hon- 
estly. 

I  could  not  if  I  would.  1  am  Harry's 
daughter : 

Gardiner  would  have  my  head.  They 
are  not  sweet. 

The  violence  and  the  craft  that  do 
divide 

The  world  of  nature ;  what  is  weak 
must  lie ; 

The  lion  needs  but  roar  to  guard  his 
young; 

The  lapwing  lies,  says  "  here  "  when 
they  are  there. 

Threaten  the  child ;  "  I'll  scourge  you 
if  you  did  it : " 


What  weapon  hath  the  child,  save  his 

soft  tongue, 
To  say  "  I  did  not  1 "  and  my  rod's  the 

block. 
I  never  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow 
But  that  I  think,  "  Wilt  thou  lie  there 

to-morrow  %  " 
How  oft  the  falling  axe,  that  never 

fell, 
Hath  shock'd  me  back  into  the  day- 
light truth 
That    it    may   fall    to-day!      Those 

damp,  black,  dead 
Nights  in  the  Tower ;  dead  —  with  the 

fear  of  death 
Too  dead  ev'n  for  a    death-watch! 

Toll  of  a  bell, 
Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a 

rat 
Affrighted  me,  and  then  delighted  me. 
For  there  was  life  —  And  there  was 

life  in  death  — 
The  little  murder'd  princes,  in  a  pale 

light. 
Rose  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper'd, 

"  come  away ! 
The  civil    wars    are  gone  for  ever- 
more: 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come 

away! 
With  us  is  peace!"    The  last?     It 

was  a  dream ; 
I  must  not  dream,  not  wink,  but  watch. 

She  has  gone. 
Maid  Marian  to  her  Robin  —  by  and 

by 
Both  happy !  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by 

night, 
And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the 

yard; 
But  there's  no  Renard  here  to  "  catch 

her  tripping." 
Catch  me  who  can ;  yet,  sometime  I 

have  wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kill'd  away 

■at  once 
Out  of  the  flutter.    The  gray  rog^ue, 

Gardiner, 
Went  on  his  knees,  and  pray'd  me  to 

confess 
In  Wyatt's  business,  and  to  cast  my- 
self 
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Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;   ay, 

when,  my  Lord  1 
God  save  the  Queen  !    My  jailor  — 

Enter  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield. 

Bedingfield.  One,  whose  bolts. 

That  jail  you  from  free  life,  bar  you 

from  death. 
There    haunt    some    Papist    ruffians 

here  about 
Would  murder  you. 

Elizabeth.     I  tliank  you  heartily,  sir. 
But  1  am  royal,  tho'  your  prisoner, 
And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with 

a  nose  — 
Your  boots  are  from  the  horses. 

Bedingfield.  Ay,  my  Lady. 

When  next  there  comes  a  missive 

from  the  Queen 
It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness, 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  your 

Grace. 
Elizabeth.      A    missive     from    the 

Queen:  last  time  she  wrote, 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  li|e:   it 

takes  my  breath : 
O  God,  sir,  do  you  look  upon   your 

boots, 
Are  you  so  small  a  man  %     Help  me  : 

what  think  you, 
Is  it  life  or  death  % 
Bedingfield.     I  thought  not  on  my 

boots ; 
The  devil  take  all  boots  were  ever 

made 
Since  man  went  barefoot.    See,  1  lay 

it  here. 
For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  your 

Grace ; 

[^Laying  down  the  letter. 
And,  whether  it  bring  you  bitter  news 

or  sweet, 
And  God  hath  given  your  grace  a 

nose,  or  not, 
I'll  help  you,  if  I  may. 

Elizabeth.  Your  pardon,  then ; 

It  is  the  heat  and  narrowness  of  the 

cage 
That  makes  the  captive  testy;  with 

free  wing 


The  world  were  all  one  Araby.    Leave 

me  now. 
Will  you,  companion  to  myself,  sirl 

Bedingfield.  Will  I  ? 

With  most  exceeding  willingness,  I 

will; 
You  know  I  never  come  till  I  be  caird. 

\_Exit. 
Elizabeth.     It  lies  there  folded:   is 

there  venom  in  it  ? 
A  snake — and  if  I  touch  it,  it  may 

sting. 
Come,  come,  the  worst! 
Best  wisdom  is  to  know  the  worst  at 

once.  [Reads  : 

"It  is  the  King's  wish,  that 
you  should  wed  Prince  Philibert  of 
Savoy.  You  are  to  come  to  Court  on 
the  instant ;  and  think  of  this  in  your 
coming. 

"Mary  the  Queen." 

Think !  I  have  many  thoughts ; 

I  think  there  may  be  birdlime  here  for 

me; 
I  think  they  fain  would  have  me  from 

the  realm ; 
I  think  the  Queen  may  never  bear  a 

child ; 
I  think  that  I  may  be  some  time  the 

Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed :  no  foreign  prince 

or  priest 
Should   fill  my  throne,  myself  upon 

the  steps. 
I  think  I  will  not  marry  anyone. 
Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert 
Of  Savoy ;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I  think  that  I  will  play  with  Phili- 
bert, — 
As  once   the   Holy  Father  did  with 

mine, 
Before  my  father  married  my  good 

mother,  — 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.       0  Lord  !  your  Grace,  your 
Grace, 
I  feel  so  happy :  it  seems  that  we  shall 

fly 
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These  bald,  blank  fields,  and  dance 

into  the  sun 
That  shines  on  princes. 

Elizabeth.         Yet,  a  moment  since, 
I  wish'd  myself  the  milkmaid  singing 

here, 
To  kiss  and  cuff  among  the  birds  and 

flowers  — 
A  right  rough  life  and  healthful. 

Lady.  But  the  wench 

Hath  her  own  troubles ;  she  is  weep- 
ing now ; 
For  the  wrong  Robin  took  her  at  her 

word. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk 

was  spilt. 
Your  highness  such  a  milkmaid  ? 

Elizabeth.  1  had  kept 

My  Robins  and  my  cows  in  sweeter 

order 
Had  I  been  such. 

Lady  {slyly).    And  had  your  Grace 

a  Robin  ? 
Elizabeth.      Come,   come,  you   are 

chill  here;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court ;  make  ready  for 

the  journey. 
Pray  God,  we  'scape  the   sunstroke. 

Ready  at  once.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.  —  London.    A  Room  in 
THE  Palace. 

Lord  Petre  and  Lord  William 
Howard. 

Petre.    You  cannot  see  the  Queen. 

Renard  denied  her, 
Ev'n  now  to  me. 

Howard.   Their  Flemish  go-between 
And  all-in-all.     I  came  to  thank  her 

Majesty 
For    freeing    my   friend    Bagenhall 

from  the  Tower ; 
A  grace  to  me !  Mercy,  that  herb-of- 

grace, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 

Petre.  Only  now  perhaps. 

Because  the  Queen  hath  been  three 

days  in  tears 
For  Philip's    going— like    the  wild 

hedge-rose 


Of  a  soft  winter,  possible,  not  prob- 
able. 
However  you  have  prov'n  it. 
Howard.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.     My  Lords,  you  cannot  see 

her  Majesty. 
Howard.     VVhy  then  the  King !  for 

I  would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of   his 

Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes 

past, 
Gardiner  out-Gardiners   Gardiner  in 

his  heat, 
Bonner  cannot  out-Bonner  his  own 

self  — 
Beast !  —  but  they  play  with  fire  as 

children  do. 
And   burn   the   house.     1  know  that 

these  are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  heart-hate  in 

men 
Against  the    King,  the    Queen,  the 

Holy  Father, 

The  faith  itself.     Can  1  not  see  him  ? 

Renard.  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  Lord,  her  Majesty 

Is  flint  of  flint,  you  may  strike  fire 

from  her. 
Not  hope   to   melt  her.    I  will  give 

your  message. 

[Exeunt  Petre  and  Howard. 

Enter  Philip  (musing). 

Philip.   She  will  not  have   Prince 
Philibert  of  Savoy, 

I  talk'd  with  her  in  vain  —  says  she 
will  live 

And  die  true  maid  —  a  goodly  crea- 
ture too. 

Would  she  had  been  the  Queen !  yet 
she  must  have  him ; 

She     troubles     England:     that    she 
breathes  in  England 

Is  life  and  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth 

That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard !  — 

This  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what 
was  he  saying  ? 
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Renard,   What  your  imperial  father 

said,  my  liege, 
To  deal  with  heresy  gentlier.     Gardi- 
ner burns, 
And  Bonner  burns ;  and  it  would  seem 

this  people 
Care  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their 

wet  land, 
Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.     1  told 

my  Lord 
He  should  not  vex  her  Highness ;  she 

would  say 
These  are  the  means  God  works  with, 

that  His  church 
May  flourish. 

Philip.   Ay,  sir,  but  in  statesmanship 
To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  miss  the 

blow. 
Thou  knowest  I  bade   my  chaplain, 

Castro,  preach 
Against  these  burnings. 

Renard.  And  the  Emperor 

Approved  you,  and  when  last  he  wrote, 

declared 
His  comfort  in  your  Grace  that  you 

were  bland 
And  affable  to  men  of  all  estates. 
In  hope  to  charm   them   from   their 

hate  of  Spain. 
Philip.   In  hope  to  crush  all  heresy 

under  Spain. 
But,  Renard,  I  am  sicker  staying  here 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  passing 

hence, 
Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  sea. 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  for  this  child. 
Is   it   the   fashion   in   this  clime  for 

women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a 

child  ? 
The  nurses  yawn*d,  the  cradle  gaped, 

they  led 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  clashed 

their  bells, 
Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her 

priests 
Have  preached,  the  fools,  of  this  fair 

prince  to  come  ; 
Till,  by  St.  James,  I  find  myself  the 

fool. 
Why  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  me 

thug? 


Renard.   I  never  saw  your  Highness 

moved  till  now. 
Philip.   So  weary  am  I  of  this  wet 
land  of  theirs, 
And  every  soul  of  man  that  breathes 
therein. 
Renard.   My   liege,  we    must    not 
drop  the  mask  before 
The  masquerade  is  over  — 

Philip.  —  Have  I  dropt  it  ? 

I  have  but  shown  a  loathing  face  to 

you. 
Who  knew  it  from  the  first. 

Enter  Mart. 
Mary  {aside).   With  Renard.      Still 
Parleying  with   Renard,  all  the  day 

with  Renard, 
And  scarce  a  greeting  all  the  day  for 

me  — 
And  goes  to-morrow.         [Exit  Mary. 
Philip    (to  Renard,  irAo  advances  to 
him).   Well,  sir,  is  there  more  ? 
Renard  [who  hasperceived  the  Queen). 
May   Simon    Renard  speak  a 
single  word  ? 
Philip.   Ay. 

Renard.   And  be  forgiven  for  it  ? 
Philip.  Simon  Renard 

Knows  me  too  well  to  speak  a  single 

word 
That  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Renard.  Well,  my  liege, 

Your  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  and 
loving  wife. 
Philip.   Why  not?      The  Queen  of 

Philip  should  be  chaste. 
Renard.   Ay,  but,    my   Lord,    you 
know  what  Virgil  sings. 
Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable. 
Philip.   She  play  the  harlot !  never. 
Renard.  No,  sire,  no. 

Not  dreamM.of  by  the  rabidest  gos- 
peller. 
There  was   a  paper  thrown  into  the 

palace, 
"The  King  hath  wearied  of  his  bar- 
ren bride." 
She  came  upon  it,read  it,and  then  rent 

it. 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a 
truth 
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He  cannot  but  allow.      Sire,  I  would 
have  you  — 

What  should  1  say,  I  cannot  pick  my 
words  — 

Be  somewhat  less — majestic  to  your 
Queen. 
Philip.  Am   I  to  change  my  man- 
ners, Simon  Renard, 

Because   these   islanders   are    brutal 
beasts  ? 

Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  son- 
neteer, 

And  warble  those  brief-sighted  eyes 
of  hers  ? 
Renard.  Brief-sighted  tho*  they  be, 
I  have  seen  them,  sire. 

When  you  perchance    were   trifling 
royally 

With  some  fair  dame  of  court,  sud- 
denly fill 

With  such  fierce  fire  —  had  it  been 
fire  indeed 

It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 
Philip.  Ay,  and  then  ? 

Benard.   Sire,  might  it  not  be  policy 
in  some  matter 

Of  small  importance  now  and  then  to 
cede 

A  point  to  her  demand  ? 

Philip.  Well,  1  am  going. 

Renard.  For  should  her  love  when 
you  are  gone,  my  liege, 

Witness  these  papers,  there  will  not 
be  wanting 

Those   that   will  urge   her  injury  — 
should  her  love  — 

And  I  have  known  such  women  more 
than  one  — 

Veer  to  the  counterpoint,  and   jeal- 
ousy 

Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  fuse 

Almost  into  one  metal  loveandhate, — 

And  she  impress  her  wrongs  upon  her 
Council, 

And  these  again    upon    her  Parlia- 
ment— 

We  are  not  loved  here,  and  would  be 
then  perhaps 

l^ot  so  well  holpen  in  our  wars  with 
France, 

As  ?Ue  we  might  be  —  here  she  comes. 


Enter  Mary. 
Mary.  O  Philip ! 

Nay,  must  you  go  indeed  ? 
Philip.  Madam,  I  must. 

Mary.   The  parting  of  a  husband 
and  a  wife 
Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart ;  one  half 
Will  flutter  here,  one  there. 

Philip.  You  say  true,  Madam. 

Mary.  The   Holy   Virgin  will  not 
have  me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  hope  that  I  may  bear 

a  prince. 
If  such  a  prince  were  born  and  you 
not  here ! 
Philip.   I  should  be  here  if  such  a 

prince  were  born. 
Mary.   But  must  you  go  ? 
Philip.   Madam,  you  know  my  fa- 
ther. 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude 
To  yield  the  remnant  of  his  years  to 

heaven, 
Will  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all 

the  world 
From  off  his  neck  to  mine.    We  meet 

at  Brussels. 
But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  for 

long, 
Your  Majesty  shall  go  to  Dover  with 

me. 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover  ?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble.     I  will  go  to  Green- 
wich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you ;  and 

there  watch 
All  that  is  gracious  in  the  breath  of 

heaven 
Draw  with  your  sails  from  our  poor 

land,  and  pass 
And  leave  me,  Philip,  with  my  prayers 
for  you. 
Philip.  And  doubtless  I  shall  profit 

by  your  prayers. 
Mary.   Methinks    that  would  you 
tarry  one  day  more 
(The  news  was  sudden)  I  could  mould 

myself 
To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you 
doit? 
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Philip,  Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or 

save  a  realm. 
Mary.   A   day  may  save   a  heart 

from  breaking  too. 
Philip.   Well,  Simon  Renard,  shall 

we  stop  a  day  ? 
Renard.    Your  Grace's  business  will 

not  suffer,  sire, 
For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
Philip.  Then  one  day  more  to  please 

her  Majesty. 
Mary.  The  sunshine  sweeps  across 

my  life  again. 

0  if  1  knew  you  felt  this  parting, 

Philip, 

As  I  do ! 
Philip.  By  St.  James  I  do  protest, 

Upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  a  Span- 
iard, 

1  am  vastly   grieved  to  leave  your 

Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  ? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 

Philip.  Let  us  have  it.         [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. —  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Mary,  Cardinal  Pole. 

Mary.   What  have  you  there  ? 
Pole.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long   petition    from    the    foreign 
exiles 

To  spare  the  life  of  Cranmer.     Bishop 
Thirlby, 

And  my  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard, 

Crave,  in  the  same  cause,  hearing  of 
your  Grace. 

Hath    he   not   written    himself  —  in- 
fatuated — 

To  sue  you  for  his  life  ? 
Mary.  His  life  1     Oh,  no ; 

Not  sued  for  that  —  he  knows  it  were 
in  vain. 

But  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 

Works  in  him  yet,  he  hath  pray'd  me 
not  to  sully 


Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade 

the  realm 
By   seeking    justice  at  a  stranger's 

hand 
Against  my  natural  subject.     King 

and  Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyalty  after 

God, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreign 

prince  ? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.    I 

cannot  be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and 

the  Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic. 

Pole.  And  there  errs ; 

As  he  hath  ever  err'd  thro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body 
Lacking  a  soul ;  and  in  itself  a  beast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is  as  the    soul    descending    out    of 

heaven 
Into  a  body  generate. 

Mary.  Write  to  him,  then. 

Pole.    I  will. 

Mary.  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pole.   Here  come  the  Cranmerites  ! 

Enter  Thirlby,  Lord   Paget,  Lord 
William  Howard. 

Howard.   Health    to    your   Grace ! 
Good  morrow,  my  Lord  Cardi- 
nal; 
We  make   our  humble   prayer  unto 

3' our  Grace 
That    Cranmer    may     withdraw    to 

foreign  parts, 
Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
In   several    bills     and     declarations. 

Madam, 
He  hath  recanted  all  his  heresies. 
Paget.    Ay,  ay ;  if  Bonner  have  not 
forged  the  bills.  [^Aside. 

Mary.     Did    not    More    die,    and 

Fisher  1     he  must  burn. 
Howard.  He  hath  recanted,  Madam. 
Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  burns  in  Purgatory,  not  in  Hell. 
Howard.   Ay,  ay,  your  Grace ;   but 
it  was  never  seen 
That  any  one  recanting  thus  at  full> 
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As  Cranmer  hath,  came  to  the  fire  on 

earth. 
Mary.   It  will  be  seen  now,  then. 
Thirlby.  O  Madam,  Madam ! 

I  thus  implore  you,   low   upon   my 

knees, 
To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my 

friend. 
I  have  err'd  with  him ;  with  him  I  have 

recanted. 
What  human  reason  is  there  why  my 

friend 
Should  meet  with  lesser  mercy  than 

myself  ? 
Mary.   My  Lord  of  Ely,  this.   After 

a  riot 
We  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  follow- 
ing go. 
Cranmer  is  head  and  father  of  these 

heresies. 
New  learning  as  they  call  it ;  yea,  may 

God 
i        Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  for- 
'  get 

Her  foul  divorce — my  sainted  mother 

—  No!  — 
Howard.  Ay,  ay,  but  mighty  doctors 

doubted  there. 
The  Pope  himself  waver'd ;  and  more 

than  one 
Row*d  in  that  galley  —  Gardiner  to 

wit. 
Whom  truly  I  deny  not  to  have  been 
Your  faithful  friend  and  trusty  coun- 
cillor. 
Hath  not  your  Highness  ever  read  his 

book. 
His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 
Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner  ? 

Mary.  I  will  take 

Such    order  with  all  bad,  heretical 

books 
That  none   shall  hold  them  in   his 

house  and  live. 
Henceforward.    No,  my  Lord. 

Howard.  Then  never  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.     Your  father  was 

a  man 
Of  such    colossal  kinghood,  yet  so 

courteous. 
Except  when  wroth,  you  scarce  could 

meet  his  ey^ 


And  hold  your  own;  and  were  he 

wroth  indeed. 
You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.     I  say. 
Your  father  had  a  will  that  beat  men 

down  ; 
Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat 
men  down  — 
Pole.  Not  me,  my  Lord. 
Howard.   No,  for  you  were  not  here ; 
You  sit  upon  this  fallen  Cranmer's 

throne ; 
And  it  would  more  become  you,  my 

Lord  Legate, 
To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her 

Highness, 
To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to 

stand 
On  naked  self-assertion. 

Mary.  All  your  voices 

Are  waves  on  flint.    The  heretic  must 

burn. 
Howard.   Yet  once  he  saved  your 

Majesty's  own  life ; 
Stood  out  against  the  King  in  your 

behalf, 
At  his  own  peril. 

Mary.  I  know  not  if  he  did ; 

And  if  he  did  I  care  not,  my  Lord 

Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no    such 

boon. 
That  I  should  spare  to  take  a  heretic 

priest's. 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.    Why  do 

you  vex  me  ? 
Paget.  Yet  to  save  Cranmer  were 

to  serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean;  he  is  effaced. 
Self -blotted  out;  so  wounded  in  his 

honor, 
He  can  but  creep  down  into  some  dark 

hole 
Like  a  hurt  beast,  and  hide  himself 

and  die ; 
But  if  you  burn   him,  —  well,   your 

Highness  knows 
The  saying,  "  Martyr's  blood  —  seed 

of  the  Church." 
Mary.   Of  the  true  Church ;  but  his 

is  none,  nor  will  be. 
You  are  too  politic  for  me,  my  Lord 

Paget. 
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AJid  if  he  have  to  live  bo  loath'd  a 

hfe, 
It  were  more  merciful  to  bum  him 
now. 
ThirLby.  O  yet  relent.    O,  Madam, 
if  you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  gracious, 
With  all  his  learning  — 

Marij.  Yet  a  heretic  still. 

His  learning  makes  his  burning  the 
more  just. 
Thirlby,   So  worshipt  of  all  those 
that  came  across  liim ; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  his 
house — 
Mary.    His  children  and  his  concu- 
bine, belike. 
Thirlby.    To  do  him  any  wrong  was 
to  beget 
A  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart 

was  rich. 
Of  such  fine  mould,  that  if  you  sow'd 

therein 
The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd  Charity. 
Pole.     "  After  his  kind  it  costs  him 
nothing,"  there's 
An  old  world  English  adage  to  the 

point. 
These  are  but    natural    graces,  my 

good  Bishop, 
Which  in  the  Catholic  garden  are  as 

flowers, 
But  on  the  heretic  dunghill  only  weeds. 
Howard.    Such  weeds  make  dung- 
hills gracious. 
Mary.  Enough,  my  Lords. 

It  is  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's  will, 
And  Philip's  will,  and  mine,  that  he 

should  burn. 
He  is  pronounced  anathema. 

Howard.  Farewell,  Madam, 

God  grant  you  ampler  mercy  at  your 

call 
Than  you  have  shown  to  Cranmer. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
Pole.  After  this, 

Your  Grace  will  hardly  care  to  over- 
look 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  exiles 
For  Cranmer's  life. 
Jt/«ry,    Mak^  out  the  writ  to-night. 


SCENE  II.  —  Oxford.    Cranhek  in 
Prison. 

Cranmer.    Last  night, I dreamd  the 

faggots  were  alight, 
And  that  myself  was  fasten'd  to  the 

stake, 
And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame. 
Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood ; 
And  then  King  Harry  look'd  from 

out  a  cloud. 
And  bade  me  have  good  courage ; 

and  I  heard 
An  angel  cry  "  There  is  more  joy  in 

Heaven," — 
And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the 

dead. 

[Trumpets  mthout. 
Why,   there    are    trumpets    blowing 

now :  what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Father  Cole. 

Cole.     Cranmer,  I  come  to  question 

you  again ; 
Have  you  remain'd  in  the  true  Cath- 
olic faith 
I  left  you  in  1 

Cranmer.      In    the    true    Catholic 

faith. 
By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more   and 

more  confirm'd. 
Why  are  the  trumpets  blowing.  Father 

Cole? 
Cole.     Cranmer,  it  is  decided  by  the 

Council 
That   you  to-day  should  read  your 

recantation 
Before    the    people    in    St.    Mary's 

Church. 
And  there  be  many  heretics  in    the 

town. 
Who  loathe  you  for  your  late  return 

to  Rome, 
And  might  assail  you  passing  through 

the  street. 
And  tear  you  piecemeal :  so  you  have 

a  guard. 
Cranmer.     Or  seek  to  rescue  me.     I 

thank  the  Council. 
(/qU,    Po  ^ou  lagfe  an^  money  1 
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Cranmer.  Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

The  prison  fare  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Cole,   Ay,  but  to  give  the  poor 
Cranmer.  Hand  it  me,  then ! 

I  thank  you. 

Cole.      For  a  little  space,  farewell ; 
Until  I  see  you  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 
[Exit  Cole. 
Cranmer.     It  is  against   all  prece- 
dent to  burn 
One  who  recants ;  they  mean  to  par- 
don me. 
To  give  the  poor  —  they  give  the  poor 

who  die. 
Well,  burn  me  or  not  bum  me  I  am 

fixt; 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass : 
A  holy  supper,  not  a  sacrifice ; 
No  man  can  make  his  Maker  —  Villa 
Garcia. 

Enter  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.     Pray  you  write  out 

this  paper  for  me,  Cranmer. 
Cranmer.     Have  I  not  writ  enough 

to  satisfy  you  ? 
Villa  Garcia.     It  is  the  last. 
Cranmer.  Give  it  me,  then. 

[He  tvrites. 
Villa  Garcia.  Now  sign. 

Cranmer.    I    have    sign'd  enough, 

and  I  will  sign  no  more. 
Villa  Garcia.    It  is  no  more  than 
what  you  have  sign'd  already. 
The  public  form  thereof. 

Cranmer.  It  may  be  so; 

I  sign  it  with  my  presence,  if  I  read  it. 

Villa  Garcia.     But   this  is  idle  of 

you.     Well,  sir,  well. 

You  are  to  beg  the  people  to  pray  for 

you; 
Exhort  them  to  a  pure  and  virtuous 

life; 
Declare    the    Queen's    right  to    the 

throne;  confess 
Your  faith  before  all  hearers ;  and 

retract 
That  Eucharistic    doctrine    in    your 

book. 
Will  you  not  sign  it  now  1 

Cranmer,  No,  Villa  Qarcia, 


I  sign  no  more.    Will  they  have  mercy 

on  me? 
Villa  Ga'^cia.    Have  you  good  hopes 

of  mercy !  So  farewell.   [Exit. 
Cranmer.     Good  hopes,  not  theirs, 

have  I  that  I  am  fixt, 
Fixt  beyond  fall ;  however,  in  strange 

hours. 
After  the  long  brain-dazing  colloquies, 
And  thousand-times  recurring  argu- 
ment 
Of  those  two  friars  ever  in  my  prison, 
When  left  alone  in  my  despondency, 
Without  a  friend,  a  book,  my  faith 

would  seem 
Dead  or  half-drown'd,  or  else  swam 

heavily 
Against  the  huge  corruptions  of  the 

Church, 
Monsters  of  mistradition,  old  enough 
To  scare  me  into  dreaming,  "what 

am  I, 
Cranmer,  against  whole  ages  ?  "  was 

it  so. 
Or  am  I  slandering  my  most  inward 

friend, 
To  veil  the  fault  of  my  most  outward 

foe  — 
The  soft  and  tremulous  coward  in  the 

flesh? 

0  higher,  holier,  earlier,  purer  church, 

1  have  found  thee  and  not  leave  thee 

any  more. 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass  — 
No  sacrifice,  but  a  life-giving  feast ! 
(Writes.)     So,  so;   this  will  I  say  — 

thus  will  I  pray.      [Puts  up  the 

paper. 

Enter  Bonner. 

Bonner.  Good  day,  old  friend; 
what,  you  look  somewhat  worn ; 

And  yet  it  is  a  day  to  test  your  health 

Ev'n  at  the  best :  I  scarce  have  spoken 
with  you 

Since  when  7  —  your  degradation.  At 
your  trial 

Never  stood  up  a  bolder  man  than 
you; 

You  would  not  cap  the  Pope's  com- 
missioner- 
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Your  learning,   and  your   stoutness, 

and  your  heresy, 
Dumbfounded  half  of  us.     So,  after 

that. 
We  had  to  dis-archbishop  and  unlord, 
And  make  you  simple  Cranmer  once 

again. 
The  common  barber  dipt  your  hair, 

and  I 
Scraped  from  your  finger-points  the 

holy  oil ; 
And  worse  than  all,  you  had  to  kneel 

to  me; 
Which    was    not    pleasant  for  you, 

Master  Cranmer. 
Now  you,  that  would  not  recognize 

the  Pope, 
And  you,  that  would  not  own  the  Real 

Presence, 
Have  found  a  real  presence  in  the 

stake. 
Which  frights  you  back  into  the  an- 
cient faith ; 
And  so  you  have  recanted  to  the  Pope. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen.  Master 

Cranmer ! 
Cranmer.     You    have    been    more 

fierce  against  the  Pope  than  I; 
But  why  fling  back  the  stone  he  strikes 

me  with  ?  [^Aside. 

0  Bonner,  if  I  ever  did  you  kindness  — 
Power  hath  been  given  you  to  try 

faith  by  fire  — 
Pray  you,  remembering  how  yourself 

have  changed. 
Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I    have 

gone. 
To  the  poor  flock  —  to  women  and  to 

children  — 
That  when  I  was  archbishop  held  with 

me. 
Bonner.  Ay  —  gentle   as   they  call 

you  —  live  or  die  ! 
Pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ? 

1  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Council, 

man. 

Win  thro'  this  day  with  honor  to  your- 
self. 

And  ru  say  something  for  you  —  so 
—  good-bye.  \_Exit. 

Cranmer.  This  hard  coarse  man  of 
old  hath  crouch'd  to  me 


Till  I  myself  was  half  ashamed  for 
him. 

Enter  Thirlbt. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlby.      Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord  ? 
My  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Bonner's 

is: 
Who  would  not  weep  ? 

Cranmer,   Why  do  you  so  my-lord 

me. 
Who  am  disgraced  ? 

Thirlby.   On  earth;  but  saved   in 

heaven 
By  your  recanting. 

Cranmer.  Will  they  bum  me, 

Thirlby? 
Thirlby.    Alas,    they    will;     these 

burnings  will  not  help 
The  purpose  of  the  faith ;  but  my  poor 

voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer.  And  they  will  surely 

burn  me  ? 
Thirlby.  Ay ;  and  besides,  will  have 

you  in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of    their 

souls,  I 

Before   your  execution.     May   God 

help  you 
Thro'  that  hard  hour ! 

Cranmer.  And  may  God  bless  you, 

Thirlby ! 
Well,  they  shall  hear  my  recantation 

there.  [Exit  Thirlby. 

Disgraced,  dishonored !  —  not  by  them, 

indeed. 
By  mine   own  self  —  by  mine    own 

hand! 
0  thin-skinn'd  hand  and  jutting  veins, 

'twas  you 
That  sign'd  the  burning  of  poor  Joan 

of  Kent; 
But  then  she  was  a  witch.    You  have 

written  much. 
But  you  were  never  raised  to  plead   .     i 

for  Frith,  ' 

Whose  dogmas  I  have  reach'd:   he 

was  delivcr'd 
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To  the  secular  arm  to  burn ;  and  there 

was  Lambert ; 
Who  can  foresee  himself?  truly  these 

burnings. 
As  Thiriby  says,  are  profitless  to  the 

burners, 
And  help  the  other  side.      You  shall 

burn  too. 
Burn  first  when  I  am  burnt. 
Fire  —  incii  by  inch  to  die  in  agony  ! 

Latimer 
Had    a     brief    end  —  not     Ridley. 

Hooper  burn'd 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour.     Will  my 

faggots 
Be  wet  as  his  were  ?     It  is  a  day  of 

rain. 
I  will  not  muse  upon  it. 
My  fancy  takes  the  burner's  part,  and 

makes 
The  fire  seem  even  crueller  than  it 

is. 
No,  I  not  doubt  that  God  will  give 

me  strength, 
Albeit  I  have  denied  him. 

Enter  Soto  and  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.  We  are  ready 

To   take  you   to  St.  Mary's,  Master 

Cranmer. 

Cranmer.  And  I :  lead  on ;  ye  loose 

me  from  my  bonds.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL  — St.  Mary's  Church. 

Cole  in  the  Pulpit,  Lord  Williams 
OF  Thame  presiding.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  Lord  Paget,  and 
others.  Cranmer  enters  between 
Soto  and  Villa  Garcia,  and  the 
whole  Choir  strike  up  "  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis."  Cranmer  is  set  upon  a  Scaf- 
fold before  the  people. 

Cole.  Behold  him  — 

[A  pause:  people  in  the  foreground. 

People.   Oh,  unhappy  sight ! 

Pirst  Protestant.    See  how  the  tears 

run  down  his  fatherly  face. 
Second  Protestant.  James,  didst  thou 

ever  see  a  carrion  crow 


Stand  watching  a  sick  beast  before  he 

dies? 
First  Protestant.   Him   perch'd   up 

there  1    I  wish  some  thunder- 
bolt 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit 

and  all. 
Cole.   Behold    him,    brethren:    he 

hath  cause  to  weep  !  — 
So  have  we  all :  weep  with  him  if  ye 

will, 

Yet 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die, 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people 

die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  hath 

returned 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Church, 
Repentant  of  his  errors  ? 

Protestant    murmurs.     Ay,    tell    us 

that. 
Cole.   Those  of  the  wrong  side  will 

despise  the  man. 
Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear 

of  death 
Gave  up  his  cause,  except  he  seal  his 

faith 
In  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyr- 
dom. 
Cranmer.   Ay. 
Cde.  Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there 

may  seem 
According  to  the  canons  pardon  due 
To  him  that  so  repents,  yet  are  there 

causes 
Wherefore  our  Queen  and  Council  at 

this  time 
Adjudge  him  to  the  death.    He  hath 

been  a  traitor, 
A    shaker    and  confo under    of    the 

realm ; 
And   when  the   King's   divorce    was 

sued  at  Rome, 
He  here,  this  heretic  metropolitan. 
As  if  he  had  been  the  Holy  Father, 

sat 
And    judged    it.      Did   I    call    him 

heretic  ? 
A    huge    heresiarch !    never  was  it 

known 
That  any  man  so  writing*  preaching 

80, 
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So  poisoning  the  Church,  so  long  con- 
tinuing, 

Hath  found  his  pardon ;  therefore  he 
must  die, 

For  warning  and  example. 

Other  reasons 

There  be  for  this  man's  ending,  which 
our  Queen 

And  Council  at  this  present  deem  it 
not 

Expedient  to  be  known. 

Protestant  murmurs.  I  warrant  you. 
Cole.  Take  therefore,  all,  example 
by  this  man. 

For  if  our  Holy  Queen  not  pardon  him. 

Much  less  shall  others  in  like  cause 
escape, 

That  all  of  you,  the  highest  as  the 
lowest. 

May  learn  there  is  no  power  against 
the  Lord. 

There  stands  a  man,  once  of  so  high 
degree, 

Chief  prelate  of  our  Church,  arch- 
bishop, first 

In   Council,   second    person    in    the 
realm. 

Friend  for  so  long  time  of  a  mighty 
King; 

And  now  ye  see  downfallen  and  de- 
based 

From  councillor  to  caitifE  —  fallen  so 
low, 

The  leprous  flutterings  of  the  byway, 
scum 

And   offal    of    the    city  would    not 
change 

Estates  with  him ;  in  brief,  so  miser- 
able. 

There  is  no  hope  of  better  left  for  him, 

No  place  for  worse. 

Yet,  Cranmer,  be  thou  glad. 

This  is  the  work  of  God.    He  is  glori- 
fied 

In  thy  conversion :   lo !  thou  art  re- 
claimed ; 

He  brings  thee  home :  nor  fear  but 
that  to-day 

Thou  shalt  receive  the  penitent  thief's 
award, 

(And  be  with  Christ  the  Lord  in  Para- 
dise. 


Remember  how  God  made  the  fierce 

fire  seem 
To  those  three  children  like  a  pleas- 
ant dew. 
Remember,  too. 
The  triumph  of  St.  Andrew  on   his 

cross, 
The  patience  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the 

fire. 
Thus,  if  thou  call  on  God  and  all  the 

saints, 
God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the 

flame, 
Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  under- 
go. 
And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  le 

sung 
By  every  priest  in  Oxford.     Pray  for 

him. 
Cranmer.    Ay,   one   and    all,   dear 

brothers,  pray  for  me  ; 
Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one 

soul  for  me. 
Cole.  And  now,  lest  anyone  among 

you  doubt 
The  man's  conversion  and  remorse  of 

heart. 
Yourselves    shall    hear    him    speak. 

Speak,  Master  Cranmer, 
Fulfil  your  promise   made   me,  and 

proclaim 
Your  true  undoubted  faith,  that  all 

may  hear. 
Cranmer.   And  that  I  will.     O  God, 

Father  of  Heaven  ! 
O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world ! 

0  Holy  Ghost !  proceeding  from  them 

both. 
Three  persons  and  one    God,   have 

mercy  on  me. 
Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man. 

1  have  oifended  against  heaven  and 

earth 
More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can 

tell. 
Then  whither  should  I  fiee  for  any 

help? 
I  am  ashamed  to  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
And  I  can  find  no  refuge  upon  earth. 
Shall  I  despair  then  ?  —  God  forbid ! 

OGod, 
For  thou  art  merciful,  refusing  nouQ 
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That  come  to  Thee  for  succor,  unto 

Thee, 
Therefore,  I  come ;  humble  myself  to 

Thee  -, 
Saying,  O  Lord  God,  although  my  sins 

be  great, 
For  thy  great  mercy  have  mercy !    0 

God  the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  faults  alone,  when  thou 

becamest 
Man  m  the  Flesh,  was  the  great  mys- 
tery wrought ; 
O  God  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  thou  yield  up  thy  Son  to  human 

death ; 
But  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be 

sinn'd, 
Yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable, 
Unpardonable,  —  sin  against  the  light. 
The  truth  of  God,  which  I  had  proven 

and  known. 
Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all 

sin. 
Forgive  me,  Father,  for  no  merit  of 

mine. 
But  that  Thy  name  by  man  be  glori- 
fied. 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son's,  who  died 

for  man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at  time  of 

death 
Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that 

may  live 
After  his  death  and  better  humankind ; 
For  death   gives  life's  last  word  a 

power  to  live. 
And,  like  the  stone-cut  epitaph,  remain 
After  the  vanished  voice,  and  speak 

to  men. 
God  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God! 
And  first  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  case. 
Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world, 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly, 

They  care  for  nothing  else.      What 

saith  St.  John :  — 
"  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred  against 

God." 
Again,  I  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
You  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  and  Queen,  and  not 

for  dread 


Of  these  alone,  but  from  the  fear  of 

Him 
Whose  ministers  they  be  to  govern 

you. 
Thirdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like    brethren ;     yet    what     hatred 

Christian  men 
Bear  to  each  other,  seeming  not  as 

brethren. 
But  mortal  foes  !  But  do  you  good  to 

all 
As  much  as  in  you  lieth.     Hurt  no 

man  more 
Than  you  would  harm   your  loving 

natural  brother 
Of  the  same  roof,  same  breast.    If  any 

do, 
Albeit  he  think  himself  at  home  with 

God, 
Of  this  be  sure,  he  is  whole  worlds 

away. 
Protestant  murmurs.    What  sort  of 

brothers  then  be  those  that  lust 
To  burn  each  other  ? 

Williams.     Peace   be  among    you> 

there ! 
Cranmer.   Fourthly,  to  those   that 

own  exceeding  wealth, 
Remember  that  sore  saying  spoken 

once 
By  Him  that  was  the  truth,  "How 

hard  it  is 
For    the    rich    man    to    enter    into 

Heaven ; " 
Let  all  rich  men  remember  that  hard 

word. 
I  have  not  time  for  more :  if  ever,  now 
Let  them  flow  forth  in  charity,  seeing 

now 
The  poor  so  many,  and  all  food  so 

dear. 
Long  have  I  lain  in  prison,  yet  have 

heard 
Of  all  their  wretchedness.     Give  to 

the  poor. 
Ye  give  to  God.     He  is  with  us  in  the 

poor. 
And  now,  forasmuch  as  I  have 

come 
To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to 

be, 
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Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  Heaven 

with  joy, 
Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in 

hell; 
And,  seeing  in  a  moment,  I  shall  find 
[^Pointing  upwards. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow 
me,  [^Pointlng  downwards. 

I  shall  declare  to  you  my  very  faith 
Without  all  color. 
Cole.   Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 
Cranmer.  I  do  believe  in  God,  Father 
of  all  ; 
In  every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
And  every  syllable  taught  us  by  our 

Lord, 
His  prophets,  and  apostles,  in    the 

Testaments, 
Both  Old  and  New. 

Cole.  Be  plainer,  Master  Cranmer. 
Cranmer.   And  now  I  come  to  the 
great  cause  that  weighs 
Upon  my  conscience  more  than  any- 
thing 
Or  said  or  done  in  all  my  life  by  me; 
For  there  be  writings  I  have  sot  abroad 
Against  the  truth  I  knew  within  my 

heart, 
Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  my 

life, 
If  that  might  be ;  the  papers  by  my 

hand 
Slgn'd  since  my  degradation  —  by  this 
hand 

^Holding  out  his  right  hand. 
Written  and  sign'd  —  I  here  renounce 

them  all ; 
And,  since  my  hand  offended,  having 

written 
Against  my  heart,  ray  hand  shall  first 

be  burnt, 
So  I  may  come  to  the  fire. 

{^Dead  silence. 
Protestant  murmurs. 
First  Protestant.   1  knew  it  would  be 

so. 
Second  Protestant.   Our  prayers  are 

heard ! 
Third  Protestant.   God  bless  him  ! 
Catholic  murmurs.   Out  upon  him ! 
out  upon  him ! 
Liar  !  dissembler !  traitor  !  to  the  fire ! 


Williams  {raising  his  voice).  You 
know  that  you  recanted  all  you 
said 

Touching  the  sacrament  in  that  same 
book 

You  wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Win- 
chester ; 

Dissemble  not ;  play  the  plain  Chris- 
tian man. 
Cranmer.  Alas,  my  Lord, 

I  have  been  a  man  loved  plainness  all 
my  life ; 

I  did  dissemble,  but  the  hour  has  come 

For  utter  truth  and  plainness ;  where- 
fore, I  say, 

I  hold  by  all  I  wrote  within  that  book. 

Moreover, 

As  for  the  Pope  I  count  him  Anti- 
christ, 

With  all  his  devil's  doctrines;   and 
refuse. 

Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.    I  have 

said.  [Cries  on  all  sides^ 

"  Pull  him  down  !    Away  with 

him ! " 

Cole.  Ay,  stop  the  heretic's  mouth ! 

Hale  him  away ! 
Williams.   Harm  him  not,  harm  him 
not !  have  him  to  the  fire ! 
[Cranmer  goes  out  between  Two 
Friars,  smiling;  hands  are  reached 
to  him  from  the  crowd.    Lord 
William  Howard  and  Lord 
Paget  are  left  alone  in  the  church. 
Paget.  The    nave    and    aisles    all 
empty  as  a  fool's  jest ! 

No,  here's    Lord    William    Howard. 
What,  my  Lord, 

You  have  not  gone  to  see  the  burning? 
Howard.  Fie ! 

To  stand  at  ease,  and  stare  as  at  a 
show. 

And  watch  a  good  man  burn.    Never 
again. 

I  saw  the  deaths  of  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley. 

Moreover,  tho'  a  Catholic,  I  would  not. 

For  the  pure  honor  of  our  common 
nature. 

Hear  what  I  might  —  another  recanta- 
tion 

Of  Cranmer  at  the  stake. 
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Paget.  You'd  not  hear  that. 

He  pass'd  out  smiling,  and  he  walked 

upright; 
His  eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  the 

general 
He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his 

God, 
Hath  rated   for  some  backwardness 

and  bidd'n  him 
Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and 

the  man 
Hurls  his  soiled  life  against  the  pikes 

and  dies. 
Howard.   Yet    that    he   might  not 

after  all  those  papers 
Of    recantation    yield    again,    who 

knows  ? 
Paget.    Papers      of      recantation! 

Think  you  then 
That  Cranmer  read  all  papers  that  he 

signed  ? 
Or  signed  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 

sign'd  ? 
Nay,  I  trow  not ;  and  you  shall  see, 

my  Lord, 
That  howsoever  hero-like  the  man 
Dies  in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 
Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 
His    ending    to    the   glory   of    their 

church. 
And  you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 
Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not  ?  his 

best 
Of  life  was  over  then. 

Howard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in 

his  frieze ; 
But  after  they  had  stript  him  to  his 

shroud, 
He  stood  upright,  a  lad  of  twenty-one, 
And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  start- 
ing flame. 
And  washed  his  hands  and  all  his  face 

therein. 
Until  the  powder  suddenly  blew  him 

dead. 
Ridley  was   longer  burning;  but  he 

died 
As   manfully  and  boldly,  and,   'fore 

God, 
I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  Eng- 
lish ones. 


If  ever,  as   heaven  grant,  we  clash 

with  Spain, 
Our  Ridley-soldiers  and  our  Latimer- 

sailors 
Will  teach  her  something. 

Paget.  Your  mild  Legate  Pole 

Will  tell  you  that  the  devil  helpt  them 

thro'  it. 
[_A   murmur  of  the    Crowd  in  the 

distance. 
Hark,   how  those    Roman   wolfdogs 

howl  and  bay  him ! 
Howard.   Might  it  not  be  the  other 

side  rejoicing 
In  his  brave  end  7 

Paget.       They  are  too  crush'd,  too 

broken. 
They  can  but  weep  in  silence. 

Howard.  Ay,  ay,  Paget, 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  measure 

on  themselves. 
Have   I  not  heard  them  mock  the 

blessed  Host 
In  songs  so  lewd,  the  beast  might  roar 

his  claim 
To  being  in  God's  image,  more  than 

they? 
Have  I  not  seen  the  gamekeeper,  the 

groom. 
Gardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  par- 
son's place. 
The  parson  from  his  own  spire  swung 

out  dead, 
And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets, 

and  all  men 
Regarding  her?     I    say  they    have 

drawn  the  fire 
On  their  own  heads :  yet,  Paget,  I  do 

hold 
The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater 

right. 
Hath  been  the  crueller. 

Paget.  Action  and  re-action. 

The  miserable  see-saw  of  our  child- 
world. 
Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my 

Lord. 
Heaven  help  that  this  re-action  not 

re-act 
Yet  fiercelier  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
So  that  she  come  to  rule  us. 

Howard.  The  world's  mad 
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Paget.  My  Lord,  the  world  is  like 

a  drunken  man, 
Who  cannot  move  straight  to  his  end 

— but  reels 
Now  to  the  right,  then  as  far  to  the 

left, 
Push*d  by   the    crowd  beside  —  and 

underfoot 
An  earthquake ;  for  since  Henry  for 

a  doubt  — 
Which  a  young  lust  had  clapt  upon 

the  back, 
Crying,   "  Forward  !  "  —  set    our  old 

church  rocking,  men 
Have  hardly  known  what  to  believe, 

or  whether 
They  should  believe  in  anything ;  the 

currents 
So  shift  and  change,  they  see  not 

how  they  are  borne, 
Nor  whither.    I  conclude  the  King  a 

beast ; 
Verily  a  lion  if  you  will  — the  world 
A  most  obedient  beast  and  fool  — 

myself 
Half  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining 

to  it ; 
Altho'  your  Lordship  hath  as  little  of 

each 
Cleaving  to  your  original  Adam-clay, 
As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 
Howard.    We   talk    and    Cranmer 

suffers. 
The  kindliest  man  I  ever  knew ;  see, 

see, 
I  speak  of  him  in  the  past.     Unhappy 

land! 
Hard-natured  Queen,  half -Spanish  in 

herself, 
And  grafted  on  the  hard-grain'd  stock 

of  Spain  — 
Her  life,  since  Philip  left  her,  and  she 

lost 
Her  fierce  desire  of  bearing  him  a 

child. 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter's 

day. 
Gone  narrowing  down  and  darkening 

to  a  close. 
There   will  be  more   conspiracies,   I 

fear. 
Paget.  Ay,  ay,  beware  of  France. 


Howard.  0  Paget,  Paget ! 

I  have   seen  heretics  of  the  poorer 

sort, 
Expectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to 

day, 
To  whom  the  fire  were  welcome,  lying 

chained 
In  breathless  dungeons  over  steaming 

sewers, 
Fed  with  rank  bread  that  crawl'd  upon 

the  tongue, 
And  putrid  water,  every  drop  a  worm, 
Until  they  died  of  rotted  limbs ;  and 

then 
Cast    on    the    dunghill    naked,    and 

become 
Hideously  alive  again  from  head  to 

heel, 
Made  even  the  carrion-nosing  mongrel 

vomit 
With  hate  and  horror. 

Paget.  Nay,  you  sicken  me 

To  hear  you. 

Howard.  Fancy-sick;  these  things 

are  done, 
Done  right  against  the  promise  of  this 

Queen 
Twice  given. 

Paget.   No  faith  with  heretics,  my 

Lord! 
Hist !  there  be  two  old  gossips  —  gos- 
pellers, 
I  take  it ;  stand  behind  the  pillar  here  ; 
I  warrant  you   they  talk  about  the 

burning. 

Enter  Two  Old  Women.    Joan,  and 
after  her  Tib. 

Joan.   Why,  it  be  Tib ! 

Tib.  I  cum  behind  tha,  gall,  and 
couldn't  make  tha  hear.  Eh,  the  wind 
and  the  wet !  What  a  day,  what  a 
day !  nigh  upo'  judgement  daay  loike. 
Pwoaps  be  pretty  things,  Joan,  but 
they  wunt  set  i'  the  Lord's  cheer  o' 
that  daay. 

Joan.  I  must  set  down  myself,  Tib  ; 
it  be  a  var  waay  vor  my  owld  legs  up 
vro*  Islip.  Eh,  my  rheumatizy  be  that 
bad  howiver  be  I  to  win  to  the  burnin'. 

Tih,   I  should  saay  'twur  ower  by 
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now.  I'd  ha'  been  here  avore,  but 
Durable  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  and 
Dumble's  tlie  best  milcher  in  Islip. 

Joan.   Our  Daisy's  as  good  'z  her. 

Tih.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan,  Our  Daisy's  butter's  as 
good  'z  hern. 

Tih.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  bet- 
ter. 

Tih.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi' 
me,  Tib  ;  ez  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld 
man. 

Tih.  Ay,  Joan,  and  ray  owld  man 
,  wur  up  and  a  waay  betimes  wi*  dree 
hard  eggs  for  a  good  pleace  at  the 
\  burnin';  and  barrin'  the  wet,  Hodge 
'ud  ha'  been  a-harrowin'  o'  white 
peasen  i'  the  outfield  —  and  barrin' 
the  wind.  Durable  wur  blow'd  wi'  the 
wind,  so  'z  we  was  forced  to  stick  her, 
but  we  fetched  her  round  at  last. 
Thank  the  Lord  therevore.  Dumble's 
the  best  milcher  in  Islip. 

Joan.  Thou's  thy  way  wi'  man  and 
beast,  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha',  it  beats 
me  !  Eh,  but  I  do  know  ez  Pwoaps 
and  vires  be  bad  things ;  tell  'ee  now, 
I  heerd  summat  as  summun  towld 
summun  o'  owld  Bishop  Gardiner's 
end  ;  there  wur  an  owld  lord  a-cura  to 
dine  wi'  un,  and  a  wur  so  owld  a 
couldn't  bide  vor  his  dinner,  but  a  had 
to  bide  howsomiver,  vor  "  I  wunt 
dine,"  says  my  Lord  Bishop,  says  he, 
"  not  till  I  hears  ez  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley be  a-vire  ;  "  and  so  they  bided  on 
and  on  till  vour  o'  the  clock,  till  his 
man  cum  in  post  vro'  here,  and  tells 
un  ez  the  vire  has  tuk  holt.  "  Now," 
says  the  Bishop,  says  he,  "  we'll  gwo 
to  dinner  ; "  and  the  owld  lord  fell  to 
's  meat  wi'  a  will,  God  bless  un  !  but 
Gardiner  wur  struck  down  like  by  the 
hand  o'  God  avore  a  could  taste  a 
mossel,  and  a  set  un  all  a-vire,  so  'z 
the  tongue  on  un  cum  a-lolluping  out 
o'  'is  mouth  as  black  as  a  rat.  Thank 
the  Lord,  therevore. 

Paget.   The  fools ! 

Tih.  Ay,  Joan;  and  Queen  Mary 


gwoes  on  a-burnin'  and  a-bumin*,  to 
get  her  baaby  born  ;  but  all  her  burn- 
ins'  'ill  never  burn  out  the  hypocrisy 
that  makes  the  water  in  her.    There's 
nought  but  the  vire  of  God's  hell  ez 
can  bum  out  that. 
Joan.  Thank  the  Lord,  therevore. 
Paget.   The  fools  ! 
Tih.   A-burnin'  and  a-bumin*,  and 
a-makin'  o'  volk  madder  and  madder; 
but  tek  thou  my  word  vort,  Joan,  — 
and  I  bean't  wrong  not  twice  i'  ten 
year  —  the  burnin'  o'  the  owld  arch- 
bishop '11  burn  the  Pwoap  out  o'  this 
'ere  land  vor  iver  and  iver. 

Howard.  Out  of  the  church,  you 

brace  of  cursed  crones, 
Or  I  will  have  you  duck'd !  (  Women 

hurrij  out.)  Said  I  not  right  ? 
For  how  should  reverend  prelate  or 

throned  prince 
Brook  for  an  hour  such  brute  malig- 
nity? 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Luther 

brew'd ! 
Paget.   Pooh,  pooh,  my  Lord !  poor 

garrulous  country-wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you ; 
You  cannot  judge  the  liquor  from  the 

lees. 
Howard.   I  think  that  in  some  sort 

we  may.     But  see. 

Enter  Peters. 

Peters,    my    gentleman,    an    honest 

Catholic, 
Who  follow'd  with  the  crowd  toCran 

mer's  fire. 
One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor 

lie. 
Not  to  gain  paradise :  no,  nor  if  the 

Pope, 
Charged  him  to  do  it  —  he  is  white  as 

death. 
Peters,  how  pale  you  look !  you  bring 

the  smoke 
Of  Cran  mer's  burning  with  yon, 

Peters.  Twice  or  thrice 

The  smoke  of  Cranmer's  burningwrapt 

me  round. 
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Howard.   Peters,    you    know  *  me 

Catholic,  but  English. 
Did  he  die  bravely  1  Tell  me  that,  or 

leave 
All  else  untold. 
Peters,  My  Lord,  he  died  most 

bravely. 
Howard.   Then  tell  me  all. 
Paget.      Ay,  Master  Peters,  tell  us. 
Peters.   You  saw  him  how  he  past 

among  the  crowd ; 
And  ever  as  he  walk'd  the  Spanish 

friars 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  re- 
proach r 
But  Cranmer,  as  the  helmsman  at  the 

helm 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  ha- 
ven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved 

to  his  death  ; 
And  I  could  see   that  many   silent 

hands 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  his 

own ;  and  thus, 
When  we  had   come    where   Ridley 

burnt  with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a   cheerful   smile,  as    one 

whose  mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the 

rags 
They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and 

all  in  white. 
His  long  white  beard,  which  he  had 

never  shaven 
Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping 

to  the  chain 
Wherewith  they  bound  him  to   the 

stake,  he  stood 
More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the 

Church, 
Than  heretic  of  these  times  ;  and  still 

the  friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook 

his  head. 
Or  answered  them  in  smiling  negatives ; 
Whereat  Lord  Williams  gave  a  sud- 
den cry :  — 
"  Make  short !  make  short !  '*  and  so 

they  lit  the  wood. 
Then  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to 

heaven, 


And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter 
flame  ; 

And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  more 
than  once, 

"  This  hath  offended  —  this  unworthy 
hand ! " 

So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bum'd,  before 

The  flame  had  reach'd  his  body;    I 
stood  near  — 

Marked  him  —  he  never  uttered  moan 
of  pain : 

He  never  stirr'd  or  writhed,  but,  like  a 
statue, 

Unmoving    in    the   greatness  of  the 
flame. 

Gave  up  the  ghost ;  and  so  past  mar- 
tyr-like — 

Martyr  I  may  not  call  him  —  past  — 
but  whither  ? 
Paget.  To  purgatory,  man,  to  pur- 
gatory. 
Peters.   Nay,  but,  my  Lord,  he  de- 
nied purgatory. 
Paget.   Why  then  to  heaven,  and 

God  ha'  mercy  on  him. 
Howard.   Paget,  despite  his  fearful 
heresies, 

1    loved  the  man,  and  needs  must 
moan  for  him ; 

0  Cranmer ! 

Paget.  But   your,  moan  is  useless 
now : 
Come  out,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  world  of 
fools.  [Exeunt. 

ACTV. 

SCENE  I.  —  London.     Hall  in  the 
Palace. 

Queen,  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 

Heath.  Madam, 

1  do  assure  you,  that  it  must  be  look'd 

to: 
Calais  is  but  ill-garrison'd,  in  Guisnes 
Are  scarce  two  hundred  men,  and  the 

French  fleet 
Eule  in  the  narrow  seas.    It  must  be 

look'd  to. 
If  war  should  fall  between  yourself 

and  France ;     ' 
Or  you  will  lose  your  Calais. 
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Mwnj.  It  shall  be  looked  to; 

1  wish  you  a  good  morning,  good  Sir 

Nicholas  : 
Here  is  the  King.  \Ex\t  Heath. 

Enter  Philip. 

Philip.     Sir  Nicholas  tells  you  true, 

And  you  must  look  to  Calais  when  I  go. 

Mary.   Go  ?  must  you  go,  indeed  — 

again  —  so  soon  ? 

Why,  nature's  licensed  vagabond,  the 

swallow. 
That  might  live  always  in  the  sun's 

warm  heart, 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  north 

than  you :  — 
Knows  where  he  nested — ever  comes 
again. 
Philip.  And,  Madam,  so  shall  I. 
Mary.  0,  will  you  ?  will  you  ? 

1   am  faint  with  fear  that  you  will 
come  no  more. 
Philip.   Ay,  ay;  but   many   voices 

call  me  hence. 
Mary.   Voices  —  I    hear    unhappy 
rumors  —  nay, 
I  say  not,  1  believe.     What  voices 

call  you 
Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dear- 
est to  you  ? 
Alas,  my  Lord !  what  voices  and  how 
many? 
Philip.  The  voices  of  Castile  and 
Aragon, 
Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan, — 
Tlie  voices  of  Franche-Comte,  and  tlie 

Netherlands, 
The  voices  of  Teru  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines, 
And  all  the  fair  spice-islands  of  the 
East. 
Mary    (admiringly).     You   are    the 
mightiest  monarch  upon  earth, 
I  but  a  little  Queen :  and,  so  indeed. 
Need  you  the  more. 

Philip.   A  little  Queen  !   but  when 
I  came  to   wed  your   Majesty,  Lord 

Howard, 
Sending  an  insolent  shot  that  dash'd 

the  seas 
Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 
To  yours  of  England. 


Mary.  Howard  is  all  English ! 

There  is  no  king,  not  were  he  ten  times 

king. 
Ten   times    our    husband,  but  must 

lower  his  flag 
To  that  of  England  in  the  seas  of 
England. 
Philip.   Is  that  your  answer  ? 
Mary.        Being  Queen  of  England, 
I  have  none  other. 
Philip.  So. 

Mary.  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  state, 

my  liege. 
Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  you 
most  i 
Philip.  No,  Madam,  no !  a  candle  in 
the  sun 
Is  all  but  smoke  —  a  star  beside  the 

moon 
Is  all  but  lost ;  your  people  will  not 

crown  me  — 
Your  people  are  as  cheerless  as  your 

clime ; 
Hate  me  and  mine :  witness  the  brawls, 

the  gibbets. 
Here  swings  a  Spaniard  —  there  an 

Englishman ; 
Tlie  peoples  are  unlike  as  their  com- 
plexion ; 
Yet  will  I  be  your  swallow  and  re- 
turn— 
But  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary.  Not  to  help  me  f 

They  hate  me  also  for  my  love  to  you, 
My  Philip ;  and  these  judgments  on 

the  land  — 
Harvestless  autumns,  horrible  agues, 
plague  — 
Philip.    The  blood  and  sweat  of 
heretics  at  the  stake 
Is  God's  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 
Burn  more ! 
Mary.   I  will,  I  will ;  and  you  will 

stay? 
Philip.   Have  I  not  said  ?     Madam, 
I  came  to  sue 
Your  Council  and  yourself  to  declare 
war. 
Mary.   Sir,  there  are  many  English 
in  your  ranks 
To  help  your  battle. 
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Philip.  So  far,  good.     I  say 

I  came  to  sue  your  Council  and  your- 
self 
To  declare  war  against  the  King  of 

France. 
Mary.   Not  to  see  me  ? 
Philip.        Ay,  Madam,  to  see  you. 
Unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond ! 

lAside. 
But,  soon  or  late  you  must  have  war 

with  France  ; 
King  Henry  warms  your  traitors  at 

his  hearth. 
Carew  is  there,  and  Thomas  Stafford 

there. 
Courtenay,  belike  — 
Mary.         A  fool  and  featherhead ! 
Philip.  Ay,  but  they  use  his  name. 

In  brief,  this  Henry 
Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  to  the 

intent 
That  you  may  lose  your  English  her- 
itage. 
And   then,  your  Scottish   namesake 

marrying 
The  Dauphin,  he  would  weld  France, 

England,  Scotland, 
Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and 

me. 
Mary.  And  yet   the  Pope  is   now 

colleagued  with  France ; 
You  make  your  wars  upon  him  down 

in  Italy :  — 
Philip,  can  that  be  well  ? 

Philip.  Content  you,  Madam  ; 

You  must  abide  my  judgment,  and 

my  father's. 
Who  deems  it  a  most  just  and  holy 

war. 
The  Pope  would  cast  the   Spaniard 

out  of  Naples : 
He  calls  us  worse  than  Jews,  Moors, 

Saracens. 
The  Pope  has  pushed  his  horns  be- 
yond his  mitre  — 
Beyond  his  province.    Now, 
Duke  Alva  will  but  touch  him  on  the 

horns. 
And  he  withdraws;  and  of  his  holy 

head  — 
For    Alva  is   true   son   of    the   true 

church  — 


No  hair  is  harm'd.     Will  you  not  help 

me  here  ? 
Mary.   Alas !  the  Council  will  not 

hear  of  war. 
They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars 

of  England. 
They  will  not  lay  more   taxes  on  a 

land 
So  hunger-nipt    and  wretched;   and 

you  know 
The  crown  is  poor.     We  have  given 

the  church-lands  back : 
The  nobles  would  not ;  nay,  they  clapt 

their  hands 
Upon  their  swords  when  ask'd;   and 

therefore  God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.     What's  to 

be  done  ? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause 

again. 
And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  subsidies 
Among    the    merchants ;    and     Sir 

Thomas  Gresham 
Will  aid  us.     There  is  Antwerp  and 

the  Jews. 
Philip.  Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary.  And  you  will  stay  your 

going  ? 
Philip.  And  further  to  discourage 

and  lay  lame 
The  plots  of  France,  altho'  you  love 

her  not. 
You  must  proclaim   Elizabeth   your 

heir. 
She    stands    between    you    and    the 

Queen  of  Scots. 
Mary.   The  Queen  of  Scots  at  least 

is  Catholic. 
Philip.   Ay,  Madam,  Catholic ;  but 

I  will  not  have 
The  King  of  France  the  King  of  Eng- 
land too. 
Mary,   But   she's   a    heretic,    and, 

when  I  am  gone. 
Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  must  be  done. 

You   must  proclaim   Elizabeth  your 

heir. 
Mary.  Then  it  is  done ;  but  you  will 

stay  your  going 
Somewhat  beyond  your  settled  pur- 
pose? 
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T^nip,  No ! 

Mary.   What,  not  one  day  ? 

Philip.        You  beat  upon  the  rock. 

Mary.   And  I  am  broken  there. 

Philip.  Is  tliis  a  place 

To  wail  in,  Madam  1  what !  a  public 

hall. 
Go  in,  I  pray  you. 

Mary.        Do  not  seem  so  changed. 
Say  go;  but  only  say  it  lovingly. 

Philip.   You  do  mistake.     I  am  not 
one  to  change. 
I  never  loved  you  more. 

Mary.  Sire,  I  obey  you. 

Come  quickly. 

Philip.  Ay.  [Exit  Mary. 

Enter  Count  de  Feria. 

Feria  (aside).   The  Queen  in  tears ! 

Philip.  Feria ! 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  —  come  closer 

to  mine  ear  — 
How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours 

hath  grown 
Since  she  lost  hope  of  bearing  us  a 
child  ? 
Feria.     Sire,   if    your   Grace    hath 

mark'd  it,  so  have  I. 
Philip.    Hast    thou    not    likewise 
mark'd  Elizabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal  —  like  a  Queen, 
I  indeed  ? 

Feria.    Allow  me  the  same  answer 
as  before  — 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd  her, 
80  have  I. 
Philip.     Good,  now;  methinks  my 
Queen  is  like  enough 
To  leave  me  by  and  by. 

Feria.  To  leave  you,  sire  ? 

Philip.     I  mean  not   like   to   live. 

Elizabeth  — 

To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know, 

We  meant  to  wed  her ;  but  I  am  not 

sure 
She  will  not  serve  me  better  —  so  my 

Queen 
Would  leave  me  —  as  —  my  wife. 
Feria.  Sire,  even  so. 

Philip.     She  will  not  have  Prince 
Philibert  of  Savoy. 


Feria.     No,  sire. 

Philip.  I  have   to  pray  you, 

some  odd  time, 
To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on 

this; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phantasy ; 
And  tell  me  how  she  takes  it. 

Feria.  Sire,  I  will. 

Philip.    I  am  not  certain  but  that 
Philibert 
Shall  be  the  man;  and  I  shall  urge 

his  suit 
Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not 

certain : 
You  understand,  Feria. 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.    And  if  you  be  not  secret 
in  this  matter. 
You  understand  me  there,  too  "^ 
Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.    You  must  be    sweet    and 
supple,  like  a  Frenchman. 
She  is  none  of  those  who  loathe  the 
honeycomb.  [Exit  Feria. 

Enter  Renard. 
Renard.     My   liege,    I    bring    you 

goodly  tidings. 
Philip.  Well? 

Renard.     There   will  be  war  with 
France,  at  last,  my  liege ; 

Sir   Thomas  Stafford,  a  bull-headed 
ass. 

Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  Eng- 
lishmen, 

Hath  taken  Scarboro'  Castle,  north  of 
York; 

Proclaims  himself  protector,  and  af- 
firms 

The  Queen  has  forfeited  her  right  to 
reign 

By  marriage   with  an  alien  —  other 
things 

As  idle  ;  a  weak  Wyatt !  Little  doubt 

This  buzz  will  soon  be  silenced ;  but 
the  Council 

(I  have  talk'd  with  some  already)  are 
for  war. 

This  the  fifth  conspiracy  hatched  in 
France ; 

They  show  their  teeth  upon  it;  an<> 
your  Grace. 
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So    you  will   take   advice   of    mine, 

should  stay 
Vet  for  awhile,  to  shape  and  guide  the 
event. 
Philip.     Good!  Renard,  I  will  stay 

then. 
Renard.  Also,  sire, 

Might  I  not  say  —  to  please  your  wife, 
the  Queen  ? 
Philip.     Ay,  Kenard,  if  you  care  to 
put  it  so.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  — A  Room  in  the 
Talace. 

Mary,  sitting:  a  rose  in  her  hand. 
Lady  Clarence.  Alice  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Mary.     Look !  I  have   play'd  with 
this  poor  rose  so  long 
I  have  broken  off  the  head. 

Lady  Clarence.     Your  Grace   hath 
been 
More  merciful  to  many  a  rebel  head 
That  should  have  fallen,  and  may  rise 
again. 
Mary.    There  were  not  many  hang'd 

for  Wyatt's  rising. 
Lady  Clarence.     Nay,  not  two  hun- 
dred. 
Mary.  I  could  weep  for  them 

And  her,  and  mine  own  self  and  all 
the  world. 
Lady  Clarence.    For  her  1  for  whom, 
your  Grace  ? 

Enter  Usher. 
Usher.    The  Cardinal. 
Enter  Cardinal  Pole.    (Mary  rises.) 

Mary.     Reginald  Pole,  what  news 
hath  plagued  thy  heart  '^ 
What  makes  thy  favor  like  the  blood- 
less head 
Fairn  on  the  block,  and  held  up  by 

the  hair  ? 
Philip?  — 

Pole.     No,  Philip  is  as  warm  in  life 
As  ever. 
Mary.    Ay,  and  then  as   cold   as 
ever. 
Is  Calais  taken  ? 


Pole.       Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

A  sharper   harm  to  England  and  to 
Home, 

Than  Calais  taken.    Julius  the  Third 

Was  ever  just,  and  mild,  and  father- 
like; 

But  this  new  Pope  Caraffa,  Paul  the 
Fourth, 

Not  only  reft  me  of  that  legateship 

Which  Julius  gave  me,  and  the  legate- 
ship 

Annex 'd   to    Canterbury  —  nay,   but 
worse  — 

And  yet  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 

And   so   must   you,   good  cousin;  — 
worse  than  all, 

A  passing  bell  toU'd  in  a  dying  ear  — 

He  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  heresy. 

Before  his  Inquisition. 

Mary.  I  knew  it,  cousin, 

But  luld  from  you  all  papers  sent  by 
Rome, 

That  you  might  rest  among  us,  till 
the  Pope, 

To  compass  which  I  wrote  myself  to 
Rome, 

Reversed    his    doom,   and   that    you 
might  not  seem 

To  disobey  his  Holiness. 

Pole.  He  hates  Philip  ; 

He   is  all  Italian,  and  he  hates  the 
Spaniard; 

He  cannot  dream  that  /  advised  the 
war; 

He   strikes   thro'   me   at   Philip   and 
yourself. 

Nay,  but  I  know  it  of  old,  he  hates 
me  too ; 

So  brands  me  in  the  stare  of  Christen- 
dom 

A  heretic! 

Now,  even  now,  when  bow'd  before 
my  time, 

Tiie  house  half-ruin*d  ere  the  lease  be 
out ; 

Wlicn  I  should  guide  the  Church  in 
peace  at  home. 

After  my  twenty  years  of  banishment. 

And  all  my  lifelong  labor  to  uphold 

The  primacy  —  a  heretic.     Long  ago, 

When  I  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 

I  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 
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And  I  and  learned  friends  among  our- 
selves 

Would  freely  canvass  certain  Luther- 
anisms. 

What  then,  he  knew  I  was  no  Lutheran. 

A  heretic ! 

He  drew  this  shaft  against  me  to  the 
head, 

When    it  was    thought   I   might  be 
chosen  Pope, 

But   then  withdrew  it.     In   full  con- 
sistory. 

When   I   was   made   Archbishop,   he 
approved  me. 

And  how  should  he  have   sent  me 
Legate  hither, 

Deeming  me  heretic  ?  and  what  heresy 
since  1 

But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy, 

And  hates  the  Spaniard — fiery-chol- 
eric, 

A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic 
wines, 

That  ever    make    him    fierier.     I,  a 
heretic  ? 

Your  Highness  knows  that  in  pursu- 
ing heresy 

I  have  gone  beyond  your  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  — 

He   cried   Enough !   enough !   before 
his  death.  — 

Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  nat- 
ural man 

(It  was  God's  cause) ;  so  far  they  call 
me  now, 

The  scourge  and  butcher  of  their  Eng- 
lish church. 
Mary.   Have  courage,  your  reward 

is  Heaven  itself. 
Pole.    They    groan    amen;     they 
swarm  into  the  fire 

Like  flies  —  for    what?    no  dogma. 
They  know  nothing ; 

They  bum  for  nothing. 

Mary.      You  have  done  your  best. 
Pole.   Have  done  my  best,  and  as  a 
faithful  son. 

That  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his 
father's  work. 

When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath 
the  door 


Shut  on  him  by  the  father  whom  he 

loved, 
His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth. 
And  the  poor  son  turn'd  out  into  the 

street 
To  sleep,  to  die  —  I  shall  die  of  it, 

cousin. 
Mary.   I  pray  you  be  not  so  discon- 
solate ; 
I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the 

Pope. 
Poor  cousin ! 
Have  not  I  been  the  fast  friend  of 

your  life 
Since  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought 

we  two 
Might  make  one  flesh,  and    cleave 

unto  each  other 
As  man  and  wife  ? 

Pole.  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my 

knee 
At  lisping-age.    I  watch'd  you  danc- 
ing once 
With  your  huge  father ;  he  look'd  the 

Great  Harry, 
You  but  his  cockboat;  prettily  you 

did  it, 
And  innocently.    No —  we  were  not 

made 
One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness 

here ; 
But  now  we  are  made  one  flesh  in 

misery  ; 
Our  bridemaids  are  not  lovely  —  Dis- 
appointment, 
Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil- tongue. 
Labor-in- vain. 

Mary.  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace !      I  am  sad  at 

heart  myself. 
Pole.   Our  altar  is  a  mound  of  dead 

men's  clay, 
Dug  from  the  grave  that  yawns  for 

us  beyond ; 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind 

the  Groom, 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind 

the  Bride  — 
Mary.   Have  you  been  looking  at 

the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  ? 
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Pole.  No;  but  these  libellous  papers 

which  I  found 
Strewn  in  your  palace.      Look  you 

here  —  the  Tope 
Pointing  at  me  with  "  Pole,  the  here- 
tic, 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  burn 

thyself, 
Or  I  will  burn  thee ; "  and  this  other ; 

see!  — 
"  We  pray  continually  for  tlie  death 
Of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal 

Pole." 
This  last  —  I  dare  not  read  it  her. 

[Aside. 
Mary.  Away ! 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  me  better.     I 

never  read, 
I  tear  them ;  they  come  back  upon  my 

dreams. 
The  hands  that  write  them  should  be 

burnt  clean  off 
As    Cranmer's,  and  the   fiends   that 

utter  them 
Tongue-torn  with  pincers,  lash'd   to 

death,  or  lie 
Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  fam- 

ish'd  rats 
Eat  them  alive.     Why  do  they  bring 

me  these  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ? 

Pole.  I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor   libels  trouble   you. 

Your  pardon, 
Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell !   "  O  bub- 
ble world, 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly!" 
Why,  who  said  that  1     I  know  not  — 

true  enough ! 
{^Puts  up  the  papers,  all  but  the  last, 

which  falls.     Exit  Pole. 
Alice.   If    Cranmer's  spirit  were  a 

mocking  one. 
And  heard  these  two,  there  might  be 

sport  for  him.  \_Aside. 

Mary.    Clarence,    they    hate    me ; 

even  while  I  speak 
'Ihere  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  gal- 
lery, drawn, 


And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 
Lady  Clarence.   Nay,  Madam,  there 
be  loyal  papers  too. 
And  I  have  often  found  them. 
Mary.  Find  me  one  ! 

Lady   Clarence.   Ay,   Madam;    but 
Sir  Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chan- 
cellor, 
Would  see  your  Highness. 
Mary.     Wherefore    should    I    see 

himi 
Lady   Clarence.   Well,  Madam,  he 
may    bring    you    news    from 
Philip. 
Mary.   So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence.         Let  me  first  put 
up  your  hair ; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mary.  And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  never  will  be  mine 
Is  all  the  clearer  seen.    No,  no ;  what 

matters  ? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enter  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Heath.   I  bring  your  Majesty  such 
grievous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.    Madam,  Calais 
is  taken. 
Mary.   W  hat  traitor  spoke  ?    Here, 
let  my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  burn  him  for  a  Lu- 
theran. 
Heath.    Her  Highness  is  unwell.     I 

will  retire. 
Lady  Clarence.  Madam,  your  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mary.   Sir  Nicholas!    I  am  stunn'd 
—  Nicholas  Heath  ? 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on 

the  head. 
What  said  you,  my  good  Lord,  that 

our  brave  English 
Had    sallied    out    from  Calais    and 

driven  back 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 
Heath.  Alas !  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over 

which 
Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred 

years 
Is  France  again. 
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Mary.  So ;  but  it  is  not  lost  — 

Not  yet.    Send  out :  let  England  as  of 

old 
Rise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  deep 

into 
The  prey  they  are  rending  from  her 

—  ay,  and  rend 
The  renders  too.     Send  out,  send  out, 

and  makg 
Musters  in  all  the  counties;   gather 

all 
From  sixteen  years  to  sixty;  collect 

the  fleet ; 
Let  every  craft  that  carries  sail  and 

gun 
Steer  toward  Calais.     Guisnes  is  not 

taken  yet  ? 
Heath.   Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet. 
Mary.  There  is  yet  hope. 

Heath.   Ah,  Madam,  but  your  peo- 
ple are  so  cold ; 
I  do  much  fear  that  England  will  not 

care. 
Methinks  there  is  no  manhood  left 

among  us. 
Mary.  Send  out ;  I  am  too  weak  to 

stir  abroad : 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Council  —  to  the 

Parliament : 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.     Thou  art 

cold  thyself 
To  babble  of  their  coldness.   O  would 

I  were 
My  father  for  an  hour !  Away  now  — 

Quick !  [Exit  Heath. 

I  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  my 

might ! 
It  seems   I  have   not.      Ah !  much 

heresy 
Sheltered  in  Calais.     Saints,  I  have 

rebuilt 
Your  shrines,  set  up    your    broken 

images ; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be 

defamed 
Thro'  all  her  angry  chronicles  here- 

aiter 
By  loss  of  Calais.     Grant  me  Calais. 

Philip, 
TVe  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy 

Piither 


All  for  your  sake :  what  good  could 
come  of  that  ? 
Lady    Clarence.    No,    Madam,    not 
against  the  Holy  Father ; 
You  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war 

with  France, 
Your  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy. 
Mary.   I  am  a  byword.   Heretic  and 
rebel 
Point  at  me  and  make  merry.    Philip 

gone! 
And  Calais  gone !    Time  that  I  were 
gone  too ! 
Lady    Clarence.   Nay,  if   the   fetid 
"   gutter  had  a  voice 
And    cried    I  was    not    clean,  what 

should  I  care  ? 
Or   you,   for  heretic  cries  ?     And  I 

believe. 
Spite  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
Your  England  is  as  loyal  as  myself. 
Mary  [seeing  the  paper  dropt  by  Pole). 
There !    there  !    another    paper ! 
Said  you  not 
Many  of  these  were  loyal  ?     Shall  I 

try 
If  this  be  one  of  such  1 

Lady  Clarence.     Let  it  be,  let  it  be. ' 

God  pardon  me !     I  have  never  yet 

found  one.  [Aside. 

Mary  {reads).     "  Your  people  hate 

you  as  your  husband  hatesyou." 

Clarence,  Clarence, what  have  I  done? 

what  sin 
Beyond  all  grace,  all  pardon?    Mother 

of  God, 
Thou  knowest  woman  never  meant  so 

well, 
And  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous 

world. 
My  people   hate  me  and  desire  my 
death. 
Lady  Clarence.   No,  Madam,  no. 
Mary.  My  husband  hates  me,  and 

desires  my  death. 
Lady  Clarence.   No,  Madam;  thess 

are  libels. 
Mary.   I  hate  myself,  and  I  desire 

my  death. 
Lady    Clarence,     Long    live    your 
Majesty!      Shall    Alice    sing 
you 
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One  of  her  pleasant  songs?    Alice^ 

my  child, 
Bring  us  your  lute  (Alice  ^ot%).  They 

say  the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighlen'd  by  young  David's  harp. 
Mavif,  Too  young ! 

And  never  knew  a  Philip. 

Be-enter  Alice. 

Give  me  the  lute. 
He  hates  me  1 

{She  sings.) 
HapleeB  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betroth- 
ing! 
Beauty  passes  like  a  breath  and  love  is  loat 

in  loutbing : 
Low,  my  lute;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say 
the  world  is  nothing  — 
Low,  lute,  low! 
Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they 

first  awaken; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be  over- 
taken; 
Low,  my  lute!  oh  low,  my  lute!  we  fade  and 
are  forsaken  — 

Low,  dear  lute,  low  I 

Take  it  away !  not  low  enough  for  me ! 

Alice.  Your  Grace  hath  a  low  voice. 

Maru.  How  dare  you  say  it  ? 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.     A  low 

voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can 

hear! 
A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless 

seal 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from 

the  grave 
{Sitting  on  the  ground).  There,  am  I 

low  enough  now  ? 
Alice.    Good  Lord!  how  grim  and 

ghastly  looks  her  Grace, 
With  both  her  knees  drawn  upward  to 

her  chin. 
There  was  an  old-world  tomb  beside 

my  father's, 
And  this  was  open'd,  and   the   dead 

were  found 
Sitting,  and  in  this  fashion ;  she  looks 

a  corpse. 

Enter  Lady  Magdalen  Dacres. 
Lady  Magdalen.   Madam,  the  Count 
de  Feria  waits  without, 
In  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 


Lady  Clarence    (pointing  to  Mary). 
Wait  he  must  — 
Her  trance  again.    She  neither  sees 

nor  hears, 
And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Unhappiest 

Of  Queens  and  wives  and  women ! 
Alice  (in  the  foreground   with  Lady 
Magdalen.)  And  all  along 

Of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdalen.    Not  so  loud !   Our 
Clarence  there 
Sees  ever  such  an  aureole  round  the 

Queen, 
It  gilds  the  greatest  wronger  of  her 

peace. 
Who  stands  the  nearest  to  her. 

Alice.  Ay,  this  Philip ; 

I  used  to  love  the  Queen  with  all  my 

heart  — 
Ipod  help  me,  but  methinks  I  love  her 
I  less 

for  such  a  dotage  upon  such  a  man. 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as 
you. 
Lady  Magdalen.  I  seem  half-shamed 

at  times  to  be  so  tall. 
Alice.  You  are  the  stateliest  deer  in 
all  the  herd  — 
Beyond  his  aim  —  but  I  am  small  and 

scandalous, 
And  love  to  hear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 
Lady  Magdalen.  Why  ? 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  you 
Than  that  you  were  low-statured. 

Alice.  Does  he  tiiiuk 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  wom- 
en's 
Low  as  his  own  ? 
Lady  Magdalen.  There  you   strike 
in  the  nail. 
This  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy. 
It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman 

low ; 
Sin  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 
Alice.  Ah,  Magdalen,  sin  is  bold  as 
well  as  dull. 
How  dared  he  ? 
Lady  Magdalen.   Stupid  soldiers  oft 
are  bold. 
Poor  lads,  they  see  not  what  the  ccn- 
eral  sees. 
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A  risk  of  utter  ruin.     1  am  not 

Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  not. 

Alice.  Who  ?    Not  you  ? 

Tell,   tell   me;   save  my  credit  with 
myself. 
Lady  Magdalen.   I  never  breathed 
it  to  a  bird  in  the  eaves. 

Would    not    for    ail    the    stars  and 
maiden  moon 

Our  drooping  Queen  should  know !   In 
Hampton  Court 

My  window    look'd   upon   the   corri- 
dor; 

And  I  was  robing ;  —  this  poor  throat 
of  mine, 

Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to  see 
it,— 

When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  win- 
dow back, 

And,  like  a  thief,  push'd  in  his  royal 
hand; 

But  by  God's  providence  a  good  stout 
staff 

Lay   near  me;    and    you    know   me 
strong  of  arm  ; 

I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 

For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  the  Devil 
his  due, 

I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite. 
Alice.   I  would  she  could  have  wed- 
ded that  poor  youth, 

My  Lord   of  Devon — light  enough, 
God  knows, 

And  mixt  with  Wyatt's  rising  —  and 
the  boy 

Not  out  of  him  —  but  neither   cold, 
coarse,  cruel. 

And  more  than  all  —  no  Spaniard. 
Lady  Clarence.  Not  so  loud. 

Lord    Devon,   girls !    what   are  you 
whispering  here  ? 
Alice.   Probing  an  old  state-secret — 
how  it  chanced 

That   this  young   Earl  was   sent   on 
foreign  travel. 

Not  lost  his  head. 
Lady  Clarence.  There  was  no  proof 

against  him. 
Alice,  Nay,  Madam ;  did  not  Gardi- 
ner intercept 

A  letter  which  the  Count  de  Noailles 
wrote 


To  that  dead  traitor  Wyatt,  with  full 

proof 
Of  Courtenay's  treason?     What  be- 
came of  that  ? 
Lady     Clarence.     Some    say    that 
Gardiner,  out  of  love  for  him, 
Burnt  it,  and  some  relate  that  it  was 

lost 
When  Wyatt  sack'd  the  Chancellor's 

house  in  Southwark. 
Let  dead  things  rest. 

Alice.  Ay,  and  with  him  who  died 
Alone  in  Italy. 

Lady    Clarence.   Much   changed,   I 
hear, 
Had  put  off  levity  and  put  graveness 

on. 
The  foreign  courts  report  him  in  his 

manner 
Noble  as  his  young  person  and  old 

shield. 
It    might    be    so  —  but    all   is   over 

now; 
He  caught  a  chill  in  the  lagoons  of 

Venice, 
And  died  in  Padua. 

Mary  {looking  up  suddenly).     Died 

in  the  true  faith  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  Ay, Madam,  happily. 
Mary.  Happier  he  than  I. 

Lady  Magdalen.    It  seems  her  High- 
ness hath  awaken'd.  Think  you 
That  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  the 

Count 

Mary.   I  will  see  no  man  hence  for 
evermore, 
Saving  my  confessor  and  my  cousin 
Pole. 
Lady  Magdalen.   It  is  the  Count  de 

Feria,  my  dear  lady. 
Mary.  What  Count  ? 

Lady    Magdalen.    The    Count    de 
Feria,  from  his  Majesty 
King  Philip. 

Mary.   Philip  !  quick  !  loop  up  my 
hair! 
Throw  cushions  on  that  seat,  and  make 

it  throne-like. 
Arrange    my    dress  —  the    gorgeous 

Indian  shawl 
That  Philip  brought  me  in  our  happ^ 
days ! — 
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That  covers  all.     So  —  am  I  somewhat 

Queenlikc, 
Bride  of  the  mightiest  sovereign  upon 

earth  ? 
Ladij  Clarence.   Ay,  so  your  Grace 

would  bide  a  moment  yet. 
Mary,   No,  no,  he  brings  a  letter. 

I  may  die 
Before  I  read  it.    Let  me  see  him  at 

once. 

Enter  Count  de  Feria  (kneels). 
Feria.   I  trust  your  Grace  is  well. 

(Aside)  How  her  hand  burns ! 
Mury.   I  am  not  well,  but  it  will 
better  me, 
Sii  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which 
you  bring. 
Feria,   Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mury.  How  !  no  letter  1 

Feria.  His  Highness  is  so  vex'd  with 

strange  allairs  — 
Mary,   That  his  own  wife  is  no  affair 

of  his. 
Feria.   Kay,  Madam,  nay !  he  sends 
his  veriest  love, 
And  says,  he  will  come  quickly. 

Mary.  Doth  he,  indeed  ? 

You,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you 

said 
When  last  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

My  King's   congratulations;    it   was 

hoped 
Your  Highness  was  once  more  in  happy 

state 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

Mary.  Sir,  you  said  more ; 

You  said  he  would  come  quickly.     I 

had  horses 
On  all  the  road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night ; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night 

and  day ; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  hus- 
band came  not ; 
And  yet   he   will    come   quickly.  .  . 

Thou  hast  learnt 
Thy  lesson,  and  I  mine.    There  is  no 

need 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himBell  again. 
Return, 


And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no 

more. 
Tell  him  at  last  I  know  his  love  is 

dead. 
And  that  I  am  in  state  to  bring  forth 

death  — 
Thou  art  commissioned  to  Elizabeth, 
And  not  to  me  I 
Feria.     Mere     compliments     and 
wishes. 
But  shall  I  take  some  message  from 
your  Grace  ? 
Mary.  Tell  her  to  come  and  close 
my  dying  eyes, 
And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon 
my  grave. 
Feria.   Then  I  may  say  your  Grace 
will  see  your  sister  ? 
Your  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.    Air 

and  sunshine. 
I  would  we  had  you.  Madam,  in  our 

warm  Spain. 
You  droop  in  your  dim  London. 

Mary.  Have  him  away  ! 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clarence.        My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  [kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand). 

I   wish   her    Highness    better. 

(Aside)  How  her  hand  burns  ! 

\_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IIL  — A  House  Near 
London. 

Elizabeth,  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold, Attendants. 

Elizabeth.    There's   half  an   angel 
wrong'd  in  your  account ; 
Methinks  I  am  all  angel,  that  I  bear 

it 
Without  more  ruffling.    Cast  it  o'er 
again. 
Steward.   I  were  whole  devil  if  I 
wrong'd  you.  Madam. 

[Exit  Steward. 
Attendant.  The  Count  de  Feria  from 

the  King  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth.    Ah  !  —  let    him  '  enter. 
Nay,  you  need  not  go  : 

[  To  her  Ladies 
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Remain  within  the  chamber,  but  apart. 
Well    have  no  private    conference. 
Welcome  to  England  I 

Enter  Feria. 

Feria.   Fair  island  star ! 

Elizabeth.   I  shine !     What  else,  Sir 

Count  ? 
Feria.   As  far  as  France,  and  into 
Philip's  heart. 
My  King  would  know  if  you  be  fairly 

served. 
And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elizabeth.   You  see  the  lodging,  sir, 

I  am  well-served,  and  am  in  everything 

Most  loyal  and  most  grateful  to  the 

Queen. 

Feria.    You  should  be  grateful  to 

my  master,  too. 

He  spoke  of  this ;  and  unto  him  you 

owe 
That  Mary  hath   acknowledged  you 
her  heir. 
Elizabeth.   No,  not  to  her  nor  him  ; 
but  to  the  people. 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  as 

I  love 
The  people  !  whom  God  aid ! 

Feria.  You  will  be  Queen, 

And,  were  I  Philip  — 

Elizabeth.    Wherefore  pause  you  — 

what? 
Feria.  Nay,  but  I  speak  from  mine 
own  self,  not  him  ; 
Your  royal  sister  cannot  last;  your 

hand 
Will  be  much  coveted  !     What  a  deli- 
cate one ! 
Our  Spanish  ladies  have  none  such  — 

and  there. 
Were  you  in  Spain,  this  fine  fair  gos- 
samer gold  — 
Like  sun-gilt  breathings  on  a  frosty 

dawn  — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder  — 
Elizabeth.  Is  it  so  fine  ? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 
Feria.  — would  be  deemed  a  mira- 
cle. 
Elizabeth.   Your   Philip   hath   gold 
hair  and  golden  beard ; 


There  must  be  ladies  many  with  hair 

like  mine. 
Feria.   Some  few  of  Gothic  blood 

have  golden  hair, 
But  none  like  yours. 

Elizabeth.   I  am  happy  you  approve 

it. 
Feria.   But  as   to  Philip  and  your 

Grace  —  consider,  — 
If  such  a  one  as  you  should  match 

with  Spain, 
What  hinders  but    that   Spain  and 

England  join'd. 
Should  make   the   mightiest  empire 

earth  has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  seas, 

and  England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth.  It  may  chance,  that 

England 
Will  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet, 
Without  the  help  of  Spain. 

Feria.  Impossible ; 

Except  you  put  Spain  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  ev'n  for  a  madman's 

dream. 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps;    but   we   have 

seamen.    Count  de  Feria, 
I  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken 

to  you ; 
But  is  Don  Carlos    such  a  goodlj' 

matcli  ? 
Feria.  Don  Carlos,  Madam,  is  but 

twelve  years  old. 
Elizabeth.   Ay,  tell  the  King  that  I 

will  muse  upon  it ; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would 

keep  him  so ; 
But  —  he  would  have  me  Catholic  of 

Rome, 
And  that  I  scarce  can  be ;  and,  sir,  till 

now 
My  sister's  marriage,-  and  my  father's 

marriages, 
Make  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die  a 

maid. 
But  I  am  much   beholden   to  your 

King. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  tell  me  ? 

Feria.  Nothing,  Madam, 

Save  that  methought  I  gathered  i-^cn. 

the  Queen 
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That  she  would  see  your  Grace  before 

she  —  died. 
Elizabeth.   God's  death !  and  where- 
fore spake  you  not  before  ? 
We  dally  with  our  lazy  moments  here, 
And    hers     are     number 'd.      Horses 

there,  without ! 
1  am  much  beholden  to  the  King,  your 

master. 
Why    did    you    keep    me    prating  ? 

Horses,   there ! 

[Exit  Elizabeth,  etc. 
Feria.    So  from  a  clear  sky  falls  the 

thunderbolt ! 
Don  Carlos  ?     Madam,  if  you  marry 

Philip, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your  "  God's 

death," 
And  brake  your  paces  in,  and  make 

you  tame ; 
God's  death,  forsooth  —  you  do  not 

know  King  Philip.  [^Exit, 


SCENE     IV.— London.        Before 
THE  Palace. 

A  light  burning  within.     Voices  of  the 
night  passing. 

First.    Is    not    yon    light    in    the 

Queen's  chamber  1 
Second.  Ay, 

They  say  she's  dying. 

First.  So  is  Cardinal  Pole. 

May  the  great  angels  join  their  wings, 

and  make 
Down  for  their  heads  to  heaven ! 
Second.  Ame*-      Come  on. 

[Exeunt. 

Two  Others. 

First.  There's    the  Queen's   light. 

I  hear  she  cannot  live. 
Second.     God    curse    her  and   her 

Legate !  Gardiner  burns 
Already ;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind. 
The  hottest  hold  in  all  the  devil's  den 
Were  but  a  sort    of  winter ;  sir,   in 

Guernsey, 
I  watch'd  a  woman  bum ;  and  in  her 

agony 


The  mother  came  upon  her  —  a  child 

was  born  — 
And,  sir,  they  hurl'd  it  back  into  the 

fire. 
That,  being  but  baptised  in  fire,  the 

babe 
Might  be  in  fire  for  ever.     Ah,  good 

neighbor. 
There  should  be  something  fierier  than 

fire 
To  yield  them  their  deserts. 

First.  Amen  to  all. 

Your  wish,  and  further. 

A  Third  Voice.  Deserts  !  Amen  to 
what  ?  Whose  deserts  ?  Yours  ? 
You  have  a  gold  ring  on  your  finger, 
and  soft  raiment  about  your  body; 
and  is  not  the  woman  up  yonder  sleep- 
ing after  all  she  has  done,  in  peace  and 
quietness,  on  a  soft  bed,  iii  a  closed 
room,  with  light,  fire,  physic,  tend- 
ance ;  and  I  have  seen  the  true  men 
of  Christ  lying  famine-dead  by  scores, 
and  under  no  ceiling  but  the  cloud  that 
wept  on  them,  not  for  them. 

First.   Friend,  tho'  so  late,  it  is  not 

safe  to  preach. 
You  had  best  go  home.     What  are 

you? 
Third.  What  am  I?  One  who  cries 
continually  with  sweat  and  tears  to 
the  Lord  God  that  it  would  please  Him 
out  of  His  infinite  love  to  break  down 
all  kingship  and  queenship,  all  priest- 
hood and  prelacy ;  to  cancel  and 
abolish  all  bonds  of  liuman  allegiance, 
all  the  magistracy,  all  the  nobles,  and 
all  the  wealthy  ;  and  to  send  us  again, 
according  to  His  promise,  the  one  King, 
the  Christ,  and  all  things  in  common, 
as  in  the  day  of  the  first  church,  when  | 
Christ  Jesus  was  King. 
First.  If  ever  I  heard  a  madman, 
.  —  let's  away ! 
Why,  you  long-winded Sir,  you 

go  beyond  me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderate. 
Good  night !     Go  iiome.    Besides,  you 

curse  so  loud. 
The  watch  will  hear  you.    Get  you 

home  at  once.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  v.  — London.  A  Room  in 
THE  Palace. 

A  Gallery  on  one  side.  The  moonlight 
streaming  through  a  range  of  windows 
on  the  wall  opposite.  Mary,  Lady 
Clarence,  Lady  Magdalen 
Dacres,  Alice.  Queen  pacing  the 
Gallery.  A  writing-table  in  front. 
Queen  comes  to  the  table  and  writes 
and  goes  again,  pacing  the  Gallery. 

Lady  Clarence.   Mine  eyes  are  dim  : 

what  hath  she  written  ?  read. 
Alice.    "  I  am  dying,  Philip ;  come 

to  me." 

Lady    Magdalen.    There  —  up   and 

down,  poor  lady,  up  and  down. 

Alice.   And  how  her  shadow  crosses 

one  by  one 

The  moonlight  easements  patterned  on 

the  wall, 
Following  her  like  her  sorrow.     She 
turns  again. 
[Queen  sits  and  writes,  and  goes  again. 
Lady    Clarence.     What    hath    she 

written  now  ? 
Alice.   Nothing ;  but  "  come,  come, 
come,"  and  all  awry. 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.     This  can- 
not last.  [Queen  returns. 
Mary.   I   whistle   to   the   bird   has 
broken  cage, 
And  all  in  vain.  [Sitting  down. 
Calais    gone  —  Guisnes   gone,   too  — 
and  Philip  gone ! 
Lady  Clarence.  Dear  Madam,  Philip 
is  but  at  the  wars ; 
I    cannot   doubt   but   that  he  comes 

again ; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  still. 
I  never  look'd  upon  so  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great  King  in  armor  there, 

his  hand 
Upon  his  helmet. 

[Pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Ifhilip  on 

the  wall. 
Mary.        Doth  he  not  look  noble  ? 
I    had   heard  of   him  in  battle   over 

seas. 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in 
arms. 


He  said  it  was  not  courtly  to  stand 

helmeted 
Before  the  Queen.     He  had  his  gra- 
cious moment, 
Altho'  you'll  not  believe  me.    How 

he  smiles 
As  if  he  loved  me  yet ! 

Lady  Clarence.         And  so  he  doea. 
Mary.   He  never  loved  me  —  nay, 

he  could  not  love  me. 
It   was    his    father's    policy  against 

France. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he. 
Poor  boy !  [  Weeps, 

Alice.    That  was   a   lusty   boy   of 

twenty-seven ;  [Aside, 

Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  ! 

Mary.  —  And  all  in  vain 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin, 
And   Charles,   the   lord   of  this   low 

world,  is  gone ; 
And  all  his    wars  and  wisdoms  past 

away; 
And   in   a    moment    I    shall    follow 

him. 
Lady  Clarence,  Nay,  dearest  Lady, 

see  your  good  physician. 
Mary,   Drugs —  but  he  knows  they 

cannot  help  me  —  says 
That  rest  is  all  —  tells  me  I  must  not 

think  — 
That  I  must  rest  —  I  shall  rest  by  and 

by. 
Catch  the  wild  cat,  cage  him,  and  when 

he  springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars^ 

say  "  rest "  ; 
Why,  you  must  kill  him  if  you  would 

have  him  rest  — 
Dead  or  alive  you  cannot  make  him 

happy. 
Lady  Clarence.  Your  Majesty  has 

lived  so  pure  a  life, 
And  done  such  mighty  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
I  trust  that  God  will  make  you  happy 

yet. 
Mary.  What  is  the  strange  thing 

happiness  '(     Sit  down  here : 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour 

Lady  Clarence.  I  will,  if  that 
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May  make  your  Grace  forget  yourself 

a  little. 
There  runs  a  shallow  brook  across  our 

field 
For  twenty  miles,  where   the   black 

crow  flies  five, 
And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the 

way 
As  if  itself  were  happy.     It  was  May- 
time, 
And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I 

loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not 

loved. 
And  both  were  silent,  letting  the  wild 

brook 
Speak  for  us  —  till  he  stoop'd  and 

gather'd  one 
From  out  a  bed  of  thick  forget-me-nots, 
Look'd  hard  and  sweet  at  me,  and 

gave  it  me. 
I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it, 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at 

once 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips  — 
Mary.   O   God!     I  have   been   too 

slack,  too  slack ; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among 

our  guards  — 
Nobles  we  dared  not  touch.     We  have 

but  burnt 
The    heretic   priest,    workmen,    and 

women  and  children. 
Wet,    famine,     ague,    fever,    storm, 

wreck,  wrath,  — 
We  have  so  play'd  tlie  coward ;  but  by 

God's  grace, 
We'll  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set 

up 
The   Holy  Office  here  —  garner  the 

wheat, 
And  burn  the  tares  with  unquenchable 

fire! 
Bum!  — 
Fie,  what  a  savor !  tell  the  cooks  to 

close 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 
Latimer ! 
Sir,  we  are  private  with  our  women 

here  — 
Ever  a  rough,  blunt,  and  uncourtly 

fellow  — 


Thou  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go 

out! 
'Tis  out  —  mine  flames.     Women,  the 

Holy  Father  i 

Has   ta'en   the   legateship  from  our        ' 

cousin  Pole  — 
Was  that  well  done  ?  and  poor  Pole 

pines  of  it. 
As  I  do,  to  the  death.    I  am  but  a 

woman, 
I  have  no  power.  —  Ah,  weak   and 

meek  old  man, 
Seven-fold    dishonor'd   even    in    the 

sight  I 

Of  thine  own  sectaries  —  No,  no.     No 

pardon !  — 
Why  that  was  false :  there  is  the  right 

hand  still  ' 

Beckons  nie  hence. 
Sir,  you  were  burnt  for  heresy,  not  for 

treason, 
Remember  that !  'twas  I  and  Bonner 

did  it. 
And  Pole ;  we  are  three  to  one  —  Have 

you  found  mercy  there. 
Grant  it  me  here  :  and  see,  he  smiles 

and  goes. 
Gentle  as  in  life. 

Alice.   Madam,  who  goes?      King 

Philip  ? 
j    Mary.  No,  Philip  comes  and  goes. 


/  but  never  goes. 

/Wo 


Women,  when  I  am  dead, 
I  Open  my  heart,  and  there  you  will 
I  find  written 

I  Two  names,  Philip  and  Calais ;  open 
V  his,  — 

So  that  he  have  one,  — 
You  will  find  Pliilip  only,  policy,  pol- 
icy,— 
Ay,  worse  than  that  —  not  one  hour 

true  to  me ! 
Foul  maggots  crawling  in  a  fester'd 

vice! 
Adulterous  to  the  very  heart  of  Hell. 
Hast  thou  a  knife  ? 
Alice.         Ay,  Madam,  but  o'  God's 

mercy  — 
Mary.   Fool,  think'st  thou  I  would 
peril  mine  own  soul 
By  slaughter  of  the  body  1     I  could 
not,  girl, 
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Not  this  way  —  callous  with  a  constant 

stripe, 
Unwoundable.     The  knife ! 

Alice,  Take  heed,  take  heed  ! 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Mary.  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in  upon  me  in  my  haggardness  ; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased, 
Incapable  of  children.      Come  thou 
down. 

tCuts  out  the  picture  and  throws  it  down. 
lie  there.    {Wails)    O  God,  I  have 

kiird  my  PhUip ! 
Alice.  No, 

Madam,  you  have  but  cut  the  canvas 

out; 
We  can  replace  it. 

Mary.  All  is  well  then ;  rest  — 

I  will  to  rest ;  he  said,  I  must  have 
rest.     [  Cries  of  "  Elizabeth  "  in 
the  street. 
A  cry !  What's  that  ?  Elizabeth  ?  re- 
volt ? 
A     new    Northumberland,     another 

Wyatt  ? 
I'll   fight  it  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave. 
Lady  Clarence.   Madam,  your  royal 

sister  comes  to  see  you. 
Mary.   I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  be 

my  sister  ? 
I  will  see  none  except  the  priest.    Your 
arm.  [To  Lady  Clarence. 

O  Saint  of  Aragon,  with  that  sweet 

worn  smile 
Among  thy  patient  wrinkles  —  Help 
me  hence.  [Exeunt, 

The  Priest  passes.    Enter  Elizabeth 
and  Sir  William  Cecil. 

Elizabeth.  Good  counsel  yours  — 

No  one  in  waiting  ?  still. 
As  if  the  chamberlain  were  Death 

himself ! 
The  room  she  sleeps  in  —  is  not  this 

the  way  ? 
No,  that  way  there  are  voices.    Am  I 

too  late  1 
Cecil  .  .  .  God  guide  me  lest  I  lose 

the  way.  [Exit  Elizabeth. 


Cecil.  Many  points  weather'd,  many 
perilous  ones, 
At  last  a  harbor  opens ;  but  therein 
Sunk  rocks  —  they  need  fine  steering 

—  much  it  is 

To  be  nor  mad,  nor  bigot — have  a 
mind  — 

Nor  let  the  Priests  talk,  or  dream  of 
worlds  to  be, 

Miscolor  things  about  her  —  sudden 
touches 

For  him,  or  him  —  sunk  rocks;  no 
passionate  faith  — 

But — if  let  be  —  balance  and  com- 
promise ; 

Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her 

—  a  Tudor 

School'd  by  the  shadow  of  death  —  a 

Boleyn,  too. 
Glancing  across  the  Tudor  —  not  so 

well. 

Enter  Alice. 
How  is  the  good  Queen  now  1 

Alice.  Away  from  Philip. 

Back  in  her  childhood  —  prattling  to 

her  mother 
Of    her    betrothal    to  the   Emperor 

Charles, 
And  childlike-jealous  of  him  again  — 

and  once 
She  thank'd  her  father  sweetly  for  his 

book 
Against  that  godless  German.    Ah, 

those  days 
Were  happy.      It  was  never  merry 

world 
In  England,    since  the   Bible  came 

among  us. 
Cecil.   And  who  says  that  ? 
Alice.  It  is    a  saying  among  the 

Catholics. 
Cecil.   It  never  will  be  merry  world 

in  England, 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 

poor. 
Alice.  The  Queen  is  dying,  or  you 

dare  not  say  it. 

Enter  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth,  The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil.  Then  here  she  stands!  my 
homage. 
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Elizabeth.    She   knew   me,  and   ac- 
knowledged me  her  heir, 

Pray'd  me  to  pay  her  debts,  and  keep 
the  Faith; 

Then  claspt    the  cross,    and    passM 
away  in  peace. 

I  left  her  lying  still  and  beautiful. 

More  beautiful  thanin  life.  Why  would 
you  vex  yourself, 

Poor  sister  ?     Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no 
heart 

To  be  your  Queen.    To  reign  is  rest- 
less fence, 

Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.    Peace  is 
with  the  dead. 

Her  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring 
was  nipt : 

And  she  loved  much :  pray  God  she 
be  forgiven. 
CeciL  Peace  with   the  dead,  who 
never  were  at  peace  1 


Yet  she  loved  one  so  much  —  I  needs 

must  say  — 
That  never  English  monarch  dying  left 

England  so  little. 
Elizabeth.  But  with  Cecil's  aid 

And  others,  if  our  person  be  secured 
From  traitor  stabs  —  we  will  make 

England  great. 

Enter  Paget,  and  other  Lords  of  the 
Council,  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall, 
etc. 

Lords.    God    save    Elizabeth,    the 

Queen  of  England ! 
BagenhalL   God  save    the   Crown  ! 

the  Papacy  is  no  more. 
Paget  {aside).   Are  we  so  sure  of 

that? 
Acclamation.   God  save  the  Queen ! 
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HAROLD : 

A   DRAMA. 

To  IIis  Excellency 

THE   RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LYTTON, 
Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of  India. 

Mt  dear  Lord  Lttton,  —  After  old-world  records  —  Buch  as  the  Bayeuz  tapestry  and 
the  lioman  de  Rou,  —  Edward  Freeman's  History  of  the  Normaa  Conquest,  and  your 
father's  Historical  liomance  treating  of  the  same  times,  have  been  mainly  helpful  to  me  in 
writing  this  Drama.  Your  father  dedicated  his  •♦  Harold  "  to  my  father's  brother;  allow  me 
to  dedicate  my  ♦•  Harold  "  to  yourself.  A.  TENNYSON. 


SHOW-DAY  AT  BATTLE    ABBEY,    1876. 
A  GARDEN  here  —  May  breath  and  bloom  of  spring  — 
The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm 
Crying  **  with  my  false  egg  I  overwhelm 
The  native  nest : "  atid  fancy  hears  the  ring 
Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sing, 
And  Saxon  battleaxe  clang  on  Norman  helm. 
Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  our  realm : 
Here  fought,  here  fell,  our  Norman  slandered  king. 
O  Garden  blossoming  out  of  English  blood ! 
O  strange  hate-healer  Time  !     We  stroll  and  stare 
Where  might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago; 
Might,  right  1  ay  good,  so  all  things  make  for  good  — 
But  he  and  he,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where 
Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below. 


^  Sons  of 
Godwin. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
Kino  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Stigand,  created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  Antipope  Benedict. 
Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Norman  Bishop  of  London. 

Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex,  afterwards  King  of  England  ' 
TosTiG,  Earl  of  Northumbria 
Glirth,  Earl  of  East  Anglia 
Leofwin,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Essex 
Wulfnoth 

Count  William  of  Normandy.  William  Ruf us. 

William  Malet,  a  Norman  Noble.^ 

Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia  )  Sons  of  Alfgar  of 

Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumbria  after  Tostig  ]  Afercia. 

Gamel,  a  Northumbrian  Thane.  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu. 

Rolf,  a  Ponthieu  Fisherman.  Hugh  Margot,  a  Norman  Monk. 

OsGOD  and  Athelric,  Canons  from  Waltham. 
The  Queen,  Edward  the  Confessor's  Wife,  Daughter  of  Godwin. 
Aldwyth,  Daughter  of  Alfgar  and  Widow  of  Griffyth,  King  of  Wales. 
Edith,  Ward  of  King  Edward. 

Courtiers,  Earls  and  Thanes,  Men-at-Arms,  Canons  of  Waltham^ 
Fishermen,  etc. 


^  .  .  .  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglos 
Compater  Ileraldi.     ( Guy  of  Amiens,  587.) 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  — London.    The   King's 
Palace. 

(A  comet  seen  through  the  open  window.) 

Aldwyth,  Gamel,  Courtiers  talking 
together. 

First  Courtier.    Lo !  there  once  more 
—  this  is  the  seventh  night ! 
You  grimly-glaring,  treble-brandish'd 

scourge 
Of  England! 

Second  Courtier.     Horrible! 
First   Courtier.    Look  you,  there's 
a  star 
That  dances  in  it  as  mad  witli  agony ! 
Third  Courtier.     Ay,  like  a  spirit  in 
Hell  who  skips  and  flies 
To  right  and  left,  and  cannot  scape 
the  flame. 
Second   Courtier.     Steam'd    upward 
from  the  undescendable 
Abysm. 

First    Courtier.     Or   floated    down- 
ward from  the  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

Aldwyth.  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 
Gamel.  War,  my  dear  lady ! 

Aldwyth.     Doth  this  affrijiht  thee  ? 
Gamel.        Mightily,  my  dear  lady! 
Aldwyth.     Stand  by  me   then,  and 
look  upon  my  face, 
Not  on  the  comet. 

(Enter  Morcar.) 

Brother !  why  so  pale  ? 

Morcar.      It   glares   in    heaven,   it 

flares  upon  the  Thames, 

The  people  are  as  thick  as  bees  below, 

They  hum  like  bees,  —  they  cannot 

speak  —  for  awe  ; 
Look  to  the  skies,  then  to  the  river, 

strike 
Their  hearts,  and  hold  their  babies  up 

to  it. 
I  think  that  they  would   Molochize 

them  too. 
To  have  the  heavens  clear. 


Aldwyth.  They  fright  not  me 

[Enter  Leofwin,  after  him  Gurth.) 

Ask    thou    Lord    Leofwin   what    he 
thinks  of  this ! 
Morcar.     Lord  Leofwin,  dost  thou 
believe,  that  these 
Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yon- 

der  mean 
The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath 
of  Heaven? 
Bishop  of  London  (passing).     Did  ye 
not  cast  with  bestial  violence 
Our  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from 

all 
Their  thrones  in  England?     I  alone 

remain. 
Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  ? 
Leofwin.  With  us,  or  thee  ^ 

Bishop  of  London.     Did  ye  not  out- 
law your  archbishop  Robert, 
Robert  of  Jumie'ges —  well-nigh  mur- 
der him  too  ? 
Is  there  no  reason  for  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  'f 
Leofwin.     Why  then   the  wrath  of 
Heaven  hath  three  tails, 
The  devil  only  one. 

[Exit  Bishop  of  London. 

(Enter  Archbishop  Stigand.) 

Ask  our  Archbishop. 
Stigand  should  know  the  purposes  of 
Heaven. 
Stigand.     Not  I.     I  cannot  read  the 
face  of  heaven ; 
Perhaps  our  vines  will  grow  the  better 
for  it. 
Leofwin  (laughing).    He  can  but  read 

the  king's  face  on  his  coins. 
Stigand.     Ay,  ay,  young  lord,  there 

the  king's  face  is  power. 
Gurth.    O   father,  mock  not  at  a 
public  fear. 
But  tell  us,  is  this  pendent  hell   in 

heaven 
A  harm  to  England  ? 

Stigand.      Ask  it  of  King  Edward ! 
And  he  may  tell  thee,  /  am  a  harm  to 

England. 
Old  uncanonical  Stigand  —  ask  of  me 
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Who  had  my  pallium  from  an  Anti- 
pope! 
Not  he  the  man  —  for  in  our  windy 

world 
What's  up  is  faith,  what's  down  is 

heresy. 
Our  friends,  the  Normans,  holp  to 

shake  his  chair. 
I  have  a  Norman  fever  on  me,  son, 
And  cannot  answer  sanely  .  .  .  What 

it  means  ? 
Ask  our  broad  Earl. 

IPohiting  to  Harold,  who  enters. 
Harold  {seeing   Gamel).     Hail,  Ga- 

mel,  son  of  Orm ! 
Albeit  no  rolling  stone,  my  good  friend 

Gamel, 
Thou    hast    rounded    since  we  met. 

Thy  life  at  home 
Is  easier  than  mine  here.    Look !  am 

I  not 
Work-wan,  flesh-fallen  ? 

Gamel.      Art     thou      sick,     good 

Earl  i 
Harold.    Sick  as  an  autumn  swal- 
low for  a  voyage, 
Sick  for  an  idle  week  of   hawk  and 

hound 
Beyond  the  seas  —  a  change !    When 

earnest  thou  hither  ? 
Gamel.    To-day,  good  Earl. 
Harold.   Is  the  North  quiet,  Gamel  ? 
Gamel.    Nay,  there  be  murmurs,  fpr 

thy  brother  breaks  us 
With  over-taxing — quiet,  ay,  as  yet  — 
Nothing  as  yet. 

Harold.    Stand  by  him,  mine   old 

friend, 
Thou  art  a  great  voice  in  Northum- 
berland ! 
Advise  him:   speak  him  sweetly,  he 

will  hear  thee. 
He  is  passionate  but  honest.    Stand 

thou  by  him ! 
More  talk  of  this  to-morrow,  if  yon 

weird  sign 
Not  blast  us  in  our  dreams.  —  Well, 

father  Stigand  — 
[7*0  Stigand,  who  advances  to  him. 
Stigand  (pointing  to  the  comet).     War 

there,  my  son  ?  is  that  the  doom 

of  England? 


Harold.     Why  not  the  doom  of  all 

the  world  as  well  ? 
For  all  the  world  sees  it  as  well  as 

England. 
These  meteors  came  and  went  before 

our  day. 
Not  harming  any :  it  threatens  us  no 

more 
Than  French  or  Norman.     War  ?   the 

worst  that  follows 
Things  that  seem'd  jerk'd  out  of  the 

common  rut 
Of  Nature  is  the  hot  religious  fool, 
Who,    seeing    war    in    heaven,    for 

heaven's  credit 
Makes  it  on  earth:  but  look,  where 

Edward  draws 
A  faint  foot  hither,  leaning  upon  Tos- 

tig. 
He  hath  learnt  to  love  our  Tostig 

much  of  late. 
Leofwin.    And  he  hath  learnt,  de- 
spite the  tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the 

king's  hand. 
Gurth.    I  trust  the   kingly  touch 

that  cures  the  evil 
May  serve  to  charm  the  tiger  out  of 

him. 
Leofwin.     He  hath  as  much  of  cat 

as  tiger  in  him. 
Our  Tostig  loves  the  hand  and  not 

the  man. 
Harold.    Nay !  Better  die  than  lie ! 

Enter  King,  Queen,  and  Tostig. 
Edward.  In  heaven  signs ! 

Signs  upon  earth !   signs  everywhere ! 

your  Priests 
Gross,  worldly,  simoniacal,  unlearn'd ! 
Tliey  scarce  can  read  their  Psalter; 

and  your  churches 
Uncouth,  unhandsome,  while  in  Nor- 

manland 
God  speaks  thro'  abler  voices,  as  He 

dwells 
In  statelier  shrines.    I  say  not  this, 

as  being 
Half  Norman-blooded,  nor  as  some 

have  held, 
Because  I  love  the  Norman  better  — 
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But  dreading  God's  reyenge  upon  this 

realm 
For  narrowness  and  coldness :  and  I 

say  it 
For  the  last  time  perchance,  before  I 

go 
To  find  the  sweet  refreshment  of  the 

Saints. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity : 
I  have  builded  the  great  church   of 

Holy  Peter : 
I  have  wrought  miracles  —  to   God 

the  glory  — 
And  miracles   will  in   my   name   be 

wrought 
Hereafter.  —  I  have  fought  the  fight 

and  go  — 
I   see   the  flashing  of  the  gates  of 

pearl  — 
And  it  is  well  with  me,  tho'  some  of 

you 
Have  scorn'd  me  —  ay  —  but  after  I 

am  gone 
Woe,  woe  to  England !     I  have  had  a 

vision ; 
The  seven  sleepers  in  the  cave  at 

Ephesus 
Have  turn'd  from  right  to  left. 

Harold.  My  most  dear  Master, 

AVhat  matters  ?  let  them  turn  from 

left  to  right 
And  sleep  again. 

Tostig.      Too  hardy  with  thy  king ! 
A  life  of  prayer  and  fasting  well  may 

see 
Deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
Than  thou,  good  brother. 

Aldwijth  (aside).  Sees  he  into  thine, 
That  thou  wouldst  have  his  promise 

for  the  crown  ? 
Edward.  Tostig  says  true ;  my  son, 

thou  art  too  hard, 
Not  stagger'd  by  this  ominous  earth 

and  heaven : 
But  heaven  and  earth  are  threads  of 

the  same  loom, 
Flay  into  one  another,  and  weave  the 

web 
That  may  confound  thee  yet. 

Harold.  Nay,  I  trust  not, 

For  I  have  served    thee    long    and 

honestly. 


Edward.  I  know  it,  son ;  I  am  not 
thankless :  thou 
Hast  broken  all  my  foes,  lightened  for 

me 
The  weight  of  this  poor  crown,  and 

left  me  time 
And  peace  for  prayer  to  gain  a  better 

one. 
Twelve  years   of  service !     England 

loves  thee  for  it. 
Thou  art  the  man  to  rule  her ! 

Aldwi/tk  {aside).  So,  not  Tostig  ! 

Harold.  And    after    those     twelve 
years  a  boon,  my  king. 
Respite,    a    holiday:     thyself     wast 

wont 
To  love  the  chase:  thy  leave  to  set 

my  feet 
On  board,  and  hunt  and  hawk  beyond 
the  seas ! 
Edward.   What  with   this   flaming 

horror  overhead  1 
Harold.   Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edward.  Ay,  if  it  pass. 

Go  not  to  Normandy  —  go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy. 
Harold.  And    wherefore    not,    my 
king,  to  Normandy  ? 
Is  not  my  brother  Wulfnoth  hostage 

there 
For  my  dead  father's  loyalty  to  thee  ? 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring 
him  home. 
'Edward.  Not  thee,  my  son:   some 

other  messenger. 
Harold.   And  why  not  me,  my  lord, 
to  Normandy  1 
Is  not  the  Norman  Count  thy  friend 
and  mine  ? 
Edward.   I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to 

Normandy. 
Harold.   Because  my  father  drove 
the  Normans  out 
Of    England  1  —  That    was    many   a 

summer  gone  — 
Forgotten  and  forgiven  by  them  and 
thee. 
Edward.  Harold,  I   will   not  yield 

thee  leave  to  go. 
Harold.  Why  then  to  Flanders.    I 
will  hawk  and  hunt 
In  Flanders. 
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Edward.  Be  there  not  fair  woods 

and  fields 
In  England  ?     Wilful,  wilful.     Go  — 

the  Saints 
Pilot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering 

out 
And  homeward.    Tostig,  I  am  faint 

again. 
Son  Harold,  I  will  in   and   pray   for 

thee. 
[^Exity  leaning  on  Tostig,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Stigand,  Morcar,  and 

Courtiers. 
Harold.   What  lies  upon  the  mind  of 

our  good  king 
That  he   should  harp    this  way   on 

Normandy  1 
Queen.   Brother,  the  king   is   wiser 

than  he  seems ; 
And  Tostig  knows  it;  Tostig  loves 

the  king, 
Harold.  And  love  should  know ;  and 

—  be  the  king  so  wise,  — 
Then  Tostig  too  were  wiser  than  he 

seems. 
I  love  the  man  but  not  his  phantasies. 

{Re-enter  Tostig.) 
Well,  brother. 

When    didst    thou    hear    from     thy 
North  urabria  ? 
Tostig.   When  did  I  hear  aught  but 
this  "  When  "  from  thee  ? 
Leave  me  alone,  brother,  with    my 

Northumbria : 
She  is  m//  mistress,  let  me  look  to  her ! 
The  King  hath  made  me  Earl ;  make 

me  not  fool ! 
Nor  make  the  King  a  fool,  who  made 
me  Earl ! 
Harold.   No,  Tostig  —  lest  I  make 
myself  a  fool 
Who  made  the  King  who  made  thee, 
make  thee  Earl. 
Tostig.  Why  chafe  me  then  1   Thou 

knowest  I  soon  go  wild. 
Ourth.  Come,  come !  as  yet  thou  art 
not  gone  so  wild 
But  thou  canst   hear  the   best  and 
wisest  of  us. 
Harold.   So  says  old  Gurth,  not  I : 
yet  hear  I  thine  earldom. 


Tostig,  hath  been  a  kingdom.     Their 

old  crown 
Is  yet  a  force  among  them,  a  sun 

set 
But  leaving  light  enough  for  Alfgar*s 

house 
To  strike  thee  down  by — nay,  this 

ghastly  glare 
May  heat  their  fancies. 

l^ostig.       My  most  worthy  brother, 
Thou  art  the  quietest  man  in  all  the 

world  — 
Ay,  ay  and  wise  in  peace  and  great  in 

war  — 
Pray  God  the  people  choose  thee  for 

their  king ! 
But  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of 

Godwin 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee. 

Harold.  Thank  the  Saints,  no ! 

But  thou  hast  drain'd  them  shallow 

by  thy  tolls. 
And  thou  art  ever  here   about  the 

King: 
Thine  absence  well  may  seem  a  want 

of  care. 
Cling  to  their  love ;  for,  now  the  sons 

of  Godwin 
Sit  topmost  in  the  field  of  England, 

envy. 
Like  the  rough  bear  beneath  the  tree, 

good  brother. 
Waits  till  the  man  let  go. 

Tostig.  Good  counsel  truly  ! 

I  heard  from  my  Northumbria  yester- 
day. 
Harold.   How  goes  it  then  with  thy 

Northumbria  1     Well  ? 
Tostig.   And   wouldst   thou  that  it 

went  aught  else  than  well  ? 
Harold.   1  would  it  went  as  well  as 

with  mine  earldom, 
Leofwin's   and  Gurth's. 

Tostig.  Ye  govern  milder  men. 

Gurth.   We  have  made  them  milder 

by  just  government. 
Tostig.    Ay,  ever   give   yourselves 

your  own  good  word. 
Leo/win.   An  honest  gift,  by  all  the 

Saints,  if  giver 
And  taker  be  but  honest!  but  they 

bribe 
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Each  other,  and  so  often,  an  honest 

world 
Will  not  believe  them. 

Harold.         I  may  tell  thee,  Tostig, 
1   heard  from  thy    ^Northumberland 
to-day. 
Tostig.   From  spies  of  thine  to  spy 
my  nakedness 
In  my  poor  North ! 

Harold.  There  is  a  movement  there, 
A  blind  one  —  nothing  yet. 

Tostig.  Crush  it  at  once 

With  all  the  power  I  have! — I  must 

—  I  will!  — 
Crush  it   half -born  I    Fool  still  ?     or 

wisdom  there. 
My  wise  head-shaking  Harold  ? 

Harold.  Make  not  thou 

The     nothing    something.     Wisdom 

when  in  power 
And    wisest,   should    not    frown    as 

Power,  but  smile 
As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  true 
must 
all  make  her  strike  as  Power :  but 
when  to  strike  — 
O  Tostig,  0  dear  brother — If  they 

prance, 
Rein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  they  rear 

and  run. 
And  break  both  neck  and  axle. 

Tostig.  Good  again  I 

Good  counsel  tho'  scarce  needed.  Pour 

not  water 
la  the  full  vessel  running    out    at 

top 
To  swamp  the  house. 

Leo/win.  Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thing 
Out  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  the 

hand 
Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 
Tostig.  Thou  playest  in  tune. 

Leo/win.   To  the  deaf  adder   thee, 
that  wilt  not  dance 
However  wisely  charm'd. 

Tostia.  No  more,  no  more  ! 

Gurth.   I  likewise  cry  "no  more." 
Unwholesome  talk 
For  Godwin's  house !  Leofwin,  thou 

hast  a  tongue ! 
Tostig,  thou  look*st  as  thou  wouldst 
'     spring  upon  him, 


St.  Olaf ,  not  while  I  am  by  !     Come, 

come, 
Join  hands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity ; 
Let  kith  and  kin  stand  close  as  our 

shield-wall, 
Who  breaks  us  then  ?  I  say,  thou  hast 

a  tongue. 
And  Tostig  is  not  stout  enough  to  bear 

it. 
Vex  him  not,  Leofwin. 

Tostig.  No,  I  am  not  vext,  — 

Altho*  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  and  all. 
I  have  to  make  report  of  my  good 

earldom 
To  the  good  king  who  gave  it  —  not 

to  you  — 
Not  any  of  you.  —  I  am  not  vext  at  all. 
Harold.   The  king  ?  the  king  is  ever 

at  his  prayers ; 
In  all  that  handles  matter  of    the 

state 
I  am  the  king. 

Tostig.         That  shalt  thou  never  be 
If  I  can  thwart  thee. 

Harold.  Brother,  brother! 

Tostig.  Away ! 

lExit  Tostig. 
Queen.  Spite  of  this  grisly  star  ye 

three  must  gall 
Poor  Tostig. 
Leo/win.  Tostig,  sister,   galls  him- 
self; 
He  cannot  smell  a  rose  but  pricks  his 

nose 
Against  the  thorn,  and  rails  against 

the  rose. 
Queen.  I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the 

stock 
That    never    thorn'd    him ;    Edward 

loves  him,  so 
Y^  hate  him.     Harold  always  hated 

him. 
Why  —  how  they  fought  when  boys 

—  and.  Holy  Mary! 
How  Harold  used  to  beat  him  ! 

Harold.  Why,  boys  will  fight. 

Leofwin  would  often  fight  me,  and  I 

beat  him. 
Even  old  Gurth  would  fight.    I  had 

much  ado 
To  hold  mine  own  against  old  Gurth. 

Old  Gurth, 
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We  fought  like  great  states  for  grave 

cause ;  but  Tostig  — 
On  a  sudden  —  at  a  something  —  for  a 

nothing  — 
The  boy  would  fist  me  hard,  and  when 

we  fought 
I  conquer'd,  and  he  loved  me  none  the 

less, 
Till  thou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart, 

and  tell  him 
That  where  he  was  but  worsted,  he 

was  wronged. 
Ah!   thou   hast  taught  the  king  to 

spoil  him  too  ; 
Now  the  spoilt  child  sways  both.   Take 

heed,  take  heed ; 
Thou  art  the  Queen ;  ye  are  boy  and 

girl  no  more  : 
Side  not  with  Tostig  in  any  violence. 
Lest  thou  be  sideways  guilty  of  the 
violence. 
Queen.   Come  fall  not  foul  on  me. 

I  leave  thee,  brother. 
Harold.   Nay,  my  good  sister — 
[^Exeunt  Queen,  Harold,  Gurth,anrf 
Leofwin. 
Aldwyth.  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 

\_Pointing  to  the  comet. 
Gamel,  War,  my  dear  laay, 

War,  waste,  plague,  famine,  all  malig- 
nities. 
Aldwyth.  It  means  the  fall  of  Tos- 
tig from  his  earldom. 
GameL  That  were  too  small  a  mat- 
ter for  a  comet ! 
Aldwyth.   It  means  the  lifting  of  the 

house  of  A  If  gar. 
GameL  Too  small !  a  comet  would 

not  show  for  that ! 
Aldwyth.  Not  small  for  thee,  if  thou 

canst  compass  it. 
Gamel.  Thy  love  1 
Aldwyth.  As  much  as  I  can 

give  thee,  man ; 
This  Tostig  is,  or  like  to  be,  a  tyrant ; 
Stir  up  thy  people  :  oust  him  I 

Gamel.  And  thy  love  ? 

Aldwyth.  Asmuchasthoucanstbear. 
Gamel.  I  can  bear  all, 

And  not  be  giddy. 
Aldwyth,  No  more  now :  to-morrow. 


SCENE  II.  —  In  the  Garden.  The 
King's  House  neab  London.  Sun- 
set. 

Edith.   Mad  for  thy  mate,  passion- 
ate nightingale  •  .  . 

I  love  thee  for  it  —  ay,  but  stay  a  mo- 
ment; 

He  can  but  stay  a  moment :  he  is  go- 
ing. 

I  fain  would  hear  him  coming !  .  .  . 
near  me  .  .  near, 

Somewhere — To    draw  him    nearer 
with  a  charm 

Like  thine  to  thine. 

{Singing.) 

Love  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile, 

Welcome  Love  with  a  smile  and  a 
song: 

Love  can  stay  but  a  little  while. 

Why  cannot  he  stay  ?  They  call  him 
away: 

Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong : 

Love  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Enter  Harold. 
Harold.  The  nightingales  at  Hav- 
ering-in-the-bower 
Sang  out  their  loves  so  loud,  that  Ed- 
ward's prayers 
Were  deafen'd  and  he  pray'd  them 

dumb,  and  thus 
I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  night- 
ingale !  ^Kissing  her. 
Edith.  Thou  art  my  music !  Would 
their  wings  were  mine 
To  follow  thee  to  Flanders  !      Must 
thou  go  ? 
Harold.  Not  must,  but  will.    It  is 

but  for  one  moon. 
Edith.  Leaving  so  many  foes   in 
Edward's  hall 
To  league  against  thy  weal.  The  Lady 

Aldwyth 
Was  here  to-day,  and  when  she  touched 

on  thee. 
She  stammer'd  in  her  hate  ;  I  am  sure 

she  hates  thee. 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 

Harold.         Well,  I  have  given  her 
cause  — 
I  fear  no  woman. 
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Edith.  Hate  not  one  who  felt 

Some  pity  for  thy  hater !      I  am  sure 
Her  morning  wanted  sunlight,  she  so 

praised 
The  convent  and  lone  life  —  within 

the  pale  — 
Beyond  tiie  passion.    Nay  —  she  held 

with  Edward, 
At  least  methought  she  held  with  holy 

Edward, 
That  marriage  was  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  worth 

Finger  and  thumb  —  tlius  (  snaps  his 

Jingers).  And  my  answer  to  it  — 
See  here  —  an  interwoven  H  and  E ! 
Take  thou  this  ring ;  1  will  demand 

his  ward 
From  Edward  when   I  come  again. 

Ay,  would  siie  ? 
She  to  shut  up  my  blossom  in  the  dark ! 
Thou  art  my  nun,  thy  cloister  in  mine 

arms. 
Edith    (taking  the  ring).   Yea,    but 

Earl  Tostig  — 
Harold.  That's  a  truer  fear ! 

For  if  the  North  take  fire,  I  should  be 

back; 
I  shall  be,  soon  enough. 

Edith.  Ay ,  but  last  night 

An  evil  dream  that  ever  came  and 

went  — 
Harold.  A  gnat  that  vext  thy  pil- 
low !     Had  I  been  by, 
I  would  have  spoilM  his  horn.    My 

girl,  what  was  it  ? 
Edith.  Oh!  that  thouwert  not  go- 
ing! 
For  so  methought  it  was  our  marriage- 
mom, 
And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead 

man 
Rose  from  behind  the  altar,  tore  away 
My  marriage  ring,  and  rent  my  bridal 

veil; 
And  then  I  turn'd,  and  saw  the  church 

all  flU'd 
With  dead  men  upright  from   their 

graves,  and  all 
The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  murder 

thee, 
But  thou  didst  back  thyself  against  a 

pillar, 


And  strike  among  them  with  thy  bat- 
tle-axe — 
There,  wliat  a  dream ! 
Harold.        Well,  well — a  dream  — 

no  more ! 
Edith.     Did  not  Heaven  speak   to 

men  in  dreams  of  j)ld  1 
Harold.      Ay  — well  — of   old.       I 

tell  thee  what,  my  child ; 
Thou  hast  misread  this  merry  dream 

of  thine, 
Taken  the  rifted  pillars  of  the  wood 
For  smooth  stone  columns  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 
The  shadows  of  a  hundred  fat  dead  deer 
For  dead  men's  ghosts.   True,  that  the 

battle-axe 
Was  out  of  place ;  it  should  have  been 

the  bow.  — 
Come,  thou  shalt  dream  no  more  such 

dreams ;  I  swear  it, 
By  mine  own  eyes  —  and  these   two 

sapphires  —  these 
Twin  rubies,  that  are  amulets  against  all 
The  kisses  of  all  kind  of  womankind 
In  Flanders,  till  the  sea  shall  roll  me 

back 
To  tumble  at  thy  feet. 

Edith,      That  would  but  shame  me. 
Rather  than  make  me  vain.     The  sea 

may  roll 
Sand,  shingle,  shore-weed,  not  the  liv- 
ing rock 
Which  guards  the  land. 

Harold.        Except  it  be  a  soft  one. 
And  undereaten  to  the   fall.      Mine 

amulet . .  . 
This   last .  .  .  upon  thine  eyelids,  to 

shut  in 
A  happier  dream.     Sleep,  sleep,  and 

thou  shalt  see 
My  greyhounds  fleeting  like  a  beam 

of  light. 
And  hear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells 

in  heaven ; 
And  other  bells  on  earth,  which  yet 

are  heaven's ; 
Guess  what  they  be. 

Edith.    He  cannot  guess  who  knows. 
Farewell,  my  king. 
Harold.    Not  yet,  but  then  —  my 

queen.  lE^wunt, 
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Enter  Aldwtth  from  the  thicket. 

Aldwyth.      The   kiss    that    cliarms 

thine  eyelids  into  sleep, 
Will  hold  mine  waking.     Hate  him  ? 

I  could  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child 

can  do ; 
Griffy th  I  hated :  why  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  England?     Griffyth  when  I  saw 

him  flee, 
Chased  deer-like  up  his  mountains,  all 

the  blood 
That  should  have  only  pnlsed  for  Grif- 
fyth, beat 
For  his  pursuer.     I  love  him  or  think 

I  love  him. 
If  he  were  King  of  England,!  his  queen, 
I  might  be  sure  of  it.    Nay,  I  do  love 

him. — 
She  must  be  cloistered  somehow,  lest 

the  king 
Should  yield  his  ward  to  Harold's  will. 

What  harm  ? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough  to  live,  not 

love.  — 
When  Harold  goes  and  Tostig,  shall 

I  play 
The  craftier  Tostig  with  him?  fawn 

upon  him  ? 
Chime  in  with  all  ?      "  O  thou  more 

saint  than  king !  " 
And  that  were   true    enough.      "  O 

blessed  relics ! " 
**  O  Holy  Peter!"  If  he  found  me  thus, 
Harold  might  hate  me ;  he  is  broad 

and  honest. 
Breathing  an  easy  gladness  .  .  .  not 

like  Aldwyth  .  .  . 
For    which    I    strangely    love    him. 

Should  not  England 
Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stays  the  feuds 

that  part 
The  sons  of  Godwin  from  the  sons  of 

Alfgar 
By  such  a  marrying  1    Courage,  noble 

Aldwyth  I 
Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee ! 

Our  wild  Tostig, 
Edward  hath  made    him    Earl:    he 

would  be  king:  — 


The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow,  dropt 

the  bone.  — 
I  trust  he  may  do  well,  this  Gamel, 

whom 
I  play  upon,  that  he  may  play  the  note 
Whereat  the  dog  shall  howl  and  run, 

and  Harold 
Hear  the  king's  music,  all  alone  with 

him, 
Pronounced  his  heir  of  England. 
I  see  the  goal  and  half  the  way  to  it.  — 
Peace-lover  is    our    Harold    for   the 

sake 
Of    England's    wholeness  —  so  —  to 

shake  the  North 
With  earthquake   and   disruption  — 

some  division  — 
Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in  the 

gap 
A  sacrifice  to  Harold,  a  peace-ofEering, 
A  scape-goat  marriage  —  all  the  sins 

of  both 
The  houses  on  mine  head  —  then  a 

fair  life 
And  bless  the  Queen  of  England. 
Morcar  (coming  from  the  thicket).  Art 

thou  assured 
By  this,  that  Harold  loves  but  Edith  ? 
Aldwi/th.  Morcar  I 

Why  creep'st  thou  like  a   timorous 

beast  of  prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night  1 

Morcar.  I  follow'd  thee. 

Aldwjjth.      Follow  my  lead,  and  I 

will  make  thee  earl. 
Morcar.     What  lead  then  1 
Aldwyth.  Thou  shalt  flash  it  secretly 
Among  the  good  Northumbrian  folk, 

that  I  — 
That  Harold  loves  me — yea,  and  pres- 
ently 
That  I  and  Harold  are  betroth'd — and 

last  — 
Perchance  that  Harold  wrongs  me ; 

tho'  I  would  not 
That  it  should  come  to  that. 

Morcar.  I  will  both  flash 

And  thunder  for  thee. 

Aldwyth.  I  said  "  secretly  " ; 

It  is  the  flash  that  nawr^^rs,  the  poor 

thunder 
Never  harm'd  head. 
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Morcar,      But   thunder  may  bring 
down 
That  which  the  flash  hath  stricken. 

Aldw./th.  Down  with  Tostig ! 

That  first  of  all.  —  And  when  doth 
Harold  go  1 
Morcar.    To-morrow  —  first  to  Bos- 
ham,  then  to  Flanders. 
Aldwi/ih.     Not  to  come  back  till 
Tostig  shall  have  shown 
And  redden'd  with  his  people's  blood 

the  teeth 
That  shall  be  broken  by  us — yea,  and 

thou 
Chair'd  in  his  place.    Good-night,  and 

dream  thyself 
Their  chosen  Earl.       lExit  Aldwyth. 
Morcar.       Earl  first,  and  after  that 
Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself 
their  king ! 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. —  Seashore.    Ponthieu. 
Night. 

Harold  and  kts  Men,  wrecked. 

Harold.    Friends,  in  that  last  inhos- 
pitable plunge 

Our  boat  hath  burst  her  ribs ;  but  ours 
are  whole  ; 

I  have  but  bark'd  my  hands. 

Attendant.  I  dug  mine  into 

My  old  fast  friend  the  shore,  and  cling- 
ing thus 

Felt  the  remorseless  outdraught  of  the 
deep 

Haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  my 
legs. 

And  then  I  rose  and  ran.     The  blast 
that  came 

So  suddenly  hath  fallen  as  suddenly  — 

Put  thou  the  comet  and  this  blast  to- 
gether — 
Harold.     Put     thou     thyself     and 
mother-wit  together. 

Be  not  a  fool  I 

( Enter  Fishermen  with  torches,  Harold 
going  up  to  one  of  them,  Rolf.) 


Wicked  sea-will-o'-the-wisp ! 
Wolf  of  the  shore !  dog,  with  thy  ly- 
ing lights 
Thou  hast  betray'd  us  on  these  rocks 
of  thine ! 
Rolf.  Ay,  but  thou  liest  as  loud  as 
the  black  herring-pond  behind  thee. 
We  be  fishermen ;  1  came  to  see  after 
my  nets. 
Harold.    To    drag  us    into    them. 
Fishermen  1  devils ! 
Who,  while  ye  fish  for  men  with  your 

false  fires. 
Let  the  great  Devil  fish  for  your  own 
souls.  * 
Bolf   Nay  then,  we   be   liker   the 
blessed  Apostles ;  they  were  fishers  of 
men,  Father  Jean  says. 

Harold.   I  had  liefer  that  the  fish 
had  swallowed  me. 
Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  there 

were  such  devils. 
What's  to  be  done  ? 

[To his  Men — goes  apart  with  them. 
Fisherman.     Rolf,    what    fish    did 

swallow  Jonah  ? 
Rolf.   A  whale! 

Fisherman.  Then  a  whale  to  a'whelk 
we  have  swallowed  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. I  saw  him  over  there.  Look 
thee,  Rolf,  when  I  was  down  in  the 
fever,  she  was  down  with  the  hunger, 
and  tliou  didst  stand  by  her  and  give 
her  thy  crabs,  and  set  her  up  again, 
till  now,  by  the  patient  Saints,  she's 
as  crabb'd  as  ever. 

Rolf.  And  I'll  give  her  my  crabs 
again,  when  thou  art  down  again. 

Fisherman.  I  thank  thee,  Rolf .  Run 
thou  to  Count  Guy ;  he  is  hard  at  hand. 
Tell  him  what  hath  crept  into  our 
creel,  and  he  will  fee  thee  as  freely  as 
he  will  wrench  this  outlander's  ransom 
out  of  him  —  and  why  not  ?  for  what 
right  had  he  to  get  himself  wrecked 
on  another  man's  land  1 

Rolf  Thou  art  the  human-hearted- 
cst,  CMiristian-charitiest  of  all  crab- 
catchers.    Share  and  share  alike ! 

[Exit. 
Harold   (to    Fisherman).      Fellow, 
dost  thou  catch  crabs  '\ 
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Fisherman.   As  few  as   I  may  in  a  | 
wind,  and  less  than  I  would  in  a  calm. 
Ay! 

Harold.   I  have  a  mind  that  thou 
shalt  catch  no  more. 

Fisherman.   How  1 

Harold.  I  have  a  mind  to  brain  thee 
with  mine  axe. 

Fisherman.  Ay,  do,  do,  and  our  great 
Count-crab  will  make  his  nippers  meet 
in  thine  heart ;  he'll  sweat  it  out  of • 
thee,  he'll  sweat  it  out  of  thee.  Look, 
he's  here  !  He'll  speak  for  himself ! 
Hold  thine  own,  if  thou  canst ! 

Enter  Guy,  Count  op  Ponthieu. 

Harold.   Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu  ? 
Guy.   Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex ! 
Harold.    Thy   villains    with    their 

lying  lights  have  wreck'd  us  ! 
Guy.   Art  thou  not  Earl  of  Wessex  ? 
Harold.  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  hang  gold  bracelets  on  a 

bush. 
And  leave  them  for  a  year,  and  com- 
ing back 
Find  them  again. 

Guy.  Thou  art  a  mighty  man 

In  thine  own  earldom  ! 

Harold.  Were  such  murderous  liars 
In  Wessex  —  if  I  caught  them,  they 

should  hang 
Cliff-gibbeted  for  sea-marks ;  our  sea- 
mew 
Winging  their  only  wail ! 

Guy.  Ay,  but  my  men 

Hold  that  the  shipwreckt  are  accursed 

of  God;  — 
What  hinders  me  to  hold  with  mine 
own  men  ? 
Harold.  The  Christian  manhood  of 

the  man  who  reigns ! 
Guy.   Ay,  rave  thy  worst,  but  in  our 
oubliettes 
Thou  shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.     Hale 
him  hence ! 

[3^0  one  of  his  Attendants. 
Fly  thou  to  William;  tell  him  we  have 
Harold. 


SCENE  IL  — Bayeux.    Palace. 

Count  William  and  William 

Malet. 

William,   We  hold  our  Saxon  wood- 
cock in  the  springe. 
But  he  begins  to  flutter.     As  I  think 
He  was  thine  host  in  England  when  I 

went 
To  visit  Edward. 

Malet.         Yea,  and  there,  my  lord. 
To  make  allowance  for  their  rougher 

fashions, 
I  found  him  all  a  noble  host  should  be. 
William.   Thou  art  his  friend  :  thou 

know'st  my  claim  on  England 
Thro'  Edward's  promise :  we  have  him 

in  the  toils. 
And  it  were*well,  if  thou  shouldst  let 

him  feel, 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger  nets  him 

round, 
So  that  he  bristle  himself  against  my 

will. 
Malet.   What  would  I  do,  my  lord, 

if  I  were  you  ? 
William.    What  wouldst  thou  do  1 
Malet.         My  lord,  he  is  thy  guest 
William.    Nay,    by    the     splendor 

of  God,  no  guest  of  mine. 
He  came  not  to  see  me,  had  past  me 

by 
To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for 

the  fate 
Which   hunted  him  when    that    un- 

Saxon  blast, 
And  bolts  of  thunder  moulded  in  high 

heaven 
To  serve  the  Norman  purpose,  drave 

and  crack'd 
His  boat  on  Ponthieu  beach ;  where 

our  friend  Guy 
Had  wrung  his  ransom  from  him  by 

the  rack. 
But  that  1  stept  between  and  pur- 
chased him. 
Translating  his  captivity  from  Guy 
To  mine  own  hearth  at  Bayeux,  where 

he  sits 
My  ransom'd  prisoner. 

Malet.  Well,  if  not  with  gold, 
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With  golden  deeds  and  iron  strokes 

that  brouglit 
Thy  war  with  Brittany  to  a  goodlier 

close 
Than  else  had  been,  he  paid  his  ran- 
som back. 
William.   So   that  henceforth  they 

are  not  like  to  league 
With  Harold  against  me. 

Malet.  A  marvel,  how 

He  from  the  liquid  sands  of  Coesnon 
Haled  thy  shore-swallow'd,  armor'd 

Normans  up 
To  fight  for  thee  again ! 

William.  Perchance  against 

Their  saver,  save  thou  save  him  from 

himself. 
'  Malet.  But  I  should  let  him  home 

again,  my  lord. 
William.   Simple !   let  fly  the  bird 

within  the  hand. 
To  catch  the  bird  again  within  the 

bush! 
No. 
Smooth  thou  my  way,  before  he  clash 

with  me ; 
I  want  his  voice  in  England  for  the 

crown, 
I  want  thy  voice  with  him  to  bring  him 

round ; 
And  being  brave  he  must  be  subtly 

cowM, 
And  being  truthful  wrought  upon  to 

swear 
Vows  that  he  dare  not  break.     Eng- 
land our  own 
Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my 

dear  friend 
As  well  as   thine,  and  thou  thyself 

slialt  have 
Large  lordship  there  of  lands  and  ter- 
ritory. 
Malet.   I  knew  thy  purpose ;  he  and 

Wulfnoth  never 
Have   met,  except  in  public ;   shall 

they  meet 
In  private  ?     I  have  often  talked  with 

Wulfnoth, 
And  stuff'd  the  boy  with  fears  that 

these  may  act 
On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

William.  Then  let  them  meet ! 


Malet,  I  can  but  love  this  noble, 

honest  Harold. 
William.    Love    him !     why    not  ? 
thine  is  a  loving  office, 
I  have  commission'd  thee  to  save  the 

man: 
Help    the    good    ship,  showing    the 

sunken  rock, 
Or  he  is  wreckt  for  ever. 

Enter  William  Rufus. 

William  Rufus.  Father. 

William.  Well,  boy. 

William  Rufus.   They   have    taken 
away  the  toy  thou  gavest  me. 
The  Norman  knight. 

William.  Why,  boy  ? 

William  Rufus.        Because  I  broke 
The  horse's  leg  —  it  was  mine  own  to 

break ; 
I  like  to  have  my  toys,  and  break  them 
too. 
William.    Well,    thou    shalt    have 

another  Norman  knight ! 
William  Rufus.   And  may  I  break 

his  legs  ? 
William.   Yea,  —  get  thee  gone ! 
William  Rufus.   I'll  tell  them  I  have 
had  my  way  with  thee.     [Exit. 
Malet.   I  never  knew  thee  check  thy 
will  for  ought 
Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  ones. 
William.   Who  shall   be  kings    of 
England.     I  am  heir 
Of  England  by  the  promise  of  her  king. 
Malet.   But    there    the    great    As- 
sembly choose  their  king. 
The  choice  of  England  is  the  voice  of 
England. 
William.   I  will  be  king  of  England 
by  the  laws, 
The  choice,  and  voice  of  England. 
Malet.  Can  that  be  ? 

William.  The  voice  of  any  people 
is  the  sword 
That  guards  them,  or  the  sword  that 

beats  them  down. 
Here  comes  the  would-be  what  I  will 

be  .  .  .  kinglike  .  .  . 
Tho'  scarce  at  ease ;   for,  save   our 
meshes  break. 
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More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  prove  a 
king. 

(Enter  Harold,  musing,  with  his  etjes 
on  the  ground.) 

lie  sees  me  not  —  and  yet  he  dreams 

of  me. 
Earl,  wilt  thou  fly  my  falcons   this 

fair  day  ? 
They  are  of  the  best,  strong-wing'd 

against  the  wind. 
Harold  {looking  up  suddenly ,  having 

caught  hut  the  last  word).  Which 

way  does  it  blow  1 
William.     Blowing    for    England, 

ha? 
Not  yet.  •  Thou  hast  not  learnt  thy 

quarters  here. 
The  winds  so  cross  and  jostle  among 

these  towers. 
Harold.    Count   of    the    Normans, 

thou  hast  ransom'd  us. 
Maintained, and  entertained  us  royally ! 
William.     And   thou    for  us    hast 

fought  as  loyally, 
Which  binds   us  friendship-fast    for 

ever ! 
Harold.  Good ! 

But  lest  we  turn  the  scale  of  courtesy 
By  too  much  pressure  on  it,  I  would 

fain, 
Since  thou  has   promised   Wulfnoth 

home  with  us. 
Be  home  again  with  Wulfnoth. 

William.  Stay  —  as  yet 

Thou  hast    but    seen  how   Norman 

hands  can  strike, 
But  walk'd  our  Norman  field,  scarce 

touch'd  or  tasted 
The  splendors  of  our  Court. 

Harold.  I  am  in  no  mood  ; 

I  should  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Crossing  your  light. 

William.   Nay,  rest  a  week  or  two, 
And  we  will  fill  thee  full  of  Norman 

sun. 
And  send  thee   back    among    thine 

island  mists 
With  laughter. 

Harold.    Count,  I  thank  thee,  but 

had  rather 


Breathe  the  free  wind  from  off  our 

Saxon  downs, 
Tho*  charged  with  all  the  wet  of  all 

the  west. 
William.   Why  if  thou  wilt,  so  let  it 

be  —  thou  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hospitality 
To  chain  the  free  guest  to  the  banquet- 
board  ; 
To-morrow  we  will  ride  with  thee  to 

Harfieur, 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pray  in  thy 

behalf 
For   happier  homeward  winds   than 

that  which  crack 'd 
Thy  bark  at  Ponthieu,  —  yet  to  us,  in 

faith, 
A  happy  one  —  whereby  we  came  to 

know 
Thy  valor  and  thy  value,  noble  earl. 
Ay,  and  perchance  a  happy  one  for 

thee, 
Provided  —  I  will   go   with  thee  to- 
morrow —  ^ 
Nay — but  there 'be  conditions,  easy 

ones. 
So  thou,  fair  friend,  will  take  them 

easily. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.   My  lord,  there  is  a  post  from 

over  seas 
With  news  for  thee.  [Exit  Page. 

William.  Come,  Malet,  let  us  hear ! 
[Exeunt  Count  William  and  Malet. 
Harold.  Conditions  ?     What  condi- 
tions ?  pay  him  back 
His    ransom?     "easy"  —  that    were 

easy  —  nay  — 
No  money-lover  he !     What  said  the 

King? 
"  I  pray  you  do  not  go  to  Normandy." 
And  fate  hath  blown  me  hither,  bound 

me  too 
With  bitter  obligation  to  the  Count  — 
Have  I  not  fought  it  out  ?     What  did 

he  mean  ? 
There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in 

his  eyes. 
Gave  his  shorn  smile  the   lie.    The 

walls  oppress  me. 
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And  yon  huge  keep  that  hinders  half 

the  heaven. 
Free  air !  free  field ! 

[Afoi'cs  io  go  out.    A  Man-at-arms 

follows  him. 
Harold  {to  the  Man-at-arms).  I  need 
thee  not.     Why  dost  thou  fol- 
low me? 
Man-at-arms,    I   have   the   Count's 

commands  to  follow  thee. 
Harold.   What  tlien  ?  Am  I  in  dan- 
ger in  this  court  '^ 
Man-at-arms.   I  cannot  tell.    I  have 

the  Count's  commands. 
Harold.   Stand  out  of  earshot  then, 
and  keep  me  still 
In  eyeshot. 

Man-at-arms.        Yea,  Lord  Harold. 

[  Withdraws. 

Harold.  And  arm'd  men 

Ever  keep  watch  beside  my  chamber 

door. 
And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood, 
There  is  an  arm'd  man  ever  glides  be- 
hind! 

(Enter  Malet.) 

Why  am  I  follow'd,  haunted,  harassed, 

watch 'd  ? 
See  yonder ! 

[Pointing  to  the  Man-at-arms. 
Malet.    'Tis  the  good  Count's  care 
for  thee ! 
The  Normans  love  thee  not,  nor  thou 

the  Normans, 
Or —  so  they  deem. 

Harold.   But  wherefore  is  the  wind, 
Which    way  soever  the   vane-arrow 

swing. 
Not  ever  fair  for  England  ?    Why  but 

now 
He  said  (thou  heardst  him)   that   I 

must  not  hence 
Save  on  conditions. 

Malet.  So  in  truth  he  said. 

Harold.   Malet,  thy  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman ; 
There   somewhere   beats   an  English 
pulse  in  thee ! 
Malet.    Well  —  for    my    mother's 
sake  I  love  your  England, 
But  for  my  father  I  love  Normandy. 


Harold.    Speak    for   thy  mother's 

sake,  and  tell  me  true. 
Malet.   Then  for  my  mother's  Bake, 
and  England's  sake 
That  suffers  in  the   daily   want    of 

thee. 
Obey  the  Count's  conditions,  my  good 
friend. 
Harold.   How,  Malet,  if  they  be  not 

honorable ! 
Malet.    Seem  to  obey  them. 
Harold.  Better  die  than  lie ! 

Malet.   Choose    therefore   whether 
thou  wilt  have  thy  conscience 
White  as  a  maiden's  hand,  or  whether 

England 
Be  shatter'd  into  fragments. 
Harold.   News  from  England  ? 
Malet.   Morcar    and    Edwin    have 
stirr'd  up  the  Thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig's  govern- 
ance ; 
And  all  the  North  of  Humber  is  one 
storm. 
Harold.    I  should  be  there,  Malet,  I 

should  be  there ! 
Malet.   And  Tostig  in  his  own  hall 
on  suspicion 
Hath  massacred  the  Thane  that  was 

his  guest, 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Orm :  and  there  be 

more 
As  villanously  slain, 

Harold.  The  wolf !  the  beast ! 

Ill  news  for  guests,  ha,  Malet !    More  ? 

What  more  ? 
What  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know 
of  this  1 
Malet.  They  say,  his  wife  was  know- 
ing and  abetting. 
Harold.  They   say,  his  wife!  —  To 
marry  and  have  no  husband 
Makes   the    wife    fool.     My   God,  I 

should  be  there. 
I'll  hack  my  way  to  the  sea. 

Malet.         Thou  canst  not,  Harold ; 
Our  Duke  is  all  between  thee  and  the 

sea, 
Our  Duke  is  all  about  thee  like  a  God  ; 
All  passes  block'd.     Obey  him,  speak 

him  fair. 
For  he  is  only  debonair  to  those 
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That  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark 
as  death 

To  those  that  cross  him.  —  Look  thou, 
here  is  Wulfnoth ! 

1  leave  thee  to  thy  talk  with  him 
alone ; 

How  wan,  poor  lad !  how  sick  and  sad 
for  home !  {Exit  Ma  let. 

Harold  {muttering).  Go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy —  go  not  to  Normandy ! 

{Enter  Wulfnoth.) 

Poor  brother  !  still  a  hostage ! 

Wulfnoth.  Yea,  and  I 

Shall  see  the  dewy  kiss  of  dawn  no 

more 
Make  blush  the  maiden-white  of  our 

tall  cliffs. 
Nor  mark  the  sea-bird  rouse  himself 

and  hover 
Above  the  windy  ripple,  and  fill  the  sky 
With    free     sea-laughter  —  never  — 

save  indeed 
Thou   canst  make    yield    this    iron- 

mooded  Duke 
To  let  me  go. 

Harold.     Why,  brother,  so  he  will ; 
But  on  conditions.    Canst  thou  guess 

at  them  ? 
Wulfnoth.  Draw  nearer,  —  \  was  in 

the  corridor, 
1  saw  him  coming  with  his  brotner  Odo 
The  Bayeux  bishop,  and  I  hid  myself. 
Harold.   They  did  thee  wrong  who 

made  thee  hostage ;  tliou 
Wast  ever  fearful. 

Wulfnoth.  And  he  spoke  —  I 

heard  him  — 
"  This  Harold  is  not  of  the  royal  blood. 
Can  have  no  right  to  the  crown,"  and 

Odo  said, 
"Thine  is    the  right,  for   thine    the 

might ;  he  is  here, 
And  yonder  is  thy  keep." 

Harold.  No,  Wulfnoth,  no. 

Wulfnoth.  And  William  laugh*d  and 

swore  that  might  was  right. 
Far  as  he  knew  in  this  poor  world  of 

ours  — 
"  Marry,  the  Saints  must  go  along  with 

us. 


And,  brother,  we  will  find  a  way,"  said 

he  — 
Yea,  yea,  he  would  be  king  of  England. 
Harold.  Never! 

^Vulfnoth.  Yea,  but  thou  must  not 

this  way  answer  him. 
Harold.    Is  it  not  better   still    to 

speak  the  truth "? 
Wulfnoth.   Not   here,  or   thou  wilt 
never  hence  nor  I : 
For  in  the  racing  toward  this  golden 

goal 
He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but  tram- 
ples flat 
Whatever  thwarts   him;    hast   thou 

never  heard 
His  savagery  at  Alenyon,  —  the  town 
Hung  out  raw  hides  along  their  walls, 

and  cried 
"  Work  for  the  tanner." 

Harold.  That  had  angerM  me 

Had  I  been  William. 

Wulfnoth.  Nay,  but  he  had  prison- 
ers, 
He  tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced  their 

hands  away. 
And  flung  them  streaming  o'er  the 

battlements 
Upon  the  heads  of  those  who  walk'd 

within  — 
O  speak  him  fair,  Harold,  for  thine 
own  sake. 
Harold.   Your      Welshman     says, 
"The      Truth      against      the 
World," 
Much  more  the  truth  against  myself. 
Wulfnoth.  Thyself  ? 

But  for  my  sake,  oh  brother !  oh  !  for 
my  sake! 
Harold.  Poor  Wulfnoth!   do   they 

not  entreat  thee  well  ? 
Wulfnoth.   I  see  the  blackness  of 
my  dungeon  loom 
Across  their  lamps  of  revel,  and  be- 
yond 
The  merriest  murmurs  of  their  ban- 
quet clank 
The  shackles  that  will  bind  me  to  the 
wall. 
Harold.  Too  fearful  still ! 
Wulfnoth.  Oh  no,  no  —  speak 

him  fair ! 
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Call  it  to  temporize ;  and  not  to  lie  ; 

Harold,  I  do  not  counsel  tliee  to  lie. 

The  man  that  hath  to  foil  a  murder- 
ous aim 

Minr,  surely,  play  with  words. 
Harold.  Words  are  the  man. 

Not  ev'n  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would 
Hie. 
WuJfnolh.  Then  for  thine  Edith  1 
Harold,         There  thou  prick'st  me 

deep. 
Wulfnoth,  And    for    our    Mother 

England  ? 
Harold,  Deeper  still. 

Wulfnoth.  And     deeper     still    the 
deep-down  oubliette, 

Down  thirty  feet  below  the  smiling 
day  — 

In  blackness — dogs'  food  thrown  upon 
thy  head. 

And  over  thee  the  suns  arise  and  set, 

And  the  lark  sings,  the  sweet  stars 
come  and  go. 

And  men  are  at  their  markets,  in  their 
fields, 

And  woo  their  loves  and  have  forgot- 
ten thee ; 

And  thou  art  upright  in  thy  living 
grave, 

Where  there  is  barely  room  to  shift 
thy  side, 

And  all  thine  England  hath  forgotten 
thee ; 

And  he  our  lazy-pious  Norman  King, 

With  all  his  Normans  round  him  once 
again. 

Counts  his  old  beads,  and  hath  for- 
gotten thee. 
Harold.  Thou  art  of  my  blood,  and 
so  methinks,  my  boy. 

Thy  fears  infect  me  beyond  reason. 
Peace ! 
Wulfnoth.  And  then  our  fiery  Tos- 
tig,  while  thy  hands 

Are  palsied  here,  if  his  Northumbri- 
ans rise 

And  hurl  him  from  them,  —  I  have 
heard  the  Normans 

Count  upon  this  confusion  —  may  he 
not  make 

A  league  with  William,  so  to  bring 
him  back  ? 


Harold.   That      lies      within      the 

shadow  of  the  chance. 
Wul/nuf/i.   And  like  a  river  in  flood 
thro'  a  burst  dam 
Descends  the  ruthless  Norman  —  our 

good  King 
Kneels  mumbling  some  old  bone  — 

our  helpless  folk 
.Are  wash'd   away,  wailing,   in   their 
own  blood  — 
Harold.     Wailing !    not   warring  ? 
Boy,  thou  hast  forgotten 
That  thou  art  English. 

Wulfnoth.    Then   our    modest   wo- 
men— 
1  know  the  Norman  license  —  thine 
own  Edith  — 
Harold.    No  more !  I  will  not  hear 

thee —  William  comes. 
Wulfnoth.    I  dare  not  well  be  seen 
in  talk  with  thee. 
Make  thou  not  mention  that  I  spake 
with  thee. 
IMoves  away  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Enter  William,  Malet,  and  Oflicer. 

Officer.     We  have  the   man   that 

rail'd  against  thy  birth. 
William.     Tear  out  his  tongue. 
Officer.  He  shall  not  rail  again. 

He  said  that  he  should  see  confusion 

fall 
On  thee  and  on  thine  house. 

William.  Tear  out  his  eyes. 

And  plunge  him  into  prison. 

Officer.  It  shall  be  done. 

[Exit  Officer. 

William.    Look  not  amazed,   fair 

earl !  Better  leave  undone 

Than  do  by  halves — tongueless  and 

eyeless,  prison'd  — 

Harold.      Better    methinks     have 

slain  the  man  at  once ! 
William.      We    have     respect    for 
man's  immortal  soul. 
We  seldom,  take  man's  life,  except  in       i 

war; 
It  frights  the  traitor  more  to  maim 
and  blind. 
Harold.    In  mine  own  land  I  should 
have  scorn'd  the  man. 
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Or  lash'd  his  rascal  back,  and  let  him 

go. 
William.    And  let    him    go  1     To 

slander  thee  again ! 
Yet  in  thine  own  land  in  thy  father's 

day 
They  blinded    my   young    kinsman, 

•      Alfred  —  ay, 
Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 
Harold.  They  lied. 

William .    But  thou  and  he  —  whom 

at  thy  word,  for  thou 
Art  known  a  speaker  of  the  truth,  I 

free 
From  this  foul  charge  — 

Harold.  Nay,  nay,  he  freed  himself 
By  oath  and  compurgation  from  the 

charge. 
The  king,  the  lords,  the  people  clear 'd 

him  of  it. 
William.    But  thou  and  he  drove 

our  good  Normans  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles   in 

us  yet. 
Archbishop    Robert    hardly    scaped 

with  life. 
Harold.    Archbishop  Robert!  Rob- 
ert the  Archbishop ! 
Robert  of  Jumie'ges,  he  that  — 

Malet.  Quiet!  quiet! 

Harold.    Count !  if  there  sat  with- 
in the  Norman  chair 
A  ruler  all  for  England  —  one  who 

fiU'd 
All  offices,  all  bishopricks  with  Eng- 
lish— 
We  could  not  move  from  Dover  to 

the  Humber 
Saving  thro'  Norman  bishopricks  —  I 

say 
Ye  would  applaud  that  Norman  who 

should  drive 
The  stranger  to  the  fiends ! 

William.  Why,  that  is  reason ! 

Warrior  thou  art,  and  mighty  wise 

withal ! 
Ay,  ay,  but  many  among  our  Norman 

lords 
Hate  thee  for  this,  and  press  upon 

me — saying 
God  and  the  sea  have  given  thee  to 

our  hands  — 


To  plunge  thee  into  life-long  prison 

here :  — 
Yet  I  hold  out  against  them,  as  I  may, 
Yea  — would  hold  out,  yea,  tho'  they 

should  revolt  — 
For  thou  hast  done  the  battle  in  my 

cause ; 
I  am  thy  fastest  friend  in  Normandy. 
Harold.    I  am  doubly  bound  to  thee 

...  if  this  be  so. 
William.    And  I  would  bind  thee 
more,  and  would  myself 
Be  bounden  to  thee  more. 

Harold.  Then  let  me  hence 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edward. 

William,  So  we  will. 

We  hear  he  hath  not  long  to  live. 
Harold.  It  may  be. 

William.    Why  then   the  heir  of 

England,  who  is  he  ? 
Harold.    The  Atheling  is  nearest 

to  the  throne. 
William.     But  sickly,  slight,  half- 
witted and  a  child. 
Will  England  have  him  king  7 
Harold.  It  may  be,  no. 

William.    And  hath  King  Edward 

not  pronounced  his  heir  ? 
Harold.     Not  that  I  know. 
William.  When  he  was  here 

in  Normandy, 
He  loved  us  and  we  him,  because  we 

found  him 
A  Norman  of  the  Normans. 

Harold.  So  did  we. 

William.    A  gentle,  gracious,  pure 
and  saintly  man! 
And  grateful  to  the  hand  that  shielded 

him, 
He  promised  that  if  ever  he  were  king 
In  England,  he  would  give  his  kingly 

voice 
To  me  as  his   successor.     Knowest 
thou  this  1 
Harold.        I  learn  it  now. 
William.  Thou  knowest  I  am 

his  cousin. 
And  that  my  wife    descends    from 
Alfred  ? 
Harold.  Ay. 

William.    Who  hath  a  better  claim 
then  t9  the  crown 
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So  that  ye  will  not  crown  the  Athel- 
ing? 
Harold.    None  that  I  know  ...  if 
that  but  hung  upon 
King  Edward's  will. 

William.      Wilt   thou    uphold    my 

claim  ? 

Malet  {aside  to  Harold).    Be  careful 

of  thine  answer,  my  good  friend. 

Wulfnoth    {aside   to    Harold).     Oh! 

Harold,  for  my  sake  and  for 

thine  own ! 

Harold.     Ay  ...  if  the  king  have 

not  revoked  his  promise. 
William.    But    hath    he    done    it 

then? 
Harold.  Not  that  I  know. 

William.    Good,  good,    and    thou 

wilt  help  me  to  the  crown  ? 
Harold.     Ay  ...  if  the  Witan  will 

consent  to  this. 
William.     Thou  art  the  mightiest 
voice  in  England,  man, 
Thy    voice    will   lead  the    Witan  — 
shall  I  have  it  ? 
Wulfnoth   {aside  to  Harold).     Oh! 
Harold,  if  thou  love  thine  Edith, 
ay. 
Harold.     Ay,  if  — 
Malet   {aside    to    Harold).      Thine 
"  if s "  will  sear  thine  eyes  out 
—  ay. 
William.    I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  help 
me  to  the  crown  ? 
And  I  will  make  thee  my  great  Earl 

of  Earls, 
Foremost    in  England  and   in   Nor- 
mandy ; 
Thou  shalt  be  verily  king  —  all  but 

the  name  — 
For    I  shall  most  sojourn    in  Nor- 
mandy ; 
And  thou  be  my  vice-king  in  Eng- 
land.   Speak. 
Wulfnoth    {aside   to   Harold).     Ay, 
brother  —  for  the  sake  of  Eng- 
land —  ay. 
Harold.     My  lord  — 
Malet  {aside  to  Harold).    Take  heed 

now. 
Harold.    Ay. 
William,  I  am  content, 


For  thou  art  truthful,  and  thy  word 
thy  bond. 

To-morrow  will  we  ride  with  thee  to 
Harfleur.  [Exit  William. 

Malet.     Harold,   I   am   thy  friend, 
one  life  with  thee, 

And  even  as  I  should  bless  thee  saving 
mine,  « 

I  thank  thee  now  for  having  saved 
thyself.  [Exit  Malet. 

Harold.    For   having   lost  myself 
to  save  myself, 

Said  "  ay  "  when  I  meant  "  no,"  lied 
like  a  lad 

That    dreads    the    pendent    scourge, 
said  "  ay  "  for  "  no  "  ! 

Ay  !  No  !  —  he  hath  not  bound  me  by 
an  oath  — 

Is  "  ay  "  an  oath  ?  is  "  ay  "  strong  as 
an  oath  1 

Or  is  it  the  same  sin  to  break  my  word 

As  break  mine  oath  ?     He  call'd  my 
word  my  bond  ! 

He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I  am  a  liar. 

And  makes  me  believe  that  he  believes 
my  word  — 

The  crime  be  on  his  head  —  not 
bounden  —  no. 
[^Suddenly  doors  are  flung  open,  dis- 
covering in  an  inner  hall  Count 
William  in  his  state  jobes,  seated 
upon  his  throne,  between  two 
Bishops,  Odo  of  Bayeux  being 
one :  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  an 
ark  covered  with  cloth  of  gold; 
and  on  either  side  of  it  the  Nor- 
man barons. 

Enter  a  Jailor  before  William's  throne. 
William  {to  Jailor).     Knave,  hast 

let  thy  prisoner  scape  ? 
Jailor.  Sir  Count, 

He  ^  had  but  one  foot,  he  must  have 

hopt  away. 
Yea,  some  familiar  spirit  must  have 
help'd  him. 
William.  Woe  knave  to  thy  familiar 
and  to  thee ! 
Give  me  thy  keys.  [They  fall  clashing. 
Nay  let  them  lie.     Stand  there  and 
wait  my  will. 

[The  Jailor  stands  aside. 
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William    (to   Harold).     Hast  thou 
such   trustless   jailors    in   thy 
North? 
Harold.   We  have  few  prisoners  in 
mine  earldom  there, 
So  less  chance  for  false  keepers. 

William.  We  have  heard 

Of  thy  just,  mild,  and  equal  gover- 
nance ; 
Honor  to  thee  !  thou  art  perfect  in  all 

honor ! 
Thy  naked  word  thy  bond !  confirm  it 

now 
Before  our  gathered  Norman  baronage. 
For  they  will  not  believe  me  —  as  I 
believe. 
[^Descends  from    his    throne    and 
stands  by  the  ark. 
Let  all  men  here  bear  witness  of  our 
bond! 
IBeckons  to  Harold,  who  advances. 

Enter  Malet  behind  him. 
Lay  thou  thy  hand  upon  this  golden 

pall! 
Behold  the  jewel  of  St.  Pancratius 
Woven  into  the  gold.     Swear  thou  on 
this! 

Harold.  What  should  I  swear  ? 
Why  should  I  swear  on  this  ? 

William  (savagely).  Swear  thou  to 
help  me  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

Malet  (whispering  Harold).  My 
friend,  thou  hast  gone  too  far 
to  palter  now. 

Wiilfnoth  (whispering  Harold). 
Swear  thou  to-day,  to-morrow 
is  thine  own. 

Harold.   1  swear  to  help  thee  to  the 
crown  of  England  .  .  . 
According  as  King  Edward  promises. 

William.  Thou  must  swear  abso- 
lutely, noble  Earl. 

Malet  (whispering).  Delay  is  death 
to  thee,  ruin  to  England. 

Wulfnoth  (whispering).  Swear,  dear- 
est brother,  I  beseech  thee, 
swear ! 

Harold  (putting  his  hand  on  the  jewel). 
I  swear  to  help  thee  to  the 
crown  of  England. 


William.   Thanks,  truthful  Earl;  I 

did  not  doubt  thy  word, 
But  that  my  barons  might  believe  thy 

word, 
And  that  the  Holy  Saints  of  Normandy 
When  thou  art  home  in  England,  with 

thine  own, 
Might  strengthen  thee  in  keeping  of 

thy  word, 
I  made  thee  swear.  —  Show  him  by 

whom  he  hath  sworn. 
[T'Ae  two  Bishops  advance,  and 

raise  the  cloth  of  gold.    The  bodies 

and  bones  of  Saints  are  seen  lying 

in  the  ark. 
The  holy  bones  of  all  the  Canonized 
From  all  the  holiest  shrines  in  Nor- 
mandy ! 
Harold.     Horrible!     IThey  let  the 

cloth  fall  again. 
William.  Ay,  for  thou  hast  sw^rn 

an  oath 
Which,  if  not  kept,  would  make  the 

hard  earth  rive 
To  the  very  Devil's  horns,  the  bright 

sky  cleave 
To  the  very  feet  of  God,  and  send  her 

hosts 
Of  injured  Saints  to  scatter  sparks  of 

plague 
Thro*  all  your  cities,  blast  your  in- 
fants, dash 
The  torch  of  war  among  your  standing 

corn, 
Dabble  your  hearths  with  your  own 

blood.  —  Enough ! 
Thou  wilt  not  break  it !     I,  the  Count 

—  the  King — 
Thy  friend — am  grateful  for  thine 

honest  oath. 
Not  coming  fiercely  like  a  conqueror, 

now, 
But  softly  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  own 
For  I  shall  rule  according  to  your 

laws, 
And  make  your  ever-jarring  Earldom& 

move 
To  music  and  in  order  —  Angle,  Jute, 
Dane,  Saxon,  Norman,  help  to  build  a 

throne 
Out-towering  hers  of  France  .  .  .  The 

wind  is  fair 
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For  England  now  .  .  .  To-night  we 
will  be  merry. 

To-morrow  will  I  ride  with  thee  to 
Harfleur. 
\Exeunt  William  and  all  the  Nor- 
man barons,  etc. 
Harold.  To-night  we  wiU  be  merry 
—  and  to-morrow  — 

Juggler  and  bastard  —  bastard  —  he 
hates  that  most  — 

William  the  tanner's  bastard !  Would 
he  heard  me ! 

0  God,  that  1  were  in  some  wide, 

waste  field 
With  nothing  but  my  battle-axe  and 

him 
To  spatter  his  brains !     Why  let  earth 

rive,  gulf  in 
These    cursed    Normans  —  yea    and 

mine  own  self. 
Cl^ve  heaven,  and  send  thy  saints 

that  I  may  say 
Ev'n  to  their  faces,  "  If  ye  side  with 

William 
Ye  are  not  noble."    How  their  pointed 

fingers 
Glared  at  me !    Am  I  Harold,  Harold, 

son 
Of  our  great  Godwin  ?     Lo !  I  touch 

mine  arms. 
My  limbs —  they  are  not  mine  —  they 

are  a  liar's  — 

1  mean  to  be  a  liar —  I  am  not  bound  — 
Stigand  shall  give  me  absolution  for 

it  — 
Did  the  chest  move?  did  it  move? 

I  am  utter  craven ! 
0  Wulf noth,  Wulfnoth,  brother,  thou 

hast  betray'd  me ! 
Wulfnoth.   Forgive   me,  brother,  I 

will  live  here  and  die. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  lord !  the  Duke   awaits 

thee  at  the  banquet. 
Harold.   Where  they  eat  dead  men's 

flesh,  and  drink  their  blood. 
Page.   My  lord — 
Harold.    I    know     your     Norman 

cookery  is  so  spiced, 
It  masks  all  this. 


Page.  My  lord !  thou  art  white 

as  death. 
Harold.   With  looking  on  the  dead. 

Am  I  so  white  ? 
Thy  Duke    will    seem    the    darker. 


Hence,  I  follow. 


ACT  III. 


\_Exeunt. 


SCENE!.— The  King's  Palace. 
London. 

King  Edward  dying  on  a  couch,  and 
by  him  standing  the  Queen,  Harold, 
Archbishop  Stigand,  Gurth, 
Leofwin,  Archbishop  Aldred, 
Aldwyth,  and  Edith. 

Stigand.   Sleeping  or  dying  there  ? 

If  this  be  death, 
Then  our  great  Council  wait  to  crown 

thee  King  — 
Come  hither,  I  have  a  power ; 

\_To  Harold. 
They  call  me  near,  for  I  am  close  to 

thee 
And      England  —  I,     old     shrivell'd 

Stigand,  I, 
Dry  as  an  old  wood-fungus  on  a  dead 

tree, 
I  have  a  power ! 

See  here  this  little  key  about  my  neck ! 
There  lies  a  treasure  buried  down  in 

Ely: 
If  e'er  the  Norman  grow  too  hard  for 

thee. 
Ask  me  for  this  at  thy  most  need, 

son  Harold, 
At  thy  most  need  —  not  sooner. 

Harold.  So  I  will. 

Stigand.    Red    gold  —  a    hundred 

purses  —  yea,  and  more ! 
If  thou  canst  make  a  wholesome  use 

of  these 
To  chink  against  the  Norman,  I  do 

believe 
My  old  crook'd  spine  would  bud  out 

two  young  wings 
To  fly  to  heaven  straight  with. 

Harold.  Thank  thee,  father! 

Thou  art  English,  Edward  too  is  Eng- 
lish now, 
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He  hath  clean  repented  of  his  Nor- 
manism. 
Stigand.   Ay,  as  the   libertine   re- 
pents who  cannot 

Make   done  undone,  when  thro*  his 
dying  sense 

Shrills  "  lost  thro'  thee."    They  have 
built  their  castles  here ; 

Our  priories  are  Norman ;  the  Norman 
adder 

Hath  bitten  us ;  we  are*  poison'd :  our 
dear  England 

Is  demi-Norman.     He  !  — 

[Pointing  to  King  Edward,  sleeping. 
Sarold.  I  would  I  were 

As  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he ! 

That  I  might  rest  as  calmly !    Look 
at  him  — 

The  rosy  face,  and  long  down-silver- 
ing beard. 

The  brows  unwrinkled  as  a  summer 
mere.  — 
Stigand.  A  summer  mere  with  sud- 
den wreckf  ul  gusts 

From  a  side-gorge.  Passionless  1  How 
he  flamed 

When  Tostig's  angered  earldom  flung 
him,  nay. 

He  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 

To  one  black  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot 
passion 

Siding  with  our  great  Council  against 
Tostig, 

Outpassion'd  his !     Holy  ?  ay,  ay,  for- 
sooth, 

A  conscience  for  his  own  soul,  not  his 
realm ; 

A  twilight  conscience  lighted  thro'  a 
chink ; 

Thine  by  the  sun ;  nay,  by  some  sun 
to  be. 

When  all  the  world  hath  learnt  to 
speak  the  truth, 

And  lying  were  self-murder  by  that 
state 

Which  was  the  exception. 
Harold.   That  sun  may  God  speed ! 
Stigand.   Come,  Harold  shake  the 

cloud  off ! 
Harold.  Can  I,  father  ? 

Our  Tostig  parted  cursing  me   and 
England ; 


Our  sister  hates  us  for  his   banish- 
ment ; 
He  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  against 

England, 
And  Wulfnoth  is  alone  in  Normandy. 
For  when  I  rode  with  William  down 

to  Harfleur, 
"  Wulfnoth  is   sick,"  he    said ;    "  he 

cannot  follow ; " 
Then  with  that  friendly-flendly  smile 

of  his, 
"  We  have  learnt  to  love  him,  let  him 

a  little  longer 
Remain  a  hostage  for  the  loyalty 
Of    Godwin's    house."      As    far    as 

touches  Wulfnoth 
I  that  so  prized  plain  word  and  naked 

truth 
Have  sinn'd  against  it —  all  in  vain. 

Leofwin.  Good  brother, 

By  all  the  truths  that  ever  priest  hath 

preach'd,  • 

Of  all  the  lies  that  ever  men  have  lied. 
Thine  is  the  pardonablest. 

Harold.  May  be  so  ! 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 
To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so. 
Stigand.  Tut,  tut,  I  have  absolved 

thee :  dost  thou  scorn  me. 
Because  I  had  my  Canterbury  pallium 
From  one  whom  they  dispoped  ? 
Harold,  No,  Stigand,  no ! 

Stigand.  Is  naked  truth  actable  in 

true  life  ? 
I  have  heard  a  saying  of  thy  father 

Godwin, 
That,  were  a  man  of  state  nakedly 

true, 
Men  would  but    take  him  for    the 

craftier  liar. 
Leofwin.  Be  men  less  delicate  than 

the  Devil  himself  ? 
I  thought  that  naked  Truth  would 

shame  the  Devil 
The  Devil  is  so  modest. 

Gurth,  He  never  said  it ! 

Leofwin.  Be  thou  not  stupid-honest, 

brother  Gurth ! 
Harold.   Better  to  be  a  liar's  dog, 

and  hold 
My  master  honest,  than  believe  that 

lying 
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And  ruling  men  are  fatal  twins  that 
cannot 

Move   one  without  the  other.     Ed- 
ward wakes !  — 

Dazed  —  he  hath  seen  a  vision. 
Edward.  The  green  tree ! 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the 
highest 

Crying  "  the  doom  of  England,"  and 
at  once 

He  stood  beside  me,  in  his  grasp  a 
sword 

Of  lightnings,  wherewithal  he  cleft 
the  tree 

From    off    the    bearing    trunk,    and 
hurl'd  it  from  him 

Three  fields  away,  and  then  he  dash'd 
and  drench'd. 

He  dyed,  he  soak'd  the  trunk  with 
human  blood. 

And  brought  the  sunder'd  tree  again, 
and  set  it 

Straight  on  the  trunk,  that  thus  bap- 
tized in  blood 

Grew  ever  high  and  higher,  beyond 
my  seeing, 

And  shot  out  sidelong  boughs  across 
the  deep 

That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in 
far  isles 

Beyond  my  seeing:   and  the   great 
Angel  rose 

And  past  again  along  the  highest  cry- 
ing 

"The  doom  of  England!"— Tostig, 
raise  my  head ! 

[Falls  back  senseless. 
Harold   {raising  him).  Let  Harold 

serve  for  Tostig ! 
Queen.  Harold  served 

Tostig  so  ill,  he  cannot  serve  for  Tos- 
tig! 

Ay,  raise  his  head,  for  thou  hast  laid 
it  low ! 

The  sickness  of  our  saintly  king,  for 
"  whom 

My  prayers  go  up  as  fast  as  my  tears 
fall, 

I  well  believe,  hath  mainly  drawn  it- 
self 

From  lack  of  Tostig — thou  hast  ban- 
ish'd  him.  * 


Harold.  Nay — but  the  council ,  and 

the  king  himself. 
Queen.    Thou   hatest   him,    hatest 

him. 
Harold  {coldly).  Ay — Stigand, 

unriddle 
This  vision,  canst  thou  ? 

Stigand.  Dotage! 

Edward  {starting  up).   It  is  finished. 
I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house  —  the 

Lord  hath  dwelt 
In  darkness.    I  have  built  the  Lord  a 

house  — 
Palms,  flowers,  pomegranates,  golden 

cherubim 
With  twenty-cubit  wings  from  wall  to 

wall  — 
I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house  —  sing, 

Asaph!  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman !  blow  the  trum- 
pet, priest ! 
Fall,  cloud,  and  fill  the  house  —  lo ! 

my  two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz  !  — 

[^Seeing  Harold  and  Gurth. 
Harold,  Gurth,  —  where  am  I  ? 
Where  is  the  charter  of  our  Westmin- 
ster? 
Stigand.   It  lies  beside  thee,  king, 

upon  thy  bed. 
Edward.   Sign,  sign  at  once  —  take, 
sign  it,  Stigand,  Aldred  ! 
Sign  it,  my  good  son  Harold,  Gurth, 

and  Leofwin, 
Sign  it,  my  queen  ! 
All.  We  have  sign'd  it. 

Edward.  It  is  finish'd ! 

The  kinglicst  Abbey  in  all  Christian 

lands. 
The   lordliest,  loftiest  minster   ever 

built 
To  Holy  Peter  in  our  English  isle ! 
Let  me  be  buried  there,  and  all  our 

kings. 
And  all  our  just  and  wise  and  holy 

men 
That  shall  be  bom  hereafter.     It  i? 

finished ! 
Hast  thou  had  absolution  for  thine 
oath  ?  ITo  Harold. 

Harold.   Stigand    hath    given    me 
absolution  for  it. 
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Edward,   Stigand  is  not  canonical 
enough 
To  saye  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Nor- 
man Saints. 
Stigand,      Norman    enough  !      Be 
there  no  Saints  of  England 
To  help  us  from  their  brethren  yon- 
der? 
Edward,  Prelate, 

The  Saints  are  one,  but  those  of  Nor- 

manland 

Are  mightier  than  our  own.   Ask  it  of 

Aldred.  \_To  Harold. 

Aldred.   It   shall  be  granted   him, 

my  king ;  for  he 

Who  vows  a  vow  to  strangle  his  own 

mother 
Is  guiltier  keeping  this,  than  breaking 
it. 
Edward,  0  friends,  I  shall  not  over- 
live the  day. 
Stigand.   Why   then  the  throne  is 
empty.     Who  inherits  1 
For  tho'  we  be  not  bound  by  the  king's 

voice 
In  making  of  a  king,  yet  the  king's 

voice 
Is  much  toward  his  making.     Who 

inherits  ? 
Edgar  the  Atheling  ? 

Edward.  No,  no,  but  Harold. 

I  love  him  :  he  hath  served  me :  none 

but  he 
Can  rule  all  England.    Yet  the  curse 

is  on  him 
For  swearing  falsely  by  those  blessed 

bones ; 
He  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 

Harold.  Not  mean 

To  make  our  England  Norman. 

Edward,  There  spake  Godwin, 

Who  hated  all  the  Normans ;  but  their 

Saints 
Have  heard  thee,  Harold. 

Edith,  Oh  !  my  lord,  my  king  ! 

He  knew  not  whom  he  sware  by. 

Edward.  Yea,  I  know 

He  knew  not,  but  those  heavenly  ears 

have  heard. 
Their  curse  is  on  him ;  wilt  thou  bring 

another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head  ? 


Edith,  No,  no,  not  I. 

Edward,    Why  then,  thou  must  not 

wed  him. 
Harold,         Wherefore,  wherefore  ? 
Edward.  O   son,  when   thou  didst 

tell  me  of  thine  oath, 
I  sorrowed  for  my  random  promise 

given 
To  yon   fox-lion.     I  did  not  dream 

then 
I  should  be  king.  —  My  son,  the  Saints 

are  virgins ; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity. 
The  cold,  white  lily  blowing  in  her 

cell: 
I  have  been  myself  a  virgin;  and  I 

sware 
To    consecrate    my    virgin    here    to 

heaven  — 
The  silent,  cloister'd,  solitary  life, 
A  life  of  life-long  prayer  against  the 

curse 
That  lies  on  thee  and  England. 

Harold,  No,  no,  no. 

Edward.    Treble    denial    of     the 

tongue  of  flesh, 
Like  Peter's  when  he  fell,  and  thou 

wilt  have 
To  wail  for  it  like    Peter.      O  my 

son! 
Are  all  oaths  to  be  broken  then,  all 

promises 
Made  in   our  agony  for  help  from 

heaven  ? 
Son,  there  is  one  who    loves    thee. 

and  a  wife, 
What  matters  who,  so  she  be  service- 
able 
In  all  obedience,  as  mine  own  hath 

been: 
God  bless  thee,  wedded  daughter. 
[^Laying  his  hand  on  the  Queen's  head. 
Queen.  Bless  thou  too 

That  brother  whom  I  love  beyond  the 

rest. 
My  banish'd  Tostig. 

Edward,  AH  the  sweet  Saints 

bless  him ! 
Spare  and  forbear  him,  Harold,  if  he 

comes ! 
And  let  him  pass  unscathed;  he  loves 

me,  Harold! 
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Be  kindly  to  the  Normans  left  among 

us, 
Who  follow 'd  me  for  love !  and  dear 

son,  swear 
When  thou  art  king,  to  see  my  solemn 

vow 
Accomplish'd. 

Harold.   Nay,  dear  lord,  for  I  have 
sworn 
Not  to  swear  falsely  twice. 

Edward.  Thou  wilt  not  swear  ? 

Harold.  I  cannot. 

Edward,  Then  on  thee  remains 

the  curse, 
Harold,  if  thou  embrace  her :  and  on 

thee, 
Edith,  if  thou  abide  it,  — 

\_The  King  swoons ;  Edith ya//s  and 
kneels  by  the  couch. 
Stigand.  He  hath  swooned! 

Death  ?  .  .  .  no,  as  yet  a  breath. 

Harold.  Look  up !  look  up ! 

Edith! 

Aldred.   Confuse  her  not ;  she  hath 
begun 
Her  life-long  prayer  for  thee. 

Aldwyth.  O  noble  Harold, 

I  would  thou  couldst  have  sworn. 
Harold.      For  thine  own  pleasure  ? 
Aldwyth.    No,  but  to    please    our 
dying  king,  and  those 
Who  make  thy  good  their  own — all 
England,  Earl. 
Aldred.   I  would  thou  couldst  have 
sworn.    Our  holy  king 
Hath  given  his  virgin  lamb  to  Holy 

Church 
To  save  thee  from  the  curse. 

Harold.  Alas !  poor  man, 

His  promise  brought  it  on  me. 

Aldred.  O  good  son ! 

That    knowledge  made  him  all  the 

carefuller 
To  find  a  means  whereby  the  curse 

might  glance 
From  thee  and  England. 

Harold.  Father,  we  so  loved  — 

Aldred.    The   more   the   love,   the 

mightier  is  the  prayer ; 

The  more  the  love,  the  more  acceptable 

The  sacrifice  of  both  your  loves  to 

heaven. 


No  sacrifice  to  heaven,  no  help  from 

heaven ; 
That  runs  thro'  all  the  faiths  of  all 

the  world. 
And  sacrifice  there  must  be,  for  the 

king 
Is  holy,  and  hath  talk'd  with   God, 

and  seen 
A  shadowing  horror ;  there  are  signs 
in  heaven  — 
Harold.  Your  comet  came  and  went. 
Aldred.  And  signs  on  earth ! 

Knowest  thou  Senlac  hill  ? 

Harold.  I  know  all  Sussex  ; 

A  good  entrenchment  for  a  perilous 

hour ! 

Aldred.   Pray  God  that   come    not 

suddenly !     There  is  one 

Who  passing  by  that  hill  three  nights 

ago  — 
He  shook  so  that  he  scarce  could  out 

with  it — 
Heard,  heard  — 

Harold.  The  wind  in  his  hair? 

Aldred.  A  ghostly  horn 

Blowing  continually,  and  faint  battle- 
hymns, 
And  cries,  and  clashes,  and  the  groans 

of  men ; 
And  dreadful  shadows  strove  upon 

the  hill. 
And  dreadful  lights  crept  up  from  out 

the  marsh  — 
Corpse-candles  gliding  over  nameless 
graves  — 
Harold.  At  Senlac  ? 
Aldred.  Senlac. 

Edward  (waking).   Senlac!  Sangue- 
lac, 
The  Lake  of  Blood ! 

Stigand.    This     lightning     before 
death 
Plays  on  the  word,  —  and  Normanizes 

too! 
"    Harold.   Hush,  father,  hush ! 

Edward.       Thou  uncanonical  fool, 
Wilt  thou  play  with    the    thunder? 

North  and  South 
Thunder   together,  showers  of  blood 

are  blown 
Before  a  never    ending    blast,    and 
hiss 
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Against  the  blaze  they  cannot  quench 

—  a  lake, 
A  sea  of  blood  —  we  are  drown'd  in 

blood  —  for  God 
Has  fiird  the  quiver,  and  Death  has 

drawn  the  bow  — 
Sanguelac !  Sanguelac !  the  arrow !  the 

arrow !  {Dies. 

Stigand.   It  is  the  arrow  of  death  in 

his  own  heart  — 
And  our  great  Council  wait  to  crown 

thee  King. 


SCENE  II.  —  In  the  Garden.     The 
King's  House  near  London. 

Edith.   Crown'd,  crown'd  and  lost, 
crownM  King — and  lost  to  me! 
(Singing.) 
Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather, 

None  to  guide  them, 
Walk'd  at  night  on  the  misty  heather ; 
Night,  as  black  as  a  raven's  feather ; 
Both  were  lost  and  found  together, 
None  beside  them. 

That  is  the  burthen  of  it  —  lost  and 

found 
Together  in  the  cruel  river  Swale 
A  hundred  years  ago;    and   there's 

another, 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day. 
To  which  the  lover  answers  lovingly 

"  I  am  beside  thee." 
Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way. 
"  Love,  I  will  guide  thee." 
Whither,  0  whither  ?  into  the  river. 
Where  we  two  may  be  lost  together. 
And  lost  for  ever  ?  "  Oh  !  never,  oh ! 

never, 
The'  we  be  lost  and  be  found  to- 
gether." 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale 

forbidden 
By  Holy  Church  :  but  who  shall  say  ? 

the  truth 
Was  lost  in  that  fierce  North,  where 

they  were  lost, 


Where  all  good  things  are  lost,  where 

Tostig  lost 
The  good  hearts  of  his  people.     It  is 

Harold ! 


(Enter  Harold.) 

Harold  the  King ! 
Harold.  Call  me  not  King, 

but  Harold. 
Edith.   Nay,  thou  art  King  ! 
Harold.  Thine,  thine,  or  King 

or  churl ! 
My  girl,  thou  hast  been  weeping :  turn 

not  thou 
Thy  face  away,  but  rather  let  me  be 
King  of  the  moment  to  thee,  and  com- 
mand 
That  kiss  my  due  when  subject,  which 

will  make  ♦ 

My  kingship  kinglier  to  me  than  to 

reign 
King  of  the  world  without  it. 

Edith.  Ask  me  not, 

Lest  I  should  yield  it,  and  the  second 

curse 
Descend  upon  thine  head,  and  thou 

be  only 
King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold.  Edith, 

Tho'  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true 

self 
Than  ere  they  crown'd  me  one,  for  I 

have  lost 
Somewhat  of  upright  stature    thro' 

mine  oath. 
Yet  thee  I  would  not  lose,  and  sell 

not  thou 
Our  living  passion  for  a  dead  man's 

dream ; 
Stigand  believed  he  knew  not  what  he 

spake. 
Oh   God!    I  cannot  help  it,   but  at 

times 
They  seem  to  me  too  narrow,  all  the 

faiths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose 

baby  eye 
Saw  them  suflflicient.     Fool  and  wise, 

I  fear 
This  curse,  and  scorn  it.     But  a  little 

light!  — 
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And  on  it  falls  the   shadow  of  the 

priest ; 
Heaven  yield  us  more!    for  better, 

Woden,  all 
Our  cancell'd  warrior-gods,  our  grim 

Walhalla, 
Eternal  war,  than  that  the  Saints  at 

peace 
The  Holiest  of  our  Holiest  one  should 

be 
This    William's    fellow-tricksters ;  — 

better  die 
Than  credit  this,  for  death  is  death, 

or  else 
Lifts  us  beyond  the  lie.    Kiss  me  — 

thou  art  not 
A  holy  sister  yet,  my  girl,  to  fear 
There  might  be  more  than  brother  in 

my  kiss. 
And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 
Edith.  I  dare  not. 

Harold.   Scared  by    the  church  — 
"  Love  for  a  whole  life  long  " 
When  was  tliat  sung  ? 
Edith.        Here  to  the  nightingales. 
Harold.   Their     anthems     of      no 
church,  how  sweet  they  are  ! 
Nor  kingly  priest,  nor  priestly  king  to 

cross 
Their  billings  ere  they  nest. 

Edith.  They  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fly  the  winter  change  —  not  so 

with  us  — 
No  wings  to  come  and  go. 

Harold.         But  wing'd  souls  flying 
Beyond  all  change  and  in  the  eternal 

distance 
To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

Edith.  They  are  not  so  true, 

They  change  their  mates. 

Harold,   Do  they  ?  I  did  not  know  it. 
Edith.   They  say   thou   art  to  wed 

the  Lady  Aldwyth. 
Harold,  They  say,  they  say. 
Edith.  If  this  be  politic. 

And  well  for  thee  and  England  —  and 

for  her  — 
Care  not  for  me  who  love  thee. 

Gurth  {calling).        Harold,  Harold! 
Harold.  The  voice  of  Gurth !  (Enter 
Gurth.)    Good  even,  my  good 
brother ! 


Gurth.   Good  even,  gentle  Edith. 
Edith.  Good  even,  Gurth. 

Gurth.    Ill  news  hath  come  !       Our 

hapless  brother,  Tostig  — 
He,  and   the  giant  King  of  Norway, 

Harold 
Hardrada  —  Scotland,    Ireland,    Ice- 
land, Orkney, 
Are  landed  North  of  Humber,  and  in 

a  field 
So  packt  with  carnage  that  the  dykes 

and  brooks 
Were  bridged  and  damm'd  with  dead, 

have  overthrown 
Morcar  and  Edwin. 
Harold.  Well  then,  we  must 

fight. 
How  blows  the  wind  1 

Gurth.  Against  St.  Valery 

And  William. 

Harold.   Well  then,  we  will  to  the 

North. 
Gurth.   Ay,  but  worse  news :    this 

William  sent  to  Rome, 
Swearing  thou  swarest  falsely  by  his 

Saints : 
The  Pope  and  that  Archdeacon  Hilde- 

brand 
His  master,  heard  him,  and  have  sent 

him  back 
A  holy  gonfanon,  and  a  blessed  hair 
Of  Peter,  and  all  France,  all   Bur- 
gundy, 
Poitou,    all    Christendom    is    raised 

against  thee ; 
He  hath  cursed  thee,  and  all  those 

who  fight  for  thee, 
And  given  thy  realm  of  England  to 

the  bastard. 
Harold.   Ha!  ha! 
Edith.   Oh!  laugh  not!  .  .  .  Strange 

and  ghastly  in  the  gloom 
And  shadowing  of  this  double  thun- 
der-cloud 
That  lours  on  England  —  laughter ! 

Harold.  No,  not  strange ! 

This  was  old  human  laughter  in  old 

Rome 
Before  a  Pope  was  bom,  when  that 

which  reign'd 
Call'd  itself  God.  —  A  kindly  render- 

ing 
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Of  "  Render  unto  Caesar."    .   .    .   The 

Good  Shepherd ! 
Take  this,  and  render  that. 

Gurth.  They  have  taken  York. 

Harold.  The   Lord   was   God    and 

came  as  man  —  the  Pope 

Is   man  and  comes  as  God.  —  York 

taken  ? 

Gurth.  Yea,  Tostig  hath  taken 

York! 
Harold.         To  York  then.     Edith, 
Iladst  thou  been  braver,  I  had  better 

braved 
All  —  but  I  love  thee  and  thou  me  — 

and  that 
Kemains  beyond  all  chances  and  all 

churches, 
And  that  thou  knowest. 

Edith.   Ay,  but  take  back  thy  ring. 
It  bums  my  hand  —  a  curse  to  thee 

and  me. 
I  dare  not  wear  it. 

^Proffers  Harold  the  ring^  which  he  takes. 

Harold.  But  I  dare.  God  with  thee! 

[Exeunt  HsiTold  and  Gurth. 

Edith.   The  King  hath  cursed  him, 

if  he  marry  me ; 

The  Pope  hath  cursed  him,  marry  me 

or  no! 
God  help  me  !  I  know  nothing  —  can 

but  pray 
For  Harold  —  pray,  pray,  pray  —  no 

help  but  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron 

world, 
And  touches  Him  that  made  it. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  In  Northumbria. 

Archbishop  Aldred,  Morcar,  Ed- 
win, and  Forces.  Enter  Harold. 
The  standard  of  the  golden  Dragon 
of  Wessex  preceding  him. 

Harold.   What !  are  thy  people  sul- 
len from  defeat  ? 
Our  Wessex  dragon  flies  beyond  the 

Humber, 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 
Edwin.  Let  not  our  great  king 


Believe  us  sullen  —  only  shamed  to 

the  quick 
Before  the  king  —  as  having  been  so 

bruised 
By  Harold,  king  of  Norway ;  but  our 

help 
Is  Harold,  king  of  England.     Pardon 

us,  thou ! 
Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the 
king! 
Harold.  Earl  of  the  Mercians!  if 
the  truth  be  gall. 
Cram  me  not  thou  with  honey,  when 

our  good  hive 
Needs  every  sting  to  save  it. 

Voices.  Aldwyth  !  Aldwyth  I 

Harold.   Why  cry  thy  people  on  thy 

sister's  name  ? 
Morcar.   She   hath   won  upon   our 
people  thro'  her  beauty, 
And  pleasantness  among  them. 

Voices.  Aldwyth,  Aldwyth ! 

Harold.  They  shout  as  they  would 

have  her  for  a  queen. 
Morcar.   She  hath  followed  with  our 

host,  and  suffered  all. 
Harold.   What  would  ye,  men  1 
Voice.  Our  old  Northumbrian 

crown, 
And.  kings  of  our  own  choosing. 

Harold.  Your  old  crown 

Were  little  help  without  oui  Saxon 

carle 
Against  Hardrada. 

Voice.  Little !  we  are  Danes. 

Who  conquer'd  what  we  walk  on,  our 

own  field. 

Harold.  They  have   been  plotting 

here !  [Aside. 

Voice.  He  calls  us  little ! 

Harold.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 

began  with  little, 

A  hill,  a  fort,  a  city  —  that  reached  a 

hand 
Down  to  the  field  beneath  it, "  Be  thou 

mine,'* 
Then  to  the  next,  "Thou  also!"   If 

the  field 
Cried  out "  I  am  mine  own ; "  another 

hill 
Or  fort,  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  first 
Fell,  and  the  next  became  an  Empire. 
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Voice.  Yet 

Thou  art  but  a  West  Saxon :  we  are 

Danes ! 

Harold.    My  mother  is  a  Dane,  and 

I  am  English ; 

There  is  a  pleasant  fable  in  old  books, 

Ye  take  a  stick,  and  break  it ;  bind  a 

score 
All  in  one  faggot,  snap  it  oyer  knee. 
Ye  cannot. 

Voice.  Hear  King  Harold  !  he 

says  true ! 
Harold.   Would  ye  be  Norsemen  ? 
Voicea.  No ! 

Harold.  Or  Norman  ? 

Voices.  No ! 

Harold.   Snap  not  the  faggot-band 

then. 
Voice.  That  is  true ! 

Voice.  Ah,  but  thou  art  not  kingly, 
only  grandson 
To  Wulfnoth,  a  poor  cow-herd. 

Harold.  This  old  Wulfnoth 

Would  take  me  on  his  knees  and  tell 

me  tales 
Of  Alfred  and  of  Athelstan  the  Great 
Who  drove  you  Danes;  and  yet  he 

held  that  Dane, 
Jute,  Angle,  Saxon,  were  or  should 

be  all 
One  England,  for  this  cow-herd,  like 

my  father. 
Who  shook  the  Norman  scoundrels 

off  the  throne. 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts  —  a  king 

of  men. 
Not  made  but  born,  like  the  great 

king  of  all, 
A  light  among  the  oxen. 

Voice.  That  is  true ! 

Voice.  Ah,  and  I  love  him  now,  for 
mine  own  father 
Was  great,  and  cobbled. 

Voice.       Thou  art  Tostig's  brother, 
Who  wastes  the  land. 

Harold.   This  brother  comes  to  save 
Your  land   from   waste;  I   saved   it 

once  before, 
For  when  your  people  banish'd  Tostig 

hence,  ^ 

And  Edward  would  have  sent  a  host 
against  you. 


Then  I,  who  loved  my  brother,  bade 

the  king 
Who  doted  on  him,  sanction  your  de- 
cree 
Of  Tostig's  banishment^  and  choice 

of  Morcar, 
To  help  the  realm  from  scattering. 

Voice.  King  !  thy  brother, 

If  one  may  dare  to  speak  the  truth. 

was  wrong'd. 
Wild  was  he,  born  so :  but  the  plots 

against  him 
Had  maddened  tamer  men. 

Morcar.  Thou  art  one  of  those 

Who  brake  into  Lord  Tostig's  treas- 
ure-house 
And  slew  two  hundred  of  his  following, 
And  now,  when  Tostig  hath  come  back 

with  power. 
Are  frighted  back  to  Tostig. 

Old  Thane.   Ugh  !  Plots  and  feuds ! 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday.     Can 

ye  not 
Be  brethren  ?     Godwin  still  at  feud 

with  A  If  gar, 
And  A  If  gar  hates  King  Harold.  Plots 

and  feuds ! 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday  ! 

Harold.  Old  man,  Harold 

Hates  nothing;  not  his  fault,  if  our 

two  houses 
Be  less  than  brothers. 

Voices.   Aldwyth,  Harold,  Aldwyth ! 
Harold.  Again!    Morcar!    Edwin! 

What  do  they  mean  1 
Edwin.    So  the   good  king  would 

deign  to  lend  an  ear 
Not  overscornful,  we  might  chance  — 

perchance  — 
To  guess  their  meaning. 

Morcar.  Thine  own  meaning,  Har- 
old, 
To  make  all  England  one,  to  close  all 

feuds, 
Mixing  our  bloods,  that  thence  a  king 

may  rise 
Half-Godwin  and  half-Alfgar,  one  to 

rule 
All  England  beyond  question,  beyond 

quarrel. 
Harold.   Who  sow*d  this  fancy  here 

among  the  people  ? 
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Morcar.    Who    knows    what    sows 
itself  among  the  people  ? 
A  goodly  flower  at  times. 

Harold.  The  Queen  of  Wales  ? 

Why,  Morcar,  it  is  all  but  duty  in 

her 
To  hate  me ;  I  have  heard  she  hates 
me. 
Morcar.  No ! 

For  I  can  swear  to  that,  but  cannot 

swear 
That  these  will  follow  thee  against 

the  Norsemen, 
If  thou  deny  them  this. 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

When  will  ye  cease  to  plot  against 

my  house  ? 

Edicin.  The     king     can     scarcely 

dream  that  we,  who  know 

His  prowess  in  the  mountains  of  the 

West, 
Should  care  to  plot  against  him  in 
the  North. 
Morcar.    Who    dares    arraign    us, 

king,  of  such  a  plot  ? 
Harold.   Ye  heard  one  witness  even 

now. 
Morcar.  The  craven  ! 

There  is  a  faction  risen  again   for 

Tostig, 
Since  Tostig  came  with  Norway  — 
fright  not  love. 
Harold.   Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye, 
if  I  yield. 
Follow  against  the  Norseman  ? 

Morcar.  Surely,  surely ! 

Harold.   Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye 
upon  oath, 
Help  us  against  the  Norman  ? 

Morcar.  With  good  will ; 

Yea,  take  the  Sacrament  upon  it,  king. 
Harold.   Where  is  thy  sister  ? 
Morcar.      Somewhere  hard  at  hand. 
Call  and  she  comes. 

[One  goes  out,  then  enter  Aldwyth. 
Harold.  Idoubtnotbutthouknowest 
Wliy  thou  art  summoned. 

Aldwyth.    Why  ?  —  I  stay  with  these, 
Lest  thy  fierce  Tostig  spy  me  out 

alone. 
And  flay  me  all  alive. 
Harold.  Canst  thou  love  one 


Who  did  discrown  thine  husband,  un- 

queen  thee  ? 
Didst  thou  not  love  thine  husband  ? 

Aldwyth.  Oh !  my  lord, 

The  nimble,  wild,  red,  wiry,  savage 

king  — 
That  was,  my  lord,  a  match  of  policy. 
Harold.    ,  Was  it  ? 

I  knew  him  brave :  he  loved  his  land  : 

he  fain 
Had  made  her  great :  his  finger  on  her 

harp 
(I  heard  him  more  than  once)  had  in 

it  Wales, 
Her  floods,  her  woods,  her  hills ;  had 

I  been  his, 
I  had  been  all  Welsh. 

Aldwyth.     Oh,    ay  — all    Welsh  — 

and  yet 
I  saw  thee  drive  him  up  his  hills  — 

and  women 
Cling  to  the  conquer'd,  if  they  love, 

the  more ; 
If  not,  they  cannot  hate  the  conqueror. 
We  never — oh!  good  Morcar,  speak 

for  us. 
His  conqueror  conquer'd  Aldwyth. 
Harold.  Goodly  news ! 

Morcar.   Doubt  it  not  thou  !     Since 

Griffyth's  head  was  sent 
To  Edward,  she  hath  said  it. 

Harold.  I  had  rather 

She  would  have  loved  her  husband. 

Aldwytli,  Aldwyth, 
Canst  thou   love  me,  thou  knowing 

where  I  love  ? 
Aldwyth.   I  can,  my  lord,  for  mine 

own  sake,  for  thine. 
For  England,  for  thy  poor  white  dove, 

who  flutters 
Between  thee  and  the  porch,  but  then 

would  find 
Her  nest  within  the  cloister,  and  be 

still. 
Harold.   Canst  thou  love  one,  who 

cannot  love  again  ? 
Aldwyth.  Full  hope  have  I  that  love 

will  answer  love. 
Harold.   Then  in  the  name  of  the 

great  God,  so  be  it ! 
Come,  Aldred,  join  our  hands  before 

the  hosts. 
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That  all  may  see. 

[ Aldrt'd  jo/ns  the  hands  of  Harold 
and  Aldwyth  and  blesses  them. 
Voices.    Harold,  Harold   and   Ald- 
wyth ! 
Harold.   Set  forth  our  golden  Dra- 
gon, let  him  flap 

The  wuigs  that  beat  down  Wales ! 

Advance  our  Standard  of  tlie  Warrior, 

Dark  among   gems  and  gold;    and 
thou,  brave  banner, 

Blaze  like  a  night  of  fatal  stars  on 
those 

Who  read  their  doom  and  die. 

Where  lie  the    Norsemen  ?    on  the 
Derwent  ?  ay 

At  Stamford-bridge. 

Morcar,  collect  thy  men ;  Edwin,  my 
friend  — 

Thou  lingerest.  —  Gurth,  — 

Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me 
in  dreams  — 

The  rosy  face  and  long  down-silvering 
beard  — 

He  told  me  I  should  conquer :  — 

I  am  no  woman  to  put  faith  in  dreams. 
(To  his  army.) 

Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me 
in  dreams, 

And  told  me  we  should  conquer. 
Voices.  Forward !     Forward ! 

Harold  and  Holy  Cross  ! 
Aldwyth.  The  day  is  won ! 

SCENE  IL— A  Plain.    Before  the 
Battle  op  Stamford-Bridge. 

Harold  and  his  Guard. 

Harold.   Who  is  it  comes  this  way  ? 
Tostig  ?     (Enter  Tostig  with  a 
small  force.)     O  brother. 
What  art  thou  doing  here  ? 

Tostig.  I  am  foraging 

For  Norway's  army. 

Harold.   I  could  take  and  slay  thee. 
Thou  art  in  arms  against  us. 

Tostig.  Take  and  slay  me. 

For  Edward  loved  me. 
Harold.    Edward    bade   me  spare 

thee. 
"Tostig.   I  hate  King  Edward,  for  he 
joined  with  thee 


To  drive  me  outlaw'd.    Take  and  slay 

me,  1  say, 
Or  I  siiall  count  thee  fool. 

Harold.        Take  thee,  or  free  thee 
Free  thee  or  slay  thee,  Norway  will 

have  war ; 
No  man  would  strike  with  Tostig,  save 

for  Norway. 
Thou  art  nothing  in  thine  England, 

save  for  Norway, 
Whojovesnot  thee  but  war.     What 

d()i>t  thou  here, 
Trampling  thy  mother's  bosom   into 

Lh)od  i 
Tostig.   Slie  hath  wean'd  me  from 

it  witii  such  bitterness. 
I  come  for  mine  own   Earldom,  my. 

Northumbria ; 
1  hou  hast  given  it  to  the  enemy  of 

our  house. 
Harold.   Northumbria    threw    thee 

off,  she  will  not  have  thee, 
Tliou  hast  misused  her:  and,  O  crown- 
ing crime ! 
Hast  murder'd  thine  own  guest,  the 

son  of  Orm, 
Gamel,  at  thine  own  hearth. 

Tostig.  The  slow,  fat  fool ! 

He  drawrd  and  prated  so,  I  smote 

him  suddenly, 
I  knew  not  what  I  did.   He  held  with 

Morcar.  — 
I  hate  myself  for  all  things  that  I 

do. 
Harold.  And    Morcar    holds    with 

us.     Come  back  with  him. 
Know  what  thou  dost ;  and  we  may 

find  for  thee, 
So  thou  be  chastened  by  thy  banish- 
ment. 
Some  easier  earldom. 

Tostig.        What  for  Norway  then  ? 
He  looks  for  land  among  us,  he  and 

his. 
Harold.   Seven  feet  of  English  land, 

or  something  more. 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant. 

Tostig.  That  is  noble  ! 

That  sounds  of  Godwin. 

Harold.        Come   thou  back,    and 

be 
Once  more  a  son  of  Godwin. 
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Tosinj  {turns   away).        0  brother, 
brother, 

0  Harold  — 

Harold  (latflng  his  hand  on  Tostig's 

shoulder).   Nay  then,  come  thou 

back  to  us ! 
Tost'uj  {after  a  pause  turning  to  him). 

Never  shall  any  man  say  that  I, 

that  Tostig 
Conjured  the  mightier  Harold  from 

his  North 
To  do  the  battle  for  me  here  in  Eng- 
land, 
Then     left     him    for    the    meaner! 

thee!  — 
Thou  hast  no  passion  for  the  House 

of  Godwin  — 
Thou  hast  but  cared  to  make  thyself 

a  king  — 
Thou  hast  sold  me  for  a  cry. — 
Thou  gavest  thy  voice  against  me  in 

the  Council  — 

1  hate  thee,  and  despise  thee,  and  defy 

thee. 
Farewell  for  ever!  [Exit. 

Harold,        On  to  Stamford-bridge ! 


SCENE  III. 

After  the  Battle   of    Stamford- 
Bridge.    Banquet. 

Harold  and  Aldwyth.  Gurth, 
Leofwin,  Morcar,  Edwin,  and 
other  Earls  and  Thanes. 

Voices.     Hail!    Harold!    Aldwyth! 

hail,  bridegroom  and  bride  ! 
Aldwyth  [talking  with  Harold).    An- 
swer them  thou  ! 
Is  this  our  marriage-banquet  ?  Would 

the  wines 
01  wedding  had  been  dash'd  into  the 

cups 
Of  victory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy 

glory 
Been    drunk    together!    these    poor 

hands  but  sew, 
Spin,  broider  —  would  that  they  were 

man's  to  have  held 
The  battle-axe  by  thee  I 


Harold.  There  vas  a  moment 

When  being  forced  aloof  from  all  my 

guard, 
And   striking  at   Ilardrada  and   his 

madmen 
I  had  wish'd  for  any  weapon. 

Aldwjjth.  Why  art  thou  sad  ? 

Harold.  I  have  lost   the  boy  who 
play'd  at  ball  with  me, 
With  whom   I  fought  another  fight 

than  this 
Of  Stamford-bridge. 

Aldwyth,         Ay  I  ay !  thy  victories 
Over  our  own  poor  Wales,  when  at 

thy  side 
He  conqucr'd  with  thee. 

Harold.  No —  the  childish  fist 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

Aldwifth.  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

Why  didst  thou  let  so  many  Norse- 
men hence  ? 
Thy  fierce   forekings    had    clench'd 

their  pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak  church  doors,  like  kites 
upon  a  barn. 
Harold.  Is  there  so  great  a  need  to 

tell  thue  why  ? 
Aldwyth.  Yea,  am  I  not  thy  wife? 
Voices.         Hail,  Harold,  Aldwyth! 
Bridegroom  and  bride! 
Aldwyth.  Answer  them ! 

[To  Harold. 

Harold  {to  all).   Earls  and  Thanes  ! 

Full  thanks  for  your  fair  greeting  of 

my  bride ! 
Earls,  Thanes,  and  all  our  country- 
men !  the  day. 
Our  day  beside  the  Derwent  will  not 

shine 
Less  than  a  star  among  the  goldenest 

hours 
Of   Alfred,  or  of  Edward  his  great 

son, 
Or  Athelstan,  or  English  Ironside 
Who  fought  with  Knut,  or  Knut  who 

coming  Dane 
Died  English.    Every  man  about  his 

king 
Fought  like  a  king;  the  king  like  his 

own  man. 
No  better;   one  for  all,  and  all  for 
one, 
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One  soul !  and  therefore  have  we  shat- 

ter'd  back 
The  hugest  wave  from  Norseland  ever 

yet 
Surged  on  us,  and    our  battle-axes 

broken 
The   Raven's  wing,  and  dumb'd  his 

carrion  croak 
From  the  gray  sea  for  ever.     Many 

are  gone  — 
Drink  to  the  dead  who  died  for  us,  the 

living 
Who  fought  and  would  have  died,  but 

happier  lived, 
If  happier  be  to  live ;  they  both  have 

life 
In  the  large  mouth  of  England,  till 

her  voice 
Die  with  the  world.    Hail  —  hail ! 
Morcar.   May  all  invaders    perish 

like  Hardrada ! 
All  traitors  fail  like  Tostig ! 

[All  drink  but  Harold. 
Aldwvth,  Thy  cup's  full ! 

Harold.  I  saw  the  hand  of  Tostig 

cover  it. 
Our  dear,  dead,  traitor-brother,  Tostig, 

him 
Reverently  we  buried.     Friends,  had 

I  been  here, 
Without  too  large  self-lauding  I  must 

hold 
The  sequel  had  been  other  than  his 

league 
With  Norway,  and  this  battle.    Peace 

be  with  him ! 
He  was  not  of  the  worst.     If  there  be 

those 
At  banquet  in  this  hall,  and  hearing 

me  — 
For  there  be  those  I  fear  who  prick'd 

the  lion 
To  make  him  spring,  that  sight  of 

Danish  blood 
Might  serve  an  end  not  English  — 

peace  with  them 
Likewise,  if  they  can  be  at  peace  with 

what 
God  gave  us  to  divide  us  from  the  wolf ! 
Aldwyth  (aside  to  Harold).     Make 

not  our  Morcar  sullen :  it  is  not 

wise. 


Harold.   Hail    to    the    living    who 

fought,  the  dead  who  fell ! 
Voices.    II ail,  hail ! 
First  Thane.   How  ran  that  answer 
which  King  Harold  gave 
To  his  dead  namesake,  when  he  ask'd 
for  England  ? 
Leo/win.  "  Seven  feet  of   English 
earth,  or  something  more. 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant !  " 

First  Thane,    Then  for  the*ba8tard 
Six  feet  and  nothing  more ! 

Leo/win.  Ay,  but  belike 

Thou  hast  not  learnt  his  measure. 

First  Thane.  By  .St.  Edmund 

I  over-measure  him.     Sound  sleep  to 

the  man 
Here  by  dead  Norway  without  dream 
or  dawn ! 
Second   Thane.   What  is   he   brag- 
ging still  that  he  will  come 
To  thrust  our  Harold's  throne  from 

under  him  ? 
My  nurse  would  tell  me  of  a  molehill 

crying 
To  a  mountain  "  Stand  aside  and  room 
forme!*' 
First  Thane.  Let  him  come  1  let  him 
come.     Here's  to  him,  sink  or 
swim !  [Drinks. 

Second  Thane.   God  sink  him ! 
First  Thane.   Cannot  hands  which 
had  the  strength 
To  shove  that  stranded  iceberg  off 

our  shores, 
And  send  the  shattered  North  again 

to  sea. 
Scuttle    his    cockle-shell "?       What's 

Brunanburg 
To  Stamford-bridge  1  a  war-crash,  and 

so  hard. 
So  loud,  that,  by  St.  Dunstan,  old  St. 

Thor  — 
By  God,  we  thought  him  dead  —  but 

our  old  Thor 
Heard  his  own   thunder  again,  and 

woke  and  came 
Among  us  again,  and  mark'd  the  sons 

of  those 
Who    made    this    Britain    England, 
break  the  North : 
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MarkM  how  the  war-axe  swang, 
Heard  how  the  war-horn  sang, 
Mark'd  how  the  spear-head  sprang. 
Heard  how  the  shield-wall  rang, 
Iron  on  iron  clang, 
Anvil  on  hammer  bang  — 

Second   Thane.   Hammer  on  anvil, 
hammer  on  anvil.    Old  dog. 
Thou  art  drunk,  old  dog ! 

First    Thane,   Too   drunk   to    fight 
with  thee ! 

Second    Thane.    Fight    thou    with 
thine  own  double,  not  with  me. 
Keep  that  for  Norman  William  ! 

First  Thane.    Down  with  William! 

Third   Thane.   The  washerwoman's 
brat! 

Fourth    Thane.   The  tanner's    bas- 
tard ! 

Fijih  Thane.  The  Falaise  byblow! 

[Enter  a  Thane  from  Pevensey, 
spatter' d  with  mud, 

Harold.      Ay,  but  what  late  guest. 

As  haggard  as  a  fast  of  forty  days. 

And  caked  and  plastered  with  a  hun- 
dred mires. 

Hath  stumbled  on  our  cups  1 

Thane  from  Pevensey.   My  lord  the 
King! 

William  the  Norman,  for  the  wind  had 
changed  — 
Harold.  I  felt  it  in  the  middle  of 
that  fierce  fight 

At    Stamford-bridge.    William  hath 
landed,  ha  ? 
Thane  from  Pevensey.    Landed   at 
Pevensey  —  I  am  from  Peven- 
sey — 

Hath  wasted  all  the  land  at  Peven- 
sey— 

Hath  harried  mine  own  cattle  —  God 
confound  him ! 

I  have  ridden  night  and  day  from 
Pevensey  — 

A  thousand  ships  —  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  — 

Thousands  of  horses,  like  as  many 
lions 

Neighing  and  roaring  as  they  leapt  to 
land — 


Harold.    How   oft  in   coming   hast 

thou  broken  bread  ? 
Thane  from  Pevensey,   Some  thrice, 

or  so. 
Harold,     Bring  not  thy  hoUowness 
On  our  full  feast.    Famine  is  fear, 

were  it  but 
Of  being  starved.     Sit  down,  sit  down, 

and  eat. 
And,  when  again  red-blooded,  speak 

again; 
(Aside.)     The  men  that    guarded 

England  to  the  South 
Were  scatter'd  to   the   harvest.  .  .  . 

No  power  mine 
To  hold   their    force    together.  .  .  . 

Many  are  fallen 
At  Stamford-bridge  .  .  .  the  people 

stupid-sure 
Sleep  like  their  swine  ...  in  South 

and  North  at  once 
I  could  not  be. 

[Aloud.)    Gurth,  Leofwin,  Morcar, 

Edwin ! 
{Pointing  to  the  revellers.)     The  curse 

of  England !  these  are  drown'd 

in  wassail. 
And  cannot  see  the  world  but  thro* 

their  wines ! 
Leave  them  !  and  thee  too,  Aldwyth, 

must  I  leave  — 
Harsh  is  the  news !  hard  is  our  honey- 
moon ! 
Thy  pardon.      (Turning  round  to  his 

attendants.)   Break  the  banquet 

up  ...  Ye  four ! 
And  thou,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black 

news. 
Cram  thy  crop  full,  but  come  when 

thou  art  call'd.     [Exit  Harold. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  — A  Tent  on  a  Mound, 
from  which  can  be  seen  the 
Field  of  Senlac. 

Harold,  sitting  ;  by  him  standing  Hugh 
Margot  the  Monk,  Gurth,  Leof- 
win. 

Harold.  Refer  my  cause,  my  crown 
to  Rome  I .  .  .  The  wolf 
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Muddod  the  brook  and  predetermined 

all. 
Monk, 
Tliou  hast  said  thy  say,  and  had  my 

constant  "^o" 
For  all  but  instant  battle.    I  hear  no 

more. 
Maryof.    Hear  me  again  —  for  the 

last  time.     Arise, 
Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the 

hill, 
Lay  hands  of  full  allegiance  in  thy 

Lord's 
And  crave  his  mercy,  for  the  Holy 

Father 
Hath  given  this  realm  of  England  to 

the  >kOrman. 
Harold.    Ihen   for  the   last  time, 

monk,  1  ask  again 
When  had  the  Lateran  and  the  Holy 

Father 
To  do  with  England's  choice  of  her 

own  king  ? 
Margot.     Earl,   the  first   Christian 

Caesar  drew  to  the  East 
To  leave  the  Pope   dominion  in  the 

West. 
He  gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 

West. 
Harold..  .So !  —  did  he  ?  —  Earl  —  I 

have  a  mind  to  play 
The  William  with  thine  eyesight  and 

thy  tongue. 
Earl — ay — thou  art  but  but  a  messen- 
ger of  William. 
I  am  weary  —  go :  make  me  not  wroth 

with  thee ! 
Margot.   Mock-king,  I  am  the  mes- 
senger of  God, 
His  Norman  Daniel  1    Mene,  Mene, 

Tekel ! 
Is  thy  wrath  Hell,  that  I  should  spare 

to  cry, 
Yon  heaven  is  wroth  with  thee  f    Hear 

me  again ! 
Our  Saints  have  moved  the  Church 

that  moves  the  world. 
And  all  the  Heavens  and  very  God  : 

they  heard  — 
They  know  King  Edward's  promise 

and  thine  —  thine. 


Harold.   Should  they  not  know  free 

England  crowns  herself  ? 
Not  know  that  he  nor  1  had  power  to 

promise  1 
Not  know  that  Edward  cancelled  his 

own  promise  ? 
And  for  ?«//  part  therein  —  Back   to 

that  juggler,  lliising. 

Tell  him  the  ISaints  are  nobler  than  he 

dreams, 
Tell  him  that  God  is  nobler  than  the 

Saints, 
And  tell  him  we  stand  arm'd  on  Senlac 

Hill, 
And  bide  the  doom  of  God. 

Margot.  Hear  it  thro'  me. 

The  realm  for  which  thou  art  forsworn 

is  cursed. 
The  babe  enwomb'd  and  at  the  breast 

is  cursed. 
The  corpse  thou  whelmest  with  thine 

earth  is  cursed, 
The  soul  who  fighteth  on  thy  side  is 

cursed, 
The  seed  thou  sowest  in  thy  field  is 

cursed. 
The  steer  wherewith  thou  plowest  thy 

field  is  cursed, 
The  fowl  that  fleeth  o'er  thy  field  is 

cursed, 
And  thou,  usurper,  liar  — 

Harold.  Out,  beast  monk ! 

[Lining  his  hand  to  strike  him. 
Gurth  stops  the  blow. 
I  ever  hated  monks. 

Margot.  I  am  but  a  voice 

Among  you :  murder,  martyr  me  if  ye 

will  — 
Harold.  Thanks,  Gurth  !    The 

simple,  silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  tonguesters.    (  To 

Margot.)     Get  thee  gone! 
He  means  the  thing  he  says.    See  him 

out  safe ! 
Leo/win.   He  hath  blown  himself  as 

red  as  fire  with  curses. 
An  honest  fool!  Follow  me,  honest  fool, 
But  if  thou  blurt  thy  curse  among  our 

folk, 
I  know  not  —  I  may  give  that  egg- 
bald  head 
The  tap  that  silences. 
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Harold.  See  him  out  safe. 

lEreunt  Leofwin  and  Margot. 

Gurtk.  Thou  hast  lost  thine  even 

temper,  brother  Harold ! 
Harold.    Gurth,   when    I    past    by 

Walthani,  my  foundation 
For  men  who  serve  the  neighbor,  not 

themselves, 
I  cast  me  down  prone,  praying ;  and, 

when  I  rose, 
They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  had 

lean'd 
And  bow'd  above  me;  whether  that 

which  held  it 
Had  weakened,  and  the  Rood  itself 

were  bound 
To  that  necessity  which  binds  us  down; 
Whether  it  bow'd  at  all  but  in  their 

fancy ; 
Or  if  it  bow'd,  whether  it  symbol'd  ruin 
Or  glory,  who  shall  tell?    but  they 

were  sad, 
And  somewhat  saddened  me. 

Gurth.  Yet  if  a  fear. 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  lest  the  strange 

Saints 
By  whom  thou  swarest,  should  have 

power  to  balk 
Thy  puissance  in  this  fight  with  him, 

who  made 
And  heard  thee  swear  —  brother  —  / 

have  not  sworn  — 
If  the  king  fall,  may  not  the  kingdom 

fall? 
But  if  I  fall,  I  fall,  and  thou  art  king ; 
And,  if  I  win,  I  win,  and  thou  art  king ; 
Draw  thou  to  London,  there  make 

strength  to  breast 
Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this  day 

to  me. 
Leofwin  (entering).     And  waste  the 

land  about  thee  as  thou  goest, 
And  be  thy  hand  as  winter  on  the  field. 
To  leave  the  foe  no  forapre. 

Harold.  Noble  Gurth ! 

Best  son  of  Godwin !    If  I  fall,  I  fall  — 
The  doom  of  God  !     How  should  the 

people  fight 
When  the  king  flies  ?     And,  Leofwin, 

art  thou  mad  ? 
How  should   the   King  of    England 

waste  the  fields 


Of  England,  his  own  people?  —  No 

glance  yet 
Of  the  Northumbrian  helmet  on  the 

heath  ? 
Leofwin.  No,  but  a  shoal  of  wives 

upon  the  heath. 
And  someone  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nun 
Vying  a    tress  against    our    golden 

fern. 
Harold,    Vying  a  tear  with  our  cold 

dews,  a  sigh 
With    these    low-moaning    heavens. 

Let  her  be  fetch'd. 
We  have  parted  from  our  wife  without 

reproach, 
Tho*  we  have  dived  thro*  all  her  prac- 
tices ; 
And  that  is  well. 

Leofwin,  I  saw  her  even  now : 

She  hath  not  left  us. 
Harold.     Nought  of  Morcar  then  ? 
Gurth.     Nor  seen,  nor  heard ;  thine, 

Williafti's  or  his  own 
As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows :  belike 

he  watches, 
If  this  war-storm  in  one  of  its  rough 

rolls 
Wash  up  that  old  crown  of  Northum- 
berland. 
Harold.     I    had    married    her  for 

Morcar  —  a  sin  against 
The  truth  of  love.     Evil  for  good,  it 

seems, 
Is  oft  as  childless  of  the  good  as  evil 
For  evil. 
Leofwin.    Good  for  good  hath  borne 

at  times 
A  bastard  false  as  William. 

Harold.  Ay,  if  Wisdom 

Pair'd   not  with   Good.      But   I   am 

somewhat  worn, 
A  snatch  of  sleep  were  like  the  peace 

of  God. 
Gurth,  Leofwin,  go  once  more  about 

the  hill  — 
What  did  the  dead  man  call  it  —  San- 

guelac. 
The  lake  of  blood  ? 

Leofwin.     A  lake  that  dips  in  Wil- 
liam 
As  well  as  Harold. 
Harold.  Like  enough.    I  have  seen 
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Tlie  trenches  dug,  the  palisades  up- 

rear'd 
And  wattled  thick  with  ash  and  wil- 
low-wands ; 
Yea,  wrouglit  at  them  myself.    Go 

round  once  more ; 
See  all  be  sound  and  whole.    No  Nor- 
man horse 
Can  shatter  England,  standing  shield 

by  shield ; 
Tell  that  again  to  all. 

Gurth.  I  will,  good  brother. 

Harold.    Our  guardsman  hath  but 

toil'd  his  hand  and  foot, 

I  hand,  foot,  heart  and  head.     Some 

wine  !     ( One  pours  wine  into  a 

goUet  which  he  hands  to  Harold.) 

Too  much  ! 

What  ?    we  must  use  our  battle-axe 

to-day. 
Our  guardsmen  have  slept  well,  since 
we  came  in  ? 
Leofwin.     Ay,    slept    and    snored. 
Your  second-sighted  man 
That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of 

the  king, 
Misheard    their    snores    for    groans. 

They  are  up  again 
And  chanting  that  old  song  of  Brunan- 

burg 
Where  England  conquered. 

Harold.  That  is  well.    The  Norman, 
Wha.t  is  he  doing  ? 

Leofwin.      Praying  for  Normandy  ; 
Our  scouts  have  heard  the  tinkle  of 
their  bells. 
Harold.    And  our    old    songs   are 
prayers  for  England  too ! 
But  by  all  Saints  — 

Leofwin.    Barring  the  Norman ! 
Harold.  Nay, 

Were    the    great    trumpet    blowing 

doomsday  dawn, 
I  needs  must  rest.    Call  when  the 
Norman  moves  — 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Harold. 
No  horse  —  thousand  of  horses  —  our 

shield  wall  — 
Wall  —  break  it  not  —  break  not  — 
break —  [Sleeps. 

Vision  of  Edward.     Son  Harold,  I 
thy  king,  who  came  before 


To  tell  thee   thou  shouldst  win    at 

Stamford-bridge, 
Come  yet  once  more,  from  where  I  am 

at  peace. 
Because  I  loved  thee  in  my  mortal 

day, 
To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  die  on  Senlac 

hill  — 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  Wulfnoth.    0  brother,  from 

my  ghastly  oubliette 
I  send  my  voice  across  the  narrow 

seas  — 
No    more,    no    more,   dear    brother, 

nevermore  — 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  Tostig,    O  brother,  most 

unbrotherlike  to  me. 
Thou  gavest  thy  voice  against  me  in 

my  life, 
I  give  my  voice  against  thee  from  the 

grave  — 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  Norman  Saints.    O  hapless 

Harold !  King  but  for  an  hour  I 
Thou  swarest  falsely  by  our  blessed 

bones, 
We  give  our  voice  against  thee  out  of 

heaven ! 
Sanguelac!    Sanguelac!   The  arrow! 

the  arrow ! 
Harold    (jstarting    up,   battle-axe    in 

hand).  Away ! 

My  battle-axe  against   your  voices. 

Peace ! 
The  king's  last  word  —  "  the  arrow ! " 

I  shall  die  — 
I  die  for  England  then,  who  lived  for 

England  — 
What  nobler  ?  men  must  die. 
I  cannot  fall  into  a  falser  world  — 
I  have  done  no  man  wrong.     Tostig, 

poor  brother, 
Art  thou  so  anger'd  ? 
Fain  had  I  kept  thine  earldom  in  thy 

hands 
Save  for  thy  wild  and  violent  will 

that  wrench'd 
All  hearts  of  freemen  from  thee.     I 

could  do 
No   other  than  this  way  advise  the 

king 
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Against  the  race  of   Godwin.     Is  it 

possible 
That  mortal  men  should  bear  their 

earthly  heats 
Into  yon  bloodless  world,  and  threaten 

us  thence 
Unschool'd   of    Death?     Thus    then 

thou  art  revenged  — 
I  left  our  England  naked  to  the  South 
To  meet  thee   in  the  North.      The 

Norseman's  raid 
Hath  helpt  the  Norman,  and  the  race 

of  Godwin 
Hath  ruin'd  Godwin.    No  —  our  wak- 
ing thoughts 
Suffer  a  storm  less  shipwreck  in  the 

pools 
Of  sullen  slumber,  and  arise  again 
Disjointed  :     only    dreams  —  where 

mine  own  self 
Takes  part  against  myself !    Why  ? 

for  a  spark 
Of  self-disdain  born  in  me  when   I 

sware 
Falsely  to  him,  the  falser  Norman, 

over 
His  gilded  ark  of  mummy-saints,  by 

whom 
I  knew  not  that  I  sware,  —  not  for  my- 
self— 
For  England  —  yet  not  wholly  — 

(Enter  Edith.) 

Edith,  Edith, 
Get  thou  into  thy  cloister  as  the  king 
Will'd  it:  be  safe:  the  perjury-mon- 

gering  Count 
Hath  made  too  good  an  use  of  Holy 

Church 
To  break  her  close !  There  the  great 

God  of  truth 
Fill  all  thine  hours  with  peace  1  —  A 

lying  devil 
Hath  haunted  me — mine  oath  —  my 

wife  —  I  fain 
Had  made  my  marriage  not  a  lie ;  I 

could  not : 
Thou  art  my  bride !  and  thou  in  after 

years 
Praying  perchance  for  this  poor  soul 

of  mine 


In  cold,  white  cells  beneath  an  icy 

moon  — 
This  memory  to  thee!  —  and  this  to 

England, 
My  legacy  of  war  against  the  Pope 
From   child  to  child,  from  Pope  to 

Pope,  from  age  to  age. 
Till  the  sea  wash  her  level  with  her 

shores, 
Or  till  the  Pope  be  Christ's. 

Enter  Aldwyth. 

Aldwyth   (to  Edith).    Away    from 

him ! 
Edith,    I  will ...  I  have  not  spoken 
to  the  king 
One  word ;  and  one  I  must.  Farewell  I 
[  Going. 
Harold.  Not  yet. 

Stay. 

Edith.    To  what  use  ? 
Harold.    The  king  commands  thee, 
woman ! 

(7o  Aldwyth.) 
Have  thy  two  brethren  sent  their  forces 
inl 
Aldwyth.    Nay,  I  fear  not. 
Harold.    Then  there's  no  force  in 
thee! 
Thou  didst  possess  thyself  of  Edward's 

ear 
To  part  me  from  the  woman  that  I 

loved ! 
Thou  didst  arouse  the  fierce  Northum- 
brians ! 
Thou  hast  been  false  to  England  and 

to  me !  — 
As  ...  in  some  sort ...  I  have  been 

false  to  thee. 
Leave  me.  No  more — Pardon  on  both 
sides  —  go ! 
Aldwyth.  Alas,  my  lord,  Iloved  thee! 
Harold  (bitterh/).  With  a  love 

Passing  thy  love  for  Griffyth !  where- 
fore now 
Obey  my  first  and  last  commandment. 
Go! 
Aldwyth.  O  Harold!  husband!  Shall 

we  meet  again  ? 
Harold.      After  the  battle  — after 
the  battle.    Go. 
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Aldwifth.     I  go.      (Aside.)     That  I 
could  stab  her  standing  there! 
^Exit  Aldwyth. 
Edith.  Alas,  my  lord,  she  loved  thee. 
Harold.  Never!  never! 

Edith.     I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  ! 
Harold.  I  see  it  in  thine. 

And  not  on  thee — nor  England  —  fall 
God's  doom ! 
Edith.    On  thee  ?  on  me.    And  thou 
art  England !     Alfred 
Was  England.    Ethelred  was  nothing. 

England 
Is  but  her  king,  and  thou  art  Harold ! 
Harold.  Edith, 

The  sign  in  heaven  —  the  sudden  blast 

at  sea  — 
My  fatal  oath — the  dead  Saints — the 

dark  dreams  — 
The  Pope's   Anathema  —  the    Holy 

Kood 
That  bow'd  to  me  at  Waltham— Edith, 

if 
I,  the  last  English  king  of  England  — 
Edith.  No, 

First  of  a  line  that  coming  from  the 

people, 
And  chosen  by  the  people  — 

Harold.  And  fighting  for 

And  dying  for  the  people  — 

Edith.  Living !  living  ! 

Harold.     Yea  so,  good  cheer!  thou 
art  Harold,  I  am  Edith  ! 
Look  not  thus  wan  ! 

Edith.     What  matters  how  I  look  ? 
Have  we  not  broken  Wales  and  Norse- 
land  ?  slain, 
Whose  life  was  all  one  battle,  incar- 
nate war. 
Their  giant-king,  a  mightier  man-in- 
arms 
Than  William. 

Harold.    Ay,  my  girl,  no  tricks  in 
him  — 
No  bastard  he !  when  all  was  lost,  he 

yell'd. 
And  bit  his  shield,  and  dash'd  it  on  the 

•         ground. 
And  swaying  his  two-handed  sword 

about  him. 
Two  deaths  at  every  swing,  ran  in  upon 
US 


And  died  so,  and  I  loved  him  as  I  hate 
This  liar  who  made  me  liar.    If  Hate 

can  kill, 
And  Loathing  wield  a  Saxon  battle- 
axe — 
Edith.    Waste  not  thy  might  before 

the  battle ! 
Harold.  No, 

And  thou  must  hence.    Stigand  will 

see  thee  safe, 
And  so  —  Farewell. 

[He  is  going,  but  turns  back: 
The  ring  thou  darest  not  wear, 
I  have  had  it  fashion'd,  see,  to  meet 
my  hand. 
[Harold  shows  the  ring  which  is  on 
his  finger. 
Farewell ! 

[//e  is  going,  but  turns  back  again. 
I  am  as  dead  as  Death  this  day  to  ought 

of  earth's 
Save  William's  death  or  mine. 

Edith.  Thy  death  !  —  to-day  ! 

Is  it  not  thy  birthday  ? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  happy  day  ! 

A  birthday  welcome !  happy  days  and 

many ! 
One  —  tills  !  [ Thei/  embrace. 

Look,  I  will  bear  thy  blessing  into  the 

battle 
And  front  the  doom  of  God. 
Norman  cries  {heard  in  the  distance). 
Ha  Kou !  Ha  Rou  ! 

Enter  Gurth. 
Gurth.    The  Norman  moves ! 
Harold.       Harold  and  Holy  Cross  ! 
[^Exeunt  Harold  and  Gurth. 

Enter  Stigand. 
Stigand.    Our  Church  in  arms — the 

lamb  the  lion  —  not 
Spear  into  pruning-hook  —  the  counter 

way  — 
Cowl,  holm ;   and  crozier,  battle-axe. 

Abbot  Alfwi-r, 
Leofric,  and  all  the  monks  of  Peter- 

boro' 
Strike  for  the  king;  but  I,  old  wretch, 

old  Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  brandish  iron 

—  and  yet 
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j        1  have  a  power  — would  Harold  ask 
me  for  it  — 
I  have  a  power. 

Edith,      Wliat  power,  holy  father  ? 
Stigand,    Power  now  from  Harold 
to  command  thee  hence 
And  see  thee  safe  from  Senlac. 

Edith.  I  remain ! 

Stigand.    Yea,  so  will  I,  daughter, 
until  I  find 
Which  way  the  battle  balance.    I  can 

see  it 
From  where  we  stand  :   and,  live  or 

die,  I  would 
I  were  among  them  ! 

Canons  from  Waltham  (singing  without). 

Salva  patriam 
I  Sancte  Pater, 

Salva  Fili, 
Salva  Spiritus, 
Salva  patriam, 
Sancta  Mater.i 

Edith.    Are  those  the  blessed  angels 
quiring,  father  ? 
I  Stigand.     No,   daughter,    but    the 

I  canons  out  of  Waltham, 

The  king's  foundation,  that  have  fol- 
lowed him. 
Edith.    O  God  of  battles,  make  their 
wall  of  shields 
Firm  as  thy  cliffs,  strengthen  their 
palisades ! 
I       What  is  that  whirring  sound  ? 

Stigand.  The  Norman  arrow  ! 

Edith.    Look  out  upon  the  battle  — 

is  he  safe  ? 
Stigand.      The    king    of    England 
stamls  between  his  banners. 
He  glitters  on  the  crowning  of  the  hill. 
God  save  King  Harold  ! 

Edith.  —  chosen  by  his  people 

And  fighting  for  his  people  1 

Stigand.  There  is  one 

Come  as  Goliath  came  of  yore  —  he 

fiings 
His  brand  in  air  and  catches  it  again, 
He  is  chanting  some  old  warsong. 
Edith.  And  no  David 

1  The  a  throughout  these  I^tin   hymns 
ehould  be  sounded  broad,  »9  in  "  father." 


To  meet  him  ? 

Stigand.    Ay,  there  springs  a  Saxon 

on  him, 
Falls  -—  and  another  falls. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  I 

Stigand.    Lo !  our  good  Gurth  hath 

smitten  him  to  the  death. 
Edith.    So  perish  all  the  enemies  of 

Harold ! 
Canons  {singing). 

Hostis  in  Angliam 

Ruit  praedator, 
lUorum,  Domine, 

Scutum  scindatur! 
Hostis  per  Angliae 

Plagas  bacchatur ; 

Casa  crematur 

Pastor  f  ugatur 

Grex  trucidatur  — 

Stigand.    lUos  trucida,  Domine. 
Edith.  Ay,  good  father. 

Canons  {singing). 

lUorum  scelera 
Poena  sequatur ! 
English  cries.  Harold  and  Holy 

Cross  !     Out!  out! 
Stigand.  Our  javelins 

Answer  their  arrows.    All  the  Nor- 
man foot 
Are  storming  up  the  hill.    The  range 

of  knights 
Sit,  each  a  statue  on  his  horse,  and 
wait. 
English  cries.   Harold  and  God  Al- 
mighty ! 
Norman  cries.   Ha  Rou !  Ha  Rou! 
Canons  (singing). 

Eques  cum  pedite 

PraBpediatur ! 
Illorum  in  lacrymas 

Cruor  fundatur! 
Pereant,  pereant, 
Anglia  precatur. 
Stigand.   Look,  daughter,  look. 
Edith.      Nay,  father,  look  for  met 
Stigand.  Our  axes  lighten  with  a  sin- 
gle flash 
About  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  heads 
And  arms  are  sliver'd  off  and  splin- 
tcr'd  by 
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Their  liglitning  —  and  they  fly  —  the 
Norman  flies. 
Ediih.   iStigand,  O  fatlier,  have  we 

won  the  day  ? 
Stigand.   No,   daughter,   no — they 
fall  behind  the  horse  — 
Their  horse  are  thronging  to  the  bar- 
ricades ; 
I  see  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peter 
Floating  above  their  helmets  —  ha! 
he  is  down ! 
Edith,   He  down  !  Who  down  ? 
Stigand.  The    Norman    Count    is 

down. 
Edith.  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of 

England ! 
Stigand.   No,    no,    he    hath    risen 
again  —  he  bares  his  face  — 
Shouts  something  —  he  points  onward 

—  all  their  horse 
Swallow  the  hill  locust-like,  swarming 
up. 
Ediih.   0  God  of  battles,  make  his 
battle-axe  keen 
As  thine  own  sharp-dividing  justice, 

heavy 
As  thine  own  bolts  that  fall  on  crime- 

f  ul  heads 
Charged  with  the  weight  of  heaven 
where  from  they  fall ! 
Canons  [ainging). 

Jacta  tonitrua 
Deus  bellator ! 

Surgas  e  tenebris, 
Sis  vindicator ! 

Fulmina,  fulmina, 
Deus  vastator ! 

Edith.  O  God  of  battles,  they  are 
three  to  one, 
Make  thou  one  man  as  three  to  roll 
them  down ! 
Canons  {singing). 

Equus  cum  equite 

Dejiciatur ! 
Acies,  Acies 
Prona  sternatur ! 
Dlorum  lanceas 
Frange  Creator ! 

Stigand.  Yea,  yea,  for  how  their 
lances  snap  and  shiver 


Against  the  shifting  blaze  of  Harold's 

axe! 
War-woodman  of  old  Woden,  how  he 

fells 
The  mortal  copse   of  faces!  There! 

And  there ! 
The  horse  and  horseman  cannot  meet 

the  shield, 
The  blow  that  brains  the  horseman 

cleaves  the  horse, 
The  horse  and  horseman  roll  along 

the  hill. 
They  fly  once  more,  they  fly,  the  Nor- 
man flies ! 

Equus  cum  equite 
Praecipitatur. 

Edith.  O  God,  the  God  of  truth  hath 
heard  my  cry. 
Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  them 
to  the  sea ! 

Illorum  scelera 
Poena  sequatur ! 

Stigand.  Truth  !  no ;  a  lie ;  a  trick, 
a  Norman  trick ! 
They  turn  on  the  pursuer,  horse  against 

foot. 
They  murder  all  that  follow. 
Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  I 

Stigand.  Hot-headed  fools — to  burst 
the  wall  of  shields  ! 
They  have  broken  the  commandment 
of  the  king ! 
Ediih.   His   oath  was  broken  —  0 
holy  Norman  Saints, 
Ye  that  now  are  of  heaven,  and  see 

beyond 
Your  Norman  shrines,  pardon  it,  par- 
don it. 
That  he  forsware  himself  for  all  he 

loved, 
Me,  me  and  all !    Look  out  upon  the 
battle ! 
Stigand.   They  thunder  again  upon 
the  barricades. 
My  sight  is  eagle,  but  the  strife  so 

thick  — 
This  is  the  hottest  of  it:  hold,  ash) 
hold,  willow ! 
English  cries.    Out,  out ! 
Norman  cries.  Ha  Roul 
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Stigand,  Ha!  Gurth  hath  leapt  upon 
him 
And  slain  him  :  he  hath  fallen. 

Edith.  And  I  am  heard. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest !  fallen, 

fallen ! 

Stigand,         No,  no,  his  horse  —  he 

mounts  another  —  wields 

His  war-club,  dashes  it  on  Gurth,  and 

Gurth, 
Our  noble  Gurth,  is  down  ! 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Stigand.  And  Leofwin  is  down ! 
Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us ! 

O  Thduthat  knowest,  let  not  my  strong 

prayer 
Be  weaken 'd  in  thy  sight,  because  I 

love 
The  husband  of  another ! 

Norman  cries.       Ha  Rou !  Ha  Rou ! 
Edith.        I  do  not  hear  our  English 

war-cry. 
Stiqand.  No. 

Edith.  Look  out  upon  the  battle  — 

is  he  safe  ? 
Stigand.  He    stands    between    the 
banners  with  the  dead 
80  piled  about  him  he  can  hardly 
move. 
Edith  (takes  up  the  war-cry).   Out! 

out! 
Norman  cries.   Ha  Rou ! 
Edith  (cries  cit).   Harold  and  Holy 

Cross ! 
Norman  cries.  Ha  Rou !  Ha  Rou ! 
Edith.  What  is  that  whirring  sound  ? 
Stigand.   The  Norman  sends  his  ar- 
rows up  to  Heaven, 
They  fall  on  those  within  the  palisade ! 
Edith.  Look  out  upon  the  hill  —  is 

Harold  there  ? 
Stigand.  Sanguelac  —  Sanguelac  — 
the  arrow — the  arrow!  —  away ! 

SCENEIL— Field  op  the  Dead. 
Night. 

Aldwyth  and  Edith. 
Aldwyth.  0  Edith,  art  thou  here  "^ 
6  Harold,  Harold  — 
Our  Harold  —  we  shall  never  see  him 
more. 


Edith.   For  there  was  more  than  sis- 
ter in  my  kiss. 
And  so  the  saints  were  wroth.    I  can- 
not love  them, 
For  they  are  Norman  saints  —  and  yet 

I  should  — 
They  are  so  much  holier  than  their 

harlot's  son 
With  whom  they  play'd  their  game 
against  the  king  ! 
Aldwyth.  The    king   is    slain,    the 

kingdom  overthrown ! 
Edith.  No  matter  ! 
Aldwyth.       How  no  matter,  Harold 
slain  ?  — 
I  cannol  find  his  body.    O  help  me 
thou! 

0  Edith,  if  I  ever  wrought   against 

thee. 
Forgive  me  thou,  and  help  me  here  ! 
Edith.  No  matter ! 

Aldwyth.  Not  help  me,  nor  forgive 

me? 
Edith.  So  thou  saidest. 

Aldwyth.   I  say  it  now,  forgive  me  ! 
Edith.  Cross  me  not ! 

1  am  seeking  one  who  wedded  me  in 

secret. 
Whisper !  God's  angels  only  know  it. 

Ha! 
What  art  thou  doing  here  among  the 

dead? 
They  are  stripping  the  dead  bodies 

naked  yonder, 
And  thou  art  come  to  rob  them  of 
their  rings ! 
Aldwyth.   O  Edith,   Edith,  I  have 
lost  both  crown 
And  husband. 
Edith.  So  have  L 

Aldwyth.  I  tell  thiee,  girl, 

I  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold. 

Edith.  And  I  mine  ! 

The  Holy  Father  strangled  him  with 

a  hair 
Of  Peter,  and  his  brother  Tostig  helpt ; 
The  wicked  sister  clapt  her  hands  and 

laugh'd ; 
Then  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 

Aldwyth.  Edith,  Edith  — 

Edith.  What  was  he  like,  this  hus- 
band ?  like  to  thee  ^ 
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Call  not  for  help  from  me.     I  knew 

him  not. 
He  lies  not  here :  not  close  beside  the 

standard. 
Here  fell  the  truest,  manliest  hearts 

of  England. 
Go  further  hence  and  find  him. 
Aldwyth.  She  is  crazed  ! 

Edith.   That  doth  not  matter  either. 

Lower  the  light. 
He  must  be  here. 

Enter  two  Canons,  Osgod  and 
Athelric,  with  torches.  Thetf 
turn  over  the  dead  bodies  and 
examine  them  as  they  pass. 

Osgod.  1  think  that  this  is  Thurkill. 
Athe/ric.   More  likely  Godric. 
Osgod.  1  am  sure  this  body 

Is  A  If  wig,  the  king's  uncle. 

Athelric.  So  it  is  ! 

No,  no  —  brave  Gurth,  one  gash  from 
brow  to  knee ! 
Osgod.  And  here  is  Leofwin. 
Edith,  And  here  is  Fe.' 

Aidivf/th,   Harold  ?  Oh  no —  nay,  if 
it  were  —  my  God, 
They  have  so  maim'd  and  murder'd 

all  his  face 
There  is  no  man  can  swear  to  him. 

Edith.  But  one  woman  ! 

Look  you,  we  never  mean  to  part  again. 
I  have  found  him,  I  am  happy. 
Was  there  not  someone  ask'd  me  for 

forgiveness  '^ 
I  yield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
Of  this  dead  King,  who  never  bore 
revenge. 

Enter  Count  William  and  William 

Ma  LET. 

William.  Who  be  these  women  1 
And  what  body  is  this  ? 

Edith.    Harold,  thy  better! 

William.      Ay,  and  what  art  thou  ? 

Edith.   His  wife! 

Malet.  Not  true,  my  girl,  here  is  the 
Queen  I  [Pointing  out  Aldwyth. 

William  (to  Aldwyth).  Wast  thou 
his  Queen  i 

Aldwyth,  I  was  the  Queen  of  Wales. 


William,   Why    then    of   England. 

Madam,  fear  us  not. 
(To   Malet.)     Ivnowest    thou    tliis 

other  ? 
Malet.        When  I  visited  England, 
Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  secret 

—  some  — 
Well  —  some  believed  she    was    his 
paramour. 
Edith.   Norman,  thou  liest !  liars  all 
of  you, 
Your  Saints  and  all !   /  am  his  wife ! 

and  she  — 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring! 
\_She  draws  it  off  the  Jinger  q/*  Harold. 
I  lost  it  somehow — > 
I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was 

wild. 
That  bred  the  doubt !  but  I  am  wiser 

now  .  .  . 
I  am  too  wise  .  .  .  Will  none  among 

you  all 
Bear  me  true  witness  —  only  for  this 

once  — 
That  1  have  found  it  here  again  ? 

[She  puts  it  on. 

And  thou. 

Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore. 

[Falls  on  the  body  and  dies. 

William.    Death!  —  and  enough  of 

death  for  this  one  day. 

The  day  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  the  day, 

My  day  when  1  was  born. 

Malet.  And  this  dead  king's; 

Who,    king    or    not,    hath    kinglike 

fought  and  fallen, 
His  birthday,  too.     It  seems  but  yes- 

ter-even 
I  held  it  with  him  in  his  English  halls. 
His  day,  with  all  his  rooftree  ringing 

"Harold," 
Before  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  Guy  ; 
When  all  men  counted  Harold  would 

be  king, 
And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

William.        Thou  art  half  English. 
Take  them  away  ! 

Malet,  I  vow  to  build  a  church  to  God 
Here  on  the  hill  of  battle ;  let   our 

high  altar 
Stand  where  their  standard  fell  .  .  . 
where  these  two  lie. 
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Take  them  away,  I  do  not  love  to  see 

them. 
Pluck  the  dead  woman  ofif  the  dead 

man,  Malet ! 
Malet.   Faster   than  ivy.     Must   I 

hack  her  arms  off  1 
How  shall  1  part  them  i 

William.  Leave  them.  Let  them  be! 
Bury  him  and  his  paramour  together. 
He  that  was  false  in  oath  to  me,  it 

seems 
Was  false  to  his  own  wife.    We  will 

not  give  him 
A  Christian  burial :  yet  he  was  a  war- 
rior, 
And    wise,    yea    truthful,    till    that 

blighted  vow 
Which  God  avenged  to-day. 
Wrap  them  together  in  a  purple  cloak 
And  lay  them  both  upon  the  waste 

sea-sliore 
At  Hastings,  there  to  guard  the  land 

for  which 
He  did  forswear  himself  —  a  warrior 

—  ay, 
And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  for  us, 
And  that  the  false  Northumbrian  held 

aloof, 
And  save  for  that  chance  arrow  which 

the  Saints 
Sharpen'd  and  sent   against   him  — 

who  can  tell  1  — 


Three  horses  had  I  slain  beneath  me : 

twice 
I  thought  that  all  was  lost.    Since  I 

knew  battle, 
And  that    was   from    my   boyhood, 

never  yet  — 
No,  by  the  splendor  of  God  —  have  1 

fought  men 
Like  Harold  and  his  brethren,  and  his 

guard 
Of  English.  Every  man  about  his  kin^^ 
Fell  where  he  stood.    They  loved  him: 

and,  pray  God 
My  Normans  may  but  move  as  true 

with  me 
To  the  door  of  death.    Of  one  self* 

stock  at  first, 
Make  them  again  one  people  —  Nor- 
man, English ; 
And    English,   Norman;   we    should 

have  a  hand 
To  grasp  the  world  with,  and  a  foot 

to  stamp  it  .  .  . 
Flat.    Praise  the  Saints.    It  is  over. 

No  more  blood ! 
I  am  king  of  England,  so  they  thwart 

me  not, 
And  I  will  rule  according  to  their  laws. 
(To  Aldwyth.)     Madam,  we  will  en- 
treat thee  with  all  honor. 
Aldivf/th.     My  punishment  is  more 

t^han  1  can  bear. 
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Stnorix,  an  ex-Tetrarch, 
SiNNATUS,  a  Tetrarck. 
Attendant. 
Boy. 


DRAMATIS   PERSOKJB, 

GALATIANB. 
Maid. 


Phoebe. 

Gamma,  wife  of  Sinnatus,  afterwards 
Priestess  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis. 


ROMANS. 


Antonius,  a  Roman  General, 

FUBLIUS. 


AGT  I. 

SCENE    I.  —  Distant   View   of   a 
GiTY  OF  Galatia.    Afternoon. 

As  thecurtain  rises.  Priestesses  are  heard 
singing  in  the  Temple.  Boy  discov- 
ered on  a  pathway  among  Rocks  pick- 
ing grapes.  A  party  of  Roman 
Soldiers,  ^Morc^in^'  a  prisoner  in  chains, 
come  down  the  pathway  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Synorix  (looking  round).     Sing- 
ing ceases. 

Synorix.    Pine,   beech   and    plane, 

oak,  walnut,  apricot, 
Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bower- 

ing  in 
The  city  where  she  dwells.     She  past 

me  here 
Three  years  ago  when  I  was  flying 

from 
My   Tetrarchy  to  Rome.     I   almost 

touch'd  her  — 
A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  music 
Among  her  maidens  to  this  Temple  — 

O  Gods  1 
She  is  my  fate — else  wherefore  has 

my  fate 


Nobleman. 
Messenger. 

Brought  me  again  to  her  own  city  1  — 

married 
Since — married  Sinnatus,  the  Tetrarch 

here  — 
But  if  he  be  conspirator,  Rome  will 

chain, 
Or  slay  him.    I  may  trust  to  gain  her 

then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarchy  re- 
stored 
By  Rome,  our  mistress,  grateful  that 

I  show'd  her 
The  weakness  and  the  dissonance  of 

our  clans, 
And    how    to    crush    them    easily. 

Wretched  race ! 
And  once  I  wished  to  scourge  them  to 

the  bones. 
But  in  this  narrow  breathing-time  of 

life 
Is  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  worth 

the  while, 
If  once  our  ends  are  gain*d  ?  and  now 

this  cup  — 
I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  woman. 
IBrings  out  a  cup  and  scroll  from 

under  his  cloak. 
What  have  I  written  to  herl 
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[Reading  the  scroll. 
"  To  the  admired  Camma,  wife  of 
Sinnatus,  the  Tetrarch,  one  who  years 
ago,  himself  an  adorer  of  our  great 
goddess,  Artemis,  beheld  you  afar  off 
worshipping  in  her  Temple,  and  loved 
you  for  it,  sends  you  this  cup  rescued 
from  the  burning  of  one  of  her  shrines 
in  a  city  thro'  which  he  past  with  the 
Roman  army  :  it  is  the  cup  we  use  in 
our  marriages.  Receive  it  from  one 
who  cannot  at  present  write  himself 
other  than 

"A  Galatian  serving  by  force 
IN  THE  Roman  Legion." 
[  Turns  and  looks  up  to  hoy. 
Boy,  dost  thou  know  the  house  of  Sin- 
natus ? 
'  Boy.  These  grapes  are  for  the  house 

of  Sinnatus  — 
Close  to  the  Temple. 
Synorix.   Yonder? 
Boy.   Yes. 

Synorix  (Aside).  That  I 

With  all  my  range  of  women  should 

yet  shun 
To  meet  her  face  to  face  at  once! 
My  boy, 

{_Boy  comes  down  rocks  to  him. 
Take  thou  this  letter  and  this  cup  to 

Camma, 
The  wife  of  Sinnatus. 

Boy.  Going  or  gone  to-day 

To  hunt  with  Sinnatus. 

Synorix.  That  matters  not. 

Take  thou  this  cup  and  leave  it  at  her 
doors. 
[Gives  the  cup  and  scroll  to  the  boy. 
Boy.   I  will,  my  lord. 


1^; 


'akes  his  basket  of  grapes  and  exit. 

Enter  Antonius. 
Antonius  (meeting  the  Boy  as  he  goes 
out).  Why,  whither  runs 

the  boy  ? 
Is  that  the  cup  you  rescued  from  the 
fire? 
Synorix.   I   send  it  to  the  wife  of 
Sinnatus, 
One  half  besotted  in  religious  rites. 
You  come  here  with  your  soldiers  to 
enforce 


The    long-withholden    tribute  :     you 

suspect 
This  Sinnatus  of  playing  patriotism, 
Which  in  your  sense  is  treason.    You 

have  yet 
No  proof  against  him  :  now  this  pious 

cup 
Is  passport  to  their  house,  and  open 

arms 
To  him  who  gave  it ;  and  once  there 

I  warrant 
I  worm  thro'  all  their  windings. 

Antonius,  If  you  prosper, 

Our  Senate,  wearied  of  their  tetrarchies, 
Their  quarrels  with  themselves,  their 

spites  at  Rome, 
Is  like  enough  to  cancel  them,  and 

throne 
One  king  above  them  all,  who  shall 

be  true 
To  the  Roman  :  and  from  what  I  heard 

in  Rome, 
This  tributary  crown  may  fall  to  you. 
Synorix.  The  king,  the  crown !  their 
talk  in  Rome  ?  is  it  so  ? 

[Antonius  nods. 
Well  —  I  shall  serve  Galatia  taking  it. 
And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be  to 

Rome 
More  faithful  than  a  Roman. 

[Turns  and  sees  Camma  coming. 
Stand  aside. 
Stand  aside  ;  here  she  comes  ! 

[  Watching  Camma  as  she  enters 
with  her  Maid. 
Camma  (to  Maid.)  Where  is  he, girl? 
Maid.  You  know  the  waterfall 

That  in  the  summer  keeps  the  moun- 
tain side. 
But  after  rain  o'erleaps  a  jutting  rock 
And  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 

Camma.  The  stag  is  there  ? 

Maid.  Seen  in  the  thicket  at  the 
bottom  there 
But  yester-even. 

Camma.     Good  then,  we  will  climb 

The  mountain  opposite  and  watch  the 

chase. 

[  They  descend  the  rocks  and  exeunt. 

Synorix  (watching  her.  Aside.).   The 

bust  of  Juno  and  the  brows  and 

eyes 
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Of  Venus;  faceandforniuntnatchable! 
Antonitts.    W  hy  do  you  look  at  her 

80  lingeriiigly  ? 
Synuiix.     lo    see    if    years    have 

clianged  her. 
Antonius  {sunasiically).    Love  her, 

do  you  ? 
Sifnonx.   1  envied   Sinnatus  when 

he  married  iier. 
Antonius,   SSlie  knows  it  ?    Ha! 
Synorix,         IShe  —  no,  nor  ev'n  my 

face. 
Antonius.  Nor  Sinnatus  either  ? 
ISynorix,  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antonius.     Hot-blooded !       I    have 
heard  tliem  say  in  Kome, 
That  your  own  people  cast  you  from 

their  bounds. 
From  some  unprincely  violence  to  a 

woman, 
As  Rome  did  Tarquin. 

Synonx.  \Vell,  if  this  were  so, 

I  here  return  like  Tarquin  —  for  a 
crown. 
Antonius.  And    may  be  foii'd   like 
Tarquin,  if  you  follow 
Not  the  dry  light  of  Home's  straight- 
going  polivy, 
But  the  fool-tire  of  love  or  lust,  which 

well 
May  make  you  lose   yourself,  may 

even  drown  you 
In  the  good  regard  of  Rome. 

Synorix,  Tut  —  fear  me  not ; 

I  ever  had  my  victories  among  women. 
1  am  most  true  to  Home. 

Antonius  (asicfe).      1  hate  the  man  ! 
What  filthy   tools  our  Senate  works 

with !     Still 

I  must  obey  them.  (Aloud.)   Fare  you 

well.  IGoiny. 

Synorix.  Farewell ! 

Antonius  (stopping).    A  moment!  If 

you  track  this  Sinnatus 

In  any  treason,  1  give  you  here  an 

order  [Produits  a  paper. 

To  seize  upon  him.     Let  me  sign  it. 

(iSi(/ns  1 1.)     There 
"Antonius     leader    of     the    Roman 
Legion." 
[i/a«e/»  the  paper  to  Synorix.  Goes 
up  pathway  and  exit. 


Synonx.  Woman  again !  —  but  I  am 

wiser  now. 
No  rushing  on  the  game  —  the  net,— 

the  net. 
[^Skouts  of"  Sinnatus!  Sinnatus!" 

Then  horn, 
{Lookiny  off  staye.)  He  comes,  a  rough, 

bluit,  simple-looking  fellow. 
If  we  may  judge  the  kernel  by  the  husk. 
Not  one  to  keep  a  woman's  fealty  when 
Assailed  by  Craft  and  Love.     I'll  join 

with  him: 
I  may  reap  something  from  him  — 

come  upon  her 
Again,  perhaps,  to-day  —  her.     Who 

are  with  him  ? 
I  see  no  face  that  knows  me.     Shall 

I  risk  it .' 
I  am  a  Roman  now,  they  dare  not 

touch  me. 
I  will. 

Enter  Sinnatus,  Huntsmen  and 
hounds. 
Fair  Sir,  a  happy  day  to  you ! 
You  reck  but  httle  of  the  Roman  here. 
While  you  can  take  your  pastime  in 
the  woods. 
Sinnatus.    Ay,  ay,  why  not  ?    What 

would  you  with  me,  man  ? 
Synorix.    1  am  a  life-long  lover  of 
the  chase. 
And   tho'  a  stranger  fain  would  be 

allow'd 
To  join  the  hunt. 

Sinnatus.     Your  name  ? 
Synorix.     Strato,  my  name. 
Sinnatus.    No  Roman  name  ? 
Synorix.    A  Greek,  my  lord;    you 
know 
That  we  Galatians  are  both  Greek 
and  GauL 

[Shouts  and  horns  in  the  distance. 
Sinnalus.  Hillo,  the  stag!  (To 
Synorix.)  What,  you  are  all 
unfurmsh'd  ? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrows  —  follow 
—  follow. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Huntsmen. 
Synorix.    Slowly  but  surely  —  till 
1  see  my  way. 
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It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyond 
Our  expectation,  that  amazes  us. 

\^Disiant  shouts  and  horns. 
Hillo !     Hillo ! 

lExit  Synorix.     Shouts  and  horns. 


SCENE  II.  —  A  Room  in  the  Te- 
trarch's  House. 

Frescoed  figures  on  the  wall.  Evening. 
Moonlight  outside.  A  couch  with 
cushions  on  it.  A  small  table  with 
flagon  of  ivinCy  cupSy  plate  of  grapes , 
etc.y  also  the  cup  of  Scene  I.  A  chair 
with  drapery  on  it. 

Gamma   enters  and  opens  curtains  of 
window. 

Camma.    No    Sinnatus    yet  —  and 
there  the  rising  moon. 
[^Takes  up  a  cithern   and   sits   on 
conch.     Pla'/s  and  sings. 
•*  Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam, 

Moon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold, 

Moon   bring   him    home,   bring    iiim 

home 

Safe  from  the  dark  and  the  cold, 

Home,  sweet  home,  bring  him  home, 

Home  with  the  flojk  to  the  fold  — 

Safe  from  the  wolf  " 

{Listening.)    Is  he  coming?    I  thought 

I  heard 
\  footstep.     No  not  yet.    They  say 

that  Rome 
Sprang  from  a  wolf.    I  fear  my  dear 

lord  mixt 
With   some   conspiracy   against    the 

wolf. 
This  mountain  shepherd  never  dream'd 

of  Rome. 
( Sings. )     "  Safe  from  the  wolf  to  the 

fold" 

And    that   great  break   of   precipice 

that  runs 
Thro'    all    the  wood,   where    twenty 

years  ago 
Huntsman,  and  hound,  and  deer  were 

all  neck-broken  1 
Nay,  here  he  comes. 


Enter  Sinnatus  followed  by  Synorix. 

Sinnatus  {angrily).     I  tell  thee,  my 
good  fellow. 
My  arrow  struck  the  stag. 

Synorix.  But  was  it  so  1 

Nay,  you  were  further  off:  besides 

the  wind 
Went  with  my  arrow. 
Sinnatus.      I  am  sure  T  struck  him. 
Synorix.     And  I  am  just  as  sure, 
my  lord,  /  struck  him. 
{Aside.)      And   I    may   strike    your 
game  when  you  are  gone. 
Camma.   Come,  come,  we  will  not 
quarrel  about  the  stag. 
I  have  had  a  weary  day  in  wc,tching 

you. 
Yours  must  have  been  a  wearier.    Sit 

and  eat. 
And  take  a  hunter's  vengeance  on  the 
meats. 
Sinnatus.   No,  no  —  we  have  eaten 

—  we  are  heated.     Wine  I 
Camma.    Who  is  our  guest  ? 
Sinnatus.   Strato  he  calls  himself. 
[Camma  offers  wine  to  Synorix, 
while  Sinnatus  helps  himself.] 
Sinnatus.   I  pledge  you,  Strato. 

[Drinks. 
Synorix,   And  I  you,  my  lord. 

[Drinks. 
Sinnatus  {seeing  the  cup  sent  to  Cam- 
ma).   What's  here  ? 
Camma.   A  strange  gift  sent  to  me 
to-day. 
A  sacred  cup  saved  from  a  blazing 

shrine 
Of  our  great  Goddess,  in  some  city 

where 
Antonius  past.     I  had  believed  that 

Rome 
Made  war  upon  the  peoples  not  the 
Gods. 
Synorix.   Most    like   the   city   rose 
against  AntoniuS, 
Whereon  he  fired  it,  and  the  sacred 

shrine 
By  chance  was  burnt  along  with  it. 

Sinnatus.  Had  you  then 

No  message  with  the  cup  'i 
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Comma.   Why,  yes,  see  here. 

{Gives  him  the  scroll. 

Sinnatus  {reads).  "  To  the  admired 
Camma,  —  beheld  you  afar  off  — 
loved  you  —  sends  you  tliis  cup  — 
the  cup  we  use  in  our  marriages 
—  cannot  at  preseni:  write  himself 
other  than 

"  A  Galatian  serving  by  force 
IN  THE  Roman  Legion." 

Serving  by  force !     Were  there  no 
boughs  to  hang  on. 

Rivers  to  drown  in  ?    Serve  by  force  ? 
No  force 

Could  make  me  serve  by  force. 

Synorix.  How  then,  my  lord  ? 

The  Roman  is  encampt  without  your 
city  — 

The  force  of  Rome  a  thousand-fold 
our  own. 

Must  all  G alalia  hang  or  drown  her- 
self ? 

And  you  a  Prince 'and  Tetrarch  in  this 

province 

Sinnatus.    Province! 

Synorix.    Well,  well,  they  call  it  so 

in  Rome. 
Sinnatus  {angrily).   Province! 
Synorix.   A  noble  anger !  but  An- 
tonius 

To-morrow  will  demand  your  tribute 
—  you, 

Can  you  make  war  ?     Have  you  al- 
liances ■? 

Bithynia,  Pontus,  Paphlagonia  '^ 

We  have  had  our  leagues  of  old  with 
Eastern  kings. 

There  is  my  hand  —  if  such  a  league 
there  be. 

What  will  you  do  '^ 
Sinnatus.      Not  set  myself  abroach 

And  run  my  mind  out  to  a  random 
guest 

Who  join'd  me  in  the  hunt.    You  saw 
my  hounds 

True  to  the  scent ;  and  we  have  two- 
legged  dogs 

Among  us  who  can  smell  a  true  oc- 
casion. 

And  when  to  bark  and  how. 
Synorix.      My  good  Lord  Sinnatus, 


I  once  was  at  the  hunting  of  a  lion. 
Roused  by  the  clamor  of  the  chase  he 

woke. 
Came  to  the  front  of  the  wood  —  his 

monarch  mane 
Bristled  about  his   quick  ears  —  he 

stood  there 
Staring  upon  the  hunter.     A  score  of 

dogs 
Gnaw'd  at  his  ankles :  at  the  last  lie 

felt 
The  trouble  of  his  feet,  put  forth  one 

paw, 
Slew  four,  and  knew  it  not,  and  so  re- 

main'd 
Staring  upon  the  hunter:    and   this 

Rome 
Will  crush  you  if  you  wrestle  with 

her;  then 
Save  for  some  slight  report  in  her 

own  Senate 
Scarce  know  what  she  has  done. 

(Aside.)  Would  I  could  move  him, 
Provoke  him  any  way  !  (Aloud.)    The 

Lady  Camma, 
Wise  I  am  sure  as  she  is  beautiful, 
Will  close  with  me  that  to  submit  at 

once 
Is  better  than  a  whoU^'-hopeless  war. 
Our  gallant  citizens  murder'd   all  in 

vain. 
Son,  husband,  brother  gash'd  to  death 

in  vain. 
And   the   small   state    more    cruelly 

trampled  on 
Than  had  she  never  moved. 

Camma.  Sir,  I  had  once 

A  boy  who  died  a  babe ;  but  were  he 

living 
And  grown  to  man  and  Sinnatus  wilPd 

it,  I 
Would  set  him  in  the  front  rank  of 

the  fight 
With  scarce  a  pang.     {Rises.)     Sir,  if 

a  state  submit 
At  once,  she  may  be  blotted  out  at  once 
And   swallowM    in    the    conqueror's 

chronicle. 
Whereas  in  wars  of  freedom  and  de- 
fence 
The  glory  and  grief  of  battle  won  or 

lost 
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{Solders  a  race  together  —  yea  —  tho* 

they  fail, 
The  names  of  those  who  fought  and 

fell  are  like 
A  hank'd-up    fire    that    flashes    out 

again 
From  century  to  century,  and  at  last 
May  lead  them  on  to  victory  —  I  hope 

80  — 

Like  phantoms  of  the  Gods. 
Sinnatus.  Well  spoken,  wife. 

Synorix  (bowing).   Madam,  so  well  I 

yield. 
Sinnatus.  I  should  not  wonder 

If  Synorix,  who  has  dwelt  three  years 

in  Rome 
And  wrought   his   worst  against  his 

native  land, 
Returns  with  this  Antonius. 

Synorix.  What  is  Synorix  ? 

Sinnatus.   Galatian,  and  not  know  ? 
This  Synorix. 
Was  Tetrarch  here,  and  tyrant  also  — 

did 
Dishonor  to  our  wives. 

Synorix.       Perhaps  you  judge  him 
With  feeble  charity :  being  as  you  tell 

me 
Tetrarch,  there  might  be  willing  wives 

enough 
To  feel  dishonor,  honor. 

Camnia.  Do  not  say  so. 

I  know  of  no  such  wives  in  all  Ga- 

latia. 
There  may  be  courtesans  for  aught  I 

know 
Whose  life  is  one  dishonor. 

Enter  Attendant. 

Attendant  (aside).  My  lord,  the  men! 

Sinnatus  (aside).  Our  anti-Roman 
faction  ? 

Attendant  (aside).      Ay,  my  lord. 

Synorix  (overhearing).  (Aside.)  I 
have  enough  —  their  anti-Ro- 
man faction. 

Sinnatus   (aloud).   Some  friends  of 

mine    would    speak    with    me 

without. 

ITou,  Strato,  make  good  cheer  till  I 

return.  [Exit, 


Synorix.  I  have  much   to  say,  no 
time  to  say  it  in. 
First,  lady,  know    myself    am    that 

Galatian 
Who  sent  the  cup. 

Camma.  1  thank  you  from  my  heart. 

Synorix.   Then  that  I  serve    with 

Rome  to  serve  Galatia. 

Thatis  my  secret:  keep  it,  oryousellme 

To  torment  and  to  death .  [  Coming  closer. 

For  your  ear  only  — 

I  love  you  —  for  your  love  to  the 

great  Goddess. 
The  Romans  sent  me  here  a  spy  upon 

you. 
To  draw  you  and  your  husband  to  your 

doom, 
rd  sooner  die  than  do  it. 

[  Takes  out  paper  given  him  by  An- 
tonius. 

This  paper  signed 
Antonius  —  will  you  take  it,  read  it  ? 
there ! 
Camma  {reads).   "  You  are  to  seize 

on  Sinnatus,  —  if  —  " 
Synorix  (snatches  paper).   No  more. 
What  follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes.    O 

Camma, 
Rome    has  a    glimpse  of    this    con- 
spiracy ; 
Rome  never  yet    hath    spar'd    con- 
spirator. 
Horrible !  flaying,  scourging,  crucify- 
ing— 
Camma.  I  am  tender  enough.  Why 

do  you  practise  on  me  ? 
Synorix.   Why  should  I  practise  on 
you  ?     How  you  wrong  me ! 
I  am  sure  of  being  every  way  malign'd. 
And  if  you  should  betray  me  to  your 
husband  — 
Camma.  Will  you  betray  him  by 

this  order  ? 
Synorix.  See, 

I  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  never  dream'd 
Of  acting  on  it.  [  Tears  the  paper. 

Camma.   I  owe  you  thanks  for  ever. 
Synorix.   Hath  Sinnatus  never  told 

you  of  this  plot  ? 
Camma.    What  plot  ? 
Synorix,  A  child's  sand-castle  oa 
the  beach 
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Fop  the  next  wave — all  seen,  —  all 

calculated, 
All  known  by  Home.    No  chance  for 

Sinnatus. 
Camma.  Why,  said  you  not  as  much 

to  my  brave  Sinnatus  ? 
Synorix.   Brave  —  ay  —  too   brave, 

too  over-confident. 
Too  like  to  ruin  himself,  and  you,  and 

me! 
Who  else,  with  this  black  thunderbolt 

of  Rome 
Above  him,  would  have  chased  the 

stag  to-day 
In  the  full  face  of  all   the  Roman 

camp? 
A  miracle  that  they  let  him   home 

again, 
Not  caught,  maim'd,  blinded  him. 

[Camma  shudders. 

(Aside.)  I  have  made  her  tremble. 

{Aloud.)  I  know  they  mean  to  torture 

him  to  death. 
1  dare  not  tell  him  how  I  came  to 

know  it ; 
1  durst  not  trust  him  with  —  my  serv- 
ing Rome 
To  serve  Galatia :  you  heard  him  on 

the  letter. 
Not  say  as  much  ?     I  all  but  said  as 

much. 
I  am  sure  I  told  him  that  his  plot  was 

folly. 
I  say  it  to  you — you  are  wiser  —  Rome 

knows  all, 
But  you  know  not  the  savagery  of 
Rome. 
Camma.   0  —  have  you  power  with 

Rome  ?  use  it  for  him  ! 
Synorix.  Alas !  I  have  no  such  power 

with  Rome.    All  that 
Lies  with  Antonius. 

[As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 

Comes  over  to  her. 

He  will  pass  to-morrow 
In  the  gray  dawn  before  the  Temple 

doors. 
You  have  beauty,  —  O  great  beauty, 

—  and  Antonius, 
So  gracious  toward  women,  never  yet 
Flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.    Plead 

to  him, 


I  am  sure  you  will  prevail. 

Camma.  Still  —  I  should  tell 

My  husband. 
Synorix.     Will  he  let  you  plead  for 
him 
To  a  Roman  ? 

Camma.        I  fear  not. 
Synorix.  Then  do  not  tell  him.        , 

Or  tell  him,  if  you  will,  when  you  re- 
turn. 
When  you  have  charm'd  our  general 

into  mercy. 
And  all  is  safe  again.    O  dearest  lady, 
[Murmurs  of  "  S^^norix !  Synorix !" 
heard  outside. 
Think, —  torture, —  death, —  and  come. 
Camma.  I  will,  1  will. 

And  I  will  not  betray  you. 

Synorix  {aside.  As  Sinnatus  enters.). 
Stand  apart. 

Enter  Sinnatus  and  Attendant. 
Sinnatus.   Thou  art  that  Synorix! 
One  whom  thou  hast  wrong'd 
Without  there,  knew  thee  with   An- 
tonius. 
They  howl  for  thee,  to  rend  thee  head 
from  limb. 
Synorix.    I  am  much   malign'd.     I 

thought  to  serve  Galatia. 
Sinnatus.  Serve  thyself  first,  villain  ! 
They  shall  not  harm 
My  guest  within  my  house.     There  ! 
(points  to  door)  there !  this  door 
Opens  upon  the  forest!    Out,  begone ! 
Henceforth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 
Synorix.    However    I    thank    thee 
{draws  his   sword) ;   thou    hast 
saved  my  life.  .   [Exit. 

Sinnatus  (to  Attendant).  Return  and 
tell  them  Synorix  is  not  here. 
[Exit  Attendant. 
What  did  that  villain  Synorix  say  to 
you? 
Camma.   Is  he  —  that  —  Synorix  ? 
Sinnatus.     Wherefore   should    you 
doubt  it  ? 
One  of  the  men  there  knew  him. 

Camma.  Only  one, 

And  he  perhaps  mistaken  in  the  face. 
Sinnatus.    Come,  come,   could   he 
deny  it  ?     What  did  he  say  ? 
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Camma.   What  should  he  say  ? 
Sinnatus,    What  should  he  say,  my 
wife ! 
He  should  say  this,  that  being  Tetrarch 

once 
His  own  true  people  cast  him  from 

their  doors 
Like  a  base  coin. 

Camma.        Not  kindly  to  them  ? 
Sinnatus.  Kindly  ? 

O  the  most  kindly  Prince  in  all  the 

world  ! 
Would  clap  his  honest  citizens  on  the 

back, 
Bandy  their  own  rude  jests  with  them, 

be  curious 
A^bout  the  welfare  of  their  babes,  their 

wives, 
0   ay  —  their    wives  —  their    wives. 

What  should  he  say  1 
He   should  say  nothing  to  my  wife 

if  I 
Were  by  to  throttle  him  !    He  steep'd 

himself 
In  all  the  lust  of  Rome.     How  Should 

i/ou  guess 
What  manner  of  beast  it  is  ? 

Camma.  Yet  he  seem'd  kindly. 

And  said  he  loathed  the  cruelties  that 

Rome 
Wrought  on  her  vassals. 

Sinnatus.  Did  he,  honest  man  ? 

Camma.  And  you,  that  seldom  brook 

the  stranger  here. 

Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  with  you 

to-day. 

Sinnatus.   I  warrant  you  now,   he 

said  he  struck  the  stag. 
Camma.   Why  no,  he  never  touch'd 

upon  the  stag. 
Sinnatus,   Why  so  I  said,  my  arrow. 
Well,  to  sleep. 

[  Goes  to  close  door. 
Camma.  Nay,  close  not  yet  the  door 
upon  a  night 
That  looks  half  day. 

Sinnatus.   True;   and    my    friends 
may  spy  him 
And  slay  him  as  he  runs. 

Camma.  He  is  gone  already. 

Oh  look, — yon  grove  upon  the  moun- 
tain, —  white 


In  the  sweet  moon  as  with  a  lovelier 

snow ! 
But  what  a  blotch  of  blackness  under- 
neath ! 
Sinnatus,  you  remember  —  yea,  you 

must. 
That  there  three  years  ago  —  the  vast 

vine-bowers 
Ran  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  and 

dropt 
Their  streamers  earthward,  which  a 

breeze  of  May 
Took  ever  and  anon,  and  Open'd  out 
The  purple  zone  of  hill  and  heaven ; 

there 
You  told  your  love ;  and  like  the  sway- 
ing vines  — 
Yea, —  with  our  eyes,  —  our  hearts, 

our  prophet  hopes 
Let  in  the  happy  distance,  and  that  all 
But  cloudless  heaven  which  we  have 

found  together 
In  our  three    married  years !    You 

kiss'd  me  there 
For  the  first  time.    Sinnatus,  kiss  me 

now. 
Sin7iatus.    First  kiss.     {Kisses  her.) 

Tliere  then.    You  talk  almost 

as  if  it- 
Might  be  the  last. 

Comma,   Will  you  not  eat  a  little  ? 
Sinnatus.  No,  no,  we  found  a  goat- 
herd's hut  and  shared 
His  fruits  and  milk.    Liar !    You  will 

believe 
Now  that  he  never  struck  the  stag  — 

a  brave  one 
Which  you  shall  see  to-morrow. 

Camma.  I  rise  to-morrow 

In  the  gray  dawn,  and  take  this  holy 

cup 
To  lodge  it  in  the  shrine  of  Artemis. 
Sinnatus.   Good ! 
Camma.    If  I  be  not  back  in  half 

an  hour. 
Come  after  me. 

Sinnatus.  What!  is  there 

danger  ? 
Camma.  Nay, 

None   that  I  know:  'tig  but  a  step 

from  here 
To  the  Temple. 
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Sinnatus.        All  my  brain  is  full  of 

sleep. 
Wake  me  before  you  go,  I'll  after 

you — 
After  me  now !      [  Closes  door  and  exit. 
Camma    {drawing   curtains).     Your 

shadow.     Synorix  — 
His  facewas  not  niulignant,and  he  said 
That  men  malign 'd  him.     Shall  I  go  1 

Shall  I  go  ? 
Death,  torture  — 
"  He  never  yet  flung  back  a  woman's 

prayer  "  — 
I  go,  but  I  will  have  my  dagger  with 

me.  lExit. 

SCENE    III. —  Same  as  Scene  I. 
Dawn. 

Music  and  Singing  in  tlie  Temple. 

Enter  Synorix   watchfully y  after  him 
PuBLius  and  Soldiers. 

Synorix.   Fublius! 
Publius.  Here ! 

Synorix.        Do  you  remember  what 
I  told  you  ? 
Publius.        When  you  cry  "  Rome, 
Rome,"  to  seize 
On  whomsoever  may  be  talking  with 

you, 
Or  man,  or  woman,  as  traitors  unto 
Rome. 
Synorix.   Right.   Back  again.   How 

many  of  you  are  there  1 
Publius.   Some  half  a  score. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Publius. 
Synorix.  I  have  my  guard 

about  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted 

me 
Across  the  woods,  last  night.    I  hardly 

gain'd 
The  camp  at    midnight.     Will  she 

come  to  me 
Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorix  ? 

Not  if  Sinnatus 
Has  told  her  all  the  truth  about  me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was 
cast  in. 


I   fling   all   that  upon   my  fate,  my 

star. 
I  know  that  I  am  genial,  I  would  be 
Happy,  and  make  all  others  happy  so 
They  did  not  thwart  me.    Nay,  she 

will  not  come. 
Yet  if  she  be  a  true  and  loving  wife 
She    may,  perchance,  to   save    this 

husband.     Ay ! 
See,    see,    my  white    bird    stepping: 

toward  the  snare. 
Why  now  I  count  it  all  but  miracle. 
That  this  brave  heart  of  mine  should 

shake  me  so, 
As  helplessly  as  some  unbearded  boy's 
When  first  he  meets  his  maiden  in  a 

bower. 

Enter  Camma  {with  cup). 
Synorix.  The  lark  first  takes   the 
sunlight  on  his  wing. 
But  you,  twin  sister  of  the  morning 

star, 
Forelead  the  sun. 

Camma.  Wliere  is  Antonius  ? 

Synorix.  Not  here  as  yet.     You  are 
too  early  for  him. 

\_She  crosses  towards  Temple. 
Synorix.  Nay,  whither  go  you  now  ? 
Camma.  To  lodge  this  cup 

Withift  the  holy  shrine  of  Artemis, 
And  so  return. 

Synorix.        To  find  Antonius  here. 
[She  goes  into  the  Temple,  he  looks 
after  her. 
The  loveliest  life  that  ever  drew  the 

light 
From  heaven  to  brood  upon  her,  and 

enrich 
Earth  with  her  shadow !    I  trust  she 

will  return. 
These  Romans  dare  not  violate  the 

Temple. 
No,  I  must  lure  my  game  into  the 

camp. 
A  woman  I  could  live  and  die  for 

What! 
Die  for  a  woman,  what  new  faith  is 

this? 
I  am  not  mad,  not  sick,  not  old  enough 
To  doat  on  one  alone.    Yes,  mad  for 
her, 
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Gamma  the  stately,  Gamma  the  great- 
hearted. 

So  mad,  I  fear  some  strange  and  evil 
chance 

Goming  upon  me,  for  by  the  Grods  I 
seem 

Strange  to  myself. 

Re-enter  Gamma. 

Gamma,  Where  is  Antonius  ? 

Synorix.   Where  ?    As  I  said  before, 

you  are  still  too  early. 
Camma.  Too  early  to  be  here  alone 
with  thee ; 
For  whether  men  malign  thy  name,  or 

no, 
It  bears  an  evil  savor  among  women. 
Where  is  Antonius  ?     (Loud.) 

Synorix.  Madam,  as  you  know, 

The  camp  is  half  a  league  without  the 

city; 
If  you  will  walk  with  me  we  needs 

must  meet 
Antonius  coming,  or  at  least  shall 

find  him 
There  in  the  camp. 

Camma.        No,  not  one  step  with 
thee. 
Where  is  Antonius  ?     {Louder.) 

Synorix    (advancing    towards    her). 
Then  for  your  own  sake, 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Sinnatus  your 

husband, 
I  must  compel  you. 

Camma  { drawing  her  dagger ) .    Stay ! 

—  too  near  is  death. 
Synorix  (disarming  her).     Is  it  not 
easy  to  disarm  a  woman  1 

Enter  Sinnatus  (seizes  him  from  behind 
by  the  throat). 

Synorix  (throttled and  scarce  audible). 
Home !    Rome ! 
Sinnatus.  Adulterous  dog ! 
Synorix  (stabbing  him  with  Camma* s 
dagger).     What!  will  you  have 
it? 
[Gamma  utters  a  cry  und  runs  to 
Sinnatus. 


Sinnatus  (falls  backward).    I  have  it 

in  my  heart  —  to  the  Temple  — 

fly- 
For  my  sake  —  or  they  seize  on  thee. 

Remember ! 
Away  —  farewell !  ^Dies. 

Camma  (runs  up  the  steps  into  the 

Temple,  looking    bacJc).      Fare- 
well! 
Synorix   (seeing  her  escape).      The 

women  of  the  Temple  drag  her 

in. 
Publius !     Publius !     No, 
Antonius    would    not    suffer   me   to 

break 
Into  the  sanctuary.   She  hath  escaped. 
[Looking  down  at  Sinnatus. 
"  Adulterous    dog !  "  that   red-faced 

rage  at  me ! 
Then  with  one  quick  short  stab — 

eternal  peace. 
So  end  all  passions.    Then  what  use 

in  passions  ? 
To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dying 

life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy, 
Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help 

us,  keep  us 
From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn, 

those  ashes 
Which  all  must  be.     Well  used,  they 

serve  us  well. 
I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  am- 
bition 
Is  like  the  sea  wave,  which  the  more 

you  drink. 
The  more  you   thirst  —  yea  —  drink 

too  much,  as  men 
Have  done  on    rafts  of  wreck  —  it 

drives  you  mad. 
I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  am  no  such 

gamester 
As,  having  won  the  stake,  would  dare 

the  chance 
Of  double,  or  losing  all.    The  Roman 

Senate, 
For  I  have  always  play'd  into  their 

hands. 
Means  me  the  crown.     And  Gamma 

for  my  bride  — 
The  people  love  her — if  I  win  her 

love, 
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They  too  will  cleave  to  me,  as  one 

with  her. 
There  then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary 

king. 

\Looking  down  on  Sinnatus. 
Why  did    I    strike    him  ?  —  having 

proof  enough 
Against  the  man,  I  surely  should  have 

left 
That  stroke  to  Rome.     He  saved  my 

life  too.    Did  he  ? 
It  seem'd  so.     I  have  play'd  the  sud- 
den fool. 
And  that  sets  her  against  me  —  for  the 

moment. 
Camma — well,  well,  I  never  found 

the  woman 
I  could  not  force  or  wheedle  to  my 

will. 
She  will  be  glad  at  last  to  wear  my 

crown. 
And  I  will  make  Galatia  prosperous 

too, 
And  we  will  chirp  among  our  vines, 

and  smile 
At  bygone  things  till  that  {pointing  to 

Sinnatus)  eternal  peace. 
Rome !    Rome ! 

Enter  Publius  and  Soldiers. 

Twice  I  cried  Rome.     Why  came  ye 
not  before  1 
Publius.    Why    come     we     now  ? 

Whom  shall  we  seize  upon  1 
Synorix   {pointing    to    the    body    of 
Sinnatus).     The  body  of'  that 
dead  traitor  Sinnatus. 
Bear  him  away. 

IMusic  and  Singing  in  Temple. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE.  —  Interior  op  the  Temple 
OP  Artemis. 

Small  gold  gates  on  platform  in  front  of 
the  veil  before  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
GoddesSy  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Temple  a  tripod  attar,  on  which  is  a 


lighted  lamp.  Lamps  (lighted)  sus- 
pended between  each  pillar.  Tripods, 
vases f  garlands  of  flowers,  etc.,  about 
stage.  Altar  at  back  close  to  God- 
dess, with  two  cups.  Solemn  music. 
Priestesses  decorating  the  Temple, 

Enter  a  Priestess. 

Priestess.   Phoebe,   that  man   from 

Synorix,  who  has  been 
So  oft  to  see  the  Priestess,  waits  once 

more 
Before  the  Temple. 
Phoebe.   We  will  let  her  know. 

[^Signs  to  one  of  the  Priestesses, 
who  goes  out. 
Since  Camma  fled  from  Synorix  to  our 

Temple, 
And  for  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and 

power, 
Was  chosen  Priestess  here,  have  you 

not  mark'd 
Her  eyes  were  ever  on  the   marble 

floor? 
To-day   they  are   fixt  and  bright  — 

they  look  straight  out. 
Hath  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 

him? 
Priestess.  To  marry  him  who  stabb'd 

her  Sinnatus. 
You  will  not  easily  make  me  credit 

that. 
Phoebe.  Ask  her. 

Enter  Camma  as  Priestess  (in  front  of 
the  curtains). 

Priestess.     You     will     not     marry 
Synorix  ? 

Camma.   My  girl,  I  am  the  bride  of 
Death,  and  only 
Marry  the  dead. 

Priestess.  Not  Synorix  then  ? 

Camma.  My  girl. 

At  times  this  oracle  of  great  Artemis 
Has  no  more  power  than  other  oracles 
To  speak  directly. 

Pha:be.  Will  you  speak  to  him, 

The  messenger  from  Synorix  who  waits 
Before  the  Temple  ? 

Cumma.  Why  not?     Let  him  enter. 
[Comes  forward  on  to  step  by  tripod. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 
Messenger    (kneels).    Greeting    and 
health   from    Synorix !     More 
than  once 
You  have  refused  his  hand.     When 

last  I  saw  you, 
You  all  but  yielded.      He   entreats 

you  now 
For    your    last    answer.     When    he 

struck  at  Sinnatus  — 
As  I  have  many  a  time  declared  to 

you  — 
He  knew  not  at  the  moment  who  had 

fasten'd 
About  his  throat  —  he  begs  you  to 

forget  it 
As  scarce  his  act :  —  a  random  stroke : 

all  else 
Was  love  for  you:  he  prays  you  to 
believe  him. 
Camma.   I  pray  him   to  believe  — 

that  I  believe  him. 
Messenger.   Why  that  is  well.     You 

mean  to  marry  him  1 
Camma    I  mean  to  marry  him  —  if 

that  be  well. 
Messenger.   This  very  day  the  Ro- 
mans crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  Rome. 
He  wills  you  then  this  day  to  marry 

him, 
And  so  be  throned  together  in  the 

sight 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world  may 

know 
You   twain    are   reconciled,  and    no 

more  feuds 
Disturb  our    peaceful   vassalage   to 
Rome. 
Camma.  To-day  ?     Too  sudden.     I 
will  brood  upon  it. 
When  do  they  crown  him  1 
Messenger.  Even  now. 
Camma.  And  where  ? 

Messenger.  Here  by  j'-our  temple. 
Camma.        Come  once  more  to  me 
Before  the  crowning,  —  I  will  answer 
you. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
Phoebe.   Great  Artemis !    O  Camma, 
can  it  be  well, 


Or  good,   or   wise,   that  you  should 
clasp  a  hand 

Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  Sinnatus  ? 
Camma.  Good!   mine   own   dagger 
driven  by  Synorix  found 

All  good  in  the  true  heart  of  Sinnatus, 

And  quench'd  it  there  for  ever.    Wise  ! 

Life  yields  to  death  and  wisdom  bows 
to  Fate, 

Is  wisest,  doing  so.     Did  not  this  man 

Speak  well  ?     We  cannot  fight  impe- 
rial Rome, 

But  he  and  I  are  both  Galatian-born, 

And  tributary  sovereigns,  he  and  I, 

Might  teach  this  Rome  —  from  knowl- 
edge of  our  people — 

Where  to  lay  on  her  tribute  —  heavily 
here 

And  lightly  there.    Might  I  not  live 
for  that. 

And  drown  all  poor   self-passion  in 
the  sense 

Of  public  good  ? 
Phoebe.   I  am  sure  you  will  not  mar* 

ry  him. 
Camma.  Are  you  so  sure  ?     I  pray 
you  wait  and  see. 
IShouts       (from     the      distance), 
"  Synorix  !  "  "  Synorix ! " 
Camma.  Synorix,  Synorix !  So  they 
cried  Sinnatus 

Not  so  long  since  —  they  sicken  me. 
The  One 

Who  shifts  his  policy  suffers  some- 
thing, must 

Accuse  himself,  excuse  himself;  the 
Many 

Will  feel  no  shame  to  give  themselves 
the  lie. 
Phoebe.   Most  like  it  was  the  Roman 

soldier  shouted. 
Camma.  Their  shield-borne  patriot 
of  the  morning  star 

Hang'd  at  mid-day,  their  traitor  of 
the  dawn 

The  clamor'd  darling  of  their  after- 
noon ! 

And  that  same  head  they  would  have 
play'd  at  ball  with, 

And  kick'd  it  featureless  —  they  no>v 
v.^ould  crown. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets 
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Enter  a  Galatian  Nobleman  with  crown 
on  a  cushion. 

NoUe  (kneels).   Greeting  and  health 

from  Synorix.     He  sends  you 
This    diadem    of  the  first    Galatian 

Queen, 
That  you  may  feed  your  fancy  on  the 

glory  of  it, 
And  join  your  life  this  day  with  his, 

and  wear  it 
Beside  him  on  his  throne.     He  waits 

your  answer. 
Camtna.  Tell    him    there    is    one 

shadow  among  the  shadows, 
One  ghost  of  all  the  ghosts  —  as  yet 

so  new, 
So  strange  among    them  —  such  an 

alien  there. 
So  much  of  husband  in  it  still  —  that  if 
The  shout  of  Synorix  and  Gamma  sit- 

Upon  one  throne,  should  reach  it,  it 
would  rise. 

He  !  .  .  .  He,  with  that  red  star  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

And  my  knife  there  —  and  blast  the 
king  and  me, 

And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.    I 
dare  not,  sir ! 

Throne  him  —  and  then  the  marriage 
—  ay  and  tell  him 

That  I  accept  the  diadem  of  Galatia  — 
[All  are  amazed. 

Yea,  that  ye  saw  me  crown  myself 
withal.  [Puts  on  the  crown. 

I  wait  him  his  crowned  queen. 
Noble.  So  will  I  tell  him. 

[Exit. 

Music.  Two  Priestesses  170  up  the  steps 
before  the  shrine,  draw  the  curtains  on 
either  side  {discovering  the  Goddess) , 
then  open  the  gates  and  remain  on 
steps,  one  on  either  side,  and  kneel. 
A  Priestess  goes  off  and  returns  with 
a  veil  of  marriage,  then  assists  Phoebe 
to  veil  Camma.  At  the  same  time 
Priestesses  enter  and  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  Temple.  Gamma  and  all 
the    Priestesses    kneel,    raise    their 


hands    to    the     Goddess,    and     bow 
down. 

[Shouts,     "Synorix!     Synorix!" 
All  rise. 
Camma.  Fling  wide  the  doors,  and 
let  the  new-made  children 
Of  our  imperial  mother  see  the  show. 
[Sunlight  pours  through  the  doors. 
I  have  no  heart  to  do  it.    ( To  Phoebe.) 
Look  for  me ! 

[Crouches.     Phcelte  looks  out. 

[Shouts, "  Synorix  !  Synorix  !  " 

Phoebe.     He     climbs     the     throne. 

Hot  blood,  ambition,  pride 

So  bloat    and  redden   his   face  —  O 

would  it  were 
His  third  last  apoplexy  !     O  bestial ! 

0  how  unlike  our  goodly  Sinnatus. 
Camma  {on  the  ground).   You  wrong 

him  surely  ;  far  as  the  face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than  Sinnatus. 
Phoebe    {aside).   How  dare  she  say 
if?     I  could  hate  her  for  it 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Camma.  Is  he  crown'd  1 

Phoebe.   Ay,  there  they  crown  him. 
[  Crowd  without  shout,   "  Synorix  ! 
Synorix!" 
Camma  {rises). 

[A  Priestess  brings  a  box  of  spices 
to  Camma  who  throws  them  on  the 
altar  JIa  me. 
Rouse  the   dead  altar-flame,  fling  in 

the  spices, 
Nard,  Cinnamon,  amomum,  benzoin. 
Let  all  the  air  reel  into  a  mist  of  odor. 
As  in  the  midmost  heart  of  Paradise. 
Lay  down  the  Lydian  carpets  for  the 

king. 
The  king  should  pace  on  purple  to  his 

bride. 
And  music  there  to  greet  my  lord  the 
king.  [Music. 

{To  Phoebe.)     Dost   thou    remember 

when  I  wedded  Sinnatus  ? 
Ay,  thou  wast  there  —  whether  from 

maiden  fears 
Or  reverential  love  for  him  I  loved, 
Or    some    strange    second-sight,  the 

1  marriage-cup 
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Wherefrom  we  make  libation  to  the 

Goddess 
So  shook  within  my  hand,  that  the  red 

wine 
Ran  down  the  marble  and  lookt  like 
blood,  like  blood. 
Phoebe.   I  do  remember  your   first- 
marriage  fears. 
Camma.   I  have  no  fears  at  this  my 
second  marriage. 
See  here  —  I  stretch  my  hand  out — 

hold  it  there. 
How  steady  it  is ! 
Phoebe.   Steady  enough  to  stab  him ! 
Camma,   O  hush !     O  peace  !     This 
violence  ill  becomes 
The  silence  of  our  Temple.  Gentleness, 
Low  words  best  chime  with  this  solem- 
nity. 

Enter  a  procession  of  Priestesses  and 
Children  hearing  garlands  and  golden 
goblets,  and  strewing  flowers. 

Enter  Synorix  {as  KinOy  with  add  lau- 
rel-wreath crown   and  purple  robes), 
followed  b(/  Antonius,  Publius,  No- 
blemen, Guards,  and  the  Populace. 
Camma.   Hail,  King ! 
Synorix.  Hail,  Queen ! 

The  wheel  of  Fate  has  roll'd  me   to 

the  top. 
I  would  that   happiness  were  gold, 

that  I 
Might  cast  my  largess  of  it  to  the 

crowd ! 
I  would  that  every  man  made  feast 

to-day 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  our  pines  and 

planes ! 
For  all  my  truer  life  begins  to-day. 
The  past  is  like  a  travell'd  land  now 

sunk 
Below   the  horizon  —  like  a    barren 

shore 
That  grew  salt  weeds,  but  now  all 

drown'd  in  love 
And  glittering  at  full  tide  — the  boun- 
teous bays 
And  havens  filling  with  a  blissful  sea. 
Nor  speak  I  now  too  mightily,  being 

King 


And  happy!    happiest,  Lady,  in  my 

power 
To  make  you  happy. 

Camma.  Yes,  sir. 

Synorix.  Our  Antonius, 

Our  faithful    friend  of    Rome,  tho' 

Rome  may  set 
A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet  of  his 

courtesy 
Entreats   he  may  be  present  at  our 

marriage. 
Camma.  Let  him  come — a  legion 

with  him,  if  he  will. 
{To  Antonius.)    Welcome,  my  lord 

Antonius,  to  our  Temple. 
(To  Synorix.)   You  on  this  side  the 

altar.     (To  Antonius.)  You  on 

that. 
Call  first  upon  the  Goddess,  Synorix. 
\_Allface  the  Goddess.   Priestesses, 

Children,  Populace  and  Guards 

kned — the  others  remain  standing. 
Synorix.  O  Thou,  that  dost  inspire 

the  germ  with  life. 
The  child,  a  thr(?ad  within  the  house 

of  birth, 
And  give  him  limbs,  then  air,  and  send 

him  forth 
The  glory  of  his  father  —  Thou  whose 

breath 
Is  balmy  wind  to  robe  our  hills  with 

grass. 
And  kindle  all  our  vales  with  myrtle- 
blossom. 
And  roll  the  golden  oceans  of  our  grain. 
And  sway  the  long  grape-bunches  of 

our  vines. 
And  fill  all  hearts  with  fatness  and 

the  lust 
Of  plenty  —  make  me  happy  in  my 

marriage  I 
Chorus  {chanting).    Artemis,    Arte- 
mis, hear  him,  Ionian  Artemis  ! 
Camma.    O  Thou  that  slayest   the 

babe  within  the  womb 
Or  in  the  being  born,  or  after  slayest  him 
As  boy  or  man,  great  Goddess,  whose 

storm-voice 
Unsockets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears 

his  root 
Beyond    his  head,   and    strows    our 

fruits,  and  lays 
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Our  golden  grain,  and  runs  to  sea  and 

makes  it 
Foam   over  ail  the  fleeted  wealth  of 

kings 
And  peoples,  hear. 
Whose  arrow  is  the  plague  —  whose 

quick  flash  splits 
The  mid-sea  mast,  and  rifts  the  tower 

to  the  rock, 
And  hurls  the  victor's  column  down 

with  him 
That  crowns  it,  hear. 
Who  causest  the  safe  earth  to  shud- 
der and  gape, 
And  gulf  and  flatten  in  her  closing 

chasm 
Domed  cities,  hear. 
Whose  lava-torrents  blast  and  blacken 

a  province 
To  a  cinder,  hear. 
Whose  winter-cataracts  find  a  realm 

and  leave  it 
A  waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  hear.      I 

call  thee 
To  make  my  marriage  prosper  to  my 

wish ! 
Chorus.  Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  her, 

Ephesian  Artemis ! 
Camma.  Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  me, 

Galatian  Artemis ! 
I  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own 

Temple. 
Chorus.  Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  her, 

Galatian  Artemis ! 

[^Thunder.     All  rise. 
Synorix  (aside).   Thunder  !   Ay,  ay, 

the  storm  was  drawing  hither 
Across  the  hills  when   1  was  being 

crown'd. 
I  wonder  if  I  look  as  pale  as  she  ? 
Camma.     Art   thou  —  still    bent  — 

on  marrying  ? 
Synorix.  Surely  —  yet 

These  are  strange  words  to  speak  to 

Artemis. 
Camma,  Words  are  not  always  what 

they  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  thee  till  thou  die. 
Synorix.   I  thank  thee,  Camma,  —  I 

thank  thee. 
Camma  {turning  to  Antonius).    An- 

tonius. 


Much  graced  are  we  that  oar  Queen 

Rome  in  you 
Deigns  to  look  in  upon  our  barbarisms. 
[^Turns,  goes  up  steps  to  altar  before 
the  Goddess.     Takes  a  cup  from 
off  the  altar.     Holds  it  towards 
Antonius.      Antonius  goes    up 
to  the  foot  of  the  stepSy  opposite  to 
Synorix. 
You  see  this  cup,  my  lord. 

[Gives  it  to  him. 
Antonius.  Most  curious ! 

The  many-breasted  mother  Artemis 
Emboss'd  upon  it. 

Camma.    It  is  old,  I  know  not 
How  many  hundred  years.     Give  it 

me  again. 

It  is  the  cup  belongingour  own  Temple. 

[Puts   it  back  on  altar,  and  takes 

up  the  cup   of  Act  /.     Showing 

it  to  Antonius. 

Here  is  another  sacred  to  the  Goddess, 

The  gift  of  Synorix ;  and  the  Goddess, 

being 
For   this   most   grateful,  wills,  thro' 

me  her  Priestess, 
Inhonorof  hisgif  t  and  of  our  marriage, 
That  Synorix  should  drink  from  his 
own  cup. 
Synorix.   I  thank  thee,  Camma,  —  I 

thank  thee. 
Camma.  For  —  my  lord  — 

It  is  our  ancient  custom  in  Galatia 
That  ere  two  souls  be  knit  for  life  and 

death, 
They  two  should  drink  together  from 

one  cup. 
In  symbol  of  their  married  unity. 
Making    libation    to     the    Goddess. 

Bring  me 
The  costly  wines  we  use  in  marriages. 
[  They  bring  in  a  large  Jar  of  wine. 
Camma  pours  wine  into  cup. 
( To  Synorix. )     See  here,  I  fill  it.     ( To 
Antonius.)       Will  you   drink, 
my  lord  ? 
Antonius.   I?     Why  should   II      I 

am  not  to  be  married. 
Camma.   But   that   might   bring   a 

Roman  blessing  on  us. 
Antonius  (refusing  cup).  Thy  pardon. 
Priestess  1 
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Camma.       Thou  art  in  the  right. 
This  blessing  is  for  Synorix  and  for 

me. 
See  first  I  make  libation  to  the  God- 
dess, [^Makes  libation. 
And  now  I  drink. 

[^Drinks  and  Jills  the  cup  again. 
Thy  turn,  Galatian  King. 
Drink  and  drink  deep  —  our  marriage 

will  be  fruitful. 
Drink  and  drink  deep,  and  thou  wilt 
make  me  happy. 
[Synorix  goes    up    to    her.      She 
hands  him  the  cup.     He  drinks. 
Synorix.  There,  Camma!     I   have 
almost  drained  the  cup  — 
A  few  drops  left. 

Camma.   Libation  to  the  Goddess. 
[He  throws  the  remaining  drops  on 
the  altar  and  gives  Camma  the  cup. 
Gamma  (placing  the  cup  on  the  altar). 
Why  then  the  Goddess  hears. 
\^Comes    down    and    forward    to 
tripod.     Antonius /o//oM?s. 

Antonius, 
Where  wast  thou  on  that  morning  when 

I  came 
To  plead  to  thee  for  Sinnatus*s  life, 
Beside  this  temple  half  a  year  ago  ? 
Antonius.    I  never  heard  of  this  re- 
quest of  thine. 
Synorix    {coming  forward  hastily  to 
foot  of  tripod  steps).    I  sought 
him  and  I  could  not  find  him. 
Pray  you. 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  Antonius 

"  Camma  ! "  who  spake  ? 
Antonius.   Not  I. 

Phoebe.  Nor  any  here. 

Camma.   I  am  all  but  sure  that  some 
one  spake.    Antonius, 
If  you  had  found  him  plotting  against 

Rome, 
Would  you  have  tortured  Sinnatus  to 
death  ? 
Antonius.  No  thought  was  mine  of 
torture  or  of  death, 
But  had  I  found  him  plotting,  I  had 

counsell'd  him 
To  rest  from  vain  resistance.     Rome 
is  fated 


To  rule  the  world.    Then,  if  he  had 

not  listen'd, 
I  might  have  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Rome. 
Synorix.    Why  do  you  palter  with 
the  ceremony  1 
Go  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  They  are  finished. 

Synorix.  Howl 

Camma.     Thou   hast    drunk    deep 

enough  to  make  me  happy. 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  love  1  bear  to 

thee 
Glow  thro*  thy  veins  ? 

Synorix.       The  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Glows   thro*   my  veins   since   first   I 

look'd  on  thee. 
But  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  cere- 
mony ? 
The   sovereign  of   Galatia  weds   his 

Queen. 
Let  all  be  done  to  the  fullest  in  the 

sight 
Of  all  the  Gods.     (Starts.)     This  pain 

—  what  is  it  *?  —  again  ? 

I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year  —  in  — 

Rome. 
Yes,  yes.     ( To  Antonius. )     Your  arm 

—  a  moment  —  It  will  pass. 

I  reel  beneath  the  weight  of  utter 

joy  — 

This    all    too    happy  day,  crown  — 
queen  at  once.  [Staggers. 

O  all  ye  Gods  —  Jupiter !  —  Jupiter ! 
[Falls  backward. 
Camma.   Dost   thou  cry  out   upon 
the  Gods  of  Rome ! 
Thou  art  Galatian-born  1  Our  Artemis 
Has  vanquish'd  their  Diana. 

Synorix    (on    the    ground).      I    am 
poisoned. 
She  —  close  the  Temple  doors.     Let 
her  not  fly. 
Camma  (leaning  on  tripod).   Have  I 
not  drunk  of  the  same  cup  with 
thee? 
Synorix.   Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rome 
and  all  the  world. 
She  too  —  she   too  —  the  bride  !  the 

Queen !  and  I  — 
Monstrous !     I  that  loved  her. 
Camma.  I  loved  him. 
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Synorix.  0  murderouB  mad- woman! 
I  pray  you  lift  me 
And  make  me  walk  awhile.    I  have 

heard  these  poisons 
May  be  walked  down. 

[Antonius     and     Publius     raise 
him  up. 

My  feet  are  tons  of  lead, 
They  will  break  in  the  earth  —  1  am 

sinking  —  hold  me  — 
Let  me  alone. 

[  TTiey  leave  him ;    he  sinks  down 
on  ground. 
Too  late  —  thought  myself  wise  — 
A  woman's  dupe.    Antonius,  tell  the 

Senate 
I  have  been  most  true  to  Rome  — 
would  have  been  true 

ToAcr  — if  — if 

[^Falls  as  if  dead. 

Camma  (coming  and  leaning  over  him)- 

So    falls    the    throne    of    an 

hour. 

Synorix  {half  rising).  Throne?  is  it 

thou  ?     the  Fates  are  throned, 

not  we  — 

Not  guilty  of  ourselves — thy  doom 

and  mine  — 
Thou  — coming  my  way  too  —  Camma 
—  good-night.  [Dies. 

Camma  {upheld  by  weeping  Priest- 
esses). Thy  w^ay  ?  poor  worm, 
crawl  down  thine  own  black 
hole 
To  the  lowest  Hell.    Antonius,  is  he 

there  ? 
I  meant  thee  to  have  followed — better 

thus. 
.Nay,  if  my  people  must  be  thralls  of 
Rome, 


He  is  gentle,  tho'  a  Roman. 

[^Sinks  back  into  the  arms  of  the 
Priestesses. 
Antonius.  Thou  art  one 

With  thine  own  people,  and  tho'  a 

Roman  I 
Forgive  thee,  Camma. 

Camma  {raising  herself).  "  Camma  ! " 
why  there  again 
I  am  most  sure  that  some  one  caird. 

0  women, 

Ye  will  have  Roman  masters.  lam  glad 
I  shall  not  see  it.    Did  not  some  old 

Greek 
Say  death  was  the  chief  good  ?     He 

had  my  fate  for  it, 
PoisonM.     {Sinks  back  again.)     Have 

1  the  crown  on  ?     I  will  go 

To  meet  him,  crown'd !  crown'd  victor 
of  my  will  — 

On  my  last  voyage  —  but  the  wind  has 
fail'd  — 

Growing  dark  too  —  but  light  enough 
to  row. 

Row  to  the  blessed  Isles !  the  blessed 
Isles !  — 

Sinnatus ! 

Why  comes  he  not  to  meet  me  1     It  is 
the  crown 

Offends  him  —  and  my  hands  are  too 
sleepy 

To  lift  it  off. 

[Phoebe  takes  the  crown  off. 

Who  touch'd  me  then  ?    I  thank  you. 
[JB/ses,  with  outspread  arms. 

There  —  league  on   league   of   ever- 
shining  shore 

Beneath  an  ever-rising  sun — I  see  him — 

"  Camma,  Camma  !  "  Sinnatus,    Sin- 
natus !  l£>ies. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

The  Count  Federigo  deoli  Albe  right. 
Fi  Lippo,  Count's  foster-brother. 
The  Lady  Giovanna. 
Elisabetta,  the  Count's  nurse. 


SCENE.  —  An  Italian  Cottage. 
Castle  and  Mountains  seen 
through  Window. 

Elisabetta  discovered  seated  on  stool 
in  window  darning.  The  Count  with 
Falcon  on  his  hand  comes  down  through 
the  door  at  back.  A  withered  wreath 
on  the  wall. 

Elisabetta.  So,  my  lord,  the  Lady 
Giovanna,  who  hath  been  away  so 
long,  came  back  last  night  with  her 
son  to  the  castle. 

Count.     Hear  that,  my  bird !     Art 
thou  not  jealous  of  her  1 
My  princess  of  the  cloud,  my  plumed 

purveyor, 
My  far-eyed   queen   of   the  winds  — 

thou  that  canst  soar 
Beyond  the  morning  lark,  and  how- 
soever 
Thy  quarry  wind   and  wheel,  swoop 

down  upon  him 
Eagle  -  like,    lightning  -  like  —  strike, 

make  his  feathers 
Glance  in  mid  heaven. 

[^Crosses  to  chair. 

I  would  thou  hadst  a  mate ! 

Thy  breed  will  die  with  thee,  and  mine 

with  me : 
I  am  as  lone  and  loveless  as  thyself. 
[^Sits  in  chair. 


Giovanna  here !    Ay,  ruflltr  thyself  — 

be  jealous! 
Thou  should'st  be    jealous    of   her. 

Tho'  I  bred  thee 
The  full-train' d  marvel  of  all  falconry, 
And  love  thee  and  thou  me,  yet  if 

Giovanna 
Be  here  again  —  No,  no!     Buss  me, 

my  bird ! 
The  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for 

me. 
Thou  art  the  last  friend  left  me  upon 

earth  — 
No,  no  again  to  that. 

\_JRises  and  turns. 

My  good  old  nurse, 

I  had  forgotten  thou  wast  sitting  there. 

Elisabetta.    Ay,  and  forgotten  thy 

foster-brother  too. 
Count.    Bird-babble  for  my  falcon ! 

Let  it  pass. 
What  art  thou  doing  there  1 

Elisabetta.     Darning,  your  lordship. 
We  cannot  flaunt  it  in  new  feathers 

now: 
Nay,  if  we  will  buy  diamond  necklaces 
To  please  our  lady,  we  must  darn,  my 

lord. 
This  old  thing  here  {points  to  necklace 

round  her  neck),  they  are  but 

blue  beads  —  my  Piero, 
God  rest  his  honest  soul,  he  bought 

'em  for  me, 
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Ay,  but  lie  knew  I  meant  to  marry 

him. 
How  couldst  thou   do   it,  my   son  ? 
How  couldst  thou  do  it  ? 
Count.    She  saw  it  at  a  dance,  upon 
a  neck 
Less  lovely  than  her  own,  and  long'd 
for  it. 
EUsahetta.     She  told  thee  as  much  ? 
Count.  No,  no  —  a  friend  of  hers. 
EUsahetta.     Shame  on  her  that  she 
took  it  at  thy  hands, 
She  rich  enough  to  have  bought  it  for 
herself ! 
Count.     She  would  have  robb'd  me 

then  of  a  great  pleasure. 
EUsahetta.     But  hath  she  yet  re- 
turned thy  love  ? 
Count.  Not  yet ! 

EUsahetta.     She  should  return  tliy 

necklace  then. 
Count.  Ay,  if 

She  knew  the  giver ;  but  I  bound  the 

seller 
To  silence,  and  I  left  it  privily 
At  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

EUsahetta.  And  sold  thine  own 

To  buy  it. for  he|-.     She  not  know? 
She  knows 

There's  none  such  other 

Count.  Madman  anywhere. 

Speak  freely,  tho'  to  call  a  madman 

mad 
Will  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane 
again. 

Enter  Filippo. 

FiUppo.  Ah,  the  women,  the  wo- 
men! Ah,  Monna  Giovanna,  you 
here  again !  you  that  have  the  face  of 
an  angel  and  the  heart  of  a  —  that's 
too  positive  !  You  that  have  a  score 
of  lovers  and  have  not  a  heart  for  any 
of  them  —  that's  positive-negative  : 
you  that  have  not  the  head  of  a  toad, 
and  not  a  heart  like  the  jewel  in  it  — 
that's  too  negative ;  you  that  have  a 
cheek  like  a  peach  and  a  heart  like 
the  stone  in  it  —  that's  positive  again 
—  that's  better ! 

EUsahetta.    Sh  —  sh  —  Filippo  I 


FiUppo  (turns  half  round).  Here  has 
our  master  been  a-glorifying  and 
a-velveting  and  a-silking  himself,  and 
a-peacocking  and  a-spreading  to  catch 
her  eye  for  a  dozen  year,  till  he  hasn't 
an  eye  left  in  his  ovvn  tail  to  flourish 
among  the  peahens,  and  all  along  o' 
you,  Monna  Giovanna,  all  along  o' 
you! 

EUsahetta.  Sh—sh— Filippo !  Can't 
you  hear  that  you  are  saying  behind 
his  back  what  you  see  you  are  saying 
afore  his  face  *? 

Count.  Let  him  —  he  never  spares 
me  to  my  face ! 

FiUpfH).  No,  my  lord,  I  never  spare 
your  lordship  to  your  lordship's  face, 
nor  behind  your  lordship's  back,  nor 
to  right,  nor  to  left,  nor  to  round 
about  and  back  to  your  lordship's 
face  again,  for  I'm  honest,  your  lord 
ship. 

Count.  Come,  come,  Filippo,  what 
is  there  in  the  larder  ? 

[EUsahetta  crosses  to  fireplace  and 
puts  on  wood. 

FiUppo.  Shelves  and  hooks,  shelves 
and  hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  shelves 
I  am  like  to  hang  myself  on  the 
hooks. 

Count.    No  bread  ? 

FiUppo.     Half  a  breakfast  for  a  rat ! 

Count.     Milk  ? 

FiUppo.    Three  laps  for  a  cat ! 

Count.    Cheese  ? 

FiUppo.    A  supper  for  twelve  mites. 

Count.     Eggs  ? 

FiUppo.    One,  but  addled. 

Count.     No  bird  ? 

FiUppo.     Half  a  tit  and  a  hern's  bill. 

Count.  Let  be  thy  jokes  and  thy 
jerks,  man!     Anything  or  nothing? 

FiUppo.  Wei  I, -my  lord,  if  all-but- 
nothing  be  anything,  and  one  plate  of 
dried  prunes  be  all-but-nothing,  then 
there  is  anything  in  your  lordship's 
larder  at  your  lordship's  service,  if 
your  lordship  care  to  call  for  it. ' 

Count.     Good   mother,   happy  was 
the  prodigal  son. 
For  he  return'd  to  the  rich  father ;  I 
But  add  my  poverty  to  thine.    And  all 
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Thro'  foUowiftg  of  my  fancy.    Pray 

thee  make 
Thy  slender  meal  out  of  those  scraps 

and  shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.    As  for  him  and  me, 
There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden 

still. 
[To  the    Falcon.)     Why   didst    thou 

miss  thy  quarry  yester-even  ? 
To-day,  my  beauty,  thou  must  dash 

usdovm 
Our  dinner  from  the  skies.     Away, 

Filippo ! 

[Exit  followed  hy  Filippo. 
Elisdbetta.  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  this.  She  has  beggared  him.  I 
always  knew  it  would  come  to  this! 
( Goes  up  to  table  as  if  to  resume  darn- 
ing, and  looks  out  of  window.)  Why, 
as  I  live,  there  is  Monna  Giovanna 
coming  down  the  hill  from  the  castle. 
Stops  and  stares  at  our  cottage.  Ay, 
ay !  stare  at  it :  it's  all  you  have  left 
us.  Shame  upon  you!  She  beauti- 
ful !  sleek  as  a  miller's  mouse !  Meal 
enough,  meat  enough,  well  fed ;  but 
beautiful  —  bah  !  Nay,  see,  why  she 
turns  down  the  path  through  our  little 
vineyard,  and  I  sneezed  three  times 
this  morning.  Coming  to  visit  my 
lord,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  too ! 
Why,  bless  the  saints  !  I'll  be  bound 
to  confess  her  love  to  him  at  last.  I 
forgive  her,  I  forgive  her!  I  knew 
it  would  come  to  this — I  always 
knew  it  must  come  to  this!  {Going 
up  to  door  during  latter  part  of 
speech  and  opens  it.)  Come  in.  Ma- 
donna, come  in.  {Retires  to  front  of 
table  and  curtseys  as  the  Lady  Gio- 
vanna enters,  then  moves  chair  towards 
the  hearth.)  Nay,  let  me  place  this 
chair  for  your  ladyship. 

[Lady     Giovanna     moves    slowly 

down  stagey  then  crosses  to  chair, 

looking   about   her,  bows   as    she 

sees  the  Madonna  over  fireplace, 

then  sits  in  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna.     Can  I  speak  with 

the  Count  ? 
Elisabetta.     Ay,  my  lady,  but  won't 
you  speak  with  the  old  woman  first, 


and  tell  her  all  about  it  and  make  her 
happy?  for  I've  been  on  my  knees 
every  day  for  these  half-dozen  years 
in  hope  that  the  saints  would  send  us 
this  blessed  morning ;  and  he  always 
took  you  so  kindly,  he  always  took 
the  world  so  kindly.  When  he  was  a 
little  one,  and  I  put  the  bitters  on  my 
breast  to  wean  him,  he  made  a  wry 
mouth  at  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly, 
and  your  ladyship  has  given  him  bit- 
ters enough  in  this  world,  and  he 
never  made  a  wry  mouth  at  you,  he 
always  took  you  so  kindly  —  which  is 
more  than  I  did,  my  lady,  more  than 
I  did  —  and  he  so  handsome  —  and 
bless  your  sweet  face,  you  look  as 
beautiful  this  morning  as  the  very 
Madonna  her  own  self  —  and  better 
late  than  never — but  come  when  they 
will  —  then  or  now  —  it's  all  for  the 
best,  come  when  they  will  —  they  are 
made  by  the  blessed  saints  —  these 
marriages.  [Raises  her  hands. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Marriages  ?  I  shall 

never  marry  again ! 
Elisabetta  (rises  and  turns).     Shame 

on  her  then ! 
Lady    Giovanna.      Where    is     the 

Count  1 
Elisabetta.  Just  gone 

To  fly  his  falcon. 

Lady  Giovanna.    Call  him  back  and 

say 
I  come  to  breakfast  with  him. 

Elisabetta.  Holy  mother! 

To  breakfast !     Oh  sweet  saints !   one 

plate  of  prunes ! 
Well,  Madam,  I  will  give  your  mes- 
sage to  him.  [Exit. 
Lady  Giovanna.     His  falcon,  and  I 

come  to  ask  for  his  falcon. 
The  pleasure  of  his  eyes — boast  of 

his  hand  — 
Pride  of  his  heart  —  the  solace  of  his 

hours  — 
His  one  companion  here  — nay,  I  have 

heard 
That,  thro'  his  late  magnificence   of 

living 
And  this  last  costly  gift  to  mine  own 

self,     [Shows  diamond  necklace. 
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lie  hath  become  so  beggar'd,  that  his 

falcon 
Ev*n  wins  his  dinner  for  him  in  the 

field. 
That  must  be   talk,   not   truth,   but 

truth  or  talk, 
IIow  can  I  ask  for  his  falcon  ? 

\liises  and  moves  as  she  speaks. 
O  my  sick  boy ! 
My  daily  fading  Florio,  it  is  thou 
Hath  set  me  this  hard  task,  for  when 

I  say 
What  can  I  do  —  what  can  I  get  for 

thee  1 
He  answers,  "  Get  the  Count  to  give 

me  his  falcon, 
And  that  will  make  me  well."    Yet  if 

I  ask, 
He  loves  me,  and  he  knows  I  know  he 

loves  me  I 
Will  he  not  pray  me  to  return  his 

love  — 
To    marry   him  ■?  —  (pause)  —  I    can 

never  marry  him. 
His  grandsire  struck  my  grandsire  in 

a  brawl 
At  Florence,  and  my  grandsire  stabb'd 

him  there. 
The  feud  between  our  houses  is  the 

bar 
•I  cannot  cross ;  I  dare  not  brave  my 

brother. 
Break    with    my    kin.     My    brother 

hates  him,  scorns 
The  noblest-natured  man  alive, and  I — 
Who  have  that  reverence  for  him  that 

I  scarce 
Dare  beg  him  to  receive  his  diamonds 

back  — 
How  can  I,  dare  I,  ask  him  for  his 

falcon  ? 

[Puts  diamonds  in  her  casket. 

Be-enter  Count  and  Filippo.    Count 
turns  to  Filippo. 

Count.   Do  what  I  said  •  I  cannot 

do  it  myself. 
Filippo.   Why  then,  my  lord,  we  are 

pauper'd  out  and  out. 
Count.   Do  what  I  said  ! 

[Advances  and  hows  low. 


Welcome  to   this  poor  cottage,  my 
dear  lady. 
Lady  Giovanna.  And  welcome  turns 

a  cottage  to  a  palace. 
Count.  'Tis  long  since  we  have  met! 
Ladi/  Giovanna.     To  make  amends 
I  come  this  day  to  break  my  fast  with 
you. 
Count.  I  am  much  honored  —  yes  — 
^Turns  to  Filippo. 
Do  what  I  told  thee.     Must  I  do  it 
myself  1 
Filippo.   I    will,    I    will.      (Sighs.) 
Poor  fellow !  [^Exit. 

Count.   Lady,  you  bring  your  light 
into  my  cottage 
Who  never  deign'd  to  shine  into  my 

palace. 
My  palace  wanting  you  was  but  a 

cottage ; 
My  cottage,  while  you  grace  it,  is  a 
palace. 
Lady   Giovanna.   In  cottage  or  in 
palace,  being  still 
Beyond  your  fortunes,  you  are  still 

the  king 
Of  courtesy  and  liberality. 

Count.   I  trust  I  still  maintain  my 
courtesy ; 
My  liberality  perforce  is  dead. 
Thro'  lack  of  means  of  giving. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Yet  I  come 

To  ask  a  gift. 

[^Moves  toward  him  a  little. 
Count.         It  will  be  hard,  I  fear. 
To  find  one  shock  upon  the  field  when 

all 
The  harvest  has  been  carried. 

Lady  Giovanna.         But  my  boy  — 
(Aside.)  No,  no !  not  yet — 1  cannot  I 
Count.  Ay,  how  is  he. 

That  bright  inheritor  of  your  eyes  — 
your  boy  ? 
Lady    Giovanna.    Alas,    my    Xiord 
Federigo,  he  hath  fallen 
Into  a  sickness,  and  it  troubles  me. 
Count.  Sick!  is  it  so?  why,  when 
he  came  last  year 
To  see  me    hawking,  he    was    well 

enough : 
And  then  I  taught  him  all  our  hawk 
ing-phrases. 
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Lady  Giovanna.   Oh  yes,  and  once 

you  let  him  fly  your  falcon. 

Count.   How  charm'd  he  was !  what 

wonder  ?  — A  gallant  4)oy, 

A  noble  bird,  each  perfect  of    the 

breed. 

Lady     Giovanna    (sinks    in    chair). 

What  do  you  rate  her  at  ? 
Count.  My  bird  ?  a  hundred 

Gold  pieces  once  were  offered  by  the 

Duke. 

I  had  no  heart  to  part  with  her  for 

money. 

Lady  Giovanna.  No,  not  for  money. 

[Count  turns  away  and  sighs. 

Wherefore  do  you  sigh  ? 

Count.  I    have    lost    a    friend    of 

late. 
Lady  Giovanna.   I  could  sigh  with 
you 
For  fear  of  losing  more  than  friend, 

a  son ; 
And  if  he  leave  me  —  all  the  rest  of 

life  — 
That  withered  wreath  were  of  more 
worth  to  me. 

[Looking  at  wreath  on  wall. 
Count.   That  wither'd  wreath  is  of 
more  worth  to  me 
Than  all  the  blossom,  all  the  leaf  of 

this 
New-wakening  year. 

[Goes  and  takes  down  wreath. 
Lady   Giovanna.    And  yet  I  never 
saw 
The  land  so. rich  in  blossom  as  this 
year. 
Count   (holding  wreath   toward  her). 
Was  not  the  year  when  this 
was  gather'd  richer  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.   How  long  ago  was 

that? 
Count.  Alas,  ten  summers ! 

A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sat  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With  other  beauties  on  a  mountain 

meadow. 
And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of 

all; 
Then  but  fifteen,  and  still  as  beautiful. 
The  mountain   flowers   grew  thickly 
round  about. 


I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these  ; 

I  ask'd 
A  ribbon   from   her  hair  to  bind  it 

with ; 
I  whisper'd.  Let  me  crown  you  Queen 

of  Beauty, 
And  softly  placed  the  chaplet  on  her 

head. 
A  color,  which  has  color'd  all  my  life. 
Flush 'd  in  her  face  ;  then  I  was  calFd 

away  ; 
And   presently   all   rose,  and  so  de- 
parted. 
Ah !  she  had  thrown  my  chaplet  on 

the  grass, 
And  there  I  found  it. 

[Lets  his  hands  fall,  holding  wreath 
despondingly. 
Lady  Giovanna  (after  pause).    How 

long  since  do  you  say  ? 
Count.  That  was  the  very  year  be- 
fore you  married. 
Lady  Giovanna.   When  I  was  mar- 
ried you  were  at  the  wars. 
Count.   Had    she    not    thrown   my 
chaplet  on  the  grass. 
It  may  be  I  had  never  seen  the  wars. 
[Replaces    wreath   whence  he  had 
taken  it. 
Lady  Giovanna.    Ah,  but,  my  lord, 
there  ran  a  rumor  then 
That  you  were  kill'd  in  battle.     I  can 

tell  you 
True  tears  that  year  were  shed  for 
you  in  Florence. 
Cotint.   It  might  have  been  as  well 
for  me.     Unhappily 
I  was   but  wounded  by  the  enemy 

there 
And  then  imprison'd. 

Lady  Giovanna.   Happily,  however, 
I   see  you  quite   recovered  of    your 
wound. 
Count.  No,  no,  not  quite,  Madonna, 
not  yet,  not  yet 

Re-enter  Filippo. 

Filippo.   My  lord,  a  word  with  you. 

Count.  Pray,  pardon  me  ! 

[Lady  Giovanna  crosses,  and  passes 

behind    chair   and    takes    down 
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wreath ;    then  goes   to    chair  by 
table. 
Count   (to    Filippo).     What    is    it, 

Filippo  1 
Filippo.    Spoons,  your  lordship. 
Count.  Spoons ! 

Filippo.  Yes,  my  lord,  for  wasn't 
my  lady  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in 
her  ladyship's  mouth,  and  we  haven't 
never  so  much  as  a  silver  one  for  the 
golden  lips  of  her  ladysliip. 

Count.   Have   we   not  half  a  score 

of  silver  spoons  ? 
Filippo.   Half  o'  one,  my  lord  ! 
Count.   How  half  of  one  ? 
Filippo.   I  trod  upon  him  even  now, 
my  lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him. 
Count.   And  the  other  nine  ? 
Filippo.  Sold !  but  shall  I  not  mount 
with  your  lordship's  leave  to  her  lady- 
ship's castle,  in  your  lordship's  and 
her  ladyship's  name,  and  confer  with, 
her  ladyship's  seneschal,  and  so  des- 
cend again  with  some  of  her  ladyship's 
own  appurtenances  ? 

Count.   Why  —  no,  man.     Only  see 
your  cloth  be  clean. 

[Exit  Filippo. 
Lady  Giovanna.   Ay,  ay,  this  faded 
ribbon  was  the  mode 
In  Florence  ten  years  back.     What's 

here  ?  a  scroll 
Pinn'd  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  you  have  said  so  much 
Of  this  poor  wreath  that  I  was  bold 

enough 
To  take  it  down,  if  but  to  guess  what 

flowers 
Had  made  it;   and  I  find  a  written 

scroll 
That    seems    to    run    in    rhymings. 
Might  I  read  ? 
Count.   Ay,  if  you  will. 
Lady  Giovanna.   It  should  be  if  you 
can. 
(Reads.)    "Dead    mountain."      Nay, 

for  who  could  trace  a  hand 
So  wild  and  staggering  ? 

Count.  This  was  penn'd,  Madonna, 
Close   to  the   grating   on    a    winter 

morn 
In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prison; 


When  he  that  made  it,  having  his 
right  hand 

Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  his 
l^t. 
Lady    Giovanna.   Oh   heavens!  the 
very  letters  seem  to  shake 

With  cold,  with  pain  perhaps,  poor 
prisoner!  Well, 

Tell  me  the  words — or  better  —  for 
I  see 

There  goes  a  musical  score  along  with 
them. 

Repeat  them  to  their  music. 

Count.  You  can  touch 

No  chord  in  me  that  would  not  answer 
you 

In  music. 
Lady  Giovanna.   That  is  musically 
said. 
[Count  takes  guitar.     Lady  Gio- 
vanna sits  listening  laitk  wreath 
in  her  hand,  and  quietly  removes 
scroll  and  places  it  on  table  at  the 
end  of  song. 
Count  (sings,  p/aying guitar).  "Dead 
mountain  flowers,  dead  moun- 
tain-meadow flowers. 

Dearer  than  when  you  made   your 
mountain  gay. 

Sweeter  than  any  violet  of  to-day, 

Richer  than  all  the  wide  world-wealth 
of  May, 

To  me,  tho'  all  your  bloom  has  died 
away. 

You   bloom    again,   dead    mountain- 
meadow  flowers." 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  cloth. 

Elisabetta.   A  word   with  you,  my 

lord ! 
Count      (singing).      "  O      mountain 

flowers ! " 
Elisabetta.      A    word,    my     lord! 

(Louder.) 
Count  (sings).   "  Dead  flowers  !" 
Elisabetta.      A    word,     my     lord! 

(Louder.) 

Count.  I  pray  you  pardon  me  again ! 

[Lady  Giovanna,  looking  at  wreath. 

Count  {to  Elisabetta).   What  is  iti 

Elisabetta.  My  lord,  we   have  but 
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one  piece  of  earthenware  to  serve  the 

salad  in  to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked ! 

Count.     Why    then,    tliat    flowered 

bowl  my  ancestor 

FetchM  from  the  farthest  east  —  we 

never  use  it 
For  fear  of  breakage  —  but  this  day 

has  brouglit 
A  great  occasion.  You  can  take  it, 
nurse ! 
EUsahetta.  I  did  take  it,  my  lord, 
but  what  with  my  lady's  coming  that 
had  so  flurried  me,  and  what  with  the 
fear  of  breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my 
lord  :  it  is  broken ! 

Count.  My  one  thing  left  of  value 
in  the  world ! 
No  matter!  see  your  cloth  be  white 
as  snow ! 
EUsahetta    (pointing    thro*    window). 
White  ?   I  warrant  thee,  my  son,  as 
the  snow  yonder  on  the  very  tip-top 
o'  the  mountain. 

Count.     And    yet   to    speak  white 

truth,  my  good  old  mother, 

1  have  seen  it  like  the  snow  on  the 

moraine. 

EUsahetta.   How  can  your  lordship 

say  so  ?     There,  my  lord  ! 

[Lays  cloth. 
O  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  me. 
And  one  word  more. 

[  Going  —  returns. 
Count  (touching guitar).  Good!  let  it 

be  but  one. 
EUsahetta,   Hath   she  returned  thy 

love? 
Count.  Not  yet ! 

EUsahetta.     *  And  will  she  ? 

Count  (looking  at  Lady  Giovanna). 

I  scarce  believe  it ! 
EUsahetta.      Shame  upon  her  then ! 
lExit. 
Count    (sings.)     "  Dead     mountain 
flowers  "  — 

Ah  well,  my  nurse  has  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  she 

has  broken 
My  china  bowl.     My  memory  is  as 
dead.    \^Ghes  and  replaces  guitar. 
Strange  that  the  words  at  home  with 
me  so  long 


Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when 

needed  most. 
So  by  your  leave  if  you  would  hear 

the  rest, 
The  writing. 

Lady      Giovanna      (holding     wreath 

toward  him).   There!  my  lord, 

you  are  a  poet, 
And  can  you   not  imagine   that   the 

wreath. 
Set,  as  you  say,  so  lightly  on  her  head, 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and 

she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  how- 
ever 
Fluttered  or  flattered  by  your  notice  of 

her. 
Was  yet  too  bashful  to  return  for  it  ? 
Count.   Was  it  so  indeed  ?  was  it  sol 

was  it  so  ? 
{^Leans  forward  to  take  wreath^  and 

touches  Lady  Giovanna's  hand^ 

which  she  withdraws  hastily  ;  he 

places  wreath  on  corner  of  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  (with  dignity).  I  did 

not  say,  my  lord,  that  it  was  so ; 
I  said  you  might  imagine  it  was  so. 

Enter  Filippo  with  howl  of  salads  which 
he  places  on  table. 

Filippo.  Here's  a  flne  salad  for  my 
lady,  for  tho'  we  have  been*  a  soldier, 
and  ridden  by  his  lordship's  side,  and 
seen  the  red  of  the  battle-field,  yet  are 
we  now  drill-sergeant  to  his  lordship's 
lettuces,  and  profess  to  be  great  in 
green  things  and  in  garden-stuff. 

Lady  Giovanna.  I  thank  you,  good 
Filippo.  [Exit  Filippo. 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  bird  on  a  dish 
which  she  places  on  table. 

EUsahetta  (close  to  table).  Here's  a 
fine  fowl  for  my  lady;  I  had  scant 
time  to  do  him  in.  I  hope  he  be  not 
underdone,  for  we  be  undone  in  the 
doing  of  him. 

Lady  Giovanna.  I  thank  you,  my 
good  nurse. 

Filippo  (re-entering  with  plate  oj 
prunes).   And  here  are  flne  fruits  for 
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my  lady  —  prunes,  my  lady,  from  the 
tree  that  my  lord  himself  planted  here 
in  the  blossom  of  his  boyhood  —  and 
so  I,  Filippo,  being,  with  your  lady- 
ship's pardon,  and  as  your  ladyship 
knows,  his  lordship's  own  foster- 
brother,  would  commend  them  to 
your  ladyship's  most  peculiar  ap- 
preciation. \Puis  plate  on  table. 
Elisahetta.  Filippo ! 
Lady  Giovanna  (Count  leads  her  to 

table).   Will  you  not  eat  with 

me,  my  lord  ? 
Count.  I  cannot, 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morsel.     I  have 

broken 
My  fast  already.     I  will  pledge  you. 

Wine ! 
Filippo,  wine ! 

[Sits   near  table;    Filippo   brings 

flask,  fills   the   Count's  goblet, 

then  Lady   Giovanna's ;   Elisa- 
hetta stands  at  the  back  of  Lady 

Giovanna's  chair. 
Count.  It  is  but  thin  and  cold. 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round 

your  castle. 
We  lie  too  deep  down  in  the  shadow 

here. 
Your  ladyship  lives  higher  in  the  sun. 
[_Thei/  pledge  each  other  and  drink. 
Lady    Giovanna.   If    I   might   send 

you  down  a  flask  or  two 
Of  that  same  vintage  ?     There  is  iron 

in  it. 
It  has  been  much  commended  as  a 

medicine. 
I  give  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  you 

be 
Not  quite  recover'd  of  your  wound,  the 

wine  .  ' 

Might  help  you.    None  has  ever  told 

me  yet 
The  story  of  your  battle  and  your 

wound. 
Filippo  (coming  forward).   I  can  tell 

you,  my  lady,  I  can  tell  you. 
Elisabetta.  Filippo!   will  you   take 
the  word  out  of  your  master's  own 
mouth  ? 

Filippo.  Was  it  there  to  take  1    Put 

it  there,  my  lord. 


Count.   Giovanna,  my  dear  lady,  in 
this  same  battle 
We  had  been  beaten — they  were  ten 

to  one. 
The  trumpets  of  the  fight  had  echo'd 

down, 
I  and  Filippo  here  had  done  our  bestj 
And,  having  passed  unwounded  from 

the  field. 
Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side. 
Our   horses   grazing   by   us,  when 

troop, 
Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  of 
ours 

Ta'en  in  the  fight 

Filippo.    Ay,  but  we  fought  for  it 
back. 

And  kill'd 

Elisabetta.   Filippo ! 

Count.  A  troop  of  horse 

Filippo.  Five  hundred ! 

Count.   Say  fifty ! 

Filippo.   And  we  kill'd  'em  by  the 

score ! 
Elisabetta.    Filippo ! 
Filippo.  Well,  well,  well !   I  bite  my 

tongue. 
Count.   We  may  have  left  their  fifty 
less  by  five. 
However,  staying  not  to  count  how 

many. 
But  anger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our 

flag. 
We  mounted,  and  we  dashed  into  the 

heart  of  'em. 
I  wore  the  lady's  chaplet  round  my 

neck ; 
It  served  me  for  a  blessed  rosary. 
I  am  sure  that  more  than  one  brave 

fellow  owed 
His  death  to  the  charm  in  it. 
Elisabetta.  Hear  that,  my  lady ! 

Count.   I   cannot  tell  how  long  we 
strove  before 
Our  horses  fell  beneath  us ;  down  we 

went 
Crush'd,  hack'd  at,  trampled  under- 
foot.    The  night, 
As  some   cold-manner'd  friend  may 

strangely  do  us 
The  truest  service,  had  a  touch   of 
frost 
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That  help'd  to  check  the  flowing  of 

the  blood. 
My  last  sight  ere  I  swoon'd  was  one 

sweet  face 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath.    That  seem'd 

to  come  and  go. 
They  left  us  there  for  dead  I 

JSlisabetta.  Hear  that,  my  lady  ! 

Filippo.   Ay,  and  I  left  two  fingers 
there  for  dead.    See,  my  lady ! 

[Showing  his  hand. 
Lady  Gtovanna.  I  see,  Filippo  ! 
Filippo,  And  I  have  small  hope  of 
the  gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 
Lady  Giovanna.  And  why,  Filippo  'i 
[Smiling  absently. 
Filippo.  I  left  him  there  for  dead 

too! 
Elisabetta.  She  smiles  at  him  —  how 
hard  the  woman  is  ! 
My  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not 
Too  proud  to  look  upon  the  garland, 

you 
Would  find  it  stain'd  — 

Count  {rising).    Silence,  Elisabetta! 
Elisabetta.  Stain'd  with  the  blood  of 
the  best  heart  that  ever 
Beat  for  one  woman. 

[Points  to  wreath  on  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  (rising slowly).  I  can 

eat  no  more ! 
Count.   You  have  but  trifled   with 
our  homely  salad, 
But  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf ; 
Not  eaten  anything. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 
You  know,  my  lord,  I  told  you  I  was 

troubled. 
My  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so 

sick, 
I  bound  myself,  and  by  a    solemn 

vow," 
That  I  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he 

li^ere  well 
Here,  or  else  well  in  Heaven,  where  all 
is  well. 
[Elisabetta  clears  table  of  bird  and 
salad:  Filippo  snatches   up  the 
plate  of  prunes  and  holds  them  to 
Lady  Giovanna. 
Filippo.   But  the  prunes,  my  lady, 
from  the  tree  that  his  lordship 


Lady  Giovanna.   Not  now,  Filippo. 
My  lord  Federigo, 
Can  I  not  speak  with  you  once  more 
alone  ? 
Count.   You    hear,     Filippo  ?     My 

good  fellow,  go ! 
Filippo.  But  the  prunes  that  your 

lordship 

Elisabetta.    Filippo ! 

Count.   Ay,  prune  our  company  of 

thine  own  and  go  I 
Elisabetta.    Filippo ! 
Filippo    (turning).   Well,  well  !  the 
women !  [Exit. 

Count.   And  thou  too  leave  us,  my 

dear  nurse,  alone. 
Elisabetta  (folding  up  cloth  and  going). 
And  me  too  !  Ay,  the  dear  nurse  will 
leave  you  alone  ;  but,  for  all  that,  she 
that  has  eaten  the  yolk  is  scarce  like 
to  swallow  the  shell. 

[Turns  and  curtseys  stiffly  to  Lady 
Giovanna,  then  exit.  Lady 
Giovanna  takes  out  diamond 
necklace  from  casket. 
Lady  Giovanna.  I  have  angered  your 
good  nurse;  these  old-world  ser- 
vants 
Are  all  but  flesh  and  blood  with  those 

they  serve. 
My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return 

you, 
And  afterwards  a  boon  to  crave  of 
you. 
Count.   No,  my  most  honor'd  and 
long-worshipt  lady. 
Poor  Federigo  degli  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing  in  return  from  you 

except 
Return  of  his  affection  —  can  deny 
Nothing  to  you  that  you  require   of 
him. 
Lady  Giovanna.  Then  I  require  you 
to  take  back  your  diamonds  — 
[Offering  necklace. 
I  doubt  not  they  are  yours.    No  other 

heart 
Of  such  magnificence  in  courtesy 
Beats  —  out  of  heaven.    They  seem'd 

too  rich  a  prize 
To  trust  with  any  messenger.     I  camF 
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In  person  to  return  them. 

{Count  draws  back. 
If  the  phrase 
"  Return  "  displease  you,  we  will  say 
—  exchange  them 

For  your  —  for  your 

Count  {takes  a  step  toward  her  and  then 
back)  For  mine  —  and  what  of 
mine  '^ 
Ijady  Giovanna.  Well,  shall  we  say 
this  wreath  and  your  sweet 
rhymes  ** 
Count.   But  have  you  ever  worn  my 

diamonds  ? 
Ladj/  Giovanna.  No ! 

For  that  would  seem  accepting  of  your 

love. 
I  cannot  brave  my  brother  —  but  be 

sure 
That  1  shall  never  marry  again,  my 
lord! 
Count.    Sure  ? 
Ladt/  Giovanna.   Yes! 
Count.  Is  this  your  brother's  order  1 
Ladij  Giovanna.  No! 

For  he  wouid  marry  me  to  the  richest 

man 
In  Florence ;  but  I  think  you  know 

the  saying  — 
"  Better  a  man   without  riches,  than 
riches  without  a  man." 
Count.   A  noble  saying  —  and  acted 
on  would  yield 
A  nobler  breed  of  men  and  women. 

Lady, 
I  find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer.    The 

wreath 
That  once  you  wore  outvalues  twenty- 
fold 
The  diamonds  that  you  never  deign*d 

to  wear. 
But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment ! 
[Points  to  table.    Lady  Giovanna 
places  necklace  on  table. 

And  be  you 
Gracious  enough  to  let  me  know  the 

boon 
By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine 

to  grant, 
I  should  be  made  more  happy  than  I 

hoped 
Ever  to  be  again. 


Lady   Giovanna,  Then  keep    your 

wreath. 
But  you  will  find  me  a  shrewd  bar- 
gainer still. 
I  cannot  keep  your  diamonds,  for  the 

gift 
I  ask  for,  to  my  mind  and  at  this 

present 
Outvalues  all  the  jewels  upon  earth. 
Count.  It  should  be  love  that  thus 

outvalues  all. 
You  speak  like  love,  and  yet  you  love 

me  not. 
I  have  nothing  in  this  world  but  love 

for  you. 
Ladi/  Giovanna.  Love?   it   is   love, 

love  for  my  dying  boy,  ; 

Moves  me  to  ask  it  of  you.  ! 

Count.  What  1  my  time  1         , 

Is  it  my  time  ?     Well,  I  can  give  my        I 

time 
To  him  that  is  a  part  of  you,  your  son. 
Shall  I  return  to  the  castle  with  you  ? 

Shall  I 
Sit  by  him,  read  to  him,  tell  him  my 

tales,  ' 

Sing  him  my  songs  ?     You  know  that 

I  can  touch 
The  ghittem  to  some  purpose. 

Ladt/  Giovanna.  No,  not  that ! 

I  thank  you  heartilyf  or  that — andyou, 
I  doubt  not  from  your  nobleness  of 

nature. 
Will  pardon  me  for  asking  what  I  ask. 
Count.  Giovanna,  dear  Giovanna,  I 

that  once 
The  wildest  of  the  random  youth  of 

Florence 
Before  I  saw  you  —  all  my  nobleness 
Of  nature,  as  you  deign  to  call  it, 

draws 
From  you,  and  from  my  constancy  to 

you. 
No  more,  but  speak. 

Lady  Giovanna.   I  will.    You  know 

sick  people. 
More  specially  sick    children,  havt 

strange  fancies. 
Strange  longings;  and  to  thwart  them 

in  their  mood 
May  work  them  grievona   harm  at 

times,  may  even 
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Hasten  their  end.    I  would  you  had  a 
son! 

It  might  be  easier  then  for  you  to 
make 

Allowance  for  a  mother  —  her  —  who 
comes 

To  rob  you  of  your  one  delight  on 
earth. 

How  often  has  my  sick  boy  yearn'd 
for  this ! 

I  have  put  him  off  as  often ;  but  to- 
day 

I  dared  not  —  so  much  weaker,  so 
much  worse 

For  last  day's  journey.    I  was  weep- 
ing for  him ; 

He  gave  me  his  hanS :  "  I  should  be 
well  again 

If  thegood  Countwould  give  me " 

Count.   Give  me. 
Lady  Oiovanna.   His  falcon. 
Count  {starts  back).   My  falcon  ! 
Zjadf/  Giovanna.   Yes,  your  falcon, 

Federigo ! 
Count.  Alas,  1  cannot ! 
Ladu  Giovanna.   Cannot  ?  Even  so ! 

I  fear^i  as  much.    O  this  unhappy 
world ! 

How  shall  I  break  it  to  him  %  how 
shall  I  tell  him  ? 

The  boy  may  die :  more  blessed  were 
the  rags 

Of  some  pale  beggar-woman  seeking 

alms 
Tor  her  sick  son,  if  he  were  like  to 
live, 

Than  all  my  childless  wealth,  if  mine 
must  die. 

I  was  to  blame  —  the  love  you  said 
you  bore  me  — 

My  lord,  we    thank   you    for   your 
entertainment, 

[  With  a  stately  curtsey. 

And  so  return  —  Heaven  help  him !  — 
to  our  son.  [^Turns. 

Count  (rushes  forward).  Stay,  stay, 
I  am  most  unlucky,  most  un- 
happy. 

You  never  had  look'd  in  on  me  be- 
fore, 

And  when  you  came  and  dipt  your 
sovereign  head 


Thro*  these  low  doors,  you  ask'd  to 

eat  with  me. 
I  had  but  emptiness  to  set  before 

you. 
No  not  a  draught  of  milk,  no  not  an 

egg, 
Nothing  but  my  brave  bird,  my  noble 

falcon, 
My  comrade  of  the  house,  and  of  the 

field. 
She  had  to  die  for  it  —  she  died  for 

you. 
Perhaps  I  thought  with  those  of  old, 

the  nobler 
The  victim  was,  the  more  acceptable 
Might  be  the  sacrifice.     I  fear  you 

scarce 
Will  thank  me  for  your  entertain- 
ment now. 
Lady   Gioranna   (returning).  I  bear 

with  him  no  longer. 
Count.  No,  Madonna ! 
And  he  will  have  to  bear  with  it  as  he 

may. 
Lady  Giovanna.   I  break  with  him 

for  everl 
Count.  Yes,  Giovanna, 

But  he  will  keep  his  love  to  you  ior 

ever! 
Lady  Oiovanna.     You  *?   you  ?   not 

you!    My  brother!   my  hard 

brother ! 

0  Federigo,  Federigo,  I  love  you ! 
Spite  of  ten  thousand  brothers,  Fed- 
erigo. \_FaUs  at  his  feet. 

Count  {impetuously).   Why  then  the 
dying  of  my  noble  bird 
Hath  served  me  better  than  her  living 
—  then 

[Takes  diamonds  from  table. 
These  diamonds  are  both  yours  and 

mine  —  have  won 
Their  value  again  —  beyond  all  mar- 
kets —  there 

1  lay  them  for  the  first  time  round 

your  neck. 

[Lays  necklace  round  her  neck. 
And  then   this  chaplet  —  No    more 

feuds,  but  peace. 
Peace  and  conciliation !     I  will  make 
Your  brother  love  me.    See,  I  tear 

away 
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The  leaves  were  darken'd  by  the  ba^ 
tie  — 
[Pu//»  Itavei  off  and  throws  them 
dotvn, 

—  crown  you 
Agam  with  the  same  crown  my  Queen 
of  Beauty. 

[Places  wreath  on  tiei  head. 
Rise  —  I  could  almost  think  that  the 

dead  garland 
Will  break  once  more  into  living  blos- 
som. 


Nay,  nay,  J  pray  you  rise. 

[Raises  her  with  both  hands. 
We  two  together 
Will  help  to  heal  your  son  —  your 

son  and  mine  — 
We  shall  do  it  —  we  shall  do  it. 

[Embraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  being  is  accom- 

plishM, 
And  I  am  happy ! 

Lady   Giovanna,  And  I^too,  Fed 
erigo. 
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To  THE  Lord  Chancellor,  • 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

Mt  Dear  Selborxb,  — To  you,  tbe  honored  Chancellor  of  our  own  day,  I  dedicate  this 
dramatic  memorial  of  yaur  great  predecessor ;  —  which,  altho'  not  intended  in  its  present 
form  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  modern  theatre,  has  nevertheless  —  for  so  you  have 
assured  me  —  won  your  approbation.  Ever  yours, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Henry  IL  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou) . 

Thomas  Becket,  Chancellor  of  England,  afterwards  Archbishop  oj  Canterbury. 
Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London, 
Roger,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Jocelyn,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
John  of  Salisbury      I     /.  •    j     ^  r»    ?  . 
Herbert  of  Bosham    \  >'""^*  of  Becket. 

Walter  Map,  reputed  author  of**  Golias'*  Latin  poems  against  the  priesthood. 
King  Louis  of  France. 
Geoffrey,  son  of  Rosamund  and  Henry. 
Grim,  a  monk  of  Cambridge. 
Sir  Reginald  Fitzurse 
Sir  Richard  de  Brito 
Sir  William  de  Tracy 
Sir  Hugh  de  Morvillb 
De  Broc  of  Salt  wood  Castle. 
Lord  Leicester. 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna. 
Two  Knight  Templars. 
John  of  Oxford  {called  the  Swearer). 
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Rosamund  db  Clifford. 
Margery, 

Knights,  Monks,  Beggars,  e(Q, 


the  four  knights  of  the  King's  household,  enemies  of 
Becket, 
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PROLOGUE. 

A  Castle  in  Normandy.    Interior 
OF  THE  Hall.    Roofs  of  a  Citt 

SEEN  THRO*  WINDOWS. 

Henrt  and  Becket  at  chess. 

Henry,  So  then    our    good    Arch- 
l^ishop  Theobald 
Lies  dyiDg. 
Becket.  I  am  grieved  to  know  as 

much. 
Henry.  But     we     must     have     a 
mightier  man  than  he 
For  his  successor. 

Becket,   Have  you  thought  of  one  ? 
Henry.   A  cleric  lately  poison'd  his 
own  mother, 
And  being  brought  before  the  courts 

of  the  Ciiurch, 
They  but  degraded  him.    I  hope  they 

wtiipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 

Becket.  It  is  your  move. 

Henry.  Well  —  there.     [Moves. 

The    Church     in    the    pell-mell    of 

Stephen's  time 
Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost 

clutch'd  the  crown ; 
But  by  the  royal  customs  of  our  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies 

of  me, 
Like  other  lords  amenable  to  law. 
I'll  have  them  written  down  and  made 
the  law. 
Becket,  My  liege,  I  move  my  bishop. 
Henry.  And  if  I  live, 

No  man  without  my  leave  shall  ex- 
communicate 
My  tenants  or  my  household. 

Becket.  Look  to  your  king. 

Henry.  No  man  without  my  leave 
shall  cross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me  —  I  pray 
your  pardon. 
Becket,  Well  —  will  you  move  ? 
Henry,  There.  [Moves. 

Becket,  Check — you 

move  so  wildly. 
Henry,  There  then  1  [Moves. 


Becket,  Why  —  there  then,  for  you        , 
see  my  bishop  ' 

Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  stand- 
still.    You  are  beaten. 
Henry  {kicks  over  the  board).    Why, 
there  then  —  dovm  go  bishop 
and  king  together. 
I  loathe  being  beaten ;  had  I  fixt  my 

fancy 
Upon  the  game  I  should  have  beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket.  Where,  my  liege  ? 

With  Phryne, 

Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another  1 

Henry.   My  Rosamund  is  no  Lais, 

Thomas  Becket ; 

And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no 

fault  in  her  — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have 
her  life. 
Becket.  Put  her  away,  put  her  away, 
,  my  liege ! 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery ! 
Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom 

thou  art  bound 
By   Holy  Church.      And  wherefore 

should  she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Clifford  more 
Than    that  of   other    paramours   of 
thine  ? 
Henry.  How  dost  thou  know  I  am 

not  wedded  to  her  ? 
Becket.  How  should  I  know  ? 
Henry.  That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 
Becket,  State  secrets  should  be  pa- 
tent to  the  statesman 
Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and 

whom  the  king 
Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover 
and  friend. 
Henry.   Come,  come,  thou  art  but 
deacon,  not  yet  bishop, 
No,  nor  archbishop,  nor  my  confessor 

yet. 
I  would  to  God  thou  wert,  fori  should 

find 
An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 
Becket.  St.  Denis,  tliat  thou  shouldst 
not.     I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship    as    my  bishop  hath 
beaten  it. 
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Henry,  Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 
and  my  kingship  too  ! 
Come,  come,  I  love  thee  and  I  know 

thee,  I  know  thee, 
A  doter  on  white  pheasant-fiesh    at 

feasts, 
A  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon 

wine; 
Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  man,  if  thou 
flatter  it  1 
Beeket.  That  palate  is  insane  which 
cannot  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine 
from  old. 
Henri/.  Well,  who  loves  wine  loves 

woman. 
Beeket,  So  I  do. 

Men  are  God's  trees,  and  women  are 

God's  flowers ; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to 

my  head, 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 

flowers 
Are  all  the  fairer. 

Henry,  And  thy  thoughts, 

thy  fancies  ? 
Beeket.  Good  dogs,  my  liege,  well 
train'd,  and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry.  Save  for  some  once  or  twice, 
When  they  ran  down  the  game  and 
worried  it. 
Beeket,  No,    my  liege,    no  !  —  not 

once  —  in  God's  name,  no  ! 
Henry,  Nay,  then,  I  take  thee  at 
thy  word  —  believe  thee 
The  veriest  Galahad  of  old  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart- 
wife, 
Not  Eleanor — she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Why 

dost  thou  smile 
So  dolorously  1 

Beeket.   My  good  liege,  if  a  man 
Wastes  himself  among  women,  how 

should  he  love 
A  woman,  as  a  woman  should  be  loved  ? 
Henry.   How  shouldst   thou   know 
that  never  hast  loved  one  ? 


Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in 

England 
When  I  am  out  in  Normandy  or  Anjou. 
Beeket,  My  lord,  I  am  your  subject, 

not  your 

Henry.  Pander. 

God's  eyes !  I  know  all  that — not  my 

purveyor 
Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  life  —  her 

life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell- 
fire. 
I  have  built  a  secret  bower  in  Eng- 
land, Thomas, 
A  nest  in  a  bush. 

Beeket,  And  where,  my  liege  ? 
Henry  (whispers).  Thine  ear. 

Beeket,  That's  lone  enough. 
Henry  {laying  paper  on  table).   This 
chart  here  mark'd  "  Her  Bower" 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.    See,  first,  a 

circling  wood, 
A  hundred  pathways  running  every- 
way, 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge ;  and  after 

that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork  maze  in 

maze, 
And  then  another  wood,  and  in  the 

midst 
A  garden  and  my  Kosamund.    Look, 

this  line  — 
The  rest  you  see  is  color'd  green — 

but  this 
Draws  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 

Beeket,  This  blood-red  line  ? 

Henry.  Ay!  blood,  perchance,  ex- 
cept thou  see  to  her. 
Beeket.  And  where  is  she  1     There 

in  her  English  nest  1 
Henry.   Would  God  she  were  —  no, 
here  within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in 

Anjou 
And  pass  her  to  her  secret  bower  in 

England. 
She  is  ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  love 
her. 
Beeket.   My  liege,  I  pray  thee  let  me 
hence :  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy 
wild  barons 
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Henry,  Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  her 

in  England. 
Becket,   Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not 

to  please  myself. 
Henry,  Whatever  come  between  us  ? 
Becket,  What  should  come 

Between  us,  Henry  ? 
Henry,  Nay  —  I  know  not,  Thomas. 
Betket.   What  need  then  ?     Well  — 

whatever  come  between  us. 

[Going, 
Henry,  A  moment !  thou  didst  help 

me  to  my  throne 
In  Theobald's  time,  and  after  by  thy 

wisdom 
Hast  kept  it  firm  from  shaking ;  but 

now  I, 
For  my  realm's  sake,  myself  must  be 

the  wizard 
To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son 
Of  Holy  Church  —  no  croucher  to  the 

Gregories 
That  tread  the  kings  their  children 

underheel  — 
Must  curb  her ;  and  the  Holy  Father, 

while 
This  Barbarossa  butts  him  from  his 

chair. 
Will  need  my  help  —  be  facile  to  my 

hands. 
Now  is  my  time.    Yet  —  lest  there 

should  be  flashes 
And  fulminations  from  the   side   of 

Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England  —  I  will  have 
My  young  son   Henry  crown'd   the 

King  of  England, 
That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by 

England, 
As   seeming  his,  not  mine,  and  fall 

abroad, 
ril  have  it  done  —  and  now. 

Becket.  Surely  too  young 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown  ;  and 

tho* 
I  love  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in 

him.     Say, 
The  Queen  should  play  his  kingship 

against  thine  1 


Henry,  I  will  not  think  so,  Thomas 
Who  shall  crown  him  1 
Canterbury  is  dying. 
Becket.  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.   And  who  shall  he  be,  my 

friend  Thomas  1     Who  ? 
Becket.  Name  him ;  the  Holy  Father 

will  confirm  him. 
Henry    (lays  his  hand  on   Becket's 

shoulder).   Here! 
Becket.   Mock  me  not.    I  am  not 
even  a  monk. 
Thy  jest  ~  no  more.    Why — look  — 

is  this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop  ? 

Henry,  But  the  arm  within 

Is  Becket's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Becket,  A  soldier's,  not  a  spiritual 

arm. 
Henry.   I  lack  a   spiritual   soldier, 
Thomas  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to 
boot. 
Becket.  There's  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Henry,  He !  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thou  art  the  man  to  fill  out    the 

Church  robe ; 
Your  Foliot  fasts  and  fawns  too  much 
for  me. 
Becket.   Roger  of  York. 
Henry.   Roger  is  Roger  of  York. 
King,  Church,  and  State  to  him  but 

foils  wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of 

York. 
No. 

Becket.   Henry  of  Winchester  ? 
Henry.  Him  who  crown'd  Stephen  — 
King    Stephen's    brother !    No ;    too 

royal  for  me. 
And  I'll  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket.  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me :  let 

me  go. 

Henry.  Answer  me  first. 

Becket.  Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  com 

monplace  — 
Nolo  episcopari. 

Henry.  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscopari,  my  good  friend. 
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Is  quite  another  matter. 

BeckeU  A  more  lawful  one. 

Make    me    archbishop  !      Why,    my 

liege,  I  know 
Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a 

thousand  times 
Fitter  for  this  grand  function.    Me 

archbishop ! 
God's  favor  and  king's  favor  might  so 

clash 
That  thou  and  I That  were  a 

jest  indeed ! 
Henry,  Thou  angerest  me,  man :  I 

do  not  jest. 

Enter  Eleanor  and  Sir  Reginald 

FiTZURSE. 

Eleanor  (singing).    Over!  the  sweet 
summer  closes, 

The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done 

Henry    {to  Becket,   who    is    going). 

Thou  shalt  not  go.     I  have  not  ended 

with  thee. 

Eleanor  {seeing  chart  on  table).    This 

chart  with  the  red  line !   her  bower ! 

whose  bower  ? 

Henry,  The  chart  is  not  mine,  but 
Becket's  :  take  it,  Thomas. 

Eleanor.  Becket !  O  —  ay  —  and 
these  chessmen  on  the  floor  —  the 
king's  crown  broken!  Becket  hath 
beaten  thee  again — and  thou  hast 
kicked  down  the  board.  I  know  thee 
of  old. 

Henry.  True  enough,  my  mind  was 
set  upon  other  matters. 

Eleanor.  What  matters  ?  State 
matters  ?  love  matters  ? 

Henry.  My  love  for  thee,  and  thine 
for  me. 

Eleanor.  Over!  the  sweet  summer 
closes, 
The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done ; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses, 

And  over  and  gone  with  the  sun. 
Here ;    but  our  sun   in   Aquitaine 
lasts  longer.     I  would  I  were  in  Aqui- 
taine again — your  north  chills  me. 
Over !  the  sweet  summer  closes. 

And  never  a  flower  at  the  close ; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses. 
And  winter  again  and  the  snows. 


That  was  not  the  way  I  ended  it  first 
—  but  unsymmetrically,  preposter- 
ously, illogically,  out  of  passion,  with- 
out art  —  like  a  song  of  the  people. 
Will  you  have  it  ?  The  last  Parthian 
shaft  of  a  forlorn  Cupid  at  the  King's 
left  breast,  and  all  left-handedness 
and  under-handedness. 

And  never  a  flower  at  the  close. 

Over  and  gone  with  the  roses. 
Not  over  and  gone  with  the  rose. 
True,  one  rose  will  outblossom  the 
rest,  one  rose  in  a  bower.  I  speak 
after  my  fancies,  for  I  am  a  Trouba- 
dour, you  know,  and  won  the  violet  at 
Toulouse ;  but  my  voice  is  harsh 
here,  not  in  tune,  a  nightingale  out  of 
season ;  for  marriage,  rose  or  no  rose, 
has  killed  the  golden  violet. 

Becket.  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  scorn 
wedded  love. 

Eleanor.  So  I  do.  Louis  of  France 
loved  me,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  loved 
Louis  of  France :  and  I  loved  Henry  of 
England,  and  Henry  of  England 
dreamed  that  he  loved  me;  but  the 
marriage-garland  withers  even  with 
the  putting  on,  the  bright  link  rusts 
with  the  breath  of  the  first  after- 
marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  moon  is 
the  ripening  o^  the  harvest,  and  the 
honeymoon  is  the  gall  of  love;  he 
dies  of  his  honeymoon.  I  could  pity 
this  poor  world  myself  that  is  no  bet- 
ter ordered. 

Henry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Queen  ? 
What,  altogether?  Let  me  swear 
nay  to  that  by  this  cross  on  thy  neck. 
God's  eyes!  what  a  lovely  cross !  what 
jewels ! 

Eleanor.  Doth  it  please  you  1  Take 
it  and  wear  it  on  that  hard  heart  of 
yours  —  there.  [  Gives  it  to  him. 

Henry    (puts   it   on).     On   this   left 
breast  before  so  hard  a  heart, 
To  hide  the  scar  left  by  thy  Parthian 
dart. 

Eleanor.  Has  my  simple  song  set 
you  jingling?  Nay,  if  I  took  and 
translated  that  hard  heart  into  our 
Proven9al  facilities,  I  could  so  play 
about  it  with  the  rhyme 
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Henry.  That  the  heart  were  lost  in 
the  rhyme  and  the  matter  in  the  metre. 
May  we  not  pray  you,  Madam,  to  spare 
us  the  hardness  of  your  facility  ? 

Eleanor.  The  wells  of  Castaly  are 
not  wasted  upon  the  desert.  We  did 
but  jest. 

Henry.  There's  no  jest  on  the 
brows  of  Herbert  there.  What  is  it, 
Herbert  ? 

Enter  Herbert  of  Bosham. 
Herbert.     My  liege,  the  good  Arch- 
bishop is  no  more. 

Henry.  Peace  to  his  soul ! 
Herbert,  I  left  him  with  peace  on 
his  face  —  that  sweet  other-world 
smile,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the 
spiritual  body  among  the  angels.  But 
he  longed  much  to  see  your  Grace  and 
the  Chancellor  ere  he  past,  and  his 
last  words  were  a  commendation  of 
Thomas  Becket  to  your  Grace  as  his 
successor  in  the  archbishoprick. 

Henry.  Ha,  Becket !  thou  remem- 
berest  our  talk ! 

Becket,  My  heart  is  full  of  tears 
—  I  have  no  answer. 

Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  must 
die,  or  the  world  would  grow  mouldy, 
would  only  breed  the  past  again. 
Come  to  me  to-morrotv.  Thou  hast 
but  to  hold  out  thy  hand.  Meanwhile 
the  revenues  are  mine.  A-hawking, 
a-hawking !    If  I  sit,  I  grow  fat. 

[^Leaps  over  the  table,  and  exit. 
Becket.    He  did  prefer  me  to  the 
chancellorship, 
Believing     I    should    ever    aid    the 

Church  — 
But  have  I  done  it  ?     He  commends 

me  now 
From    out    his  grave   to  this   arch- 
bishoprick. 
Herbert,    A  dead  man's  dying  wish 

should  be  of  weight. 
Becket,    His    should.     Come   with 
me.    Let  me  learn  at  full 
The  manner  of  his  death,  and  all  he 
said. 

[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Becket. 
Eleanor,    Fitzurse,  that  Qhart  with 


the  red  line — thou  sawest  it  —  her 
bower. 

Fitzurse.     Rosamund's  ? 

Eleanor.  '  Ay  —  there  lies  the  secret 
of  her  whereabouts,  and  the  King 
gave  it  to  his  Chancellor. 

Fitzurse.  To  this  son  of  a  London 
merchant  —  how  your  Grace  must 
hate  him. 

Eleanor.  Hate  him  ?  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man : 
but  thou — dost  thou  love  this  Chan- 
cellor, that  thou  hast  sworn  a  volun- 
tary allegiance  to  him  ? 

Fitzurse.  Not  for  my  love  toward 
him,  but  because  he  had  the  love  of 
the  King.  How  should  a  baron  love 
a  beggar  on  horseback,  with  the  ret- 
inue of  three  kings  behind  him,  out- 
royalling  royalty  ?  Besides,  he  holp 
the  King  to  break  down  our  castles, 
for  the  which  I  hate  him. 

Eleanor.  For  the  which  I  honor 
him.  Statesman  not  Churchman  he. 
A  great  and  sound  policy  that:  1 
could  embrace  him  for  it :  you  could 
not  see  the  King  for  the  kiuglings. 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a 
noble  as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to 
a  churl  as  if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor.     Pride  of  the  plebeian  ! 

Fitzurse.  And  this  plebeian  like  to 
be  Archbishop ! 

Eleanor.  True,  and  I  have  an  in- 
herited loathing  of  these  black  sheep  of 
thePapacy.  Archbishop?  Icanseefur- 
ther  into  a  man  than  our  hot-headed 
Henry,  and  if  there  ever  come  feud 
between  Church  and  Crown,  and  I  do 
not  then  charm  this  secret  out  of  our 
loyal  Thomas,  I  am  not  Eleanor. 

Fitzurse.  Last  night  I  followed  a 
woman  in  the  city  here.  Her  face 
was  veiled,  but  the  back  methought 
was  Rosamund  —  his  paramour,  thy 
rival.     I  can  feel  for  thee. 

Eleanor.  Thou  feel  for  me !  —  par- 
amour —  rival !  King  Louis  had^  no 
paramours,  and  I  loved  him  none  the 
more.  Henry  had  many,  and  I  loved 
him  none  the  less  —  now  neither  more 
nor  less — not  at  all;  the  cup*s  empty. 
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I  would  she  were  but  his  paramour, 
for  men  tire  of  their  fancies ;  but  1 
feAr  this  one  fancy  hath  taken  root, 
and  borne  blossom  too,  and  she,  whom 
the  King  loves  indeed,  is  a  power  in 
the  State.  Rival !  —  ay,  and  when 
the  King  passes,  there  may  come  a 
crash  and  embroilment  as  in  Stephen's 
time ;  and  her  children  —  canst  thou 
not  —  that  secret  matter  which  would 
heat  the  King  against  thee  (ivkispers 
him  and  he  starts).  Nay,  that  is  safe 
with  me  as  with  thyself*  but  canst 
thou  not — thou  art  drowned  in  debt 
—  thou  shalt  have  our  love,  our 
silence,  and  our  gold  —  canst  thou 
T  ot  —  if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free 
me  from  her  ? 

Fitzurse.  Well,  Madam,  I  have 
loved  her  in  my  time. 

Eleanor.  No,  my  bear,  thou  hast 
not.  My  Courts  of  Love  would  have 
held  thee  guiltless  of  love — the  fine  at- 
tractions and  repulses,  the  delicacies, 
the  subtleties. 

Fitzurse.  Madam,  I  loved  accord- 
ing to  the  main  purpose  and  intent  of 
nature. 

Eleanor.  I  warrant  thee!  thou 
wouldst  hug  thy  Cupid  till  his  ribs 
cracked  —  enough  of  this.  Follow 
me  this  Rosamund  day  and  night, 
whithersoever  she  goes ;  track  her,  if 
thou  canst,  even  into  the  King's  lodg- 
ing, that  I  may  (clenches  her  Jist)  — 
may  at  least  have  my  cry  against 
him  and  her,  —  and  thou  in  my  way 
shouldst  be  jeajous  of  the  iCing,  for 
thou  in  thy  way  didst  once,  what  shall 
I  call  it,  affect  her  thine  own  self. 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  the  young  colt 
winced  and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her 
Ueels ;  and  then  the  King  came  honey- 
ing about  her,  and  this  Becket,  her 
father's  friend,  like  enough  staved 
us  from  her. 

Fleanor.     Us ! 

Fitzurse.  Yea,  by  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin !  There  were  monj  than  I  buzzing 
round  the  blossom  —  De  Tracy — even 
that  flint  De  Brito. 

Fleanor.    Carry  her  off  among  you; 


run  in  upon  her  and  devour  her,  one 
and  all  of  you  ;  make  her  as  hateful 
to  herself  and  to  the  King,  as  she  is 
to  me. 

Fitzurse.  I  and  all  would  be  glad 
to  wreak  our  spite  on  the  rosefaced 
minion  of  the  King,  and  bring  her  to 
the  level  of  the  dust,  so  that  the 
King 

Eleanor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the 
serpent,  and  be  driven  out  of  her 
paradise. 

ACT  L 

SCENE  L — Becket's  House  in  Lon- 
don.   ChAMBERBARELY  FURNISHED.  ' 

Becket   unrobing.     Herbert  op 
Bosuam  AND  Servant. 

Servant.    Shall  I  not  help  your  lord- 
ship to  your  rest  ? 
Becket.    Friend,  am  I  so  much  bet- 
ter than  thyself 
That  thou  shouldst  help  me  1     Thou 

art  wearied  out 
With  this  day's  work,  get  thee  to  thine 

own  bed. 
Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Help  me  off,  Herbert,  with  this  —  and 
this. 
Herbert.       Was    not    the    people's 
blessing  as  we  past 
Heart-comfort  and  a  balsam  to  thy 
blood  ? 
Becket.     The    people    know    their 
Church  a  tower  of  strength, 
A  bulwark  against  Throne  and  Bar- 
onage. 
Too  heavy  for  me,  this;  off  with  it, 
Herbert ! 
Herbert.     Is  it  so  much  heavier  than 

thy  Chancellor's  robe  ? 
Becket.    No;   but  the  Chancellor's 
and  the  Archbishop's 
Together  more  than  mortal  man  can 
bear. 
Herbert.     Not   heavier    than   thine 

armor  at  Thoulouse  1 
Becket.    O  Herbert,  Herbert,  in  my 
chancellorship 
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I  more  than  once  have  gone  against 

the  Church. 

Herbert.    To  please  the  King  1 

Becket.     Ay,  and  the  King  of  kings, 

Or  justice ;  for  it  seem'd  to  me  but  just 

The  Church  should  pay  her  scutage 

like  the  lords. 
But  hast  thou  lieard  this  cry  of  Gil- 
bert Foliot 
That  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  your 

l^imate, 
For  Henry  could  not  work  a  miracle — 
Make  an  Archbishop  of  a  soldier  ? 

Herbert.  Ay, 

For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the 
man. 
Becket.      Am    I    the    man?      My 
mother,  ere  she  bore  me, 
Dream'd  that  twelve  stars  fell  glitter- 
ing out  of  heaven 
Into  her  bosom. 

Herbert.  Ay,  the  fire,  the  light. 

The  spirit  of    the    twelve   Apostles 

entered 
Into  thy  making. 

Becket.        And  when  I  was  a  child, 
The  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep. 
Gave  me  the  golden  keys  of  Paradise. 

Dream, 
Or  prophecy,  that  ? 
Herbert.     Well  dream  and  prophecy 

both. 
Becket.   And  when  I  was  of  Theo- 
bald's household,  once  — 
The  good  old  man  would  sometimes 

have  his  jest  — 
He  took  his  mitie  off,  and  set  it  on  me. 
And  said,  "My  young  Archbishop  — 

thou  wouldst  make 
A    stately    Archbishop!"      Jest  or 
prophecy  there  ? 
Herbert.     Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket.     Am  I  the  man  ?  That  rang 
Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when 

.  I  slept 
Methought   I    stood    in    Canterbury 

Minster, 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said, 

"  O  Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and 

delicate  meats. 
And  secular  splendors,  and  a  favorer 


Of    players,  and  a  courtier,  and   a 

feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and 

lions,  and  lynxes. 
Am  /  the  man  ?  "    And  the  Lord  an- 
swered me, 
"  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more 

the  man." 
And  then  I  asked  again,  "  O  Lord  my 

God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend, 

my  brother. 
And  mine  uplif  ter  in  this  world,  and 

chosen  me 
For    this    thy  great  archbishoprick, 

believing 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church 

with  him, 
And  I  shall  go  against  him  with  the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to 

him: 
"Am  /  the  man?"    And  the  Lord 

answered  me, 
"  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more 

the  man." 
And  thereupon,  methought.  He  drew 

toward  me. 
And  smote  me  down  upon  the  Minster 

floor. 
I  fell. 

Herbert.    God  make  not  thee,  but 

thy  foes,  fall. 
Becket.     I  fell.     Why  fall  ?     Why 

did  He  smite  me  1     What  ? 
Shall  I  fall  off — to  please  the  King 

once  more  ? 
Not  fight  —  tho*  somehow  traitor  to 

the  King  — 
My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church  ? 
Herbert.    Thou  canst  not  fall  that 

way.    Let  traitor  be ; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  for 

the  Church, 
Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  arch. 

bishoprick  ? 
And    how    been    made    Archbishop 

hadst  thou  told  him, 
"  I  mean  to  fight  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church, 
Against  the  King  ?  " 
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Becket.     But  dost  thou   think   the 

King 
Forced  mine  election "? 

Herbert.  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  in  the  election,  and  why 

not? 
Why   should  not    Heaven    have    so 

inspired  the  King  ? 
Be  comforted.    Thou  art  the  man  — 

be  thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 

Becket.   I  do  believe  thee,  then.     I 

am  the  man. 
And  yet  I  seem  appall'd  —  on  such  a 

sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and 

see 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  served  our  Tlieobald  well  when  I 

was  with  liim ; 
I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chan- 
cellor ; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve 

the  Church. 
This   Canterbury  is  only  less    than 

Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me 

like  dust. 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to 

the  wind. 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all    the  heap'd  experiences  of 

life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  of  Canterbury  — 
Our   holy  mother   Canterbury,   who 

sits 
With     tatter'd     robes.      Laics    and 

barons,  thro' 
The  random  gifts  of  careless  kings, 

have  graspt 
Her  livings,  her  advowsons,  granges, 

farms, 
And  goodly  acres  —  we  will  make  her 

whole ; 
Not  one   rood   lost.     And   for   these 

Royal  customs. 
These  ancient  Royal  customs  —  they 

are  Royal, 
Not  of  the  Church  —  and  let  them  be 

anathema, 


And   all   that   speak  for   them   ana- 
thema. 
Herbert.   Thomas,  thou  art  moved 

too  much. 
Becket.  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King, 

Tho'   leaving   each,   a   wound;  mine 
own,  a  grief 

To  show  the  scar  for  ever  —  his,  a 
hate 

Not  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

Enter  Rosamund  de  Clifford,  y?//ingf 

from     Sir     Reginald     Fitzukse. 

Drops  her  veil. 

Becket.  Rosamund  de  Clifford  ! 

Rosamund.  Save  me,  father,  hide 
me  —  they  follow  me  —  and  I  must 
not  be  known. 

Becket.  Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 
[Exeunt  Rosamund  and  Herbert 
by  side  door. 

Enter  Fitzurse. 
Fitzurse.  The  Archbishop ! 
Becket.    Ay!    what  woiUdst   thou, 

Reginald  ? 
Fitzurse.    Why  —  why,   my  lord,   I 

f ollowM  —  f ollow'd  one 

Becket.   And    then   what  follows? 

Let  me  follow  thee. 
Fitzurse.  It    much    imports  me   I 

should  know  her  name. 
Becket.   What  her? 
Fitzurse.         The  woman  that  I  fol- 
lowed hither. 
Becket.   Perhaps  it  may  import  her 

all  as  much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fitzurse.  And  what  care  I  for  that  ? 
Come,  come,  my  lord  Archbishop  ;  I 

saw  that  door 
Close  even  now  upon  the  woman. 
Becket.  Well  ? 

Fitzurse  {making  for  the  door).     Nay, 

let  me  pass,  my  lord,  for  I  must 

know. 
Becket.    Back,  man ! 
Fitzurse.         Then  tell  me  who  and 

what  she  is. 
Becket.   Art  thou  so  sure  thou  fol- 

lowedst  anything  1 
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Go  home,  and  sleep  thy  wine  off,  for 

thine  eyes 
Glare  stupid-wild  with  wine. 

Fiizurse     (making   to    the    door).     I 

must  and  will. 

I  care  not  for  thy  new  archbishoprick. 

Becket.    Back,  man,  I  tell    thee ! 

What! 

Shall  I  forget  my  new  archbishoprick 

And  smite  thee  with  my  crozier  on  the 

skull  ?     - 
Tore  God,  I  am  a  mightier  man  than 
thou. 
Fitzurse.   It   well    befits    thy    new 
archbishoprick 
To  take  the  vagabond  woman  of  the 

street 
Into  thine  arms ! 

Becket.  0  drunken  ribaldry  ! 

Out,  beast !  out,  bear ! 

Fitzurse.         I  shall  remember  this. 
Becket.   Do,  and  begone ! 

[Exit  Fitzurse. 
[^Going  to  the  door  sees  De  Tracy. 
Tracy,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 
De    Tracy.    My    lord,    I    follow 'd 

Reginald  Fitzurse. 
Becket.   Follow  him  out ! 
De  Tracy.       I  shall  remember  this 
Discourtesy.  [Exit. 

Becket.  Do.     These  be  those  baron- 
brutes 
That  havock'dall  the  land  in  Stephen's 

day. 
Rosamund  de  Clifford. 

He-enter  Rosamund  and  Herbert. 

Rosamund.  Here  am  I. 

Becket.  Why  here  ? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John 

of  Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to- 
morrow. 
Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thyself 
from  sight  1 
Rosamund.    Poor  bird  of  passage ! 
so  I  was;  but,  father. 
They  say  tliat  you  are  wise  in  winged 

things, 
And  know  the  ways  of  Nature.     Bar 
the  bird 


From  following  the  fled  summer  —  a 

chink  —  he's  out, 
Gone !    And  there  stole  into  the  city 

a  breath 
Full  of  the  meadows,  and  it  minded 

me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and 

the  walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and 

I  thought 
Lo !  I  must  out  or  die. 

Becket.  Or  out  and  die. 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this 
Fitzurse  ? 
Rosamund.   Nothing.     He  sued  my 
hand.     I  shook  at  him. 
He   found  me   once   alone.      Nay  — 

nay  —  I  cannot 
Tell  you :  my  father  drove  him  and 

his  friends, 
De  Tracy  and  De   Brito,  from   our 

castle. 
I   was    but  fourteen   and  an    April 

then. 
I  heard  him  swear  revenge. 

Becket.  Why  will  you  court  it 

By  self-exposure?  flutter  out  at  night  ? 

Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from 

the  fire  ? 

Rosamund.  I  have  saved  many  of 

'em.     You  catch  *em,  so, 

Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free 

air. 
They  burn  themselves  within-door. 

Becket.  Our  good  John 

Must  speed  you  to  your  bower   at 

once.    The  child 
Is  there  already. 
Rosamund.      Yes  —  the  child  —  the 
child  — 
O  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field. 
Becket.  Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Rosamund.  O  rare  again! 

We'll  baffle  them,  I  warrant.     What 

shall  it  be  ? 
I'll  go  as  a  nun. 

Becket.  No. 

Rosamund.  What,  not  good  enough 
Even  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Becket.  Dan  John  with  a  nun. 

That  Map,  and  these  new  railers  at 
the  Church 
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May   plaister    his    clean  name   with 

scurrilous  rhymes ! 
No! 
Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  clouding 

up 
rhat  fatal  star,  thy  Beauty,  from  the 

squint 
Of  lust  and  glare  of  malice.    Good 

night !  good  night ! 
Jiosanind.   Father,  I  am  so  tender 

to  all  hardness ! 
Nay,  father,  first  thy  blessing. 
Becket.  Wedded  ? 

Rosamund.  Father ! 

Becket.    Well,  well !  I  ask  no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee !  hence ! 
Rosamund.  0,   holy    father,    when 

thou  seest  him  next, 
Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 
Becket.  What  friend  ? 

Rosamund.  The  King. 

Becket.   Herbert,  take  out  a  score  of 

armed  men 
To  guard  this  bird  of  passage  to  her 

cage; 
And  watch  Fitzurse,  and  if  he  follow 

thee, 
Make  him  thy  prisoner.    I  am  Chan- 
cellor yet, 
[E.ceu7it  Herbert  and  Rosamund. 
Poor  soul !  poor  soul ! 
My  friend,  the  King ! . .  .  O  thou  Great 

Seal  of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend  the  King 

of  England  — 
We  long  have  wrought  together,  thou 

and  I  — 
Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common 

friend 
To   tell  the   King,  my  friend,  I  am 

against  him. 
We  are  friends  no  more :  he  will  say 

that,  not  I. 
The  worldly  bond  between  us  is  dis- 
solved, 
Not  yet  the  love :  can  I  be  under  him 
As  Chancellor?  as  Archbishop  over 

him  1 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by 

one 
That    hath    climb'd    up    to    nobler 

company. 


Not  slighted — all  but  moan'd  for: 

thou  must  go. 
I  have  not  dislionor'd  thee  —  I  trust  I 

have  not ; 
Not  mangled  justice.    May  the  hand 

that  next 
Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 
As  mine  hath  been!     O,   my  dear 

friend,  the  King! 

0  brother !  —  I  may  come  to  martyr- 

dom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already.  — 

Herbert ! 
Herbert  {re-entering).   My   lord,  the 

town  is  quiet,  and  the  moon 
Divides  the  whole  long  street  with 

light  and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no  Fitzurse.    We  have 

seen  her  home. 
Becket.  The  hog  hath  tumbled  him- 
self into  some  corner, 
Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drunk- 
enness 
Into  the  sober  headache, — Nature's 

moral 
Against  excess.    Let  the  Great  Seal 

be  sent 
Back  to  the  King  to-morrow. 

Herbert.  Must  that  be  1 

The  King  may  rend  the  bearer  limb 

from  limb. 
Think  on  it  again. 

Becket.      Against  the  moral  excess 
No  physical  ache,  but  failure  it  may 

be 
Of  all  we  aim'd  at.    John  of  Salisbury 
Hath  often  laid  a  cold  hand  on  my 

heats, 
And  Herbert  hath  rebuked  me  even 

now. 
I  will    be  wise    and    wary,  not    the 

soldier 
As  Foliot  swears  it.  —  John,  and  out 

of  breath ! 

Enter  John  op  Salisbury. 
John   of   Salisbury.   Thomas,    thou 
wast  not  happy  taking  charge 
Of  this  wild  Rosamund  to  please  the 

King, 
Nor  am   I  happy  having  charge  of 
her  — 
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The  included  Danac  lias  escaped  again 

Her  tower,  and  her  Acrisius  —  where 
to  seek  ? 

I  have  been  about  the  city. 

Bechtt.  Thou  wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.    Go  with  her  — 
at  once  — 

To-night  —  my  men  will  guard  you  to 
the  gates. 

Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  ene- 
mies. 

Send  the  Great  Seal  by  daybreak. 
Both,  good  night  1 

SCENE  II. 

Street    in  Northampton    leading 
TO  THE  Castle. 

Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Becket's 
Retainers  fighting.  Enter  Elea- 
nor and  Becket  from  opposite 
streets. 

Eleanor.  Peace,  fools ! 

Becket.      Peace,  friends !  what  idle 

brawl  is  this  ? 
Retainer  of  Becket.  They  said  —  her 

Grace's     people  —  thou    wast 

found  — 
Liars !  I  shame  to  quote  'em  — caught, 

my  lord, 
With  a  wanton  in  thy  lodging —  Hell 

requite  'em ! 
Retainer  of  Eleanor.   My  lie^^e,   the 

Lord  Fitzurse  reported  this 
In  passing  to  the  Castle  even  now. 
Retainer  of  Becket.   And   then  they 

mock'd  us  and  we  fell  upon 

'em, 
For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee, 

my  lord. 
However  kings  and  queens  may  frown 

on  thee. 
Becket  {to  his  Retainers).   Go,  go  — 

no  more  of  this ! 
Eleanor  (to her  Retainers).  Away!  — 

{Exeunt       Retainers.)       Fitz- 
urse   

Becket.  Nay,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor,       No,  no,  m7  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, 


*Tis  known  you  are  midwinter  to  all 

women, 
But  often  in  your  chancellorship  you 

served 
The  follies  of  the  King. 

Becket.  No,  not  these  follies  ! 

Eleanor,  My  lord,  Fitzurse  beheld 

her  in  your  lodging. 
Becket.    Whom? 
Eleanor.      Well  —  you   know  —  the 

minion,  Rosamund. 
Becket.   He  had  good  eyes ! 
Eleanor.    Then  hidden  in  the  street 
He  watch'd  her  pass  with  John   of 

Salisbury 
And  heard  her  cry  "  Where  is  this 
bower  of  mine  1 " 
Becket.   Good  ears  too ! 
Eleanor.  You  are  going  to  the 

Castle, 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs  ? 

Becket.  I  leave  that. 

Knowing  how   much  you  reverence 

Holy  Church, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and  mine  — 

And  many  a  baron  holds  along  with 

me  — 
Are  not  so  much  at  feud  with  Holy 

Church 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against 

the  customs  — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  favor. 
Becket.  What  ? 

Eleanor.  A  sight  of  that  same  chart 
which  Henry  gave  you 
With  the  red  line  —  "  her  bower." 
Becket.  And  to  what  end  ? 

Eleanor.  That  Church  must  scorn 
herself  whose  fearful  Priest 
Sits  winking  at  the  license  of  a  king, 
Altho'  we  grant  when  kings  are  dan- 
gerous 
The  Church  must  play  into  the  hands 

of  kings ; 
Look!    I  would  move    this  wanton 

from  his  sight 
And  take    the   Church's   danger  on 
myself. 
Becket.  For  which  she   should  be 

duly  grateful. 
Elearjor.  True  I 
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Tho'  she  that  bmds  the  bond,  herself 

should  see 
That  kings  are  faithful  to  their  mar- 
riage vow. 
Becket.  Ay,  Madam,   and    queens 

also. 
Eleanor,  And  queens  also  ! 

What  is  your  drift  ? 

Becket.      My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where  I  shall  meet  the  Barons  and 

my  King.  lExit. 

De  Bboc,  De  Tracy,  De  Brito,  De 
MoRYiLLB  (passing). 
Eleanor.  To  the  Castle  ? 
De  Broc.  Ay ! 

Eleanor.  Stir  up  the  King,  the 

Lords  I 
Set  all  on  fire  against  him ! 
De  Brito.        Ay,  good  Madam ! 

[Exeunt. 
Eleanor.  Fool!    I  will  make  thee 
hateful  to  thy  King. 
Churl !    I  will    have    thee    frighted 

into  France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy 
grave. 

SCENE  III.  —  The  Hall  in  North- 
ampton Castle. 

On  one  side  of  the  stage  the  doors  of  an 
inner  Council-chamber,  half-open.  At 
the  bottom,  the  great  doors  of  the  Hall. 
Roger  Archbishop  of  York,  Fo- 
LiOT  Bishop  of  London,  Hilary 
OF  Chichester,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, Richard  de  Hastings 
(Grand  Prior  of  Teinplars),  Philip 
DE  Eleemosyna  (The  Pope's  Al- 
moner), and  others.  De  Broc, 
FiTzuRSE,  De  Brito,  De  Mor- 
viLLE,  De  Tracy,  and  other 
Barons  assembled  —  a  table  be/ore 
them.  John  o&  Oxford,  President 
of  the  Council. 

Enter  Becket  and  Herbert  of 
Bosham. 

Becket.  Where  is  the  King  ? 
Roger  of  York.  Gone   hawking  on 
the  Nene, 


His  heart  so  gallM  with  thine  ingrati- 
tude. 

He  will  not  see  thy  face  till  thou  hast 
sign'd 

These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm. 

Thy  sending  back    the    Great  Seal 
maddened  him. 

He  all  but  pluck'd  the  bearer's  eyes 
away. 

Take  heed,  lest  he  destroy  thee  ut- 
terly. 
Becket.  Then  shalt  thou  step  into 

my  place  and  sign. 
Roger    of    York.    Didst    thou    not 
promise  Henry  to  obey 

These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  ? 
Becket.   Saving  the  honor  of    my 
order  —  ay. 

Customs,    traditions,  —  clouds    that 
come  and  go ; 

The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's 
rock. 
Roger  of  York.  Saving  thine  order ! 
But  King  Henry  sware 

That,  saving  his  King's  kingship,  he 
would  grant  thee 

The  crown  itself.    Saving  thine  order, 
Thomas, 

Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes 
to  nought. 

O  bolster'd  up  with,  stubbornness  and 
pride, 

Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fight- 
ing for  it. 

And  bring  us  all  to  shame  1 

Becket.  Roger  of  York, 

When    I   and  thou  were  youths  in 
Theobald's  house. 

Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calum- 
nies 

Exile  me  from  the  face    of    Theo- 
bald. 

Now  I  am  Canterbury  and  thou  art 
York. 
Roger  of  York.   And  is  not  York  the 
peer  of  Canterbury  ? 

Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  St.  Austin 
here 

Found  two  archblshopricks,  London 
and  York  t 
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Becket.    Wliat  came  of  that  ?     The 
first  archbishop  lied, 

And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Why,  by  this  rule,  Foliot  may  claim 
the  pall 

For  London  too. 
Foliot.  And  with  good  reason  too, 

For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 

When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Becket.  The  pagan  temple  of  a  pa- 
gan Home ! 

The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen 
creed ! 

Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petu- 
lancy  ! 

Who  made  tliee  London  ?     Who,  but 
Canterbury  ? 
John  of  Oxford.   Peace,  peace,  my 
loVds !    these   customs  are  no 
longer 

As  Canterbury  calls  them,  wandering 
clouds. 

But  by  the  King's  command  are  writ- 
ten down, 

And  by  the  King's  command  I,  John 
of  Oxford, 

The  President  of  this  Council,  read 
them. 
Becket.  Read ! 

John     of    Oxford     (reads).       "All 

causes   of  advowsons   and   presenta- 
tions,   whether   between    laymen    or 

clerics,  shall  be  tried  in  the  King's 

court." 

Becket.   But  that  I  cannot  sign  :  for 
that  would  drag 

The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgment- 
seat, 

And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual. 
John  of  Oxford.    "  If  any  cleric  be 

accused  of  felony,  the  Cliurch  shall 

not  protect  him ;  but  he  shall  answer 

to  the  summons  of  the  King's,  court 

to  be  tried  therein." 

Becket.   And  that  I  cannot  sign. 

Is  nofc  the  Church  the  visible  Lord  on 
earth  ? 

Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Lord 
be  bound 

Bel.ind  the   back   like  laymen-crim- 
inals 1 


The  Lord  be  j  udged  again  by  Pilate  1 

Nol    . 
John    of   Oxford.     "  When    a    bis- 
hoprick   falls   vacant,   the  King,  till 
another  be   appointed,  shall  receive 
the  revenues  thereof." 

Becket.   And  that  I  cannot  sign.    Is 

the  King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  monies   of   the 

Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ? 
John  of  Oxford.  "  And  when  the 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  the  King 
shall  summon  the  chapter  of  that 
church  to  court,  and  the  election  shall 
be  made  in  the  Chapel  Koyal,  with 
the  consent  of  our  lord  the  King,  and 
by  the  advice  of  hi:  Government." 
Becket.   And  that  I  cannot  sign :  for 

that  would  make 
Our    island-Church    a    schism    from 

Christendom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  be- 
neath the  throne. 
Foliot.   And  was  thine  own  election 

so  canonical, 
Good  father  ? 
Becket.     If    it    were    not,    Gilbert 

Foliot, 
1  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and 

lay 
My    crozier    in    the    Holy    Father's 

hands. 
And  bid  him  re-create  me,    Gilbert 

Foliot. 
Foliot.   Nay;    by  another  of  these 

customs  thou 
Wilt  not  be  suffer'd  so  to  cross  the  seas 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  the 

King. 
Becket.  That,  too,  I  cannot  sign. 

De  Broc,  De  Brito,  Db  Tract, 
FiTZURSE,  De  Morville,  start  up 
—  a  clash  of  swords.. 

Sign  and  obey ! 

Becket.  My  lords,  is  this  a  combat 
or  a  council  ? 
Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord  the 
King? 
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Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no  love  o* 

the  customs 
Or  constitutions,  or  whatever  ye  call 

them, 
But  that  there  be  among  you  those 

that  hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc,  And  mean  to  keep  them, 
In  spite  of  thee  ! 
Lords  (shouting).  Sign,  and  obey  the 

crown ! 
Becket.   The  crown  ?  Shall  I  do  less 

for  Canterbury 
Than   Henry  for  the  crown?    King 

Stephen  gave 
Many  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that 

helpt  him ; 
So  did  Matilda,  the  King's  mother. 

Mark, 
When    Henry    came    into    his    own 

airain, 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen's 

gifts, 
But  his  own  mother's,  lest  the  crown 

should  be 
vShom  of  ancestral  splendor.      This 

did  Henry. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canter- 
bury ? 
And  thou,  De  Broc,  that  boldest  Salt- 
wood  Castle 

De   Broc,  And    mean    to  hold  it, 

or 

Becket.  To  have  my  life. 

De  Broc.  The   King    is    quick    to 

anger ;  if  thou  anger  him. 
We  wait  but  the  King's  word  to  strike 

thee  dead. 
Becket.   Strike,  and  I  die  the  death 

of  martyrdom  ; 
Strike,  and  ye  set  these  customs  by 

my  death 
Ringing  their  own  death-knell  thro' 

all  the  realm. 
Herbert.   And  I  can  tell  you,  lords, 

ye  are  all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  fear  in  Thomas  Becket's 

heart 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  cave. 
John  of  Oxford.    Ay,  sheathe  your 

swords,  ye  will  displease   the 

King. 


De    Broc.    Why   down   then    thou! 

but  an  he  come  to  Saltwood, 
By  God's  death,  thou  slialt  stick  him 

like  a  calf !  \_KSheathiny  his  sicord. 
Hilary,   O  my  good  lord,  I  do  en- 
treat thee  —  sign. 
Save  the  King's  honor  here  before  hid 

barons. 
He  hath   sworn   that  thou   shouldst 

sign,  and  now  but  shuns 
The  semblance  of    defeat;    I    have 

heard  him  say 
He  means  no  more ;  so  if  thou  sign, 

my  lord. 
That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an 

assent. 
Becket.   'Twould  seem  too  like  the 

substance,  if  I  sign'd. 
Philip  de  Eteemosijna.  My  lord,  thine 

ear!  I  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope. 
As  thou  hast  honor  for  the  Pope  our 

master, 
Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 
By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Anti- 
pope. 
Thou  knowest  he  was  forced  to  fly  to 

France ; 
He  pray'd  me  to  pray  thee  to  pacify 
Thy  King ;  for  if  thou  go  against  thy 

King. 
Then  must  he  likewise  go  against  thy 

King, 
And  then  thy  King  might  join  the 

Antipope, 
And  that  would  shake  the  Papacy  as 

it  stands. 
Besides,  thy  King  swore  to  our  car- 
dinals 
He  meant  no  harm  nor  damage  to  the 

Church. 
Smoothe  thou  his  pride  — thy  signing 

is  but  form ; 
Nay,  and  should  harm  come  of  it  it 

is  the  Pope 
Will  be  to  blame  —  not  thou.    Over 

and  over 
He  told  me  thou  shouldst  pacify  the 

King, 
Lest  there  be  battle  between  Heaven 

and  Earth, 
And  Earth  should  get  the  better— 

for  the  time. 
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Bonner.   I'd  do  my  best,  ray  Lord ; 

but  yet  the  Legate 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the 

Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you  — 

Gardiner.  Tut,  Master  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  Legate,  saw'st  not  how  he 

flushed  1 
Touch   him  upon  his  old    heretical 

talk, 
He'll  burn  a  diocese  to  prove  his  or- 
thodoxy. 
And   let  him   call  me  truckler.     In 

those  times. 
Thou  knowest  we  had  to   dodge,  or 

duck,  or  die ; 
I  kept  my  head  for  use    of    Holy 

Church ; 
And  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodge 

again, 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights, 

and  plunge 
His  foreign  fist  into  our  island  Church 
To  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 
For  a  time,  for  a  time. 
Why  ?  that  these  statutes  may  be  put 

in  force. 
And   that  his    fan   may    thoroughly 

purge  his  floor. 
Bonner,    So    then    you    hold    the 

Pope  — 
Gardiner.  I  hold  the  Pope ! 

What  do  I  hold  him  ?  what  do  I  hold 

the  Pope  ? 
Come,  come,  the  morsel  stuck  —  this 

Cardinal's  fault  — 
I  have  gulpt  it  down.     I  am  wholly 

for  the  Pope, 
Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 
The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless 

chair, 
Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred 

king  of  kings, 
God   upon  earth !  what  more  ?  what 

would  you  have  ? 
Hence,  let's  be  gone. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.  Well  that  you  be  not  gone, 
My  lord.    The  Queen,  most  wroth  at 
first  with  you, 


Is  now  content  to  grant  you  full  fop 

giveness. 
So  that  you  crave  full  pardon  of  the 

Legate. 
I  am  sent  to  fetch  you. 

Gardiner,    Doth    Pole    yield,    sir, 

ha! 
Did  you  hear  *em  ?  were  you  by  ? 

Usher.  I  cannot  tell  you, 

His  bearing  is  so  courtly-delicate ; 
And  yet  methinks  he  falters :  their 

two  Graces 
Do  so  dear-cousin   and  royal-cousin 

him. 
So  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as 

Legate 
He  owes  himself,  and  with  such  royal 

smiles  — 
Gardiner.   Smiles   that  bum   men. 

Bonner,  it  will  be  carried. 
He  falters,  ha "?  'fore  God,  we  change 

and  change ; 
Men  now  are  bow'd  and  old,  the  doc- 
tors tell  you, 
At    three-score    years;    then    if   we 

change  at  all 
We  needs  must  do  it  quickly ;  it  is  an 

age 
Of  brief  life,  and  brief  purpose,  and 

brief  patience. 
As  I  have  shown  to-day.     I  am  sorry 

for  it 
If  Pole  be  like  to  turn.     Our  old 

friend  Cranmer, 
Your  more  especial  love,  hath  turn'd 

so  often. 
He  knows  not  where  he  stands,  which, 

if  this  pass. 
We  two  shall  have  to  teach  him ;  let 

'em  look  to  it, 
Cranmer    and    Hooper,  Ridley    and 

Latimer, 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  for  their  time  is 

come, 
Their  hour    is  hard  at  hand,  their 

**  dies  Ir8B  " 
Their   "dies   Ilia,"   which   will    test 

their  sect. 
I  feel  it  but  a  duty — you  will  find  in 

it 
Pleasure    as  well    as    duty,   worthy 

Bonner,  — 
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To  test  their  sect.     Sir,  I  attend  the 

Queen 
To  crave  most  humble  pardon  —  of 

her  most 
Royal,  Infallible,  Papal  Legate-cousin, 
\JLxe,unt. 

SCENE  V — Woodstock. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  in  Waiting. 

Elizabeth.   So  they  have  sent  poor 

Courtenay  over  sea. 
Lady.   And  banish'd  us  to  Wood- 
stock, and  the  fields. 
The  colors  of  our  Queen  are  green  and 

white, 

These  fields  are  only  green,  they  make 

me  gape. 

Elizabeth.  There's  whitethorn,  girl. 

Lady.  Ay,  for  an  hour  in  May. 

But  court  is  always  May,  buds  out  in 

masques. 
Breaks  into  feather'd  merriments,  and 

flowers 
In  silken  pageants.     Why   do    they 

keep  us  here  1 
Why  still  suspect  your  Grace  1 

Elizabeth.  Hard  upon  both. 

[  Writes  on  the  window  with  a  diamond. 


I 


Much  BUBpected,  of  me 
Nothing  proven  can  be. 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner. 


Lady.   What   hath  your   Highness 

written  ? 
Elizabeth.  A  true  rhyme. 

Lady.   Cut  with  a  diamond ;  so  to 

last  like  truth. 
Elizabeth.   Ay,  if  truth  last. 
Lady.   But  truth,  they  say,  will  out. 
So  it  must  last.     It  is  not  like  a  word, 
That  comes  and  goes  in  uttering. 

Elizabeth.  Truth,  a  word! 

The  very  Truth  and  very  Word  are 

one. 
But  truth  of  story,  which  I   glanced 

at,  girl, 
Is  like  a  word  that  comes  from  olden 

days, 
And  passes  thro'  the  peoples :  every 
tongue 


Alters  it   passing,  till   it  spells  and 
speaks 

Quite  other  than  at  first. 
Lady.  I  do  not  follow. 

Elizabeth.   How  many  names  in  the 
long  sweep  of  time 

That  so  foreshortens  greatness,  may 
but  hang 

On  the  chance  mention  of  some  fool 
that  once 

Brake  bread  with  us,  perhaps:  and 
my  poor  chronicle 

Is  but  of  glass.     Sir  Henry  Beding- 
field 

May  split  it  for  a  spite. 

Lady.  God  grant  it  last, 

And  witness  to  your  Grace's  innocence, 

Till  doomsday  melt  it. 

Elizabeth.  Or  a  second  fire, 

Like  that  which  lately  crackled  under- 
foot 

A  nd  in  this  very  chamber,  fuse  the  glass, 

And  char  us  back  again  into  the  dust 

We   spring    from.      Never    peacock 
against  rain 

Scream'd  as  you  did  for  water. 

Lady.  And  I  got  it. 

I  woke  Sir  Henry  —  and  he's  true  to 
you  — 

I  read  his  honest  horror  in  his  eyes. 
Elizabeth.     Or  true  to  you  ? 
Lady.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  ! 

I  will  liave  no  man  true  to  me,  your 
Grace, 

But  one  that  pares  his  nails  ;  to  me  ? 
the  clown ! 
Elizabeth.   Out,  girl!  you  wrong  a 

noble  gentleman. 
Lady.   For,  like  his  cloak,  his  man- 
ners want  the  nap 

And  gloss  of  court ;  but  of  this  fire  he 
says. 

Nay  swears,  it  was  no  wicked  wilful- 
ness. 

Only  a  natural  chance. 
Elizabeth.       A  chance  —  perchance 

One  of  those  wicked  wilfuls  that  men 
make, 

Nor  shame  to  call  it  nature.    Nay,  I 
know 

They  hunt  my  blood.     Save  for  my 
daily  range 
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AmoHg  the  pleasant  fields  of  Holy 

Writ 
I   might  despair.      But    there    hath 

some  one  come  ; 
The  house  is  all  in  movement.    Hence, 

and  see.  \Exxt  Lady. 

Milkmaid  (singing  without). 

Shame  upon  you,  Robin, 

Shame  upon  you  now! 
Kiss  me  would  you?  with  my  bands 

Milking  tbe  cow? 

Daisies  grow  again, 

Kingcups  blow  again, 
And  you  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking  tbe  cow. 

Robin  came  bebind  me, 

Kiss'd  me  well  I  vow ; 
Cuff  him  could  1?  with  my  hands 

Milking  tbe  cow? 

Swallows  fly  again. 

Cuckoos  cry  again. 
And  you  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking  the  cow. 

Come,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now; 
Help  it  can  I?  with  my  bands 

Milking  tbe  cow? 

Ringdoves  coo  again. 

All  things  woo  again. 
Come  bebind  and  kiss  me  milking  the  cow ! 

Elizabeth.  Right  honest  and  red- 
cheek'd ;  Robin  was  violent, 

And  she  was  crafty  —  a  sweet  vio- 
lence, 

And  a  sweet  craft.  I  would  I  were  a 
milkmaid. 

To  sing,  love,  marry,  churn,  brew, 
bake,  and  die, 

Then  have  my  simple  headstone  by 
the  church. 

And  all  things  lived  and  ended  hon- 
estly. 

I  could  not  if  I  would.  I  am  Harry's 
daughter : 

Gardiner  would  have  my  head.  They 
are  not  sweet, 

The  violence  and  the  craft  that  do 
divide 

The  world  of  nature ;  what  is  weak 
must  lie ; 

The  lion  needs  but  roar  to  guard  his 
young; 

The  lapwing  lies,  says  "  here  "  when 
they  are  there. 

Threaten  the  child ;  "  I'll  scourge  you 
if  you  did  it : " 


What  weapon  hath  the  child,  save  his 

soft  tongue. 
To  say  "  I  did  not  ?  "  and  my  rod's  the 

block. 
I  never  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow 
But  that  I  think,  "  Wilt  thou  lie  there 

to-morrow  1 " 
How  oft  the  falling  axe,  that  never 

fell. 
Hath  shock'd  me  back  into  the  day- 
light truth 
That   it    may   fall    to-day!     Those 

damp,  black,  dead 
Nights  in  the  Tower ;  dead  —  with  the 

fear  of  death 
Too  dead  ev'n  for  a    death-watch! 

Toll  of  a  bell, 
Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a 

rat 
Affrighted  me,  and  then  delighted  me, 
For  there  was  life  —  And  there  was 

life  in  death  — 
The  little  murder'd  princes,  in  a  pale 

light, 
Rose  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper 'd, 

"  come  away ! 
The  ijivil    wars    are  gone  for  ever- 
more: 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come 

away! 
With  us  is  peace!"    The  last?     It 

was  a  dream ; 
I  must  not  dream,  not  wink,  but  watch. 

She  has  gone. 
Maid  Marian  to  her  Robin  —  by  and 

by 

Both  happy !  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by 

night. 
And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the 

yard; 
But  there's  no  Renard  here  to  "  catch 

her  tripping." 
Catch  me  who  can ;  yet,  sometime  I 

have  wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kill'd  away 

at  once 
Out  of  the  flutter.    The  gray  toijue, 

Gardiner, 
Went  on  his  knees,  and  pray'd  me  to 

confess 
In  Wyatt's  business,  and  to  cast  my- 
self 
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Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;  ay, 

when,  my  Lord  ? 
God  save  the  Queen  !    My  jailor — 

Enter  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield. 

Bedingfield.  One,  whose  bolts, 

That  jail  you  from  free  life,  bar  you 

from  death. 
There    haunt    some    Papist    ruffians 

here  about 
Would  murder  you. 

Elizabeth.     I  thank  you  heartily,  sir, 
But  1  am  royal,  tho*  your  prisoner, 
And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with 

a  nose  — 
Your  boots  are  from  the  horses. 

Bedingjield .  Ay,  my  Lady. 

When  next  there  comes  a  missive 

from  the  Queen 
It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness, 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  your 

Grace. 
Elizabeth,      A    missive    from    the 

Queen:  last  time  she  wrote, 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  life:   it 

takes  my  breath : 
O  God,  sir,  do  you  look  upon   your 

boots. 
Are  you  so  small  a  man  \     Help  me  : 

what  think  you, 
Is  it  life  or  death  1 
Bedingjield.     I  thought  not  on  my 

boots ; 
The  devil  take  all  boots  were  ever 

made 
Since  man  went  barefoot.    See,  I  lay 

it  here, 
For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  your 

Grace ; 

ILai/ing  down  the  letter. 
And,  whether  it  bring  you  bitter  news 

or  sweet. 
And  God  hath  given  your  grace  a 

nose,  or  not, 
ril  help  you,  if  I  may. 

Elizabeth.  Your  pardon,  then ; 

It  is  the  heat  and  narrowness  of  the 

cage 
That  makes  the  captive  testy;  with 

free  wing 


The  world  were  all  one  Araby.    Leave 

me  now. 
Will  you,  companion  to  myself,  sir? 

Bedingfield.  Will  I  ? 

With  most  exceeding  willingness,  I 

will; 
You  know  I  never  come  till  I  be  call'd. 

[Exit. 
Elizabeth.     It  lies  there  folded:  is 

there  venom  in  it  ? 
A  snake — and  if  I  touch  it,  it  may 

sting. 
Come,  come,  the  worst ! 
Best  wisdom  is  to  know  the  worst  at 

once.  IReads  : 

"It  is  the  King's  wish,  that 
you  should  wed  Prince  Philibert  of 
Savoy.  You  are  to  come  to  Court  on 
the  instant ;  and  think  of  this  in  your 
coming. 

"Mary  the  Queen." 

Think !  I  have  many  thoughts  ; 

I  think  there  may  be  birdlime  here  for 

me; 
I  think  they  fain  would  have  me  from 

the  realm ; 
I  think  the  Queen  may  never  bear  a 

child ; 
I  think  that  I  may  be  some  time  the 

Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed :  no  foreign  prince 

or  priest 
Should   fill  my  throne,  myself  upon 

the  steps. 
I  think  1  will  not  marry  anyone, 
Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert 
Of  Savoy ;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I  think  that  I  will  play  with  Phili- 
bert, — 
As   once   the  Holy  Father  did  with 

mine, 
Before  my  father  married  my  good 

mother,  — 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.       O  Lord  !  your  Grace,  your 
Grace, 
I  feel  so  happy :  it  seems  that  we  shall 

fly 
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These  bald,  blank  fields,  and   dance 

into  the  sun 
That  shines  on  princes. 

Elizabeth.  Yet,  a  moment  since, 

I  wish'd  myself  the  milkmaid  singing 

here, 
To  kiss  and  cuff  among  the  birds  and 

flowers  — 
A  right  rough  life  and  healthful. 

Lady.  But  the  wench 

Hath  her  own  troubles ;  she  is  weep- 
ing now  ; 
For  the  wrong  Robin  took  her  at  her 

word. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk 

was  spilt. 
Your  highness  such  a  milkmaid  1 

Elizabeth.  I  had  kept 

My  Robins  and  my  cows  in  sweeter 

order 
Had  I  been  such. 

Lady  {slyly).    And  had  your  Grace 

a  Robin  ? 
Elizabeth.      Come,   come,  you   are 

chill  here;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court ;  make  ready  for 

the  journey. 
Pray  God,  we  'scape  the   sunstroke. 

Ready  at  once.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  VI.  —  London.    A  Room  in 
THE  Palace. 

Lord  Petre  and  Lord  William 
Howard. 

Petre.    You  cannot  see  the  Queen. 

Renard  denied  her, 
Ev'n  now  to  me. 

Howard.   Their  Flemish  go-between 
And  all-in-all.     I  came  to  thank  her 

Majesty 
For    freeing    my   friend    Bagenhall 

from  the  Tower ; 
A  grace  to  me !  Mercy,  that  herb-of- 

grace, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 

Petre.  Only  now  perhaps. 

Because  the  Queen  hath  been  three 

days  in  tears 
For  Philip's    going — like    the   wild 

hedge-rose 


Of  a  soft  winter,  possible,  not  prob- 
able. 
However  you  have  prov'n  it. 
Hotuard.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.     My  Lords,  you  cannot  see 

her  Majesty. 
Howard.     Why  then  the  King !  for 

1  would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of   his 

Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes 

past, 
Gardiner   out-Gardiners   Gardiner  in 

his  heat, 
Bonner  cannot  out-Bonner  his  own 

self  — 
Beast !  —  but  they  play  with  fire   as 

children  do, 
And   burn   the   house.     I  know  that 

these  are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  heart-hate  in 

men 
Against  the    King,  the    Queen,  the 

Holy  Father, 

The  faith  itself.     Can  I  not  see  him  ? 

Renard.  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  Lord,  her  Majesty 

Is  flint  of  flint,  you  may  strike  fire 

from  her, 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.    I  will  give 

your  message. 

lExeunt  Petre  and  Howard. 

Enter  Philip  (musing). 

Philip.   She  will  not  have   Prince 
Philibert  of  Savoy, 

I  talkM  with  her  in  vain  —  says  she 
will  live 

And  die  true  maid  —  a  goodly  crea- 
ture too. 

Would  she  had  been  the  Queen !  yet 
she  must  have  him ; 

She     troubles     England:     that    she 
breathes  in  England 

Is  life  and  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth 

That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard  1  — 

This  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what 
was  he  saying  *? 
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Renard.   What  your  imperial  father 

said,  my  liege, 
To  deal  with  heresy  gentlier.     Gardi- 
ner burns, 
And  Bonner  burns ;  and  it  would  seem 

this  people 
Care  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their 

wet  land, 
Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.     I  told 

my  Lord 
He  shouM  not  vex  her  Highness ;  she 

would  say 
These  are  the  means  God  works  with, 

that  His  church 
May  flourish. 

Philip.   Ay,  sir,  but  in  statesmanship 
To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  miss  the 

blow. 
Thou  knowest  I  bade  my  chaplain, 

Castro,  preach 
Against  these  burnings. 

Renard.  And  the  Emperor 

Approved  you,  and  when  last  he  wrote, 

declared 
His  comfort  in  your  Grace  that  you 

were  bland 
And  affable  to  men  of  all  estates. 
In  hope  to  charm   them   from   their 

hate  of  Spain. 
Philip.   In  hope  to  crush  all  heresy 

under  Spain. 
But,  Renard,  lam  sicker  staying  here 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  passing 

hence, 
Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  sea. 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  for  this  child. 
Is  it   the   fashion   in   this  clime  for 

women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a 

child  ? 
The  nurses  yawnM,  the  cradle  gaped, 

they  led 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  clashM 

their  bells. 
Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her 

priests 
Have  preached,  the  fools,  of  this  fair 

prince  to  come ; 
Till,  by  St.  James,  1  find  myself  the 

fool. 
Why  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  me 

thus? 


Renard.   I  never  saw  your  Highness 

moved  till  now. 
Philip.  So  weary  am  I  of  this  wet 
land  of  theirs, 
And  every  soul  of  man  that  breathes 
therein. 
Renard.  My  liege,  we    must    not 
drop  the  mask  before 
The  masquerade  is  over  — 

Philip.  —  Have  I  dropt  it  ? 

I  have  but  shown  a  loathing  face  to 

you. 
Who  knew  it  from  the  first. 

Enter  Mary. 
Mary  (aside).   With  Renard.     Still 
Parleying  with   Renard,  all  the  day 

with  Renard, 
And  scarce  a  greeting  all  the  day  for 

me  — 
And  goes  to-morrow.         [Exit  Mary. 
Philip    {to  Renard,  who  advances   to 
him).   Well,  sir,  is  there  more  ? 
Renard  (who  hasperceived  the  Queen). 
May  Simon    Renard  speak  a 
single  word  ? 
Philip.   Ay. 

Renard.   And  be  forgiven  for  it  ? 
Philip.  Simon  Renard 

Knows  me  too  well  to  speak  a  single 

word 
That  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Renard.  Well,  my  liege. 

Your  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  and 
loving  wife. 
Philip.   Why  not?      The  Queen  of 

Philip  should  be  chaste. 
Renard.  Ay,  but,    my  Lord,   you 
know  what  Virgil  sings. 
Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable. 
Philip.    She  play  the  harlot !  never. 
Renard.  No,  sire,  no. 

Not   dreamt,  of  by  the  rabidest  gos- 
peller. 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  into  the 

palace, 
"  The  King  hath  wearied  of  his  bar- 
ren bride." 
She  came  upon  it, read  it, and  then  rent 

it. 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a 
truth 
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He  cannot  but  allow.      Sire,  I  would 
have  you  — 

What  should  I  say,  I  cannot  pick  my 
words  — 

Be  somewhat  less — majestic  to  your 
Queen. 
Philip.  Am   I  to  change  my  man- 
ners, Simon  Renard, 

Because  these   islanders   are    brutal 
beasts  ? 

Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  son- 
neteer, 

And  warble  those   brief-sighted  eyes 
of  hers  ? 
Renard.   Brief-sighted  tho'  they  be, 
I  have  seen  them,  sire. 

When  you  perchance    were   trifling 
royally 

With  some  fair  dame  of  court,  sud- 
denly fill 

With  such  fierce  fire  —  had  it  been 
fire  indeed 

It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 
Philip.  Ay,  and  then  ? 

Benard.   Sire,  might  it  not  be  policy 
in  sohie  matter 

Of  small  importance  now  and  then  to 
cede 

A  point  to  her  demand  ? 

Philip.  Well,  I  am  going. 

Renard.  For  should  her  love  when 
you  are  gone,  my  liege. 

Witness  these  papers,  there  will  not 
be  wanting 

Those   that   will  urge   her  injury  — 
should  her  love  — 

And  I  have  known  such  women  more 
than  one  — 

Veer  to  the  counterpoint,  and   jeal- 
ousy 

Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  fuse 

Almost  into  one  metal  loveandhate, — 

And  she  impress  her  wrongs  upon  her 
Council, 

And  these   again    upon    her   Parlia- 
ment— 

We  are  not  loved  here,  and  would  be 
then  perhaps 

Not  so  well  holpen  in  our  wars  with 
France, 

As  ^Ige  we  might  be  —  here  she  comes. 


Enter  Mary. 
Mary.  O  Philip  \ 

Nay,  must  you  go  indeed  ? 
Philip.  Madam,  I  must. 

Mary.  The   parting  of  a  husband 
and  a  wife 
Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart ;  one  half 
Will  flutter  here,  one  there. 

Philip.  You  say  true.  Madam. 

Mary.  The   Holy   Virgin  will  not 
have  me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  hope  that  I  may  bear 

a  prince. 
If  such  a  prince  were  born  and  you 
not  here ! 
Philip.   I  sliould  be  here  if  such  a 

prince  were  born. 
Mary.  But  must  you  go  ? 
Philip.   Madam,  you  know  my  fa- 
ther. 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude 
To  yield  the  remnant  of  his  years  to 

heaven. 
Will  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all 

the  world 
From  off  his  neck  to  mine.    We  meet 

at  Brussels. 
But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  for 

long. 
Your  Majesty  shall  go  to  Dover  with 

me, 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover  ?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble.     I  will  go  to  Green- 
wich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you ;  and 

there  watch 
All  that  is  gracious  in  the  breath  of 

heaven 
Draw  with  your  sails  from  our  poor 

land,  and  pass 
And  leave  me,  Philip,  with  my  prayers 
for  you. 
Philip.   And  doubtless  I  shall  profit 

by  your  prayers. 
Mary.   Methinks    that  would  you 
tarry  one  day  more 
(The  news  was  sudden)  1  could  mould 

myself 
To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you 
doiti 
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PhUip,   Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or 

save  a  realm. 
Mary.   A   day   may   save   a   heart 

from  breaking  too. 
Philip.   Well,  Simon  Renard,  shall 

we  stop  a  day  ? 
Renard.   Your  Grace's  business  will 

not  suffer,  sire. 
For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
Philip.  Then  one  day  more  to  please 

her  Majesty. 
Mary.  The  sunshine  sweeps  across 

my  life  again. 

0  if  I  knew  you  felt  this  parting, 

PhUip, 

As  I  do ! 
Philip.  By  St.  James  I  do  protest, 

Upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  a  Span- 
iard, 

1  am  vastly   grieved  to  leave  your 

Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  1 

Benard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 

Philip.   Let  us  have  it.         [_Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Mary,  Cardinal  Pole. 

Mary.   What  have  you  there  ? 
Pole.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long   petition    from    the    foreign 
exiles 

To  spare  the  life  of  Cranmer.     Bishop 
Thirlby, 

And  my  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard, 

Crave,  in  the  same  cause,  hearing  of 
your  Grace. 

Hath    he   not   written    himself  —  in- 
fatuated — 

To  sue  you  for  his  life  ? 
Mary.  His  life  *?     Oh,  no ; 

Not  sued  for  that  —  he  knows  it  were 
in  vain. 

But  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 

Works  in  him  yet,  he  hath  pray'd  me 
not  to  sully 


Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade 

the  realm 
By   seeking    justice  at  a  stranger's 

hand 
Against  my  natural  subject.     King 

and  Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyalty  after 

God, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreign 

prince  ? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.    I 

cannot  be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and 

the  Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic. 

Pole.  And  there  errs ; 

As  he  hath  ever  err*d  thro*  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body 
Lacking  a  soul ;  and  in  itself  a  beast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is   as   the    soul    descending    out    of 

heaven 
Into  a  body  generate. 
Marif.  Write  to  him,  then. 

Pole.   I  will. 

Mary.  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pole.   Here  come  the  Cranmerites ! 

Enter  Thirlby,  Lord   Paget,  Lord 
William  How^ard. 

Howard.   Health    to    your   Grace ! 
Good  morrow,  my  Lord  Cardi- 
nal; 
We  make  our  humble  prayer  unto 

your  Grace 
That    Cranmer    may     withdraw    to 

foreign  parts, 
Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
In   several    bills    and     declarations. 

Madam, 
He  hath  recanted  all  his  heresies. 
Paget.   Ay,  ay ;  if  Bonner  have  not 
forged  the  bills.  [^Aside. 

Mary.     Did    not    More    die,    and 

Fisher  1     he  must  burn. 
Howard.  He  hath  recanted,  Madam. 
Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  burns  in  Purgatory,  not  in  Hell. 
Howard.   Ay,  ay,  your  Grace ;   but 
it  was  never  seen 
That  any  one  recanting  thus  at  full. 
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As  Cranmer  hath,  came  to  the  fire  on 

earth. 
Mary.  It  will  be  seen  now,  then. 
Thirlby.  O  Madam,  Madam ! 

I   thus  implore  you,   low   upon   my 

knees. 
To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my 

friend. 
I  have  err*d  with  him ;  with  him  I  have 

recanted. 
What  human  reason  is  there  why  my 

friend 
Should  meet  with  lesser  mercy  than 

myself  ? 
Mary.  My  Lord  of  Ely,  this.   After 

a  riot 
We  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  follow- 
ing go. 
Cranmer  is  head  and  father  of  these 

heresies, 
New  learning  as  they  call  it ;  yea,  may 

God 
Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  for- 
get 
Her  foul  divorce  —  my  sainted  mother 

—  No!  — 
Howard.  Ay,  ay,  but  mighty  doctors 

doubted  there. 
The  Pope  himself  waverM ;  and  more 

than  one 
Row*d  in  that  galley — Gardiner  to 

wit, 
Whom  truly  I  deny  not  to  have  been 
Your  faithful  friend  and  trusty  coun- 
cillor. 
Hath  not  your  Highness  ever  read  his 

book. 
His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 
Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner  "? 

Mary.  I  will  take 

Such    order  with  all  bad,  heretical 

books 
That  none  shall   hold   them  in   his 

house  and  live, 
Henceforward.     No,  my  Lord. 

Howard.  Then  never  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.    Your  father  was 

a  man 
Of   such    colossal   kinghood,  yet  so 

courteous. 
Except  when  wroth,  you  scarce  could 

meet  his  eye 


And  hold  your  own;  and  were  he 

wroth  indeed, 
You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.     I  say. 
Your  father  had  a  will  that  beat  men 

down ; 
Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat 
men  down  — 
Pole.  Not  me,  my  Lord. 
Howard.   No,  for  you  were  not  here ; 
You  sit  upon  this  fallen  Cranmer's 

throne ; 
And  it  would  more  become  you,  my 

Lord  Legate, 
To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her 

Highness, 
To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to 

stand 
On  naked  self-assertion. 

Mary.  All  your  voices 

Are  waves  on  flint.    The  heretic  must 

burn. 
Howard.   Yet   once  he  saved  your 

Majesty's  own  life ; 
Stood  out  against  the  King  in  your 

behalf, 
At  his  own  peril. 

Mary.  I  know  not  if  he  did ; 

And  if  he  did  I  care  not,  my  Lord 

Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no    such 

boon. 
That  I  should  spare  to  take  a  heretic 

priest's, 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.    Why  do 

you  vex  me  1 
Paget.  Yet  to  save  Cranmer  were 

to  serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  1  mean;  he  is  effaced. 
Self-blotted  out;  so  wounded  in  his 

honor, 
He  can  but  creep  down  into  some  dark 

hole 
Like  a  hurt  beast,  and  hide  himself 

and  die ; 
But  if  you  burn   him,  —  well,   your 

Highness  knows 
The  saying,  "  Martyr's  blood  —  seed 

of  the  Church." 
Mary.  Of  the  true  Church ;  but  his 

is  none,  nor  will  be. 
You  are  too  politic  for  me,  my  Lord 

Paget. 
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Ajid  if  he  have  to  live  so  loath'd  a 

life. 
It  were  more  merciful  to  bum  him 
now. 
Thirlby.   O  yet  relent.    O,  Madam, 
if  you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  gracious. 
With  all  his  learning  — 

Mary,  Yet  a  heretic  still. 

His  learning  makes  his  burning  the 
more  just. 
Thirlby.   So  worshipt  of  all  those 
that  came  across  liim ; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  his 
house — 
Mary.    His  children  and  his  concu- 
bine, belike. 
Hiirlby,    To  do  him  any  wrong  was 
to  beget 
A  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart 

was  rich. 
Of  such  fine  mould,  that  if  you  sow'd 

therein 
The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd  Charity. 
Pole,    "  After  his  kind  it  costs  him 
nothing,"  there's 
Aa  old  world  English  adage  to  the 

point. 
These  are  but    natural    graces,  my 

good  Bishop, 
Which  in  the  Catholic  garden  are  as 

flowers. 
But  on  the  heretic  dunghill  only  weeds. 
Howard.    Such  weeds  make  dung- 
hills gracious. 
Mary.  Enough,  my  Lords. 

It  is  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's  will, 
And  Philip's  will,  and  mine,  that  he 

should  burn. 
He  is  pronounced  anathema. 

Howard.  Farewell,  Madam, 

God  grant  you  ampler  mercy  at  your 

call 
Than  you  have  shown  to  Cranmer. 

lExeunt  Lords. 
Pole.  After  this. 

Your  Grace  will  hardly  care  to  over- 
look 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  exiles 
For  Cranmer's  life. 
Mttrtf,    Mak9  out  the  writ  to-night. 


SCENE  II.  —  Oxford.     Cranmer  in 
Prison. 

Cranmer.    Last  night, I dreamd  the 

faggots  were  alight. 
And  that  myself  was  fastened  to  the 

stake, 
And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame, 
Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood ; 
And  then  King  Harry  look'd  from 

out  a  cloud. 
And  bade  me  have  good  courage ; 

and  I  heard 
An  angel  cry  "  There  is  more  joy  in 

Heaven," — 
And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the 

dead. 

{^Trumpets  without. 
Why,   there    are    trumpets    blowing 

now :  what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Father  Cole. 

Cole.     Cranmer,  I  come  to  question 

you  again ; 
Have  you  remain'd  in  the  true  Cath- 
olic faith 
I  left  you  in  1 

Cranmer.      In    the    true    Catholic 

faith. 
By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more  and 

more  confirm'd. 
Why  are  the  trumpets  blowing.  Father 

Cole? 
Cole.     Cranmer,  it  is  decided  by  the 

Council 
That   you  to-day  should  read  your 

recantation 
Before    the    people    in    St.    Mary's 

Church. 
And  there  be  many  heretics  in   the 

town. 
Who  loathe  you  for  your  late  return 

to  Rome, 
And  might  assail  you  passing  through 

the  street, 
And  tear  you  piecemeal :  so  you  have 

a  guard. 
Cranmer.    Or  seek  to  rescue  me.     I 

thank  the  Council. 
CWf  t    Po  70U  te9fe  an^  mpne^  ? 
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Cranmer.  Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

The  prison  fare  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Cole,   Ay,  but  to  give  the  poor 
Cranmer.  Hand  it  me,  then ! 

I  thank  you. 

Cole.      For  a  little  space,  farewell ; 
Until  I  see  you  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 
[Exit  Cole. 
Cranmer.    It  is  against   all  prece- 
dent to  burn 
One  who  recants ;  they  mean  to  par- 
don me. 
To  give  the  poor  —  they  give  the  poor 

who  die. 
Well,  burn  me  or  not  burn  me  I  am 

fixt; 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass : 
A  holy  supper,  not  a  sacrifice ; 
No  man  can  make  his  Maker  —  Villa 
Garcia. 


Enter  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.     Pray  you  write  out 

this  paper  for  me,  Cranmer. 
Cranmer.     Have  I  not  writ  enough 

to  satisfy  you  ? 
Villa  Garcia.    It  is  the  last. 
Cranmer.  Give  it  me,  then. 

[He  writes. 
Villa  Garcia.  Now  sign. 

Cranmer.    I    have    sign'd   enough, 

and  I  will  sign  no  more. 
Villa  Garcia.    It  is  no  more  than 
what  you  have  sign'd  already, 
The  public  form  thereof. 

Cranmer.  It  may  be  so ; 

I  sign  it  with  my  presence,  if  I  read  it. 

Villa  Garcia.    But  this  is  idle  of 

you.     Well,  sir,  well. 

You  are  to  beg  the  people  to  pray  for 

you; 
Exhort  them  to  a  pure  and  virtuous 

life; 
Declare    the    Queen's    right  to    the 

throne;  confess 
Your  faith  before  all  hearers ;   and 

retract 
That  Eucharistic    doctrine    in    your 

book. 
Will  you  not  sign  it  now  ? 

Cranmer,  No,  Villa  Garcia, 


I  sign  no  more.    Will  they  have  mercy 

on  me  ? 
Villa  Garcia.    Hav»  you  good  hopes 

of  mercy !  So  farewell.   [Exit. 
Cranmer.     Good  hopes,  not  theirs, 

have  I  that  I  am  fixt, 
Fixt  beyond  fall ;  however,  in  strange 

hours, 
After  the  long  brain-dazing  colloquies, 
And   thousand-times  recurring  argu- 
ment 
Of  those  two  friars  ever  in  my  prison, 
When  left  alone  in  my  despondency, 
Without  a  friend,  a  book,  my  faith 

would  seem 
Dead  or  half-drown'd,  or  else  swam 

heavily 
Against  the  huge  corruptions  of  the 

Church, 
Monsters  of  mistradition,  old  enough 
To  scare  me  into  dreaming,  "what 

am  I, 
Cranmer,  against  whole  ages  1 "  was 

it  so, 
Or  am  I  slandering  my  most  inward 

friend. 
To  veil  the  fault  of  my  most  outward 

foe  — 
The  soft  and  tremulous  coward  in  the 

flesh? 

0  higher,  holier,  earlier,  purer  church, 

1  have  found  thee  and  not  leave  thee 

any  more. 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass  — 
No  sacrifice,  but  a  life-giving  feast ! 
(Writes.)     So,  so;   this  will  1  say — 

thus  will  I  pray.      [Puts  up  the 

paper. 

Enter  Bonner. 

Bonner.  Good  day,  old  friend; 
what,  you  look  somewhat  worn ; 

And  yet  it  is  a  day  to  test  your  health 

Ev'n  at  the  best :  I  scarce  have  spoken 
with  you 

Since  when  1  —  your  degradation.  At 
your  trial 

Never  stood  up  a  bolder  man  than 
you; 

You  would  not  cap  the  Pope's  com- 
missioner- 
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Your   learning,   and  your  stoutness, 

and  your  heresy. 
Dumbfounded  half  of  us.     So,  after 

that, 
We  had  to  dis-archbishop  and  unlord, 
And  make  you  simple  Cranmer  once 

again. 
The  common  barber  dipt  your  hair, 

and  I 
Scraped  from  your  finger-points  the 

holy  oil ; 
And  worse  than  all,  you  had  to  kneel 

to  me; 
Which    was    not    pleasant  for  you. 

Master  Cranmer. 
Now  you,  that  would  not  recognize 

the  Pope, 
And  you,  that  would  not  own  the  Real 

Presence, 
Have  found  a  real  presence  in  the 

stake, 
Which  frights  you  back  into  the  an- 
cient faith ; 
And  so  you  have  recanted  to  the  Pope. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen.  Master 

Cranmer ! 
Cranmer.     You    have    been    more 

fierce  against  the  Pope  than  I; 
But  why  fling  back  the  stone  he  strikes 

me  with  ?  \^A8ide. 

0  Bonner,  if  I  ever  did  you  kindness  — 
Power  hath  been   given  you  to  try 

faith  by  fire  — 
Pray  you,  remembering  how  yourself 

have  changed. 
Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I   have 

gone. 
To  the  poor  flock  —  to  women  and  to 

children  — 
That  when  I  was  archbishop  held  with 

me. 
Bonner.  Ay  —  gentle   as  they  call 

you  —  live  or  die  ! 
Pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ? 

1  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Council, 

man. 

Win  thro'  this  day  with  honor  to  your- 
self. 

And  ril  say  something  for  you  —  so 
—  good-bye.  [^Exit. 

Cranmer.  This  hard  coarse  man  of 
old  hath  crouch'd  to  me 


Till  I  myself  was  half  ashamed  for 
him. 

Enter  Thirlbt. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlby.      Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord  f 
My  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Bonner's 

is: 
Who  would  not  weep  1 

Cranmer.   Why  do  you  so  my-lord 

me. 
Who  am  disgraced  ? 

Thirlby.   On  earth;   but  saved    in 

heaven 
By  your  recanting. 

Cranmer.  Will  they  bum  me, 

Thirlby? 
Thirlby.    Alas,    they    will;     these 

burnings  will  not  help 
The  purpose  of  the  faith ;  but  my  poor 

voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer.  And  they  will  surely 

burn  me  ? 
Thirlby.  Ay ;  and  besides,  will  have 

you  in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of    their 

souls, 
Before   your  execution.     May   God 

help  you 
Thro'  that  hard  hour ! 

Cranmer.  And  may  God  bless  you, 

Thirlby ! 
Well,  they  shall  hear  my  recantation 

there.  [Exit  Thirlby. 

Disgraced,  dishonored !  —  not  by  them, 

indeed. 
By  mine  own  self  —  by  mine   own 

hand! 
0  thin-skinn'd  hand  and  jutting  veins, 

'twas  you 
That  sign'd  the  burning  of  poor  Joan 

of  Kent; 
But  then  she  was  a  witch.    You  have 

written  much. 
But  you  were  never  raised  to  plead 

for  Frith, 
Whose  dogmas  I  have  reach'd:  he 

was  delivor'cl 
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To  the  secular  arm  to  burn ;  and  there 

was  Lambert ; 
Who  can  foresee  himself?  truly  these 

burnings, 
As  Thirlby  says,  are  profitless  to  the 

burners, 
And  help  the  other  side.      You  shall 

burn  too, 
Burn  first  when  I  am  burnt. 
Pire — inch  by  inch  to  die  in  agony ! 

Latimer 
Had    a     brief    end  —  not     Ridley. 

Hooper  burn'd 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Will  my 

faggots 
Be  wet  as  his  were  ?     It  is  a  day  of 

rain. 
I  will  not  muse  upon  it. 
My  fancy  takes  the  burner's  part,  and 

makes 
The  fire  seem  even  crueller  than  it 

is. 
No,  I  not  doubt  that  God  will  give 

me  strength, 
Albeit  1  have  denied  him. 

Enter  Soto  and  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.  We  are  ready 

To  take  you  to  St.  Mary's,  Master 

Cranmer. 
Cranmer.   And  I :  lead  on ;  ye  loose 

me  from  my  bonds.       ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IIL  — St.  Mary's  Church. 

Cole  in  the  Pulpit,  Lord  Williams 
OF  Thame  presiding.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  Lord  Paget,  and 
others.  Cranmer  enters  between 
Soto  and  Villa  Garcia,  and  the 
whole  Choir  strike  up  "  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis."  Cranmer  is  set  upon  a  Scaf- 
fold be/ore  the  people. 

Cole.  Behold  him  — 

^A  pause:  people  in  the  foreground. 

People.   Oh,  unhappy  sight ! 

E'irst  Protestant.    See  how  the  tears 

rim  down  his  fatherly  face. 
Second  Protestant.  James,  didst  thou 

ever  see  a  carrion  crow 


Stand  watching  a  sick  beast  before  he 

dies? 
First  Protestant.   Him  perch'd   up 

there  ?    I  wish  some  thunder- 
bolt 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit 

and  all. 
Cole.   Behold    him,    brethren:    he 

hath  cause  to  weep  !  — 
So  have  we  all :  weep  with  him  if  ye 

will, 

Yet 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die, 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people 

die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  hath 

returned 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Church, 
Repentant  of  his  errors  ? 

Protestant    murmurs.    Ay,    tell    us 

that. 
Cole.  Those  of  the  wrong  side  will 

despise  the  man. 
Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear 

of  death 
Gave  up  his  cause,  except  he  seal  his 

faith 
In  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyr- 
dom. 
Cranmer.   Ay. 
Cole.  Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there 

may  seem 
According  to  the  canons  pardon  due 
To  him  that  so  repents,  yet  are  there 

causes 
Wherefore  our  Queen  and  Council  at 

tills  time 
Adjudge  him  to  the  death.     He  hath 

been  a  traitor, 
A    shaker    and  confounder    of    the 

realm ; 
And   when  the  King's   divorce    was 

sued  at  Rome, 
He  here,  this  heretic  metropolitan, 
As  if  he  had  been  the  Holy  Father, 

sat 
And    judged    it.      Did   I    call    him 

heretic  1 
A    huge    heresiarch !    never  was  it 

known 
That  any  man  so  wrlthi^»  preaching 

so. 
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So  poisoning  the  Church,  so  long  con- 
tinuing, 

Hath  found  his  pardon ;  therefore  he 
must  die. 

For  warning  and  example. 

Other  reasons 

There  be  for  this  man's  ending,  which 
our  Queen 

And  Council  at  this  present  deem  it 
not 

Expedient  to  be  known. 
Protestant  murmurs.  I  warrant  you. 
Cole.  Take  therefore,  all,  example 
by  this  man, 

For  if  our  Holy  Queennotpardon  him, 

Much  less  shall  others  in  like  cause 
escape, 

That  all  of  you,  the  highest  as  the 
lowest, 

May  learn  there  is  no  power  against 
the  Lord. 

There  stands  a  man,  once  of  so  high 
degree, 

Chief  prelate  of  our  Church,  arch- 
bishop, first 

In   Council,   second   person    in    the 
realm, 

Friend  for  so  long  time  of  a  mighty 
King; 

And  now  ye  see  downfallen  and  de- 
based 

From  councillor  to  caitiff — fallen  so 
low, 

The  leprous  flutterings  of  the  byway, 
scum 

And   offal    of    the    city  would    not 
change 

Estates  with  him ;  in  brief,  so  miser- 
able. 

There  is  no  hope  of  better  left  for  him. 

No  place  for  worse. 

Yet,  Cranmer,  be  thou  glad. 

This  is  the  work  of  God.    He  is  glori- 
fied 

In  thy  conversion :  lo !  thou  art  re- 
claimed ; 

He  brings  thee  home :  nor  fear  but 
that  to-day 

Thou  shalt  receive  the  penitent  thief's 
award, 

^nd  be  with  Christ  the  Lord  in  Para- 
dise. 


Remember  how  God  made  the  fierce 

fire  seem 
To  those  three  children  like  a  pleas- 
ant dew. 
Remember,  too. 
The  triumph  of  St.  Andrew  on   his 

cross. 
The  patience  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the 

fire. 
Thus,  if  thou  call  on  God  and  all  the 

saints, 
God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the 

fiame, 
Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  under- 
go. 
And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  I  e 

sung 
By  every  priest  in  Oxford.     Pray  for 

him. 
Cranmer.    Ay,   one   and    all,   dear 

brothers,  pray  for  me  ; 
Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one 

soul  for  me. 
Cole.  And  now,  lest  anyone  among 

you  doubt 
The  man's  conversion  and  remorse  of 

heart, 
Yourselves    shall    hear    him    speak. 

Speak,  Master  Cranmer, 
Fulfil  your  promise   made   me,  and 

proclaim 
Your  true  undoubted  faith,  that  all 

may  hear. 
Cranmer.   And  that  I  will.     O  God, 

Father  of  Heaven ! 
O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world ! 

0  Holy  Ghost !  proceeding  from  them 

both. 
Three  persons  and   one    God,   have 

mercy  on  me. 
Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man. 

1  have  offended  against  heaven  and 

earth 
More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can 

tell. 
Then  whither  should  I  flee  for  any 

help? 
I  am  ashamed  to  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
And  I  can  find  no  refuge  upon  earth. 
Shall  I  despair  then  ?  —  God  forbid ! 

OGod, 
For  thou  art  merciful,  refusings  none 
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That  come  to  Thee  for  succor,  unto 

Thee, 
Therefore,  I  come ;  humble  myself  to 

Thee  i 
Saying,  O  Lord  God,  although  my  sins 

be  great. 
For  thy  great  mercy  have  mercy !    0 

God  the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  faults  alone,  when  thou 

becamest 
Man  in  the  Flesh,  was  the  great  mys- 
tery wrought ; 
O  God  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  thou  yield  up  thy  Son  to  human 

death ; 
But  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be 

sinn'd. 
Yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable, 
Unpardonable,  —  sin  against  the  light, 
The  truth  of  God,  which  I  had  proven 

and  known. 
Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all 

sin. 
Forgive  me.  Father,  for  no  merit  of 

mine. 
But  that  Thy  name  by  man  be  glori- 
fied. 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son's,  who  died 

for  man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at  time  of 

death 
Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that 

may  live 
After  his  death  and  better  humankind ; 
For  death  gives  life's  last  word   a 

power  to  live. 
And,  like  the  stone-cut  epitaph,  remain 
After  the  vanished  voice,  and  speak 

to  men. 
God  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God! 
And  first  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  case. 
Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world, 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly, 

They  care  for  nothing  else.      What 

saith  St.  John :  — 
**  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred  against 

God.'' 
Again,  I  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
You  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  and  Queen,  and  not 

lor  dread 


Of  these  alone,  but  from  the  fear  of 

Him 
Whose  ministers  they  be  to  govern 

you. 
Thirdly,  2  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like    brethren ;     yet    what    hatred 

Christian  men 
Bear  to  each  other,  seeming  not  as 

brethren. 
But  mortal  foes  !  But  do  you  good  to 

all 
As  much  as  in  you  lieth.     Hurt  no 

man  more 
Than  you  would  harm  your  loving 

natural  brother 
Of  the  same  roof,  same  breast,    If  any 

do. 
Albeit  he  think  himself  at  home  with 

God, 
Of  this  be  sure,  he  is  whole  worlds 

away. 
Protestant  miirmuvs.   What  sort  of 

brothers  then  be  those  that  lust 
To  burn  each  other  ? 

Williams,     Peace   be   among   you, 

there ! 
Cranmer.   Fourthly,  to  those   that 

own  exceeding  wealth, 
Remember  that  sore  saying  spoken 

once 
By  Him  that  was  the  truth,  "How 

hard  it  is 
For    the    rich    man    to    enter    into 

Heaven ; " 
Let  all  rich  men  remember  that  hard 

word. 
1  have  not  time  for  more :  if  ever,  now 
Let  them  flow  forth  in  charity,  seeing 

now 
The  poor  so  many,  and  all  food  so 

dear. 
Long  have  I  lain  in  prison,  yet  have 

heard 
Of  all  their  wretchedness.    Give  to 

the  poor, 
Ye  give  to  God.    He  is  with  us  in  the 

poor. 
And  now,  forasmuch  as  I  have 

come 
To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to 

be, 
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Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  Heaven 

with  joy, 
Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in 

hell; 
And,  seeing  in  a  moment,  I  shall  find 
[^Pointing  upwards. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow 
me,  [^Pointing  downwards. 

I  shall  declare  to  you  my  very  faith 
Without  all  color. 
Cole.   Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 
Cranmer.  Ido  believe  in  God,  Father 
of  all ; 
In  every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
And  every  syllable  taught  us  by  our 

Lord, 
His  prophets,  and  apostles,  in    the 

Testaments, 
Both  Old  and  New. 

Cole.  Be  plainer.  Master  Cranmer. 
Cranmer.   And  now  1  come  to  the 
great  cause  that  weighs 
Upon  my  conscience  more  than  any- 
thing 
Or  said  or  done  in  all  my  life  by  me; 
For  there  be  writings  I  have  set  abroad 
Against  the  truth  I  knew  within  my 

heart. 
Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  my 

life. 
If  that  might  be ;  the  papers  by  my 

hand 
Sign'd  since  my  degradation  —  by  this 
hand 

[^Holding  out  his  right  hand. 
Written  and  sign'd  —  I  liere  renounce 

them  all ; 
And,  since  my  hand  ofifended,  having 

written 
Against  my  heart,  my  hand  shall  first 

be  burnt, 
So  I  may  come  to  the  fire. 

\_Dead  silence. 
Protestant  murmurs. 
liHrst  Protestant.   I  knew  it  would  be 

so. 
Second  Protestant.   Our  prayers  are 

heard ! 
Third  Protestant.   God  bless  him  ! 
Catholic  murmurs.   Out  upon  him  ! 
out  upon  him ! 
Liar  !  dissembler !  traitor  !  to  the  fire ! 


Williams  {raising  his  voice).  You 
know  that  you  recanted  all  you 
said 

Touching  the  sacrament  in  that  same 
book 

You  wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Win- 
chester ; 

Dissemble  not ;  play  the  plain  Chris- 
tian man. 
Cranmer.  Alas,  my  Lord, 

I  have  been  a  man  loved  plainness  all 
my  life ; 

I  did  dissemble,  but  the  hour  has  come 

For  utter  truth  and  plainness ;  where- 
fore, I  say, 

I  hold  by  all  I  wrote  within  that  book. 

Moreover, 

As  for  the  Pope  I  count  him  Anti- 
christ, 

With  all  his  devil's  doctrines;   and 
refuse. 

Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.     I  have       , 
said.  [^Cries  on   all  sides,       ! 

"  Pull  him  down  !    Away  with 
him  \ " 
Cole.  Ay,  stop  the  heretic's  mouth  ! 

Hale  liim  away ! 
Williams.  Harm  him  not,  harm  him 
not !  have  him  to  tlie  fire ! 
[Cranmer  goes  out   between  Two 
Friars,  smiling;  hands  are  reached 
to  him  from  the   crowd.     Lord 
William  Howard  and  Lord 
Paget  are  lejl  alone  in  the  church. 
Paget.   The    nave    and    aisles    all 
empty  as  a  fool's  jest ! 

No,  here's    Lord    William    Howard. 
What,  my  Lord, 

You  have  not  gone  to  see  the  burning? 
Howard.  Fie ! 

To  stand  at  ease,  and  stare  as  at  a 
show. 

And  watch  a  good  man  burn.    Never 
again. 

I  saw  the  deaths  of  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley. 

Moreover,  tho'  a  Catholic,  I  would  not, 

For  the  pure  honor  of  our  common 
nature. 

Hear  what  I  might  —  another  recanta- 
tion 

Of  Cranmer  at  the  stake. 
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Paget.  You'd  not  hear  that. 

He  passM  out  smiling,  and  he  walked 

upright ; 
His  eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  the 

general 
He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his 

God, 
Hath  rated  for  some  backwardness 

and  bidd'n  him 
Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and 

the  man 
Hurls  his  soiFd  life  against  the  pikes 

and  dies. 
Howard.   Yet   that    he  might   not 

after  all  those  papers 
Of    recantation    yield    again,    who 

knows  ? 
Paget,    Papers      of      recantation ! 

Think  you  then 
That  Cranmer  read  all  papers  that  he 

sign'd  1 
Or  signed  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 

sign'd  1 
Nay,  I  trow  not:  and  you  shall  see, 

my  Lord, 
That  howsoever  hero-like  the  man 
Dies  in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 
Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 
His    ending    to    the  glory  of    their 

church. 
And  you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 
Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not  ?  his 

best 
Of  life  was  over  then. 

Howard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in 

his  frieze ; 
But  after  they  had  stript  him  to  his 

shroud, 
He  stood  upright,  a  lad  of  twenty-one, 
And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  start- 
ing flame. 
And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 

therein. 
Until  the  powder  suddenly  blew  him 

dead. 
Ridley  was  longer  burning;  but  he 

died 
As  manfully  and  boldly,  and,   'fore 

God, 
I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  Eng- 
lish ones. 


If  ever,  as   heaven  grant,  we  clash 

with  Spain, 
Our  Ridley-soldiers  and  our  Latimer- 

sailors 
Will  teach  her  something. 

Paget.  Your  mild  Legate  Pole 

Will  tell  you  that  the  devil  helpt  them 

thro'  it. 
[j4   murmur  of  the    Crowd  in  the 

distance. 
Hark,   how  those    Roman   wolfdogs 

howl  and  bay  him ! 
Howard.   Might  it  not  be  the  other 

side  rejoicing 
In  his  brave  end  ? 

Paget.       They  are  too  crush'd,  too 

broken. 
They  can  but  weep  in  silence. 

Howard,  Ay,  ay,  Paget, 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  measure 

on  themselves. 
Have   I  not  heard   them  mock  the 

blessed  Host 
In  songs  so  lewd,  the  beast  might  roar 

his  claim 
To  being  in  God's  image,  more  than 

they? 
Have  I  not  seen  the  gamekeeper,  the 

groom. 
Gardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  par- 
son's place. 
The  parson  from  his  own  spire  swung 

out  dead. 
And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets, 

and  all  men 
Regarding  her?     I    say  they    have 

drawn  the  fire 
On  their  own  heads ;  yet,  Paget,  I  do 

hold 
The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater 

right. 
Hath  been  the  crueller. 

Paget.  Action  and  re-action. 

The  miserable  see-saw  of  our  child- 
world. 
Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my 

Lord. 
Heaven  help  that  this  re-action  not 

re-act 
Yet  fiercelier  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
So  that  she  come  to  rule  us. 
Howard.  The  world's  mad 
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Paget.   My  Lord,  the  world  is  like 

a  drunken  man, 
Who  cannot  move  straight  to  his  end 

—  but  reels 
Now  to  the  right,  then  as  far  to  the 

left, 
Push'd  by   the    crowd   beside  —  and 

underfoot 
An  earthquake ;  for  since  Henry  for 

a  doubt  — 
Which  a  young  lust  had  clapt  upon 

the  back, 
Crying,   "  Forward  !  "  —  set    our  old 

church  rocking,  men 
Have  hardly  known  what  to  believe, 

or  whether 
They  should  believe  in  anything;  the 

currents 
So  shift  and  change,  they  see  not 

how  they  are  borne, 
Nor  whither.    I  conclude  the  King  a 

beast ; 
Verily  a  lion  if  you  will  — the  world 
A  most  obedient  beast  and  fool  — 

myself 
Half  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining 

to  it ; 
Altho'  your  Lordship  hath  as  little  of 

each 
Cleaving  to  your  original  Adam-clay, 
As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 
Howard.    We   talk    and    Cranmer 

suffers. 
The  kindliest  man  I  ever  knew ;  see, 

see, 
I  speak  of  him  in  the  past.     Unhappy 

land! 
Hard-natured  Queen,  half-Spanish  in 

herself, 
And  grafted  on  the  hard-grain*d  stock 

of  Spain  — 
Her  life,  since  Philip  left  her,  and  she 

lost 
Her  fierce   desire  of  bearing  him  a 

child. 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter's 

day. 
Gone  narrowing  down  and  darkening 

to  a  close. 
There  will  be  more   conspiracies,   I 

fear. 
Paget.   Ay,  ay,  beware  of  France. 


Howard,  O  Paget,  Paget ! 

I  have   seen  heretics  of  the  poorer 

sort. 
Expectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to 

day, 
To  whom  the  fire  were  welcome,  lying 

chain'd 
In  breathless  dungeons  over  steaming 

sewers, 
Fed  with  rank  bread  that  crawl'd  upon 

the  tongue. 
And  putrid  water,  every  drop  a  worm, 
Until  they  died  of  rotted  limbs ;  and 

then 
Cast    on    the    dunghill    naked,    and 

become 
Hideously  alive  again  from  head  to 

heel. 
Made  even  the  carrion-nosing  mongrel 

vomit 
With  hate  and  horror. 

Paget.  Nay,  you  sicken  me 

To  hear  you. 

Howard.  Fancy-sick;  these  things 

are  done, 
Done  right  against  the  promise  of  this 

Queen 
Twice  given. 

Paget.   No  faith  with  heretics,  my 

Lord! 
Hist !  there  be  two  old  gossips  —  gos- 
pellers, 
I  take  it ;  stand  behind  the  pillar  here  ; 
I  warrant  you   they  talk   about  the 

burning. 

Enter  Two  Old  Women.    Joan,  and 
after  her  Tib. 

Joan.   Why,  it  be  Tib! 

Tib.  I  cum  behind  tha,  gall,  and 
couldn't  make  tha  hear.  Eh,  the  wind 
and  the  wet !  What  a  day,  what  a 
day !  nigh  upo'  judgement  daay  loike. 
Pwoaps  be  pretty  things,  Joan,  but 
they  wunt  set  i'  the  Lord's  cheer  o' 
that  daay. 

Joan.   I  must  set  down  myself,  Tib  ; 
it  be  a  var  waay  vor  my  owld  legs  up         j 
vro'  Islip.    Eh,  my  rheumatizy  be  that 
bad  howiver  be  I  to  win  to  the  burnin'. 

Tib,   I  should  saay  'twur  ower  by 
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now.  I'd  ha'  been  here  avore,  but 
Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi*  the  wind,  and 
Durable's  the  best  milcher  in  Tslip. 

Joan.   Our  Daisy's  as  good  'z  her. 

Tih,  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  butter's  as 
good  'z  hern. 

Tih.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  bet- 
ter. 

Tih.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi' 
me,  Tib ;  ez  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld 
man. 

Tih.  Ay,  Joan,  and  my  owld  man 
.  wur  up  and  awaay  betimes  wi*  dree 
hard  eggs  for  a  good  pleace  at  the 
t  burnin';  and  barrin'  the  wet,  Hodge 
'ud  ha'  been  a-harrowin'  o'  wliite 
peasen  i'  the  outfield  —  and  barrin' 
the  wind,  Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi'  the 
wind,  so  'z  we  was  forced  to  stick  her, 
but  we  fetched  her  round  at  last. 
Thank  the  Lord  therevore.  Dumble's 
the  best  milcher  in  Tslip. 

Joan.  Thou's  thy  way  wi'  man  and 
beast,  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha',  it  beats 
me  !  Eh,  but  I  do  know  ez  Pwoaps 
and  vires  be  bad  things ;  tell  'ee  now, 
I  heerd  sumraat  as  summun  towld 
summun  o'  owld  Bishop  Gardiner's 
end  ;  there  wur  an  owld  lord  a-cum  to 
dine  wi'  un,  and  a  wur  so  owld  a 
couldn't  bide  vor  his  dinner,  but  a  had 
to  bide  howsomiver,  vor  "  I  wunt 
dine,"  says  my  Lord  Bishop,  says  he, 
"  not  till  I  hears  ez  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley be  a-vire  ;  "  and  so  they  bided  on 
and  on  till  voar  o'  the  clock,  till  his 
man  cum  in  post  vro*  here,  and  tells 
un  ez  the  vire  has  tuk  holt.  "  Now," 
says  the  Bishop,  says  he,  "  we'll  gwo 
to  dinner ; "  and  the  owld  lord  fell  to 
's  meat  wi'  a  will,  God  bless  un  !  but 
Gardiner  wur  struck  down  like  by  the 
hand  o'  God  avore  a  could  taste  a 
mossel,  and  a  set  un  all  a-vire,  so  'z 
the  tongue  on  un  cum  a-loUuping  out 
o'  'is  mouth  as  black  as  a  rat.  Thank 
the  Lord,  therevore. 

Paget.  The  fools ! 

Tih.  Ay,  Joan ;  and  Queen  Mary 


gwoes  on  a-burnin'  and  a-burnin*,  to 
get  her  baaby  bom  ;  but  all  her  burn- 
ins'  'ill  never  burn  out  the  hypocrisy 
that  makes  the  water  in  her.     There's 
nought  but  the  vire  of  God's  hell  ez 
can  burn  out  that. 
Joan.  Thank  the  Lord,  therevore. 
Paget.   The  fools ! 
Tib.   A-burnin'  and  a-bumin',  and 
a-makin'  o'  volk  madder  and  madder; 
but  tek  thou  my  word  vor  t,  Joan,  — 
and  I  bean't. wrong  not  twice  i'  ten 
year  —  the  burnin*  o'  the  owld  arch- 
bishop '11  burn  the  Pwoap  out  o*  this 
'ere  land  vor  iver  and  iver. 

Howard.  Out  of  the  church,  you 

brace  of  cursed  crones, 
Or  I  will  have  you  duck'd !  (  Women 

hurrn  out.)  Said  I  not  right  ? 
For  how  should  reverend  prelate  or 

throned  prince 
Brook  for  an  hour  such  brute  malig- 
nity'? 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Luther 

brew'd ! 
Paget.   Pooh,  pooh,  my  Lord!  poor 

garrulous  country-wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you ; 
You  cannot  judge  the  liquor  from  the 

lees. 
Howard.   I  think  that  in  some  sort 

we  may.    But  see, 

Enter  Peters. 

Peters,    my    gentleman,     an    honest 

Catholic, 
Who  follow'd  with  the  crowd  toCran 

mer's  fire. 
One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor 

lie, 
Not  to  gain  paradise :  no,  nor  if  the 

Pope, 
Charged  him  to  do  it  —  he  is  white  as 

death. 
Peters,  how  pale  you  look  !  you  bring 

the  smoke 
Of  Cranmer's  burning  with  yon, 

Peters.  Twice  or  thrice 

The  smoke  of  Cranmer's  burningwrapt 

me  round. 
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Howard.   Peters,     you    know '  me 

Catholic,  but  English. 
Did  he  die  bravely  ?  Tell  me  that,  or 

leave 
All  else  untold. 
Peters.  My  Lord,  he  died  most 

bravely. 
Howard.   Then  tell  me  all. 
Paget.      Ay,  Master  Peters,  tell  us. 
Peters.   You  saw  him  how  he  past 

among  the  crowd ; 
And  ever  as  he  walk'd  the  Spanish 

friars 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  re- 
proach : 
But  Cranmer,  as  the  helmsman  at  the 

helm 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  ha- 
ven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved 

to  his  death ; 
And  I  could   see  that  many   silent 

hands 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  his 

own ;  and  thus, 
When  we  had   come    where  Ridley 

burnt  with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a   cheerful   smile,   as    one 

whose  mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the 

rags 
They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and 

all  in  white, 
His  long  white  beard,  which  he  had 

never  shaven 
Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping 

to  the  chain 
Wherewith  they  bound   him  to   the 

stake,  he  stood 
More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the 

Church, 
Than  heretic  of  these  times  ;  and  still 

the  friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook 

his  head, 
Oranswer'd  them  in  smiling  negatives ; 
Whereat  Lord  Williams  gave  a  sud- 
den cry :  — 
"  Make  short !  make  short ! "  and  so 

they  lit  the  wood. 
Then  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to 

heaven. 


And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter 
flame ; 

And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  niore 
than  once, 

"  This  hath  offended  —  this  unworthy 
hand ! " 

So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bum'd,  before 

The  flame  had  rcach'd  his  body;   I 
stood  near  — 

Mark'd  him  —  he  never  uttered  moan 
of  pain : 

He  never  stirr'd  or  writhed,  but,  like  a 
statue, 

Unmoving    in    the   greatness  of  the 
flame. 

Gave  up  the  ghost ;  and  so  past  mar- 
tyr-like — 

Martyr  I  may  not  call  him  —  past  — 
but  whither  ? 
Paget.  To  purgatory,  man,  to  pur- 
gatory. 
Peters.   Nay,  but,  my  Lord,  he  de- 
nied purgatory. 
Paget.   Why  then  to  heaven,  and 

God  ha'  mercy  on  him. 
Howard.   Paget,  despite  his  fearful 
heresies, 

I    loved   the  man,   and   needs  must 
moan  for  him ; 

0  Cranmer ! 

Paget.  But   your,  moan  is  useless 
now : 
Come  out,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  world  of 
fools.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  London.     Hall  in  the 
Palace. 

Queen,  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 

Heath.  Madam, 

1  do  assure  you,  that  it  must  be  look'd 

to: 
Calais  is  but  ill-garrisonM,  in  Guisnes 
Are  scarce  two  hundred  men,  and  the 

French  fleet 
Rule  in  the  narrow  seas.    It  must  be 

look'd  to. 
If  war  should  fall  between  yourself 

and  France ;     ' 
Or  you  will  lose  your  Calais. 
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Mary.  It  shall  be  looked  to ; 

1  wish  you  a  good  morning,  good  Sir 

Nicholas  : 
Here  is  the  King.  [Exit  Heath. 

Enter  Philip. 

Philip.    Sir  Nicholas  tells  you  true, 

And  you  must  look  to  Calais  when  I  go. 

'  Mary,   Go  ?  must  you  go,  indeed  — 

again  —  so  soon  ? 

Why,  nature's  licensed  vagabond,  the 

swallow, 
That  might  live  always  in  the  sun's 

warm  heart. 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  north 

than  you :  — 
Knows  where  he  nested — ever  comes 
again. 
Philip.  And,  Madam,  so  shall  I. 
Mary.  O,  will  you  ?  will  you  ? 

1   am  faint  with  fear  that  you  will 
come  no  more. 
Philip.   Ay,  ay;  but   many   voices 

call  me  hence. 
Mary.   Voices  —  1    hear    unhappy 
rumors  —  nay, 
I   say  not,  1  believe.     What  voices 

call  you 
Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dear- 
est to  you  ? 
Alas,  my  Lord !  what  voices  and  how 
many  ? 
Philip.  The  voices  of  Castile  and 
Aragon, 
Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan, — 
The  voices  of  Franche-Comte,  and  the 

Netherlands, 
The  voices  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines, 
And  all  the  fair  spice-islands  of  the 
East. 
Mary   {admiringlt/).     You   are   the 
mightiest  monarch  upon  earth, 
I  but  a  little  Queen :  and,  so  indeed. 
Need  you  the  more. 

Philip.   A  little  Queen !   but  when 
I  came  to   wed  your   Majesty,  Lord 

Howard, 
Sending  an  insolent  shot  that  dash'd 

the  seas 
Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 
To  yours  of  England. 


Mary.  Howard  is  ail  English ! 

There  is  no  king,  not  were  he  ten  times 

king. 
Ten   times    our    husband,  but  must 

lower  his  flag 
To  that  of  England  in  the  seas  of 
England. 
Philip.   Is  that  your  answer  ? 
Mary.        Being  Queen  of  England, 
I  have  none  other. 
Philip.  So. 

Mary.  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  state, 

my  liege. 
Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  you 
most  'i 
Philip.  No,  Madam,  no !  a  candle  in 
the  sun 
Is  all  but  smoke  —  a  star  beside  the 

moon 
Is  all  but  lost ;  your  people  will  not 

crown  me  — 
Your  people  are  as  cheerless  as  your 

clime ; 
Hate  me  and  mine :  witness  the  brawls, 

the  gibbets. 
Here  swings  a  Spaniard  —  there  an 

Englishman ; 
The  peoples  are  unlike  as  their  com- 
plexion ; 
Yet  will  I  be  your  swallow  and  re- 
turn— 
But  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary.  Not  to  help  me  f 

They  hate  me  also  for  my  love  to  you, 
My  Philip ;  and  these  judgments  on 

the  land  — 
Harvestless  autumns,  horrible  agues, 
plague  — 
Philip.     The   blood   and   sweat   of 
heretics  at  the  stake 
Is  God's  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 
Burn  more ! 

Mary.   I  will,  I  will ;  and  you  will 

stay  1 
Philip.   Have  I  not  said  ?     Madam, 
I  came  to  sue 
Your  Council  and  yourself  to  declare 
war. 
Mary.   Sir,  there  are  many  English 
in  your  ranks 
To  help  your  battle. 
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Philip.  So  far,  good.     I  say 

I  came  to  sue  your  Council  and  your- 
self 
To  declare  war  against  the  King  of 

France. 
Mary,   Not  to  see  me  ? 
Philip.        Ay,  Madam,  to  see  you. 
Unalterably  and  pesteringly  fond ! 

[Aside. 
But,  soon  or  late  you  must  have  war 

with  France ; 
King  Henry  warms  your  traitors  at 

his  hearth. 
Carew  is  there,  and  Thomas  Stafford 

there. 
Courtenay,  belike  — 

Mary.  A  fool  and  featherhead ! 

Philip.  Ay,  but  they  use  his  name. 

In  brief,  this  Henry 
Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  to  the 

intent 
That  you  may  lose  your  English  her- 
itage. 
_And   then,  your  Scottish   namesake 

marrying 
The  Dauphin,  he  would  weld  France, 

England,  Scotland, 
Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and 

me. 
Mary.  And  yet   the  Pope  is   now 

colleagued  with  France; 
You  make  your  wars  upon  him  down 

in  Italy :  — 
Philip,  can  that  be  well  ? 

Philip.  Content  you,  Madam  ; 

You  must  abide  my  judgment,  and 

my  father's. 
Who  deems  it  a  most  just  and  holy 

war. 
Tlie  Pope  would  cast  the  Spaniard 

out  of  Naples : 
He  calls  us  worse  than  Jews,  Moors, 

Saracens. 
The  Pope  has  pushed  his  horns  be- 
yond his  mitre  — 
Beyond  his  province.    Now, 
Duke  Alva  will  but  touch  him  on  the 

horns, 
And  he  withdraws ;  and  of  his  holy 

head  — 
For    Alva  is   true   son   of   the   true 

church  — 


No  hair  is  harm'd.     Will  you  not  help 

me  here  ? 
Mary.   Alas !  the  Council  will  not 

hear  of  war. 
They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars 

of  England. 
They  will  not  lay   more   taxes  on  a 

land 
So  hunger-nipt    and  wretched;  and 

you  know 
The  crown  is  poor.     We  have  given 

the  church-lands  back : 
The  nobles  would  not ;  nay,  they  clapt 

their  hands 
Upon  their  swords  when  ask'd;   and 

therefore  God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.     What's  to 

be  done  ? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause 

again, 
Andwewillraiseus  loans  and  subsidies 
Among    the     merchants ;     and     Sir 

Thomas  Gresham 
Will  aid  us.     There  is  Antwerp  and 

the  Jews. 
Philip.   Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary.  And  you  will  stay  your 

going  ? 
Philip.   And  further  to  discourage 

and  lay  lame 
The  plots  of  France,  altho'  you  love 

her  not. 
You  must  proclaim  Elizabeth   your 

heir. 
She    stands    between    you    and    the 

Queen  of  Scots. 
Mary.   The  Queen  of  Scots  at  least 

is  Catholic. 
Philip.   Ay,  Madam,  Catholic ;  but 

I  will  not  have 
The  King  of  France  the  King  of  Eng- 
land too. 
Mary.   But  she's   a    heretic,    and, 

when  I  am  gone, 
Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  must  be  done. 

You  must  proclaim   Elizabeth  your 

heir. 
Mary .  Then  it  is  done ;  but  you  will 

stay  your  going 
Somewhat  beyond  your  settled  pui^ 

pose? 
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Philiji.  No ! 

Mary.   What,  not  one  day  ? 

Philip.        You  beat  upon  the  rock. 

Mary.  And  I  am  broken  there. 

Philip.  Is  this  a  place 

To  wail  in,  Madam  ?  what !  a  public 

hall. 
Go  in,  I  pray  you. 

Mary.        Do  not  seem  so  changed. 
Say  go ;  but  only  say  it  lovingly. 

Philip.   You  do  mistake.     I  am  not 
one  to  change. 
I  never  loved  you  more. 

Mary.  Sire,  I  obey  you. 

Come  quickly. 

Philip.  Ay.  [Exit  Mary. 

Enter  Count  de  Feria. 

Feria  (aside).   The  Queen  in  tears! 

Philip.  Feria ! 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  —  come  closer 

to  mine  ear  — 
How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours 

hath  grown 
Since  she  lost  hope  of  bearing  us  a 
child  ? 
Feria.     Sire,   if    your   Grace   hath 

mark'd  it,  so  have  I. 
Philip.     Hast    thou     not    likewise 
mark'd  Elizabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal  —  like  a  Queen, 
indeed  ? 
Feria.     Allow  me  the  same  answer 
as  before  — 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd  her, 
so  have  I. 
Philip.    Good,  now;  methinks  my 
Queen  is  like  enough 
To  leave  me  by  and  by. 

Feria.  To  leave  you,  sire  ? 

Philip.     I  mean  not  like   to   live. 

Elizabeth  — 

To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know. 

We  meant  to  wed  her ;  but  I  am  not 

sure 
She  will  not  serve  me  better  —  so  my 

Queen 
Would  leave  me  —  as  —  my  wife. 
Feria,  Sire,  even  so. 

Philip.     She  will  not  have  Prince 
Philibert  of  Savoy. 


Feria.     No,  sire. 

Philip.  I  have  to  pray  you, 

some  odd  time, 
To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on 

this; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phantasy ; 
And  tell  me  how  she  takes  it. 

Feria.  Sire,  I  will. 

Philip,    I  am  not  certain  but  that 
Philibert 
Shall  be  the  man;  and  I  shall  urge 

his  suit 
Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not 

certain  : 
You  understand,  Feria. 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.    And  if  you  be  not  secret 
in  this  matter. 
You  understand  me  there,  too  "* 
Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.     You   must  be    sweet    and 
supple,  like  a  Frenchman. 
She  is  none  of  those  who  loathe  the 
honeycomb.  \_Exit  Feria. 

Enter  Renard. 
Renard.     My   liege,    I    bring    you 

goodly  tidings. 
Philip.  Well  ? 

Renard.     There   will  be   war  with 
France,  at  last,  my  liege ; 

Sir   Thomas  Stafford,  a  bull-headed 
ass. 

Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  Eng- 
lishmen, 

Hath  taken  Scarboro'  Castle,  north  of 
York; 

Proclaims  himself  protector,  and  af- 
firms 

The  Queen  has  forfeited  her  right  to 
reign 

By  marriage   with  an  alien  —  other 
things 

As  idle  ;  a  weak  Wyatt !   Little  doubt 

This  buzz  will  soon  be  silenced ;  but 
the  Council 

(I  have  talk'd  with  some  already)  are 
for  war. 

This  the  fifth  conspiracy  hatch'd  in 
France ; 

They  show  their  teeth  upon  it;  an<^ 
your  Grace. 
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So    you  will  take  advice  of    mine, 

should  stay 
Vet  for  awhile,  to  shape  and  guide  the 
event. 
Philip.     Good !  Renard,  I  will  stay 

then. 
Renard.  Also,  sire, 

Might  I  not  say  —  to  please  3'our  wife, 
the  Queen  ? 
Fhilip.     Ay,  Renard,  if  you  care  to 
put  it  so.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  — A  Room  in  the 
Talace. 

Mary,  sitting:  a  rose  in  her  hand. 
Lady  Clarence.  Alice  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Mary.     Look  I  I  have   play'd  with 
this  poor  rose  so  long 
I  have  broken  off  the  head. 

Lady  Clarence.     Your  Grace   hath 
been 
More  merciful  to  many  a  rebel  head 
That  should  have  fallen,  and  may  rise 
again. 
Mary.    There  were  not  many  hang'd 

for  Wyatt's  rising. 
Lady  Clarence.     Kay,  not  two  hun- 
dred. 
Mary.  I  could  weep  for  them 

And  her,  and  mine  own  self  and  all 
the  world. 
Lady  Clarence.    For  her  ?  for  whom, 
your  Grace  ? 

Enter  Usher. 
Usher.    The  Cardinal. 
Enter  Cardinal  Pole.    (Mauy  rises.) 

Mary.     Reginald  Pole,  what  news 
hath  plagued  thy  heart  '\ 
What  makes  thy  favor  like  the  blood- 
less head 
Fall'n  on  the  block,  and  held  up  by 

the  hair  ? 
Philip  ?  — 

Pole.     No,  Philip  is  as  warm  in  life 
As  ever. 
Mary.    Ay,  and   then   as   cold   as 
ever. 
Is  Calais  taken  ? 


Pde.       Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

A  sharper  harm  to  England  and  to 
Rome, 

Than  Calais  taken.    Julius  the  Third 

Was  ever  just,  and  mild,  and  father- 
like; 

But  this  new  Pope  Caraffa,  Paul  the 
Fourth, 

Not  only  reft  me  of  that  legateship 

Which  Julius  gave  me,  and  the  legate- 
ship 

Annex'd   to    Canterbury  —  nay,   but 
worse  — 

And  yet  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 

And   so   must   you,   good   cousin;  — 
worse  than  all, 

A  passing  bell  toU'd  in  a  dying  ear  — 

lie  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  heresy, 

Before  his  Inquisition. 

M(uy.  I  knew  it,  cousin. 

But  111' Id  from  you  all  papers  sent  by 
Rome, 

That  you  might  rest  among  us,  till 
the  Pope, 

To  compass  which  I  wrote  myself  to 
Rome, 

Reversed    his    doom,   and   that    you 
might  not  ^eem 

To  disobey  his  Holiness. 

Pole.  He  hates  Philip  ; 

He   is  all  Italian,  and  he  hates  the 
Spaniard; 

He  cannot  dream  that  /  advised  the 
war; 

He   strikes   thro'   me   at   Philip   and 
yourself. 

Nay,  but  I  know  it  of  old,  he  hates 
me  too ; 

So  brands  me  in  the  stare  of  Christen- 
dom 

A  heretic! 

Now,  even  now,  when  bow'd  before 
my  time, 

The  house  half-ruin*d  ere  the  lease  be 
out ; 

When  I  should  guide  the  Church  in 
peace  at  home. 

After  my  twenty  years  of  banishment. 

And  all  my  lifelong  labor  to  uphold 

The  primacy  —  a  heretic.     Long  ago, 

When  1  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 

I  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 
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And  I  and  learned  friends  among  our- 
selves 

Would  freely  canvass  certain  Luther- 
anisms. 

What  then,  he  knew  I  was  no  Lutheran. 

A  heretic ! 

He  drew  this  shaft  against  me  to  the 
head, 

When    it  was    thought  I  might  be 
chosen  Pope, 

But   then  withdrew  it.     In   full  con- 
sistory, 

When   I   was   made   Archbishop,   he 
approved  me. 

And  how  should  he  have  sent  me 
Legate  hither. 

Deeming  me  heretic  ?  and  what  heresy 
since  ? 

But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy, 

And  hates  the  Spaniard — fiery-chol- 
eric, 

A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic 
wines. 

That  ever    make    him    fierier.     I,  a 
heretic  ? 

Your  Highness  knows  that  in  pursu- 
ing heresy 

I  have  gone  beyond  your  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  — 

He  cried  Enough !   enough !   before 
his  death.  — 

Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  nat- 
ural man 

(It  was  God's  cause) ;  so  far  they  call 
me  now, 

The  scourge  and  butcher  of  their  Eng- 
lish church. 
Mary.   Have  courage,  your  reward 

is  Heaven  itself. 
Pole.    They    groan    amen;     they 
swarm  into  the  fire 

Like  flies  —  for    what?    no  dogma. 
They  know  nothing ; 

They  burn  for  nothing. 

Mary.      You  have  done  your  best. 
Pole.   Have  done  my  best,  and  as  a 
faithful  son, 

That  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his 
father's  work. 

When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath 
the  door 


Shut  on  liim  by  the  father  whom  he 

loved. 
His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth. 
And  the  poor  son  turn'd  out  into  the 

street 
To  sleep,  to  die  —  1  shall  die  of  it, 

cousin. 
Mary.   I  pray  you  be  not  so  discon- 
solate ; 
I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the 

Pope. 
Poor  cousin ! 
Have  not  I  been  the  fast  friend  of 

your  life 
Since  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought 

we  two 
Might  make  one  flesh,  and    cleave 

unto  each  other 
As  man  and  wife  ? 

Pole.  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my 

knee 
At  lisping-age.    I  watch'd  you  danc- 
ing once 
With  your  huge  father ;  he  look'd  the 

Great  Harry, 
You  but  his  cockboat;  prettily  you 

did  it. 
And  innocently.     No —  we  were  not 

made 
One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness 

here; 
But  now  we  are  made  one  flesh  in 

misery ; 
Our  bridemaids  are  not  lovely  —  Dis- 
appointment, 
Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil- tongue. 
Labor-in-vain. 

Mary.  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace !      I  am  sad  at 

heart  myself. 
Pole.   Our  altar  is  a  mound  of  dead 

men's  clay, 
Dug  from  the  grave  that  yawns  for 

us  beyond ; 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind 

the  Groom, 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind 

the  Bride  — 
Mary.   Have  you  been  looking  at 

the  "  Dance  of  Death  "  1 
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Pole.  No;  but  these  libellous  papers 

which  I  found 
Strewn  in  your  palace.      Look  you 

here  —  the  Pope 
Pointing  at  me  with  "  Pole,  the  here- 
tic. 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  bum 

thyself, 
Or  I  will  burn  thee; "  and  this  other ; 

see!  — 
"  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 
Of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal 

Pole." 
This  last  —  I   dare   not  read  it  her. 

[Aside. 
Mary.  Aw&y ! 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I   thought  you   knew  me  better.     I 

never  read, 
I  tear  them ;  they  come  back  upon  my 

dreams. 
The  hands  that  write  them  should  be 

burnt  clean  off 
As    Cranmer's,  and   the   fiends   that 

utter  them 
Tongue-torn  with   pincers,  lash'd   to 

death,  or  lie 
Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  fani- 

ish'd  rats 
Eat  them  alive.     Why  do  they  bring 

me  these  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ? 

Pole.  1  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor   libels  trouble  you. 

Your  pardon, 
Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell !   "  O  bub- 
ble world, 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly!" 
Why,  who  said  that  1     1  know  not  — 

true  enough ! 
[^Puts  up  the  papers,  all  but  the  last, 

which  falls.     Exit  Pole. 
Alice.    If    Cranmer's  spirit  were  a 

mocking  one. 
And  heard  these  two,  there  might  be 

sport  for  him.  [Aside. 

Mary.    Clarence,    they    hate    me ; 

even  while  I  speak 
There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
in  some  dark  closet,  some  long  gal- 
lery, drawn, 


And  panting  for  ray  blood  as  I  go  by. 
Lady  Clarence.   Nay,  Madam,  there 
be  loyal  papers  too. 
And  I  have  often  found  them. 
Mary.  Find  me  one  ! 

Lady    Clarence.   Ay,   Madam;    but 
Sir  Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chan- 
cellor, 
Would  see  your  Highness. 

Mary.     Wherefore    should    I    see 

him? 
Lady   Clarence.    Well,  Madam,  he 
may    bring    you    news    from 
Philip. 
Mary.   So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence.         Let  me  first  put 
up  your  hair ; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mary.  And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  never  will  be  mine 
Is  all  the  clearer  seen.    Ko,  no ;  what 

matters  ? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enter  SiR  Nicholas  Heath. 
Heath.   I  bring  your  Majesty  such 
grievous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.    Madam,  Calais 
is  taken. 
Mary.   What  traitor  spoke?    Here, 
let  my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  burn  him  for  a  Lu- 
theran. 
Heath.   Her  Highness  is  unwell.     1 

will  retire. 
Lady  Clarence.  Madam,  your  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mary.   Sir  Nicholas!    I  am  stunn'd 
—  Nicholas  Heath  ? 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on 

the  head. 
What  said  you,  my  good  Lord,  that 

our  brave  English 
Had    sallied    out    from  Calais    and 

driven  back 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 
Heath.  Alas !  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over 

which 
Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred 

years 
Is  France  again. 
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Mary,  So ;  but  it  is  not  lost  — 

Not  yet.    Send  out :  let  England  as  of 

old 
Rise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  deep 

into 
The  prey  they  are  rending  from  her 

—  ay,  and  rend 
The  renders  too.     Send  out,  send  out, 

and  makg 
Musters  in  all  the  counties;   gather 

all 
From  sixteen  years  to  sixty ;  collect 

the  fleet ; 
Let  every  craft  that  carries  sail  and 

gun 
Steer  toward  Calais.     Guisnes  is  not 

taken  yet  ? 
Heath.   Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet. 
Mary.  There  is  yet  hope. 

Heath.   Ah,  Madam,  but  your  peo- 
ple are  so  cold ; 
I  do  much  fear  that  England  will  not 

care. 
Methinks  there  is  no  manhood  left 

among  us. 
Mary.  Send  out ;  I  am  too  weak  to 

stir  abroad : 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Council  —  to  the 

Parliament : 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.     Thou  art 

cold  thyself 
To  babble  of  their  coldness.   O  would 

I  were 
My  father  for  an  hour !  Away  now  — 

Quick !  lExit  Heath. 

I  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  my 

might ! 
It  seems    I  have   not.      Ah!  much 

heresy 
ShelterM  in  Calais.     Saints,  I  have 

rebuilt 
Your  shrines,  set  up    your    broken 

images ; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be 

defamed 
Thro'  all  her  angry  chronicles  here- 
after 
By  loss  of  Calais.    Grant  me  Calais. 

Philip, 
AYe  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy 

leather 


All  for  your  sake :  what  good  could 
come  of  that  ? 
Lady    Clarence.    No,    Madam,    not 
against  the  Holy  Father ; 
You  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war 

with  France, 
Your  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy. 
Mary.   I  am  a  byword.   Heretic  and 
rebel 
Point  at  me  and  make  merry.    Philip 

gone! 
And  Calais  gone !    Time  that  I  were 
gone  too ! 
Lady    Clarence.    Nay,  if   the   fetid 
"   gutter  had  a  voice 
And    cried    I   was    not    clean,   what 

should  I  care  1 
Or   you,   for  heretic  cries  1     And  I 

believe. 
Spite  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
Your  England  is  as  loyal  as  myself. 
Mary  [seeing  the  paper  dropt  by  Pole). 
There !    there  I    another    paper ! 
Said  you  not 
Many  of  these  were  loyal  ?     Shall  I 

try 
If  this  be  one  of  such  ? 

Lady  Clarence.     Let  it  be,  let  it  be. ' 

God  pardon  me !     I  have  never  yet 

found  one.  [Aside. 

Mary  (reads).     "  Your  people  hate 

you  as  your  husband  hatesyou." 

Clarence, Clarence, what  have  I  done? 

what  sin 
Beyond  all  grace,  all  pardon?    Mother 

of  God, 
Thou  knowest  woman  never  meant  so 

well, 
And  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous 

world. 
My  people  hate   me  and  desire  my 
death. 
Lady  Clarence.   No,  Madam,  no. 
Mary,  My  husband  hates  me,  and 

desires  my  death. 
Lady  Clarence.   No,  Madam ;  thes3 

are  libels. 
Mary.   I  hate  myself,  and  I  desire 

my  death. 
Lady    Clarence.     Long    live    your 
Majesty!      Shall    Alice    sing 
you 
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One  of  her  pleasant  songs?     Alice, 

my  child, 
Bring  us  your  lute  (Alice  goes).  They 

say  the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighten'd  by  young  David's  harp. 
Mary.  Too  young  1 

And  never  knew  a  Philip. 

Be-enter  Alice. 

Give  me  the  lute. 
He  hates  me ! 

( She  sings.) 
Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betroth- 
ing! 
Beauty  passes  like  a  breath  and  love  is  lost 

in  loathing : 
Low,  my  lute;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say 
the  world  is  nothing  — 
Low,  lute,  low! 
Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they 

flrst  awaken; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be  over- 
taken; 
Low,  my  lute !  oh  low,  my  lute  I  we  fade  and 
are  forsaken  — 

Low,  dear  lute,  low! 

Take  it  away !  not  low  enough  for  me ! 

Alice.  Your  Grace  hath  a  low  voice. 

Mary.  How  dare  you  say  it  ? 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.     A  low 

voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can 

hear! 
A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless 

sea! 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from 

the  grave 
(Sitting  on  the  ground).  There,  am  I 

low  enough  now  ? 
Alice.    Good  Lord!  how  grim  and 

ghastly  looks  her  Grace, 
With  both  her  knees  drawn  upward  to 

her  chin. 
There  was  an  old-world  tomb  beside 

my  father's, 
And  this  was  open'd,  and  the   dead 

were  found 
Sitting, and  in  this  fashion;  she  looks 

a  corpse. 

Enter  Lady  Magdalen  Dacres. 
Lady  Magdalen.   Madam,  the  Count 
de  Feria  waits  without. 
In  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 


Lady  Clarence    (pointing  to  Mary). 
Wait  he  must — 
Her  trance  again.    She  neither  sees 

nor  hears, 
And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Unhappiest 

Of  Queens  and  wives  and  women ! 
Alice  (in  the  foreground   with  Lady 
Magdalen.)  And  all  along 

Of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdalen.    Not  so  loud!    Our 
Clarence  there 
Sees  ever  such  an  aureole  round  the 

Queen, 
It  gilds  the  greatest  wronger  of  her 

peace, 
Who  stands  the  nearest  to  her. 

Alice.  Ay,  this  Philip ; 

I  used  to  love  the  Queen  with  all  my 

heart  — 
trod  help  me,  but  methinks  I  love  her 
r         less 

f^or  such  a  dotage  upon  such  a  man. 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as 
you. 
Lady  Magdalen.  I  seem  half-shamed 

at  times  to  be  so  tall. 
Alice.  You  are  the  stateliest  deer  in 
all  the  herd  — 
Beyond  his  aim  —  but  I  am  small  and 

scandalous, 
And  love  to  hear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 
Lady  Magdalen.  Why  ? 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  you 
Than  that  you  were  low-statured. 

Alice.  Does  he  think 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  wom- 
en's 
Low  as  his  own  ? 
Lady  Magdalen.   There  you   strike 
in  the  nail. 
This  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy. 
It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman 

low ; 
Sin  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 
Alice.  Ah,  Magdalen,  sin  is  bold  as 
well  as  dull. 
How  dared  he  ? 
Lady  Magdalen.   Stupid  soldiers  oft 
are  bold. 
Poor  lads,  they  see  not  what  the  ccn 
eral  sees. 
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A  risk  of  utter  ruin.     I  am  not 

Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  not. 

Alice.  Who?    Not  you? 

Tell,   tell   me;   save  my  credit  with 
myself. 
Ladij  Magdalen.   I  never  breathed 
it  to  a  bird  in  the  eaves, 

Would    not    for    all    the    stars  and 
maiden  moon 

Our  drooping  Queen  should  know !   In 
Hampton  Court 

My  window   look'd   upon   the   corri- 
dor; 

And  I  was  robing ;  —  this  poor  throat 
of  mine, 

Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to  see 
it,— 

When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  win- 
dow back, 

And,  like  a  thief,  pushM  in  his  royal 
hand; 

But  by  God's  providence  a  good  stout 
staff 

Lay   near  me;    and    you    know   me 
strong  of  arm  ; 

I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 

For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  the  Devil 
his  due, 

I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite. 
Alice.   1  would  she  could  have  wed- 
ded that  poor  youth. 

My  Lord   of  Devon  —  light   enough, 
God  knows. 

And  mixt  with  Wyatt's  rising  —  and 
the  boy 

Not  out  of  him  —  but  neither   cold, 
coarse,  cruel, 

And  more  than  all  —  no  Spaniard. 
Lady  Clarence.  Not  so  loud. 

Lord     Devon,   girls !    what   are  you 
whispering  here  ? 
Alice.   Probing  an  old  state-secret — 
how  it  chanced 

That  this  young  Earl  was  sent  on 
foreign  travel, 

Not  lost  his  head. 
Lady  Clarence.   There  was  no  proof 

against  him. 
Alice.  Nay,  Madam ;  did  not  Gardi- 
ner intercept 

A  letter  which  the  Count  de  Noailles 
wrote 


To  that  dead  traitor  Wyatt,  with  full 

proof 
Of  Courtenay's  treason?      What  be- 
came of  that  ? 
Lady     Clarence.     Some    say    that 
Gardiner,  out  of  love  for  him, 
Burnt  it,  and  some  relate  that  it  was 

lost 
When  Wyatt  sacked  the  Chancellor's 

house  in  Southwark. 
Let  dead  things  rest. 

Alice.  Ay,  and  with  him  who  died 
Alone  in  Italy. 

Lady    Clarence.   Much   changed,   I 
hear, 
Had  put  off  levity  and  put  graveness 

on. 
The  foreign  courts  report  him  in  his 

manner 
Noble  as  his  young  person  and   old 

shield. 
It    might    be    so  —  but    all  is    over 

now; 
He  cauglit  a  chill  in  the  lagoons  of 

Venice, 
And  died  in  Padua. 

Mary  (lookiny  up  suddenly).     Died 

in  the  true  faith  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  Ay,  Madam,  happily. 
Mary.  Happier  he  than  I. 

Lady  Magdalen,   It  seems  her  High- 
ness hath  awaken'd.  Think  you 
That  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  the 

Count 

Mary.   I  will  see  no  man  hence  for 
evermore, 
Saving  my  confessor  and  my  cousin 
Pole. 
Lady  Magdalen.   It  is  the  Count  de 

Feria,  my  dear  lady. 
Mary.  What  Count  ? 

Lady    Magdalen.     The    Count    de 
Feria,  from  his  Majesty 
King  Philip. 
Mary.   Philip !  quick !  loop  up  my 
hair! 
Throw  cushions  on  that  seat,  and  make 

it  throne-like. 
Arrange    my    dress  —  the    gorgeous 

Indian  shawl 
That  Philip  brought  me  in  our  happ); 
days ! — 
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That  covers  all.     So  —  am  I  somewhat 

Queenlikc, 
Bride  of  the  mightiest  sovereign  upon 

earth  ? 
Ladij  Clarence.   Ay,  so  your  Grace 

would  hide  a  moment  yet. 
Mart/.   No,  no,  he  hrings  a  letter. 

I  may  die 
Before  I  read  it.    Let  me  see  him  at 

once. 

Enter  Count  de  Feria  {kneels). 
Feria.   I  trust  your  Grace  is  well. 

(Aside)  How  her  hand  burns ! 
Mttry.   I  am  not  well,  but  it  will 
better  me, 
Sii  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which 
you  bring. 
Feria.   Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mary.  How  !  no  letter  ? 

Feria.  His  Highness  is  so  vex'd  with 

strange  aiiairs  — 
Mary.  That  his  own  wife  is  no  affair 

of  his. 
Feria.   Nay,  Madam,  nay  !  he  sends 
his  veriest  love, 
And  says,  he  will  come  quickly. 

Mary.  Doth  he,  indeed  ? 

You,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you 

said 
When  last  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  1  brought 

My  King's  congratulations;    it   was 

hoped 
Your  Highness  was  once  more  in  happy 

state 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

Alary.  Sir,  you  said  more ; 

You  said  he  would  come  quickly.     I 

had  horses 
On  all  the  road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night ; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night 

and  (lay  ; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  hus- 
band came  not ; 
And  yet  he   will    come   quickly.  .  . 

Thou  hast  learnt 
Thy  lesson,  and  I  mine.    There  is  no 

need 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himsell  again. 
Heturn, 


And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no 

more. 
Tell  him  at  last  I  know  his  love  is 

dead, 
And  that  1  am  in  state  to  bring  forth 

death  — 
Thou  art  commissioned  to  Elizabeth, 
And  not  to  me  \ 
Feria.     Mere     compliments     and 
wishes. 
But  shall  I  take  some  message  from 
your  Grace  ? 
Mary.  Tell  her  to  come  and  close 
my  dying  eyes, 
And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon 
my  grave. 
Feria.   Then  I  may  say  your  Grace 
will  see  your  sister  ? 
Your  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.     Air 

and  sunshine. 
I  would  we  had  you.  Madam,  in  our 

warm  Spain. 
You  droop  in  your  dim  London. 

Mary.  Have  him  away  ! 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clarence.         My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  {hieels,  and  kisses  her  hand). 

I   wish   her    Highness    better. 

{Aside)  How  her  hand  burns! 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  IIL  — A  House  Near 
London. 

Elizabeth,  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold, Attendants. 

Elizabeth.    There's  half  an   angel 
wrong'd  in  your  account ; 
Methinks  I  am  all  angel,  that  1  bear 

it 
Without  more  ruflfling.    Cast  it  o'er 
again. 
Steward.   I  were  whole  devil  if  I 
wrong'd  you,  Madam. 

[Exit  Steward. 
Attendant.  The  Count  de  Feria  from 

the  King  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth.    Ah  !  —  let    him  '  enter. 
Nay,  you  need  not  go  : 

[  To  her  Ladies 
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Remain  within  the  chamber,  but  apart. 
We'll    have  no  private    conference. 
Welcome  to  England ! 

Enter  Feria. 

Feria.   Fair  island  star ! 

Elizabeth.  I  shine !     What  else,  Sir 

Count  ? 
Feria.   As  far  as  France,  and  into 
Philip's  heart. 
My  King  would  know  if  you  be  fairly 

served, 
And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elizabeth.   You  see  the  lodging,  sir, 

I  am  well-served,  and  am  in  everything 

Most  loyal  and  most  grateful  to  the 

Queen. 

Feria.    You  should  be  grateful  to 

my  master,  too. 

He  spoke  of  this ;  and  unto  him  you 

owe 
That  Mary  hath   acknowledged  you 
her  heir. 
Elizabeth.   No,  not  to  her  nor  him  ; 
but  to  the  people, 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  as 

I  love 
The  people  !  whom  God  aid ! 

Feria.  You  will  be  Queen, 

And,  were  I  Philip  — 

Elizabeth.    Wherefore  pause  you  — 

what? 
Feria.   Nay,  but  I  speak  from  mine 
own  self,  not  him ; 
Your  royal  sister  cannot  last ;  your 

hand 
Will  be  much  coveted  !     What  a  deli- 
cate one ! 
Our  Spanish  ladies  have  none  such  — 

and  there. 
Were  you  in  Spain,  this  fine  fair  gos- 
samer gold  — 
Like  sun-gilt  breathings  on  a  frosty 

dawn  — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder  — 
Elizabeth.  Is  it  so  fine  ? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 

Feria.   — would  be  deemed  a  mira- 
cle. 
Elizabeth.   Your  Philip   hath   gold 
hair  and  golden  beard ; 


There  must  be  ladies  many  with  hair 

like  mine. 
Feria.   Some  few  of  Gothic  blood 

have  golden  hair, 
But  none  like  yours. 

Elizabeth.   I  am  happy  you  approve 

it. 
Feria.  But  as   to  Philip  and  your 

Grace  —  consider,  — 
If  such  a  one  as  you  should  match 

with  Spain, 
What  hinders  but    that   Spain  and 

England  join'd, 
Should   make   the   mightiest  empire 

earth  has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  seas, 

and  England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth.  It  may  chance,  that 

England 
Will  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet. 
Without  the  help  of  Spain. 

Feria.  Impossible ; 

Except  you  put  Spain  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  ev'n  for  a  madman's 

dream. 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps;    but   we   have 

seamen.     Count  de  Feria, 
I  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken 

to  you ; 
But  is  Don  Carlos    such  a  goodly 

match  ? 
Feria.  Don  Carlos,  Madam,  is  but 

twelve  years  old. 
Elizabeth.   Ay,  tell  the  King  that  I 

will  muse  upon  it ; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would 

keep  him  so ; 
But  —  he  would  have  me  Catholic  of 

Rome, 
And  that  I  scarce  can  be ;  and,  sir,  till 

now 
My  sister's  marriage,  and  my  father's 

marriages, 
Make  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die  a 

maid. 
But  I  am  much  beholden   to  your 

King. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  tell  me  1 

Feria.  Nothing,  Madam, 

Save  that  methought  I  gathered  frr-^i 

the  Queen 
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That  she  would  see  your  Grace  before 

she  —  died. 
Elizabeth.   God's  death !  and  where- 
fore spake  you  not  before  ? 
We  dally  with  our  lazy  moments  here. 
And    hers    are     number'd.      Horses 

there,  without ! 
I  am  much  beholden  to  the  King,  your 

master. 
Why    did    you    keep    me    prating  ? 

Horses,   there ! 

[Exit  Elizabeth,  etc, 
Feria.    So  from  a  clear  sky  falls  the 

thunderbolt ! 
Don  Carlos  ?     Madam,  if  you  marry 

Philip, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your  "  God's 

death/' 
And  brake  your  paces  in,  and  make 

you  tame ; 
God's  death,  forsooth  —  you  do  not 

know  King  Philip.  [^Exit. 


SCENE     IV.  — London. 
THE  Palace. 


Before 


A  light  burning  within.     Voices  of  the 
night  passing. 

First.    Is    not    yon    light    in     the 

Queen's  chamber  ? 
Second.  Ay, 

They  say  she's  dying. 

First.  So  is  Cardinal  Pole. 

May  the  great  angels  join  their  wings, 

and  make 
Down  for  their  heads  to  heaven ! 
Second.  Ame^      Come  on. 

[Exeunt. 

Two  Others. 

First.  There's    the  Queen's   light. 

I  hear  she  cannot  live. 
Second.     God    curse    her  and   her 

Legate !  Gardiner  burns 
Already;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind, 
The  hottest  hold  in  all  the  devil's  den 
Were   but  a   sort    of   winter ;  sir,   in 

Guernsey, 
I  watch'd  a  woman  burn ;  and  in  her 

agony 


The  mother  came  upon  her  —  a  child 

was  born  — 
And,  sir,  they  hurl'd  it  back  into  the 

fire. 
That,  being  but  baptised  in  fire,  the 

babe 
Might  be  in  fire  for  ever.     Ah,  good 

neighbor. 
There  should  be  something  fierier  than 

fire 
To  yield  them  their  deserts. 

First.  Amen  to  all. 

Your  wish,  and  further. 

A  Third  Voice.  Deserts !  Amen  to 
what  1  Whose  deserts  ?  Yours  ? 
You  have  a  gold  ring  on  your  finger, 
and  soft  raiment  about  your  body; 
aad  is  not  the  woman  up  yonder  sleep- 
ing after  all  she  has  done,  in  peace  and 
quietness,  on  a  soft  bed,  iii  a  closed 
room,  with  light,  fire,  physic,  tend- 
ance ;  and  I  have  seen  the  true  men 
of  Christ  lying  famine-dead  by  scores, 
and  under  no  ceiling  but  the  cloud  that 
wept  on  them,  not  for  them. 

First.   Friend,  tho'  so  late,  it  is  not 

safe  to  preach. 
You  had  best  go  home.     What  are 

you  ? 
Third.  What  am  I?  One  who  cries 
continually  with  sweat  and  tears  to 
the  Lord  God  that  it  would  please  Him 
out  of  Ilis  infinite  love  to  break  down 
all  kingship  and  queenship,  all  priest- 
hood and  prelacy;  to  cancel  and 
abolish  all  bonds  of  human  allegiance, 
all  the  magistracy,  all  the  nobles,  and 
all  the  wealthy  ;  and  to  send  us  again, 
according  to  His  promise,  the  one  King, 
the  Christ,  and  all  things  in  common, 
as  in  the  day  of  the  first  church,  when 
Christ  Jesus  was  King. 
First.  If  ever  I  heard  a  madman, 
.  —  let's  away ! 
^^y,  you  long-winded Sir,  you 

go  beyond  me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderate. 
Good  night !     Go  home.    Besides,  you 

curse  so  loud, 
The  watch  will  hear  you.    Gret  you 

home  at  once.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE   V.  —  London.    A  Room  in 
THE  Palace. 

A  Gallery  on  one  side.  The  moonlight 
streaming  through  a  range  of  windows 
on  the  wall  opposite.  Mary,  Lady 
Clarence,  Lady  Magdalen 
Dacres,  Alice.  Queen  pacing  the 
Gallery.  A  writing-table  in  front. 
Queen  comes  to  the  table  and  writes 
and  goes  again ^  pacing  the  Gallery. 

Lady  Clarence.   Mine  eyes  are  dim  : 

what  hath  she  written  ?  read. 
Alice.   "I  am  dying,  Philip ;  come 

to  me." 

Lady    Magdalen.    There  —  up  and 

down,  poor  lady,  up  and  down. 

Alice.   And  how  her  shadow  crosses 

one  by  one 

The  moonlight  casements  patterned  on 

the  wall. 
Following  her  like  her  sorrow.     She 
turns  again. 
[Queen  sits  and  writes,  and  goes  again. 
Lady    Clarence.     What    hath    she 

written  now  ? 
Alice.   Nothing ;  but  "  come,  come, 
come,"  and  all  awry, 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.     This  can- 
not last.  [Queen  returns. 
Mary.   I   whistle   to   the   bird   has 
broken  cage, 
And  all  in  vain.  [Sitting  down. 
Calais    gone  —  Guisnes   gone,   too  — 
and  Piiilip  gone ! 
Lady  Clarence.  Dear  Madam,  Philip 
is  but  at  the  wars; 
I   cannot   doubt   but   that  he  comes 

again  ; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  still. 
I  never  look'd  upon  so  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great  King  in  armor  there, 

his  hand 
Upon  his  helmet. 

[Pointing  to  the  portrait  of  l^hilip  on 

the  wall. 
Mary.        Doth  he  not  look  noble  ? 
I   had   heard  of  him  in  battle   over 

seas, 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in 
arms. 


He  said  it  was  not  courtly  to  stand 

helmeted 
Before  the  Queen.     He  had  his  gra- 
cious moment, 
Altho*  you'll  not  believe  me.    How 

he  smiles 
As  if  he  loved  me  yet ! 

Lady  Clarence.         And  so  he  doe& 
Mary.   He  never  loved  me  —  nay, 
he  could  not  love  me. 
It   was    his    father's    policy   against 

France. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he, 
I  Poor  boy !  [  Weeps. 

Alice.    That  was   a   lusty   boy   of 
twenty-seven ;  [Aside, 

Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  ! 

Mary.  —  And  all  in  vain 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin, 
And   Charles,   the   lord   of  this   low 

world,  is  gone ; 
And  all  his   wars  and  wisdoms  past 

away; 
And   in   a    moment    I    shall    follow 
him. 
Lady  Clarence.  Nay,  dearest  Lady, 

see  your  good  physician. 
Mary,   Drugs —  but  he  knows  they 
cannot  help  me  —  says 
That  rest  is  all  —  tells  me  I  must  not 

think  — 
That  I  must  rest  —  I  shall  rest  by  and 

by. 

Catch  the  wild  cat,  cage  him,  and  when 

he  springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars^ 

say  "  rest "  : 
Why,  you  must  kill  him  if  you  would 

have  him  rest  — 
Dead  or  alive  you  cannot  make  him 

happy. 
Lady  Clarence.  Your  Majesty  has 

lived  so  pure  a  life. 
And  done  such  mighty  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
I  trust  that  God  will  make  you  happy 

yet. 
Mary.  What  is  the  strange  thing 

happiness  'i     Sit  down  here : 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour 

Lady  Clarence.  I  will,  if  tkat 
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M&y  make  your  Grace  forget  yourself 

a  little. 
There  runs  a  shallow  brook  across  our 

field 
For  twenty  miles,  where   the   black 

crow  flies  five, 
And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the 

way 
As  if  itself  were  happy.     It  was  May- 
time, 
And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I 

loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not 

loved. 
And  both  were  silent,  letting  the  wild 

brook 
Speak  for  us  —  till  he  stoop 'd  and 

gather'd  one 
From  out  abed  of  thick  forget-me-nots, 
Look'd  hard  and  sweet  at  me,  and 

gave  it  me. 
I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it, 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at 

once 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips  — 
Mart/.   O   God!     I  have   been   too 

slack,  too  slack ; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among 

our  guards  — 
Nobles  we  dared  not  touch.     We  have 

but  burnt 
The    heretic    priest,    workmen,    and 

women  and  children. 
Wet,    famine,     ague,    fever,    storm, 

wreck,  wratli, — 
We  have  so  play'd  the  coward ;  but  by 

God's  grace, 
We'll  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set 

up 
The   Holy  Office  here  —  garner  the 

wheat. 
And  burn  the  tares  with  unquenchable 

fire! 
Burn !  — 
Fie,  what  a  savor !  tell  the  cooks  to 

close 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 
Latimer ! 
Sir,  we  are  private  with   our  women 

here  — 
Ever  a  rough,  blunt,  and  uncourtly 

fellow  — 


Thou  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go 

out! 
Tis  out  —  mine  flames.     Women,  the 

Holy  Father 
Has   ta'en   the   legateship   from   our 

cousin  Pole  — 
Was  that  well  done  ?  and  poor  Pole 

pines  of  it, 
As  I  do,  to  the  death.    I  am  but  a 

woman, 
I  have  no  power.  —  Ah,  weak   and 

meek  old  man. 
Seven-fold    dishonor'd   even    in    the 

sight 
Of  thine  own  sectaries  —  No,  no.    No 

pardon ! — 
Why  that  was  false :  there  is  the  right 

hand  still 
Beckons  me  hence. 
Sir,  you  were  burnt  for  heresy,  not  for 

treason, 
Remember  that !  'twas  I  and  Bonner 

did  it, 
And  Pole ;  we  are  three  to  one  —  Have 

you  found  mercy  there. 
Grant  it  me  here  :  and  see,  he  smiles 

and  goes, 
Gentle  as  in  life. 

Alice.   Madam,  who  goes?      King 

Philip  ? 
I    Mary.   No,  Philip  comes  and  goes. 
f  but  never  goes. 

Women,  when  I  am  dead, 
/Open  my  heart,  and  there  you  will 

find  written 
Two  names,  Philip  and  Calais ;  open 
.  his,  — 

So  that  he  have  one,  — 
You  will  find  Philip  only,  policy,  pol- 
icy,— 
Ay,  worse  than  that  —  not  one  hour 

true  to  me ! 
Foul  maggots  crawling  in  a  fester'd 

vice! 
Adulterous  to  the  very  heart  of  Hell. 
Hast  thou  a  knife  ? 
Alice.         Ay,  Madam,  but  o'  God's 

mercy  — 
Mari/.   Fool,  think'st  thou  I  would 

peril  mine  own  soul 
By  slaughter  of  the  body  ?     I  could 

not,  girl, 
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Kot  this  way  —  callous  with  a  constant 

stripe, 
Unwoundable.    The  knife ! 

Alice.  Take  heed,  take  heed ! 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Mary.  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in  upon  me  in  my  haggardness  ; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased. 
Incapable  of  children.      Come  thou 
down. 

tCvits  out  the  picture  and  throws  it  doum. 
lie  there.    (Wails)    O  God,  I  have 

kiird  my  Philip ! 
Alice.  No, 

Madam,  you  have  but  cut  the  canvas 

out; 
We  can  replace  it. 

Mary.  All  is  well  then ;  rest  — 

I  will  to  rest ;  he  said,  I  must  have 
rest.     [  Cries  of  «  Elizabeth  *'  in 
the  street. 
A  cry !  What's  that  1  Elizabeth  ?   re- 
volt ? 
A     new     Northumberland,     another 

Wyatt  ? 
I'll   fight  it  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave. 
Lady  Clarence.   Madam,  your  royal 

sister  comes  to  see  you. 
Mary.   I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  be 

my  sister "? 
I  will  see  none  except  the  priest.   Your 
arm.  [To  Lady  Clarence. 

O  Saint  of  Aragon,  with  that  sweet 

worn  smile 
Among  thy  patient  wrinkles  —  Help 
me  hence.  [Exeunt. 

The  Priest  passes.    Enter  Elizabeth 
and  Sir  William  Cecil. 

Elizabeth.  Good  counsel  yours  — 

No  one  in  waiting  ?  still, 
As  if  the  chamberlain  were  Death 

himself ! 
The  room  she  sleeps  in  —  is  not  this 

the  way  ? 
No,  that  way  there  are  voices.    Am  I 

too  late  ? 
Cecil  .  .  .  God  guide  me  lest  I  lose 

the  way.  [Exit  Elizabeth. 


Cecil.  Many  points  weather'd,  many 
perilous  ones, 
At  last  a  harbor  opens ;  but  therein 
Sunk  rocks  —  they  need  fine  steering 

—  much  it  is 

To  be  nor  mad,  nor  bigot — have  a 
mind  — 

Nor  let  the  Priests  talk,  or  dream  of 
worlds  to  be, 

Miscolor  things  about  her  —  sudden 
touches 

For  him,  or  him  —  sunk  rocks;  no 
passionate  faith  — 

But  —  if  let  be  —  balance  and  com- 
promise ; 

Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her 

—  a  Tudor 

School'd  by  the  shadow  of  death  —  a 

Boleyn,  too, 
Glancing  across  the  Tudor  —  not  so 

well. 

Enter  Alice. 
How  is  the  good  Queen  now  ? 

Alice.  Away  from  Philip. 

Back  in  her  childhood  —  prattling  to 

her  mother 
Of    her    betrothal    to  the   Emperor 

Charles, 
And  childlike-jealous  of  him  again  — 

and  once 
She  thank'd  her  father  sweetly  for  his 

book 
Against  that  godless  German.    Ah, 

those  days 
Were  happy.      It  was  never  merry 

world 
In  England,    since  the   Bible  came 

among  us. 
Cecil.  And  who  says  that  ? 
Alice.   It  is    a  saying  among  the 

Catholics. 
Cecil.   It  never  will  be  merry  world 

in  England, 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 

poor. 
Alice.   The  Queen  is  dying,  or  you 

dare  not  say  it. 

Enter  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth.  The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil.  Then  here  she  stands  I   my 
homage. 
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Cannot  the  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou 
sign  ? 
Becket.   Have  I  the  orders  of  the 

Holy  Fatlier  ? 
Thilip  de  Eleetnosi/na.  Orders,  my 
lord  —  why,  no ;  for  what  am  I  ? 
The    secret    whisper    of    the    Holy 

Father. 
Thou,  that  hast  been  a  statesman, 

couldst  thou  always 
Blurt  thy  free  mind  to  the  air  ? 
Becket.   If    Rome  be  feeble,  then 

should  I  be  firm. 
Philip.  Take    it    not  that   way  — 
balk  not  the  Pope's  will. 
When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Em- 
peror, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King 
with  thee. 
Richard     de     Hastings     {kneeling). 
Becket,  I  am  the  oldest  of  the 
Templars ; 
I  knew  thy  father ;  he  would  be  mine 

age 
Had  he  lived  now;  think  of  me  as 

thy  father! 
Behold  thy  father  kneeling  to  thee, 

Becket. 
Submit ;  I  promise  thee  on  my  salva- 
tion 
That  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  o*  the 
customs. 
Becket.  What ! 

Hath   Henry  told  thee?    hast  thou 
talked  with  him  ? 
Another  Templar  {kneeling).   Father, 
1  am  the  youngest  of  the  Tem- 
plars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son, 
For,  like  a  son,  I  lift    my  hands  to 
thee. 
PA/7//?.   Wilt  thou  hold  out  for  ever, 
Thomas  Becket  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  7 
Becket   {signs).   Why  —  there  then 
—  there  —  I  sign, 
And  swear  to  obey  the  customs. 

Foliot.  Is  it  thy  will, 

My  lord    Archbishop,  that    we    too 
should  sign  ? 
Becket.  O    ay,  by  that    canonical 
obedience 


Thou  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gil- 
bert Foliot. 
Foliot.  Loyally  and  with  good  faith, 

my  lord  Archbishop  ? 
Becket.  O  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty 

and  good  faith 
Thou  still  hast  shown  thy  primate, 

Gilbert  Foliot. 
[Becket  draivs  apart  with  Herbert. 
Herbert,  Herbert,  have  I  betray 'd  the 

Church  ? 
I'll  have  the  paper  back  —  blot  out 

my  name. 
Herbert.  Too  late,  my  lord :  you  see 

they  are  signing  there. 
Becket.  False  to  myself  —  it  is  the 

will  of  God 
To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of 

myself ! 
This   Almoner  hath   tasted   Henry's 

gold. 
The  cardinals  have  finger'd  Henry's 

gold. 
And  Rome  is  venal  ev'n  to  rotten- 
ness. 
I  see  it,  I  see  it. 

I  am  no  soldier,  as  he  said  —  at  least 
No  leader.    Herbert,  till  I  hear  from 

the  Pope 
I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  my  func- 
tions. 
H    fast    and  prayer,  the    lacerating 

scourge 

Foliot    {from    the    table).  My    lord 

Archbishop,  thou  hast  yet  to 

seal. 
Becket.  First,  Foliot,  let   me    see 

what  I  have  signed. 

[^Goes  to  the  table. 
What,  this!    and  this! — what!   new 

and  old  together ! 
Seal  ?  If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the 

sun. 
And  bade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of 

the  Church, 
I  would  anathematize  him.      I  will 

not  seal.      lExit  with  Herbert. 

Enter  Kino  Henry. 
Henry.  Where's  Thomas  ?  hath  he 
sign'd  ?  show  me  the  papers  1 
Sign'd  and  not  seal'd !  How's  that ) 
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John  of  Oxford,    He  would  not  seal. 
And   when  he    sign'd,  his   face   was 

stormy-red  — 
Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.     He 

sat  down  there 
And  dropt  it  in  liis  iiands,  and  then  a 

paleness, 
Like  the  wan  twilight  after  sunset, 

crept 
Up    even    to    the    tonsure,    and    he 

groan'd, 
"False  to  myself!   It  is  the  will  of 

God ! » 
Henrq.   God's  will  be  what  it  will, 

the  man  shall  seal. 
Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.    My  burgher's 

son  — 
Nay,  if   1  cannot  break  him  as  the 

prelate, 
V\\  crush  him  as  the  subject.     Send 

for  him  back. 

\^8itS'on  his  throne. 
Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of 

England, 
After  the  nineteen  winters  of  King 

Stephen  — 
A  reign  which  was  no  reign,  when  none 

could  sit 
By  his  own  hearth  in  peace;   when 

murder  common 
As  nature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague, 

had  fill'd 
All  things  with  blood;   when  every 

doorway  blush 'd, 
Dash*d  red  with  that  unhallow'd  pass- 
over; 
When  every  baron  ground  his  blade 

in  blood ; 
The  household  dough  was  kneaded  up 

with  blood ; 
The  millwheel  turn'd  in  blood;  the 

wholesome  plow 
Lay  rusting  in  the  furrow's  yellow 

weeds, 
Till  famine  dwarf  t  the  race  —  I  came, 

your  King ! 
Kor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of 

the  East, 
In  mine  own  hall,  and  sucking  thro' 

fools'  ears 
The  flatteries  of   corruption  —  went 

abroad 


Thro'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  peo- 
ple's way?  ; 
Yea,  heard  the  churl  against  the  baron 

—  yea, 
And  did  him  justice  ;  sat  in  mine  own 

courts 
Judging  my  judges,  that  had  found  a 

King 
Who  ranged    confusions,  made    the 

twilight  day, 
And  struck  a  shape  from  out   the 

vague,  and  law 
From  madness.    And  the  event  —  our 

fallows  till'd, 
JVftich  corn,  repeopled  towns,  a  realm 

again. 
So  far  my  course,  albeit  not  glassy- 
smooth. 
Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  sud- 

denly 
Jarr'd  on  this  rock.     A  cleric  violated 
The  daughter  of   his  host,  and  mur- 

der'd  him. 
Bishops  —  York,  London,  Chichester, 

Westminster  — 
Ye  haled  this  tonsured  devil  into  your 

courts ; 
But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  you 

take 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  him 
Where  I  had  hang'd  him.     What  doth 

hard  murder  care 
For  degradation  1  and  that  made  me 

muse, 
Being  bounden  by  my  coronation  oath 
To  do  men  justice.     Look  to  it,  your 

own  selves ! 
Say  that  a  cleric  murder'd  an  arch- 
bishop. 
What  could  ye  do  ?  Degrade,  imprison 

him  — 
Not  death  for  death. 
John  of  Oxford.    But  I,  my  liege, 

could  swear. 
To  death  for  death. 

Henri/.   And,  looking  thro*  my  reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders 

done 
By  men,  the  scum  and  offal  of  the 

Church ; 
Then,  glancing  thro'  the  story  of  this 

realm. 
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I  came  on  certain  wholesome  usages, 

Lost  in  desuetudei  of  my  grandsire's 
day, 

Good  royal  customs  —  had  them  writ- 
ten fair 

For  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to 
you. 
John  of  Oxford.   And  I  can  easily 
swear  to  these  as  being 

The  King's  will  and  God's  will  and 
'   justice;  yet 

1  could  but  read  a  part  to-day,  be- 
cause   

Fitzurse.  Because  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury   

De  Tracy.  Ay, 

This  lord  of  Canterbury 

De  Brito.  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your  royal 
rights 

Are  mooted  in  our  councils 

Fitzurse.  —  made  an  uproar. 

Henry.  And  Becket  had  my  bosom 
on  all  this ; 

If  ever  man  by  bonds  of   grateful- 
ness—7 

I  raised  him  from  the  puddle  of  the 
gutter, 

I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay 
of  the  city  — 

Thought  that  I  knew  him,  err*d  thro' 
love  of  him, 

Hoped,  were  he  chosen  archbishop, 
Church  and  (>rown, 

Two    sisters    gliding    in    an    equal 
dance, 

Two    rivers  gently  flowing  side    by 
side  — 

But  no ! 

The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same 
song  again, 

The  snake  that  sloughs  comes  out  a 
snake  again. 

Snake  —  ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fang- 
less  one, 

Issues  a  venomous  adder. 

For  he,  when  having  dofft  the  Chan- 
cellor's robe  — 

Flung  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in 
my  face  — 

Claim'd  some  of  our  crown  lands  for 
Canterbury  — 


My  comrade,  boon  companion,  my  co- 

reveller, 
The  master  of  his  master,  the  King's 

king.  — 
God's  eyes  !  I  had  meant  to  make  him 

all  but  king. 
Chancellor-Archbishop,  he  might  well 

have  sway'd 
All  England  under  Henry,  the  young 

King, 
When  I  was  hence.    What  did   the 

traitor  say  ^ 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to 

me ! 
The  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  is  my 

will  — 
Is  he  coming  ? 

Messenger  (entering).   With  a  crowd 

of  worshippers. 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro' 

the  crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henry.   His  cross ! 
Boger  of  York.  His  cross !  Ill  front 

him,  cross  to  cross. 

\^Exit  Roger  of  York. 
Henry.   His  cross!  it  is  the  traitor 

that  imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King! 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon 

him. 
Away  —  with  me  ! 

\_Goe8  in  with  his  Barons   to   the 

Council   Chamber,   the    door  of 

which  is  lefl  open. 

Enter  Becket,  holding  his  cross  of  silver 
before  him.  The  Bishops  come  round 
him. 

Hereford.  The  King  will  not  abide 
thee  with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it 

for  thee, 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket.   No  :  it  must  protect  me. 
Herbert.   As  once  he  bore  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  standard  of  the 
angels. 
Foliot,   I  am  the  Dean  of  the  prov- 
ince :  let  me  bear  it. 
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Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  mur- 
derer. 
Becket,   Did  not  your  barons  draw 
their  swords  against  me  ? 

Enter  Roger  of  York,  with  his  cross, 
advancing  to  Becket. 
Becket.   Wherefore  dost  thou  pre- 
sume to  bear  thy  cross, 

Against  the  solemn  ordinance  from 
Rome, 

Out  of  thy  province  ? 

Roger  of  York,  Why  dost  thou  pre- 
sume, 

Arm'd  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before 
the  King  ? 

If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court, 

Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Can- 
terbury. 
Foliot  (seizing  hold  of  BeckeVs  cross). 
Nay,  nay  my  lord,  thou  must 
not  brave  the  King. 

Nay,  let  me  have  it.    I  will  have  it ! 
Becket.   Away !       [Flinging  him  off. 
Foliot.  He  fasts,  tliey  say,  this  mi- 
tred Hercules  ! 

He  fast !  is  that  an  arm  of  fast  ?    My 
lord, 

Hadst  thou  not  sign'd,  I  had  gone 
along  with  thee; 

But  thou  the  shepherd  hast  betrayed 
the  sheep, 

And  thou  art  perjured,  and  thou  wilt 
not  seal. 

As  Chancellor  thou  wast  against  the 
Church, 

Now  as  Archbishop  goest  against  the 
King; 

For,  like  a  fool,  thou  knowst  no  mid- 
dle way. 

Ay,  ay !  but  art  thou  stronger  than 
the  King  ? 
Becket.   Strong  —  not  in  mine  own 
self,  but  Heaven ;  true 

To  either  function,  holding  it;   and 
thou 

Fast,  scourge  thyself,  and  mortify  thy 
flesh. 

Not  epirit  —  thou  remainest  Gilbert 
Foliot, 

A  worldly  follower  of   the  worldly 
strong. 


I,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  it 
clear 

Under  what  Prince  I  fight. 
Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Let  us  go  in  to  the  Council,  where  our 
bishops 

And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  him. 
Becket.    Sons    sit  in  judgment  on 
their  father !  —  then 

The  spire  of  the  Holy  Church  may 
prick  the  graves  — 

Her  crypt  among  the  stars.     Sign  ? 
seal  7     1  promised 

The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not 
yet  written. 

Saving  mine   order;    true  too,   that 
when  written 

I  signM  them  —  being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 
caird  me. 

I  hold  not   by  my  signing.     Get  ye 
hence. 

Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

[Ex€untB.QTQior^,¥o\\{ii,and  other 

Bishops. 

Boger  of  York.  The  Church 

will  hate  thee.  [Exit. 

Becket.   Serve  my  best  friend  and 

make  him  my  worst  foe ; 

Fight  for  the   Church,   and  bet   the 
Church  against  me ! 
Herbert.  To  be  honest  is  to  set  all 
knaves  against  thee. 

Ah  !    1  homas,  excommunicate  them 
all ! 
Hereford    (re-entering).      I     cannot 
brook   the   turmoil  thou   hast 
raised. 

I  would,  my  lord  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, 

Thou  wert  plain  Thomas  and  not  Can- 
terbury, 

Or  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  Canter- 
bury 

To  our  King's  hands  again,  and  be  at 
peace. 
Hilary    (re-entering).  For  hath  not 
thine  ambition  set  the  Church 

This  day   between   the   hammer  and 
the  anvil  — 

Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thy- 
self? 
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Herbert.    What  say  the  bishops  ? 
Hilar*/.  Some  have  pleaded  for  him, 
But  the  King  rages  —  most  are  with 

the  King ; 
And  some  are  reeds,  that  one  time 

sway  to  the  current, 
And  to  the  wind  anotlier.    But  we  hold 
Thou  art  forsworn ;  and  no  forsworn 

Archbishop 
Shall  hel ni  the  Church.    We  therefore 

place  ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the 

Pope, 
And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the 

Pope, 
And  answer  thine  accusers.  .  .  .  Art 
thou  deaf  ? 
Becket.  1  hear  you.   [Clash  of  arms. 
Hilary.  JJost  thou  hear 

those  others  ? 
Becket.  Ay ! 

Roger   of  York    (re-entering) .     The 
Iving's  "  God's  eyes ! "  come  now 
so  thick  and  fast. 
We  fear  tliat  he  may  reave  thee  of 

thine  own. 
Come  on,  come  on !  it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  the  proud  Archbishop  muti- 
lated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out 
thy  tongue. 
Becket.   So  be  it.    He  begins  at  top 
with  me ; 
They  crucified  St.  Peter  downward. 

Roger  of  York.  Nay, 

But  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betwixt 

thine 
Appeal,  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
Becket.  Hence,  Satan  ! 

\^Exit  Roger  of  York. 
Fitzurse  (re-entering).   My  lord,  the 
King  demands  three    hundred 
marks, 
Due    from  his  castles  of  Berkham- 

stead  and  Eye 
When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Becket.  Tell  the  King 

I  spent  thrice  that  in  fortifying  his 
castles. 
De    Tracff   (re-entering).    My    lord, 
the  King  demands  seven  hun- 
dred marks, 


Lent  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse  by  the 
King. 
Becket,   1  led  seven  hundred  knights 

and  fought  his  wars. 
De  Brito  (re-entering).   My  lord,  the 
King    demands   five    hundred 
marks. 
Advanced  thee  at  his  instance  by  the 

Jews, 
For  which  the  King  was  bound  secu- 
rity. 
Becket.   I  thought  it  was  a  gift ;    1 
thought  it  was  a  gift. 

Enter  Lord  Leicester  {followed  by 

Barons  and  Bishops). 

Lord  Leicester.    My    lord,   I  come 

unwillingly.    The  King 

Demands  a  strict  account  of  all  those 

revenues 
From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies. 
Which  came   into   thy   hands   when 
Chancellor. 
Becket.  How    much     might     that 
amount  to,  my  lord  Leicester  'i 
Leicester.  Some  thirty  —  forty  thou- 
sand silver  marks. 
Becket.  Are  these  your  customs  ?  O 
my  good  lord  Leicester, 
The  King  and  1  were  brothers.    All  1 

had 
I    lavished    for    the    glory    of    the 

King; 
I  shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  glory, 

his 
Reflection:    now   the    glory  of     the 

Church 
Hath  swallow'd  up  the  glory  of  the 

King; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.     Grant 

me  one  day 
To  ponder  these  demands. 

Leicester.    Hear  first  thy  sentence  ! 

The  King  and  all  his  lords 

Becket.  Son,  first  hear  me  ! 

Leicester.   Nay,  nay,  canst  thou,  that 
boldest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decline 
The  judgment  of  the  King  ? 

Becket.  The  King!  I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the 
King. 
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Whatever    the    Church    owns  —  she 

holds  it  in 
Free  and  perpetual  alms,  unsubject  to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 

Leicester.  Nay,  but  hear 

thy  judgment. 

The  King  and  all  his  barons 

Becket.  Judgment !  Barons  I 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares    to 

judge  the  bride, 
Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint  ? 

Not  he 
That  is  not  of  the  house,  but  from  the 

street 
StainM  with  the  mire  thereof. 

1  had  been  so  true 
To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  the 

King 
Would  throne  me  in  the  great  Arch- 

bishoprick : 
And  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity, 
For  the  King's  pleasure  rather  than 

God's  cause 
Took  it  upon  me — err'd  thro'  love  of 

him. 
Now  therefore  God  from  me  withdraws 

Himself, 
And  the  King  too. 

What!  forty  thousand  marks! 
Why  thou,   the  King,  the  Pope,  the 

Saints,  the  world. 
Know  that  when  made  Archbishop  I 

was  freed, 
Before  the  Prince  and  chief  Justiciary, 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  obli- 
gation 
Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son. 

As  gold 
Outvalues  dross,  light  darkness,  Abel 

Cain, 
The  soul  the  body,  and  the  Church 

the  Throne, 
I  charge  thee,   upon  pain    of  mine 

anathema. 
That  thou  obey,  not  me,  but  God  in 

me. 
Rather  than  Henry.     I  refuse  to  stand 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  cry 

to  the  Pope, 
By  whom  I  will  be  judged ;  refer  my- 
self, 


The    King,   these    customs,   all    the 

Church,  to  him, 
And  under  his  authority  —  I  depart. 
[Guing. 
[Leicester  looks  at  him  doubtinyly. 
Am  1  a  prisoner  i 

Leicester.  By  St.  Lazarus,  no  I 

I  am  confounded  by   thee.      Go  in 
peace. 
De  Broc.   In  peace  now  —  but  after. 
Take  that  for  earnest. 

[Flinys  a  bone  at  him  from  the  rushes. 


Db  Brito,  Fitzurse,  De  Tracy  and 
others  (Jlinying  wisps  of  rushes). 

Ay,  go  in  peace,  caitiff,  caitiff !    And 
that  too,  perjured  prelate  —  and  that, 
turncoat    shaveling!     There,     there, 
there  !  traitor,  traitor,  traitor  ! 
Becket.   Mannerless  wolves ! 

[  Turning  and  facing  them. 

Herbert.  Enough,*my  lord,  enough  ! 

Becket.   Barons  of  England  and  of 

Normandy, 

When  what   ye  shake  at  doth  but 

seem  to  fly, 
True  test  of  coward,  ye  follow  with 

a  yell. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight 
of  France, 

Sir  Engelram  de  Trie, 

Herbert.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Becket.  More  than  enough.     I  play 
the  fool  again. 


Enter  Herald. 

Herald.  The  King  commands  you, 

upon  pain  of  death. 
That  none  should   wrong   or  injure 

your  Archbishop. 
Foliot.   Deal  gently  with  the  young 

man  Absalom. 
\^Great  doors  of  the  Hall  at  the  back 

open,  and  discover  a  croud. 
They  shout:     Blessed    is    he    that 

conjeth  in  the  name    of    the 

Lord! 
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SCENE  IV.  —  Refectory  of  the 
Monastery  at  Nouthajipton.  A 
Banquet  on  the  Tables. 

Enter  Becket.  Becket's  Retainers. 

First  lietainer.   Do  thou  speak  first. 

Second  Retainer.  Nay,  thou!  Nay, 
thou !  Hast  not  thou  drawn  the  short 
straw  ? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord  Archbishop, 
wilt  thou  permit  us 

Becket.  To  speak  without  stammer- 
ing and  like  a  free  man  ?     Ay. 

First  Retainer.  My  lord,  permit  us 
then  to  leave  thy  service. 

Becket.    When? 

First  Retainer.   Now. 

Becket.   To-night? 

First  Retainer.  To-night,  my  lord. 

Becket.   And  why  ? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  leave 
thee  not  without  tears. 

Becket.  Tears  ?  Why  not  stay  with 
me  then  ? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  cannot 
yield  thee  an  answer  altogether  to  thy 
satisfaction. 

Becket.  I  warrant  you,  or  your 
own  either.  Shall  I  find  you  one  ? 
The  King  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

First  Retainer.  That  is  not  altogether 
our  answer,  my  lord. 

Becket.  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go, 
go  !  Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and 
drunken  of  my  cup  for  a  dozen  years. 

First  Retainer.  And  so  we  have. 
We  mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou 
not  say,  "  God  bless  you,"  ere  we  go  ? 

Becket.  God  bless  you  all!  God 
redden  your  pale  blood !  But  mine  is 
human-red  ;  and  when  ye  shall  hear  it 
•  s  poured  out  upon  eartli,  and  see  it 
•nounting  to  Heaven,  may  God  bless 
you,  that  seems  sweet  to  you  now,  will 
blast  and  blind  you  like  a  curse. 

First  Retainer.  We  hope  not,  my 
lord.  Our  humblest  thanks  for  your 
blessing.     Farewell ! 

[Exeunt  Retainers. 

Becket.  Farewell,  friends!  fare- 
well,  swallows  !    I  wrong  the   bird; 


she  leaves  only  the  nest  she  built,  they 
leave  the  builder.  Why  ?  Am  I  to 
be  murdered  to-night  ? 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Attendant.  Here  is  a  missive  left  at 
the  gate  by  one  from  the  castle. 

Becket.   Cornwall's  hand  or  Leices- 
ter's ;  they  write  marvellously  alike. 
[Readinff. 

"Fly  at  once  to  France,  to  King 
Louis  of  France :  there  be  those  about 
our  King  who  would  have  thy  blood." 

Was  not  my  lord  of  Leicester  bid- 
den to  our  supper  ? 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers 
other  earls  and  barons.  But  the  hour 
is  past,  and  our  brother,  Master  Cook, 
he  makes  moan  that  all  be  a-getting 
cold. 

Becket.  And  I  make  my  moan  along 
with  him.  Cold  after  warm,  winter 
after  summer,  and  the  golden  leaves, 
these  earls  and  barons,  that  clung  to 
me,  frosted  off  me  by  the  first  cold 
frown  of  the  King.  Cold,  but  look 
how  the  table  steams,  like  a  heathen 
altar ;  nay,  like  the  altar  at  Jerusalem. 
Shall  God's  good  gifts  be  wasted? 
None  of  them  here !  Call  in  the  poor 
from  the  streets,  and  let  them  feast. 

Herbert.  That  is  the  parable  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

Becket.  And  why  should  not  the 
parable  of  our  blessed  Lord  be  acted 
again  ?  Call  in  the  poor !  The  Church 
is  ever  at  variance  with  the  kings,  and 
ever  at  one  with  the  poor.  I  marked 
a  group  of  lazars  in  the  market-place 
—  half-rag,  half-sore —  beggars,  poor 
rogues  (Heaven  bless  *em)  who  never 
saw  or  dreamed  of  such  a  banquet.  I 
will  amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I  say. 
They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls 
and  barons — our  lords  and  masters 
in  Christ  Jesus.  [Exit  Herbert. 

If  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  am 
myself  a  beggar.  Forty  thousand 
marks  !  forty  thousand  devils  —  and 
these  craven  bishops ! 

A  Poor  Man  {entering)  with  his  dog. 
My  lord  Archbishop,  may  I  come  in 
with  my  poor  friend,  my  dog  ?     The 
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King's  verdurer  caught  him  a-hunt- 
ing  in  the  forest,  and  cut  off  his  paws. 
The  dog  followed  his  calling,  my  lord. 
I  ha*  carried  him  ever  so  many  miles 
in  my  arms,  and  he  licks  my  face  and 
moans  and  cries  out  against  the  King. 
Becket.  Better  thy  dog  than  thee. 
The  King's  courts  would  use  thee 
worse  than  thy  dog  —  they  are  too 
bloody.  Were  the  Church  king,  it 
would  be  otherwise.  Poor  beast ! 
poor  beast !  set  him  down.  I  will  bind 
up  his  wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give 
him  a  bone,  give  him  a  bone !  Who 
misuses  a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  — 
they  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
Past  help  !  his  paws  are  past  help. 
God  help  him ! 

Enter  the  Beggars  (and  seat  themselves 

at  the  Tables).  Becilet  anc?  Hebbert 

wait  upon  them* 

First  Begrjar.  Swine,  sheep,  ox  — 
here's  a  French  supper.  When  thieves 
fall  out,  honest  men 

Second  Beggar.  Is  the  Archbishop 
a  thief  who  gives  thee  thy  supper  ? 

First  Beggar.  Well,  then,  how  does 
it  go?  When  honest  men  fall  out, 
thieves  —  no,  it  can't  be  that. 

Second  Beggar.  Who  stole  the 
widow's  one  sitting  hen  o'  Sunday, 
when  she  was  at  mass  ? 

First  Beggar.  Come,  come!  thou 
hadst  thy  share  on  her.  Sitting  hen ! 
Our  Lord  Becket's  our  great  sitting- 
hen  cock,  and  we  shouldn't  ha'  been 
sitting  here  if  the  barons  and  bishops 
hadn't  been  a-sitting  on  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

Becket.  Ay,  the  princes  sat  in  judg- 
ment against  me,  and  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  your  table  —  Sederunt  prin- 
cipeSy  ederunt  pauperes. 

A  Voice.  Becket,  beware  of  the 
knife ! 

Becket.   Who  spoke  ? 

Third  Beggar.  Nobody,  my  lord. 
What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Becket.   Venison. 

Third  Beggar.   Venison  ? 

Becket.  Buck ;  deer,  as  you  call  it. 


Third  Beggar.  King's  meat !  By 
the  Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lord- 
ship! 

Becket.  And,  my  children,  your 
prayers  will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day 
of  peril  that  dawns  darkly  and  drear- 
ily over  the  house  of  God  — yea,  and 
in  the  day  of  judgment  also,  than  the 
swords  of  the  craven  sycophants  would 
have  done  had  they  remained  true  to 
me  whose  bread  they  have  partaken. 
I  must  leave  you  to  your  banquet. 
Feed,  feast,  and  be  merry.  Herbert, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  if 
not  for  my  own,  1  must  fly  to  France 
to-night.     Come  with  me. 

[Exit  toith  Herbert. 

Third  Beggar.  Here  —  all  of  you  — 

my  lord's  health  {theg  drink).     Well 

—  if  that  isn't  goodly  wine 

First  Beggar.  Then  there  isn't  a 
goodly  wench  to  serve  him  with  it: 
they  were  fighting  for  her  to-day  in 
the  street. 

Third  Beggar.  Peace ! 
First  Beggar.  The  black  sheep  baaed 
to  the  miller's  ewe-lamb, 
The  miller's  away  for  to-night. 
Black  sheep,  quoth  she,  too  black  a 
sin  for  me. 
And  what  said  the  black  sheep,  my 
masters  1 
We  can  make  a  black  sin  white. 
Third  Beggar.    Peace ! 
First    Beggar.     "Ewe    lamb,    ewe 
lamb,  I  am  here  by  the  dam." 
But  the  miller  came  home  that 
night. 
And  80  dusted  his  back  with  the 
meal  in  his  sack, 
That  he  made   the  black  sheep 
white. 
Third  Beggar.  Be   we  not  of  the 
family  ?  be  we  not  a-supping  with  the 
head  of  the  family  ?  be  we  not  in  my 
lord's   own  refractory  ?      Out   from 
among  us ;  thou  art  our  black  sheep. 

Enter  the  four  Knights. 
Fitzurse.    Sheep,  said   he  ?      And 
sheep    without    the    shepherd,    too. 
Where  is  my  lord  Archbishop  1    Thou 
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the  lustiest  and  lousiest  of  this  Cain's 
brotherhood,  answer. 

Third  Beggar.  With  Cain's  answer, 
my  lord.  Am  I  his  keeper?  Thou 
shouldst  call  him  Cain,  not  me. 

Fitzurse.  So  I  do,  for  he  would 
murder  his  brother  the  State. 

Third  Beggar  (rising  and  advancing). 
No,  my  lord;  but  because  the  Lord 
hath  set  his  mark  upon  him  that  no 
man  should  murder  him. 

Fitzurse,  Where  is  he  1  where  is  he? 

Third  Beagar,  With  Cain  belike,  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  land  of 
France  for  aught  I  know. 

Fitzurse.  France!  Hal  De  Mor- 
Tille,  Tracy,  Brito — fled  is  he  ?  Cross 
swords  all  of  you!  swear  to  follow 
him !    Remember  the  Queen ! 

^The/our  Knights  cross  their  swords, 

De  Brito.  They  mock  us ;  he  is  here. 
lAU  the  Beggars  rise  and  advance 
.    upon  them, 

Fitzurse,  Come,  you  filthy  knaves, 
let  us  pass. 

Third  Beggar,  Nay,  my  lord,  let  us 
pass.  We  be  a-going  home  after  our 
supper  in  all  humbleness,  my  lord ;  for 
the  Archbishop  loves  humbleness,  my 
lord ;  and  though  we  be  fifty  to  four, 
we  daren't  fight  you  with  our  crutches, 
my  lord.  There  now,  if  thou  hast  not 
laid  hands  upon  me !  and  my  follows 
know  that  I  am  all  one  scale  like  a 
fish.  1  pray  God  I  haven't  given  thee 
my  leprosy,  my  lord. 

[Fitzurse  shrinks  from  him  and  an- 
other presses  upon  De  Brito. 

De  Brito.   Away,  dog ! 

Fourth  Beggar.  And  I  was  bit  by  a 
mad  dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog 
already  by  this  token,  that  tho*  I  can 
drink  wine  I  cannot  bide  water,  my 
lord  ;  and  I  want  to  bite,  I  want  to  bite, 
and  they  dosay  the  very  breath  catches. 

De  Brito.  Insolent  clown.  Shall  I 
smite  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ? 

De  Morcille.  No,  nor  with  the  flat 
of  it  either.  Smite  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  are  scattered.  Smite  the 
sheep  and  the  shepherd  will  excom- 
municate thee. 


De  Brito.  Yet  my  fingers  itch  to 
beat  him  into  nothing. 

Fijih  Beggar,  So  do  mine,  my  lord. 
I  was  born  with  it,  and  sulphur  won't 
bring  it  out  o'  me.  But  for  all  that 
the  Archbishop  washed  my  feet  o* 
Tuesday.    He  likes  it,  my  lord. 

Sixth  Beggar,  And  see  here,  my 
lord,  this  rag  fro'  the  gangrene  i'  my 
leg.  It's  humbling — it  smells  o'  hu- 
man natur*.  Wilt  thou  smell  it,  my 
lord?  for  the  Archbishop  likes  the 
smell  on  it,  my  lord;  for  I  be  his 
lord  and  master  i'  Christ,  my  lord. 

De  Morville,  Faugh  !  we  shall  all  be 
poisoned.    Let  us  go. 

[  lyieg  draw  back.  Beggars  following. 

Seventh  Beggar.  My  lord,  I  ha'  three 
sisters  a-dying  at  home  o'  the  sweat- 
ing sickness.  They  be  dead  while  I  be 
a-supping. 

Eighth  Beggar.  And  I  ha*  nine  dar- 
ters i'  the  spital  that  be  dead  ten  times 
o'er  i'  one  day  wi'  the  putrid  fever; 
and  I  bring  the  taint  on  it  along  wi' 
me,  for  the  Archbishop  likes  it,  my 
lord. 

IPressing  upon  the  Knights  till  they 
disappear  thro*  the  door. 

Third  Beggar,  Crutches,  and  itches, 
and  leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gan- 
grenes, and  running  sores,  praise  ye 
the  Lord,  for  to-night  ye  have  saved 
our  Archbishop ! 

First  Beggar,  I'll  go  back  again.  I 
hain't  half  done  yet. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  {entering).  My 
friends,  the  Archbishop  bids  you  good- 
night. He  hath  retired  to  rest,  and 
being  in  great  jeopardy  of  his  life,  he 
hath  made  his  bed  between  the  altars, 
from  whence  he  sends  me  to  bid  j-ou 
this  night  pray  for  him  who  hath-  fed 
you  in  the  wilderness. 

Third  Beggar.  So  we  will  —  so  we 
will,  I  warrant  thee.  Becket  shall  be 
king  and  the  Holy  Father  shall  be 
king,  and  the  world  shall  live  by  the 
Kinjj's  venison  and  the  bread  o'  the 
Lord,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  poor 
for  ever.  Hurrah!  Vive  le  royi 
That's  the  English  of  it. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE    I.  —  Rosamund's    Bower. 
A  Garden  of  Flowers.     In   the 

31IDST     A     BANK    OF     WILD-FLOWERS 
WITU   A    BENCH   BEFORE    IT. 

Voices  heard  singing  among  the  trees. 


1.  Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I 

hear  in  the  pine  overliead  ? 

2.  No ;  but  the  voice  of  the  deep  as  it 

hollows  the  cliffs  of  the  land. 

1.  Is  there  a  voice  coming  up  with 

the  voice  of  the  deep  from  the 
strand, 
One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  the 
flush  of  the  glimmering  red  ? 

2.  Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  com- 

ing up  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

1.  Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter 

a  life  till  the  life  shall  have  fled? 

2.  Nay,  let  us   welcome  him,  Love 

that  can  lift  up  a  life  from  the 
dead. 

1.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little 

isle.    Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 

2.  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  let 

him  reign  in  it  —  he,  it  is  he, 
Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  com- 
ing up  with  the  sun  from  the 
sea. 

Enter  Henry  and  Rosamund. 
Rosamund.    Be    friends  with    him 

again  —  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Henry.   With  Becket  ?     I  have  but 

one  hour  with  thee  — 
Sceptre  and  crozier  clashing,  and  the 

mitre 
Grappling  the  crown  —  and  when  I 

flee  from  this 
For  a  gasp  of  freer  air,  a  breathing- 
while 
To  rest  upon  thy  bosom  and  forget 

him  — 
Why    thou,    my    bird,    thou    pipest 

Becket,  Becket  — 
Yea,  thou  my  golden  dream  of  Love's 

own  bower, 


Must  be  the  nightmare  breaking  on 

my  peace 
AVith  "  Becket." 

Rosamund.   O  my  life's  life,  not  to 
smile 
Is  all  but  death  to  me.     My  sun,  no 

cloud  I 
Let  there  not  be  one  frown  in  this  one 

hour. 
Out  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be 

mine! 
Look  rather  thou  all-royal  as  when 

first 
I  met  thee. 
Henry.  Where  was  that  ? 
Rosamund,  Forgetting  that 

Forgets  me  too. 

Henry,   Nay,  I  remember  it  well. 
There  on  the  moors. 

Rosamund.  And  in  a  narrow  path. 
A  plover  flew  before  thee.  Then  I  saw 
Thy  high  black  steed  among  the  flam- 
ing furze, 
Like  sudden  night  in  the  main  glare 

of  day. 
And  from  that  height  something  was 

said  to  me 
I  knew  not  what. 

Henry.   I  ask'd  the  way. 
Rosamund.  I  think  so. 

So  I  lost  mine. 
Henry,  Thou  wast  too  shamed  to 

answer. 
Rosamund.  Too  scared  —  so  young ! 
Henry.  The  rosebud  of  my  rose  I  — 
Well,  well,  no  more  of  him  —  I  have 

sent  his  folk, 
His  kin,  all  his  belongings,  overseas ; 
Age,    orphans,    and    babe-breasting 

mothers  —  all 
By  hundreds  to  him  —  there  to  beg, 

starve,  die  — 
So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  them 

not. 
The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  strike 
him  yet. 
Rosamund.   Babes,  orphans,   moth- 
ers !  is  that  royal,  Sire  1 
Henry,   And  I  have  been  as  royal 
with  the  Church. 
He  shelter'd  in  the  Abbey   of   Pon- 
tigny. 
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There  wore   his  time    studying    the 

canon  law 
To  work  it  against  me.     But  since  he 

cursed 
My  friends  at  Veselay,  I  have  let 

them  know, 
That  if  tliey  keep  him  longer  as  their 

guest, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all   the 
hells. 
Rosamund.   And  is  that  altogether 

royal  ? 
Ilenrj,  Traitress  I 
Rosamund,   A  faithful  traitress  to 

thy  royal  fame. 
Henri/,    lame !    what  care  I    for 
fame  ?    Spite,  ignorance,  envy, 
Yea,  honesty  too,  paint  her  what  way 

they  will. 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-morrow ; 
Infamy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow  ; 
And  round  and  round  again.     What 

matters  *?     Koyal  — 
I  mean  to  leave  the  royalty  of  my 

crown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Rosamund.   Still  —  thy  fame  too : 
I  say  that  should  be  royal. 

Henry.  And  I  say, 

1  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying.     A  greater 

King 
Than  thou  art,  Love,  who  cares  not 

for  the  word, 
Makes  "  care  not "  —  care.     There 
have  I  spoken  true  ? 
Henry.  Care  dwell  with  me  forever, 
when  I  cease 
To  care  for  thee  as  ever  I 

Rosamund.   No  need!  no  need  I.  .  . 
There  is  a  bench.    Come,  wilt  thou 

sit  1  ...  My  bank 

Of  wild-flowers,  [i/e  sits.']  At  thy  feet ! 

[^She  sits  at  his  feet. 

Henry.  I  bade  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaimce  for  thee,  in  the 

wood, 
Not  leave  these  countryfolk  at  court. 
Rosamund.  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here. 
I  love  them 


More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that 

seem  at  most 
Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not 

half  speaking 
The  language  of  the  land.    I  love 

them  too. 
Yes.    But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all 

tiie  roses  — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a 

dog's  name  — 
This  wild  one  {picking  a  briar-rose)  — 

nay,  I  shall  not  prick  myself  — 
Is  sweetest.     Do  but  smell ! 

Henry.         Thou  rose  of  the  world ! 
Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses  ! 

[Muttering. 
I  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast- 
body 
That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in  —  I, 

that  taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  so 

long 
Have  wander'd  among  women,  —  a 

foul  stream 
Thro'  fever-breeding  levels,  —  at  her 

side, 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer, 

drop 
The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  and 

glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven  — 
[^Looking  at  her  and  unconsciously  aloud. 
—  Thine!  thine! 
Rosamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry  {muttering).  Not  hers.     We 

have  but  one  bond,  her  hate  of 

Becket. 
Rosamund  {half  hearing).  Nay  !  nay ! 

what  art  thou  muttering  f     I 

hate  Becket  ? 
Henry    {muttering).     A    sane    and 

natural  loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  her- 
self; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate, 
A  bastard  hate  born  of  a  former  love. 
Rosamund.  My  fault  to  name  him ! 

O  let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  music, 

stay  it 
But  for  a  breath. 

[Pttte  her  hand  before  his  lips. 
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Speak  only  of  thy  love. 
Why  there  —  like  some  loud  beggar 

at  thy  gate  — 
The  happy  boldness  of  this  hand  hath 

won  it 

Love's  alms,  thy  kiss  (looking  at  her 

hand)  —  ISacred  !      I'll   kiss   it 

too.  [^Kissing  it. 

There !  wherefore  dost  thou  so  peruse 

it?     Nay, 
There  may  be  crosses  in  my  line  of 
life. 
Henri/.  Not  half  her  hand  —  no  hand 
to  mate  with  her, 
If  it  should  come  to  that. 

Jiosamund.    With  her?  with  whom? 
Ilenrj.   Life  on  the  hand  \a  naked 
gipsy-stuff; 
Life  on  tlie  face,  the  brows  —  clear 

innocence ! 
Vein'd  marble  —  not  a  furrow  yet  — 
and  hers  [Muttering. 

Crost  and  recrost,  a  venomous  spider's 

web 

Rosamund  [springing  up).   Out  of  the 
cloud,  ray   Sun  —  out  of  the 
eclipse 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour ! 

Henri/.  O  Rosamund, 

I  would  be  true  — would  tell  thee  all 

—  and  something 
1  had  to  say  —  I  love  thee  none  the 

less  — 
Which  will  so  vex  thee. 

Rosamund.   Something  against  me? 
Henrij.  No,  no,  against  myself. 
Rosamund.    I  will  not  hear  it. 
Come,  come,  mine  hour !     I  bargain 

for  mine  hour. 
I'll  call  thee  little  Geoffrey. 
Henry.  Call  him ! 

Rosamund.  Geoffrey! 

Enter  Geoffrey. 
Henry.   How  the  boy  grows  ! 
Rosamund    Ay,  and  his  brows  are 
thine ; 
The  mouth  is  only  Clifford,  my  dear 
father. 
Geoffrey.   My  liege,  what  hast  thou 

brought  me  ? 
Henry,  Venal  imp ! 


What  say'st  thou  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  England  ? 
Geoffrey.  O  yes,  my  liege. 
Henry.    "  O  yes,  my  liege ! "     He 
speaks 
As  if  it  were  a  cake  of  gingerbread. 

Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is 
to  be  Chancellor  of  England  ? 

Geoffrey.  Something  good,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  give  it  me. 

Henry.  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with 
the  King  when  Chancellor,  and  then 
to  be  made  Archbishop  and  go  against 
the  King  who  made  him,  and  turn  the 
world  upside  down. 

Geoffrey.    I  won't   have    it    then. 

Nay,  but  give  it  me,  and  I  promise 

thee  not  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 

Henry  {giving  him  a  ball).     Here  is 

a  ball,  my  boy,  thy  world,  to   turn 

anyway  and  play  with  as  thou  wilt  — 

which  is   more   than  I   can  do  with 

mine.  Go  try  it,  play.  [Exit  Geoffrey. 

A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

Rosamund.  So  like  to  thee ; 

Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry.         Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope ! 
That  threatens  double. 
Rosamund.    Thou  art  manlike  per- 
fect. 
Henry.     Ay,  ay,  no  doubt ;  and  were 
t  humpt  behind, 
Thou'd    say  as   much  —  the  goodly 

way  of  women 
Who  love,  for  which  I  love  them. 

May  God  grant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  thee  when  I 
Am  gone. 
Rosamund.    Is  he  thy  enemy  ? 
Henry,  He  ?  who  ?  ay  I 

Rosamund.     Thine  enemy  knows  the 

secret  of  my  bower. 
Henry.    And    I    could    tear    him 
asunder  with  wild  horses 
Before  he  would  betray  it.    Nay  — 

«o  fear ! 
More  like  is  he  to  excommunicate  me. 
Rosamund.     And     I   would    creep, 
crawl  over  knife-edge  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to  stay 

his  hand 
Before  he  flash'd  the  bolt. 
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Hcnrif.  Aiul  wlien  he  flash'd  it 

Shrink  from  me,  like  a  daughter  of 
the  Church. 
Rosamund.     Ay,  but  he  will  not. 
Henry.  Ay !  but  if  he  did  ? 

Rosamund.    O   then!     O    then!     I 
almost  fear  to  say 
That  my  poor  heretic  heart  would 

excommunicate 
His  excommunication,  clinging  to  thee 
Closer  than  ever. 

Henry  (raising  Rosamund  and  kiss- 
ing   her).      My    brave-hearted 
Rose! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee  ? 

Rosamund.  Here  ?  not  he. 

<^nd   it  is   so  lonely  here  —  no  con- 
fessor. 
Henry.     Thou  shalt  confess  all  thy 

sweet  sins  to  me. 
Rosamund.     Besides,  we  came  away 
in  such  a  heat, 
I  brought  not  ev'n  my  crucifix. 
Henry.  Take  this. 

[^Giving    her    the    Crucifix   which 
Eleanor  gave  him. 
Rosamund.     O    beautiful!     May   I 
have  it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  again  ? 

Henry  (throwing  it  round  her  neck). 
Thine  —  as  I  am  —  till  death  ! 
Rosamund.     Death  ?  no  !     I'll  have 
it  with  me  in  my  shroud. 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all 
the  Saints. 
Henry.     Nay  —  I  must  go ;  but  when 
thou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died 

for  thee, 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France ;  for  I  must  hence 

to  brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbu- 
lent priest. 
Rosam  und  ( kneeling ).     O  by  thy  love 
for  me,  all  mine  for  thee. 
Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of 

hell: 
I  kneel  to  thee  —  be  friends  with  him 
again. 
Henry.    Look,  look !  if  little  Geof- 
frey have  not  tost 


His  ball  into  the  brook !  makes  after 

it  too 
To  find  it.    Why,  the  child  will  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund.    Geoffrey  I  Geoffrey  ! 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL  — MoNTMiRAiL.  "The 
Meeting  of  the  Kings."  John 
OF  Oxford  and   IIeney.     Crowd 

IN   THE    DISTANCE. 

John    of    Oxford.     You   have    not 

crown*d  young  Henry  yet,  my 

liege  ? 

Henry.     Crowned!    by  God's   eyes, 

we  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 

I  spoke   of  late  to'  the  boy,  he  an- 

swer'd  me. 
As  if  he  wore  the  crown  already — 

No, 
We  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
'Tis  true  what  Becket  told  me,  that 

the  mother 
Would  make  him  play  his  kingship 
against  mine. 
John    of   Oxford.    Not    have    him 

crown'd  ? 
Henry.     Not  now  —  not   yet!    and 
Becket  — 
Becket  should  crown  him  were    he 

crownM  at  all : 
But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  our 

own  manor, 
This  Canterbury,  like  a  wounded  deer. 
Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding- 
grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.     Cannot  a  smooth 
tongue  lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  will  ? 

Henry.      He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 
John  of  Oxford.     There's  York,  my 

liege. 
Henrif.    But  England  scarce  would 
hold 
Young  Henry  king,  if  only  crown'd 

by  York, 
And  that  would  stilt  up  York  to  twice 

himself. 
There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the 
crowd — > 
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See  if  our  pious  —  what  shall  I  call 
him,  John  ?  — 

Husband-in-law,     our    smooth-shorn 
suzerain, 

Be  yet  within  the  field. 

John  of  Oxford,     I  will.  \ExiU 

Henry.  Ay !  Ay ! 

Mince  and  go  back !  his  politic  Holi- 
ness 

Hath  all  but  climb'd  the  Roman  perch 
again, 

And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with 
clapt  wing 

Crow    over     Barbarossa  —  at     last 
tongue-free 

To  blast  my  realms  with  excommuni- 
cation 

And  interdict.     I  must  patch  up  a 
peace  — 

A  piece  in  this  long-tugged  at,  thread- 
bare worn 

Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church  —  to 
rend  again. 

His   Holiness   cannot  steer    straight 
thro'  shoals. 

Nor  I.    The  citizen's  heir  hath  con- 
qucr'd  me 

For  the  moment.    So  we  make  our 
peace  with  him. 

Enter  Louis. 

Brother  of  France,  what  shall  be  done 

with  Becket  ? 
Louis.    The  holy  Thomas !  Brother, 

you  have  traffick'd 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 

between 
The  Pope  and  Antipope  —  a  perilous 

game 
For  men  to  play  with  God. 

llenry.  Ay,  ay,  good  brother. 

They  call  you  the  Monk-King. 

Louis.  Who  calls  me  ?  she 

That  was  my  wife,  now  yours  ?    You 

have  her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim'd  at,  and  pray 

God  she  prove 
True  wife  to  you.    You  have  had  the 

better  of  us 
In  secular  matters. 
Henry.  Come,  confess,  goodbrother, 


You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep 

her  Duchy. 
Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 
Such  hold-fast  claws  that  you  per- 
force again 
Shrank  into   France.    Tut,  tut!    did 

we  convene 
This  conference  but  to  babble  of  our 

wives  ? 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 
Louis.     We  fought  in  the  East, 
And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our 

mail. 
And  push'd  our  lances  into  Saracen 

hearts. 
We  never  hounded  on  the  State  at 

home 
To  spoil  the  Church. 

Henry.     How  should  you  see  this 

rightly  ? 
Louis.     Well,  well,  no  more  !     I  am 

proud  of  my  "  Monk-King," 
Whoever   named    me;   and,  brother, 

Holy  Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  nor  our 

Archbishop 
Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any 

rough  sea 
Blown  by  the  breath  of  kings.     We 

do  forgive  you 
For  aught  you  wrought  against  us. 

[Henry  holds  up  his  hand. 

Nay,  I  pray  you. 

Do  not  defend  yourself.    You  will  do 

much 
To  rake  out    old    dying    heats,    if 

you. 
At  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 
The  wrongs  you  did  hijn,  and  restore 

his  kin, 
Reseat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canter- 
bury, 
Be,  both,  the  friends  you  were. 

Henry,  The  friends  we  were ! 

Co-mates  we  were,  and  had  our  sport 

together, 
Co-kings  we  were,  and  made  the  laws 

together. 
The  world  had  never  seen  the  like 

before. 
You  are  too  cold  to  know  the  fashion 

of  it. 
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Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with 

him,  gracious  — 
Moit  gracious. 

Enter  Becket,  after  him,  John  op 
Oxford,  Koger  of  York,  Gil- 
bert FoLiOT,  Db  Broc,  Fitzurse, 
etc. 

Only  that  the  rift  he  made 
May  close  between    us,  here  I  am 

wholly  king. 
The  word  should  come  from  him. 
Becket  (kneeling).    Then,  my  dear 

liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Ilenrj.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 

Becket  (rising).  ISaving  God's  honor! 

Uenrij,  Out  upon  thee,  man  1 

Saving  the  Devil's  honor,  his  yes  and 

no. 
Knights,  bishops,  earls,  this  London 

spawn  —  by  Mahound, 
I  had  sooner  have  been  born  a  Mus> 

sulman  — 
Less  clashing  with  their  priests  — 
lam  half-way  down  the  slope  —  will 

no  man  stay  me  ? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieces  —  I  stay  my- 
self— 
Puff  —  it    is    gone.     You,    Master 

Becket,  you 
That  owe  to  me  your  power  over  me — 
Nay,  nay  — 
Brother  of  France,  you  have  taken, 

cherish'd  him 
Who    thief-lil^    fled    from  his  own 

church  by  night. 
No  man  pursuing.    I  would  have  had 

hun  back. 
Take  heed  he  do  not  turn  and  rend 

you  too : 
For  whatsoever  may  displease  him  — 

that 
Is  clean  against  God's  honor  —  a  shift, 

a  trick 
Whereby  to  challenge,  face  me  out  of 

all 
My    regal    rights.      Yet,   yet  —  that 

none  may  dream 


I  go  against  God's  honor — ay,  or  him- 
self 
In  any  reason,  choose 
A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from 

England, 
A  hundred,  too,  from  Normandy  and 

Anjou : 
Let  these  decide  on  what  was  cus- 
tomary 
In  olden  days,  and  all  tlie  Church  of 

France 
Decide  on  their  decision,  I  am  con 

tent. 
More,  what  the  mightiest  and    the 

holiest 
Of  all  his  predecessors  may  have  done 
Ev'n  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my 

own. 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am 

content. 
Louis.    Ay,  ay !  the  King  humbles 

himself  enough. 
Becket    (aside).     Words!     he    will 

wriggle  out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When  the  time  serves.     (Aloud.)   My 

lieges  and  my  lords. 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due 

to  those 
That  went  before  us  for  their  work, 

which  we 
Inheriting  reap    an    easier    harvest. 

Yet 

Louis.    My  lord,  will  you  be  greater 

than  the  Saints, 
More    than    St.    Peter?    whom 

what  is  it  you  doubt  ? 
Behold  your  peace  at  hand. 

Becket.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  wholly 

clear 
The  deadly  growths  of  earth,  which 

Hell's  own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  dark- 
ened Heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.    Would  God  they 

had  torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again , 

our  trial 
Had  so  been  less;  but,  seeing  they 

were  men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  fol 

low 
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All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  "* 

Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  St. 
Peter 

Denying  Christ,  who  yet  defied  the 
tyrant. 

We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  de- 
fect. 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  not  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  God's  honor  for  the 

sake 
Of  any  king  that  breathes.    No,  God 

forbid! 
Henry.    No  !  God  forbid  I  and  turn 

me  Mussulman ! 
No  God  but  one,  and  Mahound  is  his 

prophet. 
But  for  your  Christian,  look  you,  you 

shall  have 
None  other  God  but  me — me,  Thomas, 

son 
Of  Gilbert  Becket,  London  merchant. 

Out! 

1  hear  no  more.  [^ExiL 
Louis.     Our  brother's  anger  puts 

him, 
Poor  man,  beside  himself  —  not  wise. 

My  lord. 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing 

that  our  brother 
Had  wrong'd  you;  but  this  day  he 

proffer'd  peace. 
You  will  have  war ;  and  tho'  we  grant 

the  Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my 

good  lord. 
We  that  are  kings  are  something  in 

this  world. 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself 

from  under 
The  wings  of   France.    We  shelter 

you  no  more.  \^Ex\t. 

John  of  Oxford.     I   am   glad  that 

France   hath  scouted   him  at 

last: 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man 

he  was.  [Exit. 

Roger  of  York.     Yea,  since  he  flouts 

the  will  of  either  realm. 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead 

dog!  [Exit. 

Foliot.     Yea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his 

heritage, 


And  let  another  take  his  bishoprick  ! 

[Exit. 
De  Broc.     Our  castle,  my  lord,  be- 
longs to  Canterbury. 
I  pray  you  come  and  take  it.      [Exit. 
Fitzurse.      When  you  will.     [Exit. 
Becket.    Cursed  be  John  of  Oxford, 

Roger  of  York, 
And  Gilbert  Foliot !  cursed  those  De 

Brocs 
That  hold  our  Saltwood  Castle  from 

our  see ! 
Cursed  Fitzurse,  and  all  the  rest  of 

them 
That  sow  this  hate  between  my  lord 

and  me ! 
Voices  from  the  Crowd.    Blessed  be 
the  Lord  Archbishop,  who  hath  with- 
stood two  Kings  to  their  faces  for  the 
honor  of  God. 
Becket.    Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 

and  sucklings,  praise  1 
I  thank  you,  sons;   when  kings  but 

hold  by  crowns, 
The  crowd  that  hungers  for  a  crown 

in  Heaven 
Is  my  true  king. 

Herbert.  Thy  trie  King  bade  thee  be 
A  fisher  of  men ;  thou  hast  them  in 

thy  net. 
Becket.     I  am  too   like  the  King 

here  ;  both  of  us 
Too  headlong  for  our  office.    Better 

have  been 
A   fisherman  at   Bosham,  my  good 

Herbert, 
Thy  birthplace  —  the  sea-creek  —  the 

petty  rill 
That  falls  into  it — the  green  field — 

the  gray  church  — 
The  simple   lobster-basket,  and   the 

mesh  — 
The  more  or  less  of  daily  labor  done  — 
The  pretty  gaping  bills  in  the  home- 
nest 
Piping  for    bread  —  the  daily  want 

supplied — 
The  daily  pleasure  to  supply  it. 

Herbert.  Ah,  Thomas, 

You  had  not  borne  it,  no,  not  for  a 

day. 
Becket.    Well,  maybe,  no. 
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Bprbert.    But  bear  with  Walter  Map, 
For  here   he  comes  to  comment  on 
the  time. 

Enter  Walter  Map. 
Walter  Map,  l*ity,  my  lord,  that 
you  have  quenclied  the  warmth  of 
France  toward  you,  tho'  His  Holiness, 
after  much  smouldering  and  smoking, 
be  kindled  again  upon  your  quarter. 
Becket.    Ay,  if  he  do  not  end  in 

smoke  again. 
Walter  Map.  My  lord,  the  fire, 
when  first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke, 
"  Go  up,  my  son,  straight  to  Heaven." 
And  the  smoke  said,  "I  go";  but 
anon  the  North-east  took  and  turned 
him  South-west,  then  the  South-west 
turned  him  North-east,  and  so  of  the 
other  winds ;  but  it  was  in  him  to  go 
up  straight  if  the  time  had  been 
quieter.  Your  lordship  affects  the 
unwavering  perpendicular;  but  His 
Holiness,  pushed  one  way  by  the  Em- 
pire and  another  by  England,  if  he 
move  at  all,  Heaven  stay  him,  is  fain 
to  diagonalize. 
Herbert.  Diagonalize!  thou  art  a 
word-monger ! 
Our  Thomas  never  will  diagonalize. 
Thou  art  a  jester  and  a  verse-maker. 
Diagonalize ! 

Walter  Map.  Is  the  world  any  the 
worse  for  my  verses  if  the  Latin 
rhymes  be  rolled  out  from  a  full 
mouth?  or  any  harm  done  to  the 
people  if  my  jest  be  in  defence  of  the 
Truth  ? 

Becket.  Ay,  if  the  jest  be  so  done 
that  the  people 
Delight  to  wallow  in  the  grossness  of  it. 
Till  Truth  herself  be  shamed  of  her 

defender. 
Non  defensoribus  istts,  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map.  Is  that  my  case  ?  so  if 
the  city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the 
kennel  sweet,  your  lordship  would  sus- 
pend me  from  verse-writing,  as  you 
suspended  yourself  after  sub-writing 
to  the  customs. 
Becket.  I  pray  God  pardon  mine  in- 
firmity. 


Walter  Map.  Nay,  my  lord,  take 
licart;  for  tho*  you  suspended  yourself, 
the  I'ope  let  you  down  again;  and  tho' 
you  suspend  Foliot  or  another,  the 
Pope  will  not  leave  them  in  suspense, 
for  the  Pope  himself  is  always  in  sus- 
pense, like  Mahound's  coffin  hung  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  —  always  in 
suspense,  like  the  scales,  till  the  weight 
of  Germany  or  the  gold  of  England 
brings  one  of  them  down  to  the  dust 

—  always  in  suspense,  like  the  tail  of 
the  horologe  —  to  and  fro  —  tick-tack 

—  we  make  the  time,  we  keep  the  time, 
ay,  and  we  serve  the  time ;  for  1  have 
heard  say  that  if  you  boxed  the  Pope's 
ears  with  a  purse,  you  might  stagger 
him,  but  he  would  pocket  the  purse. 
No  saying  of  mine — Jocelyn  of  Salis- 
bury. But  the  King  hath  bought  half 
the  College  of  Redhats.  He  warmed 
to  you  to-day,  and  you  have  chilled 
him  again.  Yet  you  both  love  God. 
Agree  with  him  quickly  again,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church.  My  one 
grain  of  good  counsel  which  you  will 
not  swallow.  I  hate  a  split  between 
old  friendships  as  I  hate  the  dirty  gap 
in  the  face  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  that 
will  swallow  anything.     Farewell. 

lErit. 

Becket,  Map  scoffs  at  Rome.    I  all 

but  hold  with  Map. 
Save  for  myself  no  Rome  were  left  in 

England, 
All  had  been  his.     Why  should  this 

Rome,  this  Rome, 
Still  choose  Barabbas  rather  than  the 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn 

the  right  ? 
Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacri- 
lege, 
Which  even  Peter  had  not  dared? 

condemn 
The  blameless  exile  ?  — 

Herbert.  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas ! 
I  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the  Holy 

Father. 
Becket.  I  would  have  done  my  most 

to  keep  Rome  holy. 
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I  would  have  made  Rome  know  she 

still  is  Home  — 
Who  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 
And   shakes  at   mortal    kings  —  her 

yacillation, 
Avarice,  craft  —  O  God,  how  many  an 

innocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to 

Rome 
Unwept,  uncared  for.    Yea  —  on  mine 

own  self 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except 

for  Rome. 
'Tis  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of 

mine  exile. 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome ! 

Herbert.      My  lord,  1  see  this  Louis 
Returning,  ah !  to  drive  thee  from  his 

realm. 
Becket.   He   said   as   much   before. 

Thou  art  no  prophet. 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Herbert.  Whatever  he  say, 

Deny  not  thou  God's  honor  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

Re-enter  King  Louis. 
Louis.       My  dear  lord  Archbishop, 
I  learn  but  now  that  those  poor  Poite- 

vins, 
That  in  thy  cause  were  stirr'd  against 

King  Henry, 
Have  been,  despite  his  kingly  promise 

given 
To  our  own  self  of  pardon,  evilly  used 
And  put  to  pain.    1  have  lost  all  trust 

in  him. 
The  Church  alone  hath  eyes  —  and 

now  I  see 
That  I  was  blind  —  suffer  the  phrase 

—  surrendering 
God's  honor  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 
Forgive    me    and  absolve  me,  holy 

father.  [Kneels. 

Becket.  Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the 

name  of  God. 
Louis  (rising).  Return  to  Sens,  where 

we  will  care  for  you. 
The  wine  and  wealth  of  all  our  France 

are  yours ; 
Rest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace 

with  all.  lExeunt. 


Voices  from  the  Crowd.  Long  live  the 
good  iving  Louis !  God  bless  the 
great  Archbishop ! 

Be-enter  Henry  and  John  op 
Oxford. 

Henry  {looking  after  King  Louis  and 

Becket).   Ay,  there  they  go  — 

both  backs  are  turn'd  to  me  — 
"Why  then  I  strike  into  my  former 

path 
For  England,  crown    young    Henry 

there,  and  make 
Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me  ! 

John, 
Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with 

Rome  —  and  well. 
They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 

John  of  Oxford.  For  this  reason. 
That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 
1  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side. 
And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 

Henrtf  (claps  him  on  shoulder).  Honest 

John! 
To  Rome  again  1    the  storm  begins 

again. 
Spare  not  thy  tongue !  be  lavish  with 

our  coins, 
Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Em- 
peror —  flatter 
And  fright  the  Pope  —  bribe  all  the 

Cardinals  —  leave 
Lateran  and  Vatican  in  one  dust  of 

gold  — 
Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate 

thy  best  I 
I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown'd  by 

York. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.  — The  Bowee. 

Henry  and  Rosamund. 

•  Henry.   All  that  you  say  is  just.     1 

cannot  answer  it 
Till  better  times,  when  I  shall  put 

away 

Rosamund.     What    will    you    put 

away  ? 
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Uenrij,         That  which  you  ask  me 
Till  better  times.    Let  it  content  you 

now 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  love   so 
well. 
Rosamund.   No  woman   but   should 

be  content  with  that  — 
Henri/.   And  one  fair  child  to  fon- 
dle! 
Hosamund.  O  yes,  the  child 

We  waited  for  so  long  —  heaven's  gift 

at  last  — 
And  how  you  doated  on  him  then ! 

To-day 
I  almost  fear*d  your  kiss  wag  colder 

—  yes  — 

But  then   the  child  is  such  a  child. 

What  chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  the 

man 
Here  in  our  silence  ?     I  have  done  my 

best. 
I  am  not  leam*d. 

Uenri.      I  am  the  King,  his  father. 
And  I  will  look  to  it.     Is  our  secret 

Qurs? 
Have  you  had  any  alarm?  no  stranger  \ 
liusamund.  No. 

The  warder  of  the  bower  hath  given 

himself 
Of  late  to  wine.     I  sometimes  think 

he  sleeps 
When  he  should  watch ;  and  yet  what 

fear "?  the  people 
Believe  the  wood  enchanted.     No  one 

comes, 
Nor  foe  nor  friend ;  his  fond  excess  of 

wine 
Springs  from  the  loneliness  of  my 

poor  bower, 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henrif.  Yet  tliese  tree-towers, 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster-aisles, 

—  the  voice 

Of  the  perpetual  brook,  these  golden 
slopes 

Of    Solomon-shaming    flowers  —  that 
was  your  saying, 

All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  much. 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scarce  as  beau- 
tiful. 


But  you  were  oftener  there.    I  have 

none  but  you. 
The  brook's. voice  is  not  yours,  and  no 

flower,  not 
The  sun  himself,  should  he  be  changed 

to  one, 
Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that 

gap 
Left  by  the  lack  of  love. 

Henry .  The  lack  of  love  ! 

Rosamund.   Of  one  we  love.     Nay, 
I  would  not  be  bold. 

Yet  hoped  ere  this  you  might 

[Looks  earnestlji  at  him. 
Henry.  Anything  further  ? 

Rosamund.    Only   my  best  bower- 
maiden  died  of  late. 
And  that  old  priest  whom  John  of 

Salisbury  trusted 
Hath  sent  another. 

Henry.  Secret  1 

Rosamund.  I  but  ask'd  her 

One  question,  and  she   primm'd    her 

mouth  and  put 
Her  hands  together  —  thus  —  and  said, 

God  help  her, 
That  she  was  sworn  to  silence. 

Henry.  What  did  you  ask  her  ? 

Rosamund.   Some  daily   sonietliing- 

nothing. 
Henry.  Secret,  then  ? 

Rosamund.   I  do  not  love  her.   Must 
you  go,  my  liege, 
So  suddenly  1 

Henry.  I  came  to  England  suddenly 
And   on   a  great    occasion    sure    to 
wake 

As  great  a  wrath  in  Becket 

Rosamund,  Always  Becket ! 

He  always  comes  between  us. 

Henry.  — And  to  meet  it 

I  needs  must  leave  as  suddenly.    It  is 

raining, 
Put  on  your  hood  and  see  me  to  the 
bounds.  [_Exeunt 

Margery  {singing  behind  scene). 

Babble  in  bower 

Under  the  rose! 
Bee  mustn't  Uuzz, 

Whoop  —  but  he  Imows. 
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Kiss  me,  little  one, 
Nobody  near ! 
Grasshopper,  grasshopper, 
Whoop  —  you  can  hear. 

Kiss  in  the  bower, 

Tit  on  the  tree ! 
Bird  mustn't  tell. 

Whoop  —  he  can  see. 

Enier  Mabgery. 
I  ha'  been  but  a  week  here  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it's 
no  more  than  a  week  since  our  old 
Father  Philip  that  has  confessed  our 
mother  for  twenty  years,  and  she  was 
hard  put  to  it,  and  to  speak  truth, 
nigh  at  the  end  of  our  last  crust,  and 
that  mouldy,  and  she  cried  out  to  him 
to  put  me  forth  in  the  world  and  to 
make  me  a  woman  of  the  world,  and 
to  win  my  own  bread,  whereupon  he 
asked  our  mother  if  I  could  keep  a 
quiet  tongue  i'  my  head,  and  not  speak 
till  I  was  spoke  to,  and  1  answered  for 
myself  that  I  never  spoke  more  than 
was  needed^  and  he  told  me  he  would 
advance  me  to  the  service  of  a  great 
lady,  and  took  me  ever  so  far  away, 
and  gave  me  a  great  pat  o'  the  chock 
for  a  pretty  wench,  and  said  it  was  a 
pity  to  blindfold  such  eyes  as  mine, 
and  such  to  be  sure  they  be,  but  he 
blinded  'em  for  all  that,  and  so  brought 
me  no-hows  as  I  may  say,  and  the  more 
shame  to  him  after  his  promise,  into 
a  garden  and  not  into  the  world,  and 
bade  me  whatever  I  saw  not  to  speak 
one  word,  an'  it  'ud  be  well  for  me  in 
the  end,  for  there  were  great  ones  who 
would  look  after  me,  and  to  be  sure  I 
ha'  seen  great  ones  to-day  —  and  then 
not  to  speak  one  word,  for  that's  the 
rule  o'  the  garden,  tho'  to  be  sure  if  I 
had  been  Eve  i'  the  garden  I  shouldn't 
ha'  minded  the  apple,  for  what's  an 
apple,  you  know,  save  to  a  child,  and 
I'm  no  child,  but  more  a  woman  o'  the 
world  than  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha* 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen  —  tho'  to  be  sure 
if  I  hadn't  minded  it  we  should  all  on 
us  ha'  had  to  go,  bless  the  Saints,  wi' 


bare  backs,  but  the  backs  'ud  ha'  coun- 
tenanced one  another,  and  belike  it  'ud 
ha'  been  always  summer,  and  anyhow 
I  am  as  well-shaped  as  my  lady  here, 
and  I  ha*  seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  and 
what's  the  good  of  my  talking  to  my- 
self, for  here  comes  my  lady  (enter 
Rosamund),  and,  my  lady,  tho*  I 
shouldn't  speak  one  word,  I  wish  you 
joy  o*  the  King's  brother. 

Rosamund.    What  is  it  you  mean? 

Margertj.  I  mean  your  goodman, 
your  husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your 
ladyship  a-parting  wl*  him  even  now 
i'  the  coppice,  when  I  was  a-gelting  o' 
bluebells  for  your  ladyship's  nose  to 
smell  on — and  I  ha'  seen  the  King 
once  at  Oxford,  and  he's  as  like  the 
King  as  fingernail  to  fingernail,  and  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  the  King,  only 
you  know  the  King's  married,  for  King 
Louis 

Rosamund.   Married! 

Manjerjj.  Years  and  years,  my  lady, 
for  her  husband,  King  Louis 

Rosamund.   Hush ! 

Marge.ru.  — And  I  thought  if  it  were 
the  King's  brother  he  had  a  better 
bride  than  the  King,  for  the  people  do 
say  that  his  is  bad  beyond  all  reckon- 
ing, and — - 

Rosamund.  The  people  lie. 

Margerj/.  Very  like,  my  lady,  but 
most  on  'em  know  an  honest  woman 
and  a  lady  when  they  see  her,  and  be- 
sides they  say,  she  makes  songs,  and 
that's  against  her,  for  I  never  knew  an 
honest  woman  that  could  make  songs, 
tho'  to  be  sure  our  mother  'ill  sing  me 
old  songs  by  the  hour,  but  then,  God 
help  her,  she  had  'em  from  her  mother, 
and  her  mother  from  her  mother  back 
and  back  for  ever  so  long,  but  none 
on  *em  ever  made  songs,  and  they  were 
all  honest. 

Rosamund,  Go,  you  shall  tell  me  of 
her  some  other  time. 

Margerif.  There's  none  so  much  to 
tell  on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the 
seventh  commandment  better  than 
some  I  know  on,  or  I  couldn't  look 
your  ladyship  i'the  face, and  shebrew'd 
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the  best  ale  in  all  Glo'ster,that  is  to  say 
in  her  time  when  she  had  the  "  Crown." 
Rosamund.  The  crown !  who  1 
Margerif.   Mother. 
Rosamund.   I  mean  her  whom  you 
call  — fancy  —  my  husband's  brother's 
wife. 

Maraeri/.  Oh,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes, 
my  latfy ;  and  tho'  I  be  sworn  not  to 
speak  a  word,  I  can  tell  you  all  about 

her,  if 

Rosamund,    No  word  now.    I  am 

faint  and  sleepy.    Leave  me. 
Nay  —  go.    What !  will  you  anger  me. 
[Exit  Margery. 
He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of 

those 
Aboutme.   Hayel?  no!  shequestion'd 

me. 
Did  she  not  slander  him  f    Should  she 

stay  here? 
May  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my 

side, 
To  question  her  f    Nay,  can  I  send  her 

hence 
Without  his  kingly  leave !    I  am  in 

the  dark. 
I  have  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to 

cage,  and  known 
Nothing  but  him  —  happy  to  know  no 

more. 
So  that  he  loved  me  —  and  he  loves 

me  —  yes, 
And  bound  me  by  his  love  to  secrecy 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 
Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  France  1 

Oh,  she's 
The  Queen  of  France.    I  see  it  —  some 

confusion, 
Some  strange  mistake.    I  did  not  hear 

aright, 
Myself  confused  with  parting  from  the 

King. 
Margery  {behind  scene). 

Bee  mustn't  buzz, 

Whoop  —  but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.   Yet  her  —  what  her?  he 

hinted  of  some  her  — 
When  he  was  here  before  — 
Something  that  would  displease  me. 

Hath  he  strayed 


From  love's  clear  path  into  the  cona- 

mon  bush. 
And,  being  scratch'd,  returns  to  his 

true  rose. 
Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick 

him  for  it, 
Ev'n  with  a  word  ? 

Margery  (behind  scene). 
Bird  mustn't  tell. 
Whoop —  he  can  see. 
Rosamund.    I  would  not  hear  him. 
Nay — there's  more — he  frown'd 
"  No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  come 

to  that "  — 
To  that  —  to  what  1 
Margery  {behind  scene). 

Whoop — but  he  knows. 
Whoop — but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.   0  God!  some  dreadful 
truth  is  breaking  on  me  — 
Some  dreadful  thing  is  coming  on  me. 

Enter  Geoffset. 

Geoffrey ! 
Geoffrey.  What  are  you  crying  for, 

when  the  sun  shines  ? 
Rosamund.  Hath  not  thy  father  left 

us  to  ourselves  ? 
Geoffrey.   Ay,  but  he's  taken   the 
rain  with  him.  I  hear  Margery  ; 
I'll  go  play  with  her. 

[Exit  Geoffrey. 
Rosamund.  Rainbow,  stay, 
Gleam  upon  gloom, 
Bright  as  my  dream. 
Rainbow,  stay ! 
But  it  passes  away. 
Gloom  upon  gleam. 
Dark  as  my  doom  — 
O  rainbow,  stay. 

SCENE   n.  — Outside  the  Woods 
NEAR  Rosamund's  Bo  web. 

Eleanor.    Fitzursb. 

Eleanor.   Up  from  the  salt  lips  of 

the  land  we  two 
Have  track'd  the  King  to  this  dark 

inland  wood ; 
And  somewhere  hereabouts  he  van- 

ish'd.     Here 
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His   turtle  builds:    his    exit   is  our 

adit  : 
Watch !  he  will  out  again,  and  pre»- 

ently, 
Seeing  he  must  to  Westminster  and 

crown 
Young  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

Fitzurse,  We  have  watch *d 

So  long  in  vain,  he  hath  passM  out 

again, 
And  on  the  other  side. 

\A  great  horn  winded. 

Hark!  Madam! 

Eleanor.  Ah, 

How  ghostly  sounds  that  horn  in  the 

back  wood ! 

[A  countryman  flying. 

Whither  away,  mani  what  are  you 

flying  from  ? 
Countryman.  The  witch !  the  witch ! 
she  sits  naked  by  a  great  heap  of 
gold  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  and 
when  the  horn  sounds  she  comes  out 
as  a  wolf.  Get  you  hence !  a  man 
passed  in  there  to-day:  I  hoUa'd  to 
him,  but  he  didn't  hear  me:  hell 
never  out  again,  the  witch  has  got 
him.  1  daren't  stay  —  1  daren't  stay  ! 
Eleanor.   Kind  of  the  witch  to  give 

thee  warning  tho*.    \_Man  files. 
Is  not  this  wood-witch  of  the  rustic's 

fear 
Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath  witch'd 

the  King? 

[Bom  sounded.     Another  fl'jing. 
Fitzurse.   Again!  stay, fool,  and  tell 

me  why  thou  fiiest. 
Countryman.  Fly  thou  too.  The 
King  keeps  his  forest  head  of  game 
here,  and  when  that  horn  sounds,  a 
score  of  wolf-dogs  are  let  loose  that 
will  tear  thee  piecemeal.  Linger  not 
till  the  third  horn.    Fly!  [Exit. 

Eleanor.  This  is  the  likelier   tale. 

We  have  hit  the  place. 
Now  let  the  King's  fine  game  look  to 

itself.  [Horn. 

Fitzurse.    Again !  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the 

wood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of 

hell. 


Eleanor.   I  have  my  dagger  here  to 

still  their  throats. 
Fitzurse.   Nay,  Madam,  not  to-night 
—  the  night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night  ? 
Eleanor.  Well  —  well  —  away. 


SCENE  in.  — Traitor's  Meadow 
AT  Fr^teval.  Pavilions  and 
Tents  of  the  English  and 
French  Baronage. 

Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bosham. 

Becket.   See  here ! 
Herbert.   What's  here  1 
Becket.       A  notice  from  the  priest, 
To  whom  our  John  of  Salisbury  com- 
mitted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our 

wolf-Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.    I  should 

be  back 
In  England  ev'n  for  this. 

Herbert.  These  are  by-things 

In  the  great  cause. 

Becket.    The  by-things  of  the  Lord 
Are  the  wrong'd  innocences  that  will 

cry 
From  all  the  hidden  by-ways  of  the 

world 
In  the  great  day  against  the  wronger. 

I  know 
Thy  meaning.    Perish  she,  I,  all,  be- 
fore 
The  Church  should  suffer  wrong ! 

Herbert.  Do  you  see,  my  lord, 

There  is  the  King  talking  with  Wal- 
ter Map  ? 
Becket.   He  hath  the  Pope's  last  let- 
ters, and  they  threaten 
The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  inter- 
dict: 
Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon 

those, 
Or  scarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 

Herbert,  Winter  sunshine ! 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to  it, 
Lest  thou,  myself,  and  all  thy  flock 

should  catch 
An  after  ague-fit  of  trembling.    Look  1 
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He  bows,  he  bares  his   head,  he   is 

coming  liither, 
Still  with  a  smile. 

Enter    Kino    Henrt    and    Walter 
Map. 

Ilenr}.  We  liave  had  so  many  hours 
togetlier,  Thomas, 
So  miny  happy  liours  alone  together, 
That  1  would  speak  with  you   once 
more  alone. 

Becket.  My  liege,    your   will    and 
happiness  are  mine. 

[^Exeunt  King  and  Becket. 

Herbert,  The  same  smile  still. 

Waltpr  Map.  Do  you  see  that  great 
black  cloud  that  hath  come  over  the 
sun  and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herltert.   And  feel  it  too. 

Walter  Map,  And  see  you  yon  side- 
beam  that  is  forced  from  under  it, 
and  sets  the  church-tower  over  there 
all  a-hell-fire  as  it  were  ? 

Herbert,    Ay. 

Waller  Map,  It  is  this  black,  bell- 
silencing,  anti-marrying,  burial-hin- 
dering interdict  that  hath  squeezed 
out  this  side-smile  upon  Canterbury, 
whereof  may  come  conflagration. 
Were  I  Thomas,  I  wouldn't  trust  it. 
Sudden  change  is  a  house  on  sand ; 
and  tho*  I  count  Henry  honest  enough, 
yet  when  fear  creeps  in  at  the  front, 
honesty  steals  out  at  the  back,  and 
the  Aing  at  last  is  fairly  scared  by 
by  this  cloud  —  this  interdict.  I  have 
been  more  for  the  King  than  the 
Church  in  this  matter —  yea,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church  :  for,  truly,  as 
the  case  stood,  you  had  safelier  have 
slain  an  archbishop  than  a  she-goat : 
but  our  recoverer  and  upholder  of  cus- 
toms hath  in  this  crowning  of  young 
Henry  by  York  and  London  so  violated 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  Church, 
that,  like  the  gravedigger's  child  I  have 
heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bell,  he 
hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rope 
of  the  Church,  or  rather  pulled  all 
the  Church  with  the  Holy  Father 
astride  of  it  down  upon  his  own  head. 


Herbert.   Were  you  tnere  ? 

Walter  Map.  In  the  church  rope  ? 
—  no.  I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I 
have  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of 
crowds,  and  to  read  the  faces  of  men 
at  a  great  show. 

Herbert.  And  how  did  Roger  of 
York  comport  himself  1 

Water  Map.  As  magnificently  and 
archiepiscopally  as  our  Thomas  would 
have  done:  only  there  was  a  dare- 
devil in  his  eye —  I  should  say  a  dare- 
Becket.  He  thought  less  of  two 
kings  than  of  one  Boger  the  king  of 
the  occasion.  Foliot  is  the  holier 
man,  perhaps  the  better.  Once  or 
twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across  his 
face  as  who  should  say  what's  to  fol- 
low ?  but  Salisbury  was  a  calf  cowed 
by  Mother  Church,  and  every  now 
and  then  glancing  about  him  like  a 
thief  at  night  when  he  hears  a  door 
open  in  the  house  and  thinks  "the 
master." 

Herbert.  And  the  father-king  ? 

Walter  Map.  The  father's  eye  was 
so  tender  it  would  have  called  a  goose 
off  the  green,  and  once  he  strove  to 
hide  his  face,  like  the  Greek  king 
when  his  daughter  was  sacrificed,  but 
he  thought  better  of  it:  it  was  but 
the  sacrifice  of  a  kingdom  to  his  son, 
a  smaller  matter;  but  as  to  the  young 
crownling  himself,  he  looked  so  mala- 
pert in  the  eyes,  that  had  I  fathered 
him  I  had  given  him  more  of  the  rod 
than  the  sceptre.  Then  followed  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing, and  so  we  came  on  to  the  ban- 
quet, from  whence  there  puffed  out 
such  an  incense  of  unctuosity  into 
the  nostrils  of  our  Gods  of  Church 
and  State,  that  LucuUus  or  Apicius 
might  have  sniffed  it  in  their  Hades 
of  heathenism,  so  that  the  smell  of  4 
their  own  roast  had  not  come  across 
it I 

Herbert.  Map,  tho'  you  make  your 
butt  too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Walter  Map.  —  For  as  to  the  fish, 
they     de-miracled     the     miraculous 
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draught,  and  might  have  sunk  a 
navy 

Jlerbert.  There  again,  Goliasing  and 
Goliathising ! 

Walter  Map.  —  And  as  for  the  flesh 
at  table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet,  with  all 
manner  of  game,  and  four-footed 
things,  and  fowls 

Herbert.  And  all  manner  of  creep- 
ing things  too  ? 

Walter  Map.  —  Well,  there  were 
Abbots  —  but  they  did  not  bring  their 
women ;  and  so  we  were  dull  enough 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  we  flourished 
out  into  a  merriment;  for  the  old 
King  would  act  servitor  and  hand  a 
dish  to  his  son  ;  whereupon  my  Lord 
of  York  —  his  fine-cut  face  bowing 
and  beaming  with  all  that  courtesy 
which  hath  less  loyalty  in  it  than  the 
backward  scrape  of  the  clown's  heel 

—  "  great  honor,"  says  he,  "  from  the 
King's  self  to  the  King's  son."  Did 
you  hear  the  young  King's  quip  ? 

Herbert,   No,  what  was  it  ? 

Walter  Map.  Glancing  at  the  days 
when  his  father  was  only  Earl  of 
Anjou,  he  answered:  —  "Should  not 
an  earl's  son  wait  on  a  king's  son  ?  " 
And  when  the  cold  corners  of  the 
King's  mouth  began  to  thaw,  there 
was  a  great  motion  of  laughter  among 
us,  part  real,  part  childlike,  to  be 
freed  from  the  dulness  —  part  royal, 
for  King  and  kingling  both  laughed, 
and  so  we  could  not  but  laugh,  as  by 
a  royal  necessity — partchildlikeagain 

—  when  we  felt  we  had  laughed  too 
long  and  could  not  stay  ourselves  — 
many  midriff-shaken  even  to  tears,  as 
springs  gush  out  after  earthquakes  — 
but  from  those,  as  I  said  before,  there 
may  come  a  conflagration — ^tho*,  to 
keep  the  figure  moist  and  make  it  hold 
water,  I  should  say  rather,  the  lacry- 
mation  of  a  lamentation ;  but  look  if 
Thomas  have  not  flung  himself  at  the 
icing's  feet.  They  have  made  it  up 
again  —  for  the  moment. 

Herbert.     Thanks    to    the    blessed 
Magdalen,  whose  day  it  is. 


Re-enter  Henry  and  Becket.  (Dur- 
ing their  conference  the  Barons  and 
Bishops  q/*  France  and  England 
come  in  at  back  0/ stage.) 

Becket.   Ay,  King !  for  in  thy  king- 
dom, as  thou  knowest. 
The  spouse  of  the  Great  King,  thy 

King,  hath  fallen  — 
The  daughter  of  Zion  lies  beside  the 

way— 
The  priests  of  Baal  tread  her  under- 
foot— 
The  golden  ornaments  are  stolen  from 

her 

Henry.  Have  I  not  promised  to  re- 
store her,  Thomas, 
And  send  thee  back  again  to  Canter- 
bury ? 
Becket.  Send  back  again  those  exiles 
of  my  kin 
Who  wander  famine-wasted  thro*  the 
world. 
Henri/.  Have  I  not  promised,  man, 

to  send  them  back  ? 
Becket.  Yet  one  thing  more.    Thou 
hast  broken  thro'  the  pales 
Of  privilege,  crowning  thy  young  son 

by  York, 
London  and  Salisbury  —  not  Canter- 
bury. 
Henry.  York  crown'd  the  Conqueror 

—  not  Canterbury. 
Becket.  There  was  no  Canterbury  in 

William's  time. 
Henri/.   But   Hereford,  you  know, 

crown'd  the  first  Henry. 
Becket.    But  Anselm    crown'd  this 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Henry.   And  thou  shalt  crown  ray 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Becket.  And  is  it  then  with  thy  good- 
will that  I 
Proceed  against  thine  evil  councillors. 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Church 

on  those 
Who  made  the  second  mitre  play  the 

first, 
And  acted  me "? 

Henry.   Well,  well,  then  —  have  thy 
way! 
It  may  be  they  were  evil  councillors. 
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What  more,  my  lord    Archbishop  ? 

What  more,  Thomas  ? 
[  make  thee  full  amends.    Say  all 

thy  say, 
But  blaze  not  out  before  the  French- 
men here. 
Bechet.    More  ?     Nothing,   so  thy 

promise  be  thy  deed. 
Henry  (holding  out  his  hand).     Give 
me  thy  hand.     My  Lords  of 
France  and  England, 
My  friend  of  Canterbury  and  my- 
self 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity. 
Unkingly  should  I  be,  and  most  un- 

knightly, 
Not  striving  still,  however  much  in 

vain. 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  charity. 
Herbert.   All  praise  to  Heaven,  and 

sweet  St.  Magdalen ! 
Henry.  And   so   farewell  until  we 

meet  in  England. 
Bechet.  I  fear,  my  liege,  we  may  not 

meet  in  England. 
Henry.   How,  do  you  make  me  a 

traitor  ? 
Becket.  No,  indeed  I 

That  be  far  from  thee. 

Henry.       Come,  stay  with  us,  then. 
Before  you  part  for  England. 

Becket.  *        I  am  bound 
For  that  one  hour  to  stay  with  good 

King  Louis, 
Who  helpt  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert.  He  said  thy  life 

Was  not  one  hour's  worth  in  England 

save 
King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 
peace. 
Henry.  He  said  so  ?     Louis,  did  he? 
look  you,  Herbert. 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  King 

Louis, 
I  sware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of 

peace, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground 

but  English, 
Where  his  cathedral  stands.     Mine 

old  friend,  Thomas, 
I  would  there  were  that  perfect  trust 
between  us, 


That  health  of  heart,  once  ours,  ere 

Pope  or  King 
Had  come  between  us !    Even  now  — 

who  knows  ?  — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand  — 
If  .  .  .  but  I  say  no  more  .  .  .  fare- 
well, my  lord. 
Becket.  Farewell,  my  liege ! 

[Exit  Henry,  then  the  Barons  and 

Bishops. 

Walter  Map.  There  again!  when  the 

full  fruit  of  the  royal  promise  might 

have  dropt  into  thy  mouth  hadst  thou 

but  opened  it  to  thank  him. 

Becket.  He  fenced  his  royal  promise 

with  an  if, 
Walter  Map.  And  is  the  King's  if  too 
high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  over- 
step and  come  at  all  things  in  the  next 
field? 

Becket.   Ay,  if  this  if  be  like  the 

Devil's  "  if 

Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

Herbert.  Oh,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  thee, 

my  Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-press 
alone. 
Becket.  Nay,  of  the  people  there  are 

many  with  me. 
Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altogether 
with  you,  my  lord,  tho'  I  am  none  of 
those  that  would  raise  a  storm  between 
you,  lest  ye  should  draw  together  like 
two  ships  in  a  calm.  You  wrong  the 
King :  he  meant  what  he  said  to-day. 
Who  shall  vouch  for  his  to-morrows  ? 
One  word  further.  Doth  not  X\\q  few- 
ness of  anything  make  the  fulness  of 
it  in  estimation  ?  Is  not  virtue  prized 
mainly  for  its  rarity  and  great  base- 
ness loathed  as  an  exception :  for  were 
all,  my  lord,  as  noble  as  yourself,  who 
would  look  up  to  you  ?  and  were  all 
as  base  as — who  shall  I  say  — Fitzurse 
and  his  following — who  would  look 
down  upon  them  ?  My  lord,  you  have 
put  so  many  of  the  King's  household 
out  of  communion,  that  they  begin  to 
smile  at  it. 
Becket.  At  their  peril,  at  their 
peril 
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Walter  Map,  —  For  tho*  the  drop 
may  hollow  out  the  dead  stone,  doth 
not  the  living  skin  thicken  against 
perpetual  whippings  ?  This  is  the 
second  grain  of  good  counsel  I  ever 
proffered  thee,  and  so  cannot  suffer 
by  the  rule  of  frequency.  Have  I 
sown  it  in  salt  ?  I  trust  not,  for  be- 
fore God  I  promise  you  the  King 
hath  many  more  wolves  than  he  can 
tame  in  his  woods  of  England,  and  if 
it  suit  their  purpose  to  howl  for  the 
King,  and  you  still  move  against  him, 
you  may  have  no  less  than  to  die  for 
it ;  but  God  and  his  free  wind  grant 
your  lordship  a  happy  home-return 
and  the  King's  kiss  of  peace  in  Kent.  . 
Farewell !     I  must  follow  the  King. 

{Exit. 
Herbert.    Ay,  and   I   warrant    the 

customs.    Did  the  King 
Speak  of  the  customs  ? 

Becket.  No !  —  to  die  for  it  — 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it. 
The  State  will  die,  the  Church  can 

never  die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  die  for  that 

which  dies; 
But  I  must  die  for  that  which  never 

dies. 
It   will  be  so  —  my  visions   in  the 

Lord: 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend!  the  wohes 

of  England 
Must  murder  her  one  shepherd,  that 

the  sheep 
May  feed  in  peace.  False  figure,  Map 

would  say. 
Earth's    falses  are  heaven's    truths. 

And  when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  dis- 
appears, 
That  perfect  trust  may  come  again 

between  us, 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here   I 

shall  rejoice 
!•       To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within 

the  fold. 
The  crowd  are  scattering,  let  us  move 

away! 
And  thence  to  England.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Outskirts  of  the 
Bower. 

Geoffrey  {coming  out  of  the  wood). 
Light  again!  light  again!  Margery? 
no,  that's  a  finer  thing  there.  How 
it  glitters ! 

Eleanor  (entering).  Come  to  me, little 
one.  How  camest  thou  hither  ? 

Geoffrey.  On  my  legs. 

Eleanor,  And  mighty  pretty  legs 
too.  Thou  art  the  prettiest  child  I 
ever  saw.     Wilt  thou  love  me  1 

Geoffrey.  No  ,*  I  only  love  mother. 

Eleanor.  Ay;  and  who  is  thy  mother? 

Geoffrey.  They  call  her But 

she  lives  secret,  you  see. 

Eleanor.   Why? 

Geoffrey,  Don't  know  why. 

Eleanor.  Ay,  but  some  one  comes 
to  see  her  now  and  then.    Who  is  he  ? 

Geoffrey.   Can't  tell. 

Eleanor.   What  does  she  call  him  ? 

Geoffrey.   My  liege. 

Eleanor,  Pretty  one,  how  camest 
thou? 

Geoffrey,  There  was  a  bit  of  yellow 
silk  here  and  there,  and  it  looked 
pretty  like  a  glowworm,  and  I  thought 
if  I  followed  it  I  should  find  the  fairies. 

Eleanor.  I  am  the  fairy,  pretty  one, 
a  good  fairy  to  thy  mother.  Take  me 
to  her. 

Geoffrey.  There  are  good  fairies 
and  bad  fairies,  and  sometimes  she 
cries,  and  can't  sleep  sound  o'  nights 
because  of  the  bad  fairies. 

Eleanor.  She  shall  cry  no  more; 
she  shall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou 
wilt  take  me  to  her.  I  am  her  good 
fairy. 

Geoffrey.  But  you  don't  look  like  a 
good  fairy.  Mother  does.  You  are 
not  pretty,  like  mother. 

Eleanor.  We  can't  all  of  us  be  as 
pretty  as  thou  art —  (aside)  little  bas- 
tard. Come,  here  is  a  golden  chain  I 
will  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  lead  me  to 
thy  mother. 

Geoffrey.    No  —  no  gold.     Mother 
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says  gold  spoils  all.  Love  is  the  only 
gold. 

Eleanor*  I  love  thy  mother,  my 
pretty  boy.  Show  me  where  thou 
earnest  out  of  the  wood. 

Geoffrey,  By  this  tree;  but  I  don't 
know  if  I  can  find  the  way  back  again. 

Eleanor,   Where's  the  warder  ? 

Geoffrey,  Very  bad.  Somebody 
struck  him. 

Eleanor.   Ay  ?  who  was  that  ? 

Geoffrey.  Can't  tell.  But  I  heard 
say  he  had  had  a  stroke,  or  you'd 
have  heard  his  horn  before  now. 
Come  along,  then ;  we  shall  see  the 
silk  here  and  there,  and  1  want  my 
supper.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Rosamund's  Bower. 

Rosamund.  The  boy  so  late ;  pray 
God,  he  be  not  lost. 

I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  comes 
not  back ; 

I  sent  another,  and  she  comes  not 
back. 

I  go  myself  —  so  many  alleys,  cross- 
ings. 

Paths,  avenues  —  nay,  if  I  lost  him, 
now 

The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mys- 
tery. 

And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

Enter  Geoffrey  and  Eleanor. 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to ! 
[Seeing  Eleanor. 
Ha,  you ! 
How  came  you  hither  ? 
Eleanor.   Your  own  child   brought 

me  hither ! 
Geoffrey.     You   said    you  couldn't 
trust  Margery,  and  I  watched  her  and 
followed  her  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost 
her  and  went  on  and  on  till  I  found 
the  light  and  the  lady,  and  she  says 
she  can  make  you  sleep  o'  nights. 
Rosamund,    How  dared  you  ?  Know 
you  not  this  bower  is  secret, 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, 


More  sacred  than  his  forests  for  the       ' 
chase  ? 

Nay,  nay.  Heaven  help  you ;  get  you 
hence  in  haste 

Lest  worse  befall  you. 

Eleanor.  Child,  I  am  mine  own  self 

Of  and  belonging  to  the  King.  The  King 

Hath  divers  ofs  and  ons,  ofs  and  be- 
longings, j 

Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Mussul- 
man— 

Belongings,     paramours,     whom     it 
pleases  him 

To  call  his  wives ;  but  so  it  chances, 
child. 

That  I  am   his   main   paramour,  his 
sultana. 

But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves       I 
will  jar,  ' 

Ev'n  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words 
of  late. 

And  thereupon  he  call'd  my  children 
bastards. 

Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married 
to  him  ? 
Rosamund.    I  should  believe  it. 
Eleanor.       You  must  not  believe  it, 

Because  I  have  a  wholesome  medicine 
here 

Puts  that  belief  asleep.    Your  answer, 
beauty ! 

Do  you  believe  that  you  are  marrried 
to  him  ? 
Rosamund.    Geoffrey,    my    boy,   I 

saw  the  ball  you  lost  in  the  fork  of 

the  great  willow  over  the  brook.    Go. 

See  that  you  do  not  fall  in.     Go. 
Geoffrey.   And  leave  you  alone  with 

the  good  fairy.   She  calls  you  beauty, 

but  I  don't  like  her  looks.     Well,  you 

bid  me  go,  and  I'll  have  my  ball  any- 
how.    Shall  I  find  you  asleep  when  I 

come  back  ? 
Rosamund,   Go.  [Exit  Geoffrey. 

Eleanor,   He  is  easily  found  again. 
Do  you  believe  it  1 

1  pray  you  then  to  take  my  sleeping- 
draught  ; 

But  if  you  should  not  care  to  take  it      < 
—  see  !  [Draws  a  dagger. 

What !   have  I  scared   the   red  rose 
from  your  face 
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Into  your  heart.    But  this  will  find  it 

there, 
And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 
'Hosamund.  Help !  help  ! 

Eleanor.  They  say  that  walls  have 

ears ;  hut  these,  it  seems. 
Have  none !   and  I  have  none  —  to 

pity  thee. 
Rosamund.   I  do  beseech  you  —  my 

child  is  so  young, 
So  backward  too ;  I  cannot  le^ve  him 

yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  my- 
self, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.    You  have 

children  —  his ; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  child ;  so,  if 

you  love  him  — 
Nay,  if  you  love  him,  there  is  great 

wrong  done 
Somehow ;  but  if  you  do  not  —  there 

are  those 
Who  say  you  do  not  love  him  —  let 

me  go 
With  my  young  boy,  and  I  will  hide 

my  face, 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it ;  none  shall 

know  me ; 
The  King  shall  never  hear  of   me 

again, 
But  I  will  beg  my  bread  along  the 

world 
With  my  young  boy,  and  God  will  be 

our  guide. 
I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 
See,  I  can  say  no  more. 
Eleanor.  Will  you  not  say  you  arenot 

married  to  him  ? 
Rosamund.  Ay,  Madam,  I  can  say 

it,  if  you  will. 
Eleanor.  Then  is  thy  pretty  boy  a 

bastard  ? 
Rosamund.        No. 
Eleanor.  And  thou  thyself  a  proven 

wanton  ? 
Rosamund.        No. 
I  am  none  such.     I  never  loved  but 

one. 
I  have  heard  of  such  that  range  from 

love  to  love, 
Like  the  wild  beast  —  if  you  can  call 

it  love. 


I  have  heard  of    such  —  yea,  even 

among  those 
Who  sit  on  thrones  —  I  never  saw  any 

such. 
Never  knew  any  such,  and  howsoever 
You  do  misname  me,  match'd  with  any 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor.       The  more  the  pity  then 
That  thy  true  home  —  the  heavens  — 

cry  out  for  thee 
Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 

Enter  Fitzursb. 
Fitzurse.   Give  her  to  me. 
Eleanor.    The   Judas-lover  of    our 
passion-play 
Hath  track'd  us  hither. 

Fitzurse.  Well,  why  not  ?  I  followed 
You  and  the  child :  he  babbled  all  the 

way. 
Give  her  to  me  to  make  my  honey- 
moon. 
Eleanor.  Ay,  as  the  bears  love  honey. 
Could  you  keep  her 
Indungeon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the 

wind. 
Dark  even  from  a  side  glance  of  the 

moon. 
And  oublietted  in  the  centre  —  No ! 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge. 
Fitzurse.  You  bade  me  take  revenge 
another  way  — 
To  bring  her  to  the  dust.  .  .  .  Come 

with  me,  love. 
And  I  will  love  thee.  .  .  .  Madam, 

let  her  live. 
I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  King 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 
Eleanor.    How  sayest  thou,  sweet- 
heart? 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him  1  he  will  marry 
thee. 
Rosamund.  Give    me   the    poison;, 
set  me  free  of  him ! 

[Eleanor  offers  the  vial. 
No,  no !    I  will  not  have  it. 

Eleanor.  Then  this  other, 

The  wiser  choice,  because  my  sleep- 
ing-draught 
May  bloat  thy  beauty  out  of  shai>e^ 
and  make 
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Thy  body  loathsome  even  to  thy  child ; 
While  this  but  leayes  thee  with  a  bro- 
ken heart, 
A  doll-face  blanch'd  and  bloodless, 

over  which 
If  pretty  Geoffrey  do  not  break  his 

own, 
It  must  be  broken  for  him. 

Rosamund.  O  I  see  now 

Your  purpose  is  to    fright   me  —  a 

troubadour 
You    play    with    words.     You    had 

never  used  so  many. 
Not  if  you  meant  it,  I  am  sure.    The 

child  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  mercy!    No!  [^Kneels. 

Eleanor.   Play!   .   .   .   that    bosom 

never 
Heaved  under  the  King's  hand  with 

such  true  passion 
As  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the 

riot. 
Which  it  will  quench  in  blood  !  Slave, 

if  he  love  thee. 
Thy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it : 

arise, 
And  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I 

may  slay  thee ! 
The  worm!  shall  I  let  her  go?  But 

ha !  what's  here  1 
By  very  God,  the  cross  I  gave  the 

King! 
His  village    darling    in    some    lewd 

caress 
Has  wheedled  it  off  the  King's  neck 

to  her  own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty.    Ay,  the  same ! 

I  warrant 
Thou  hast  sworn  on  this  my  cross  a 

hundred  times 
Never  to  leave  him  —  and  that  merits 

death. 
False  oath  on  holy  cross  —  for  thou 

must  leave  him 
To-day,  but  not  quite  yet.    My  good 

Fitzurse, 
The  running  down  the  chase  is  kind- 
lier sport 
Ev'n  than   the  death.    Who  knows 

but  that  thy  lover 
May  plead  so  pitifully,  that  I  may 

spare  thee  ? 


Come  hither,  man ;  stand  there.     ( To 

Rosamund.)     Take    thy    one 

chance ; 
Catch  at  the  last  straw.    Kneel* to 

thy  lord  Fitzurse ; 
Crouch  even  because  thou  hatest  him; 

fawn  upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rosamund  {rising).   I  am  a  Clifford, 
My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet. 
I  am  to  die  then,  tho'   there   stand 

beside  thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dag- 
ger, if  he 
Had    aught    of    man,    or    thou    of 

woman ;  or  I 
Would  bow   to   such   a   baseness  as 

would  make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it :  both  of  us  will  die, 
And  I  will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  to 

heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among 

the  stars  : 
"  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of 

England ! 
Murder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  east, 
A  hissing  in   the   west ! "     Have  we 

not  heard 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  uncle 

—  nay, 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  thine  own  hus 

band's  father  — 
Nay,  ev'n  the  accursed  heathen  Sal- 

addeen 

Strike ! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before 

God. 
Answer  me  there. 

Eleanor  {raising  the   dagger).    Tliis 

in  thy  bosom,  fool. 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's ! 

Enter  Becket  fiom  behind.     Catches 
hold  of  her  arm. 
Becket.  Murderess! 

[7%e  dagger  falls;  they  stare  at  one  an- 
other     After  a  pause. 
Eleanor.    My   lord,  we   know  you 
proud  of  your  fine  hand. 
But    having   now  admired    it    long 
enough, 
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We  find  that  it  is  mightier  than  it 

seems  — 
At  least  mine  own  is  frailer :  you  are 

laming  it. 
Becket.  And  lamed  and  maim'd  to 

dislocation,  better 
Than    raised  to  take    a  life   which 

Henry  bade  me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms 

thee  after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

Eleanor.  Nor  you,  nor  I 

Have  now  to  learn,  my  lord,  that  our 

good  Henry 
Says  many  a  thing  in  sudden  heats, 

which  he 
Gainsays  by  next  sunrising  —  often 

ready 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as 

much. 

My  lord,  Fitzurse 

Becket.   He   too !    what  •  dost   thou 

herel 
Dares  the  bear  slouch  into  the  lion's 

den? 
One    downward   plunge   of   his   paw 

would  rend  away 
Eyesight    and   manhood,   life   itself, 

from  thee. 
Go,  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema, 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

Fitzurse.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Becket.  I  do  remember  thee ; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go. 

[Exit  Fitzurse. 

Take  up  your  dagger;  put  it  in  the 

sheath. 
Eleanor.  Might  not  your  courtesy 

stoop  to  hand  it  me  ? 
But  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit 

so  high. 
Well  —  well — too  costly  to  be  left  or 

lost.  [Picks  up  the  dagger. 

I  had  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  who, 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  mar- 

vell'd  at 
Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west ; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  much  con- 
stancy 
To  the  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former 

burthen. 


From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you 

know,  my  lord, 
God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  delivered 

us. 
I  think,  time  given,  I  could  have  talked 

him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.    Look  at  the 

hilt. 
What  excellent  workmanship.    In  our 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Becket.  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,  I  saw  your  dagger  at  her 

throat ; 
I  heard  your  savage  cry.  - 

Eleanor.  Well  acted,  was  it  ? 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  honest  lord,  you 

are  known 
Thro*  all  the  courts  of  Christendom  as 

one 
That  mars  a  cause  with  over- violence. 
You  have  wrong'd  Fitzurse.     I  speak 

not  of  myself. 
We  thought  to  scare  this  minion  of  the 

King 
Back  from  her  churchless  commerce 

with  the  King 
To  the  fond  arms  of  her  first  love, 

Fitzurse, 
Who  swore  to  marry  her.     You  have 

spoilt  the  farce. 
My  savage  cry  ?     Why,  she  —  she  — 

when  I  strove 
To  work  against  her  license  for  her 

good, 
Bark'd  out    at  me  such  monstrous 

charges,  that 
The  King  himself,  for  love  of  his  own 

sons, 
If  hearing,  would  have  spurn'd  her; 

whereupon 
I  menaced  her  with  this,  as  when  we 

threaten 
A  yelper  with  a  stick.    Nay,  I  deny 

not 
That  I  was  somewhat  angered.    Do  you 

hear  me  ? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not.    You  have 

lost 
The  ear  of  the  King.     I  have  it.  .  .  . 

My  lord  Paramount, 
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Our  great  High-priest,  will  not  your 
Holiness 

Vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  your 
Queen  ? 
Becket.    Rosamund   hath  not    an- 
swered you  one  word ; 

Madam,  I  will  not  answer  you  one 
word. 

Daughter,  the  world  hath  trick'd  thee. 
Leave  it,  daughter; 

Come  thou  with  me  to  Godstow  nun- 
nery. 

And  live  what  may  be  left  thee  of  a 
life 

Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 

Who  gave  it. 

Re-enter  Geoffrey. 
Geoffreij.   Mother,  you  told  me    a 

great  fib :  it  wasn't  in  the  willow. 
Becket.   Follow  us,  my  son,  and  we 

will  find  it  for  thee  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[Exeunt  Becket,  Rosamund,  and 

Geoffrey. 
Eleanor,  The  world  hath  trick'd  her 

—  that's  the  King ;  if  so. 
There  was  the  farce,  the  feint  —  not 

mine.     And  yet 
I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a 

feint 
Till  the  worm  turn'd  —  not  life  shot 

up  in  blood, 
But  death  drawn  in  ; —  (looking  at  the 

vial)  this  was  no  feint  then  ?  no. 
But  can  I  swear  to  that,  had  she  but 

given 
Plain   answer  to  plain  query?    nay, 

methinks 
Had  she  but  bow'd  herself  to  meet  the 

wave 
Of  humiliation,  worshipt  whom  she 

loathed, 
I  should  have  let  her  be,  scom'd  her 

too  much 
To  harm  her.    Henry  —  Becket  tells 

him  this  — 
To    take  my    life    might   lose    him 

Aquitaine. 
Too  politic  for  that.     Imprison  me  ? 
No,  for  it  came  to  nothing  —  only  a 

iemt. 


Did  she  not  tell  me  I  was  playing  on 

her? 
1*11  swear  to  mine  own  self  it  was  a 

feint. 
Why  should  I  swear,  Eleanor,  who 

am,  or  was, 
A  sovereign  power  1    The  King  plucks 

out  their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the 

Queen, 
Tear  out  her  heart — kill,  kill  with 

knife  or  venom 
One  of  his  slanderous  harlots  1   "None 

of  such  ?  " 
I  love  her  none  the  more.     Tut,  the 

chance  gone, 
She  lives  —  but  not  for  him ;  one  point 

is  gain'd. 
O  I,  that  thro'  the  Pope  divorced  King 

Louis, 
Scorninghis  monkery, — I  that  wedded 

Henry, 
Honoring  his  manhood  —  will  he  not 

mock  at  me 
The  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will  — 

with  him  9 
But  he  and  he  must  never  meet  again. 
Reginald  Fitzurse ! 

Re-enter  Fitzurse. 
Fitzurse.    Here,  Madam,  at   your 

pleasure. 
Eleanor.   My  pleasure  is  to  have  a 
man  about  me. 
Why  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a 
cur? 
Fitzurse.    Madam,  I  am  as  much 
man  as  the  King. 
Madam,  I  fear  Church-censures  like 
your  King. 
Eleanor.  He  grovels  to  the  Church 
when  he's  black-blooded. 
But  kinglike  fought  the  proud  arch- 
bishop, —  kinglike 
Defied  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly 

sires. 
The  Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
The  spiritual  giant  with  our  island 

laws 
And  customs,  made  me  for  the  moniejil 
proud 
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Ev'n  of  that  stale  Church-bond  which 

link'd  me  with  him 
To  bear  him  kingly  sons.    I  am  not 

so  sure 
But  that  I  love  him  still.    Thou  as 

much  man ! 
No  more  of  that ;  we  will  to  France 

and  be 
Beforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew 

from  out 
This   Godstow-Becket    intermeddling 

such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden 

him  —  madden 
Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebore. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I. — Castle  in  Normandy. 
King's  Chamber. 

Henry,    Roger    of    York,  Foliot, 
JocELYN  OF  Salisbury. 

Roger  of  York,  'i^&y,  nay,  my  liege, 

He  rides  abroad  with  armed  followers, 

Hath  broken  all  his  promises  to  thy- 
self, 

Cursed  and  anathematized  us  right 
and  left, 

Stirr'd  up  a  party  there  against  your 
son — 
Henry.   Roger  of  York,  you  always 
hated  him. 

Even  when  you  both  were  boys  at 
Theobald's. 
Roger    of    York.    I    always    hated 
boundless  arrogance. 

In  mine  own  cause  I  strove  against 
him  there. 

And  in  thy  cause  I  strive  against  him 
now. 
Henri/.    I  cannot  think  he  moves 
against  my  son. 

Knowing  right  well  with  what  a  ten- 
derness 

He  loved  my  son. 
Roger  of  York.    Before   you  made 
him  king. 

But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 

The  Church  is  all  —  the  crime  to  be  a 
kin^. 


We  trust  your  Royal  Grace,  lord  of 
more  land 

Than  any  crown  in  Europe,  will  not 
yield 

To  lay  your  neck  beneath  your  citi- 
zens' heel. 
Henry.   Not  to  a   Gregory  of   my 

throning !     No. 
Foliot.   My  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at 
your  love, 

It  may  be  sometimes  I   have   over- 
shot 

My  duties  to  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 

Tho*  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no 
inch 

Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 

In  scourgings,  macerations,  mortify- 
ings, 

Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spir- 
itual eye, 

And  break  the  soul  from  earth.    Let 
all  that  be. 

I  boast  not :   but  you  know  thro'  all 
this  quarrel 

I  still  have  cleaved  to  the  crown,  in 
hope  the  crown 

Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  obey'd 
the  crown. 

Crowning  your  son ;  for  which  our 
Ljyal  service, 

And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey 
the  customs, 

York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salis- 
bury here. 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of 
the  Church. 
Jocelyn  of  Salisbury.  Becket   hath 
trodden  on  us  like  worms,  my 
liege ; 

Trodden  one  half  dead ;  one  half,  but 
half-alive. 

Cries  to  the  King. 

Henry  (aside).  Take  care  o' thyself, 

O  King. 
Jocelyn  of  Salisbury.  Being  so  crush'd 
and  so  humiliated 

We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food  we 
eat 

Because  of  Becket. 

Henry.  What  would  ye  have  me  do? 

Roger    of    York.     Summon     your 

barons ;  take  their  counsel :  yet 
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I  know  —  could  swear  —  as  long  as 

Becket  breathes, 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet 

hour. 
Henry.     What?  ...  Ay  ...  but 

pray  you   do  not  work  upon 

me. 
I  see  your  drift ...  it  may  be  so  .  .  . 

and  yet 
You  know  me  easily  anger'd.    Will 

you  hence  ? 
He  shall  absolve  you  .  .  .  you  shall 

have  redress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.    Let  me 

rest. 
I'll  call  you  by  and  by. 

\_Exeunt  Roger  of  York,  Foliot, 

and  Jocelyn  of  Salisbury. 
Would  he  were  dead !     I  have  lost  all 

love  for  him. 
If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sud- 
den way — 
Would  he  were  dead.  [^Lies  down. 

Page     {entering).      My    liege,    the 

Queen  of  England. 
Henry.    God's  eyes !      [Starting  up. 

Enter  Eleanor. 
Eleanor.      Of    England?      Say   of 
Aquitaine. 
I  am  no  Queen  of  England.     I  had 

dream 'd 
I  was   the  bride    of    England,    and 
a  queen. 
Henry,    And,  —  while  you  dream'd 
you  were   the  bride   of    Eng- 
land, — 
Stirring  her  baby-king  against  me? 
ha! 
Eleanor.     The  brideless  Becket  is 
thy  king  and  mine  : 
I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aquitaine. 
Henry.     Except  I  clap    thee   into 
prison  here. 
Lest  thou  shouldst  play  the  wanton 

there  again. 
Ha,  you  of  Aquitaine!     O    you  of 

Aquitaine ! 
You  were  but  Aquitaine  to  Louis  — 

•  no  wife; 
You  are  only  Aquitaine  to  me — no 
wife. 


Eleanor.    And  why,  my  lord,  should 
I  be  wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  Aquitaine  ? 
Yet  this  no  wife  —  her  six  and  thirty 

sail 
Of  Provence  blew  you  to  your  Eng- 
lish throne ; 
And  this  no  wife  has  borne  you  four 

brave  sons. 
And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to 

prove 
Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thou 
art. 
Henry.  Ay  — 

Richard,  if  he  he  mine  —  I  hope  him 

mine. 
But  thou  art  like  enough  to  make  him 
thine. 
Eleanor.     Becket  is  like  enough  to 

.  make  all  his. 
Henry.   Methought  I  had  recover 'd 
of  the  Becket, 
That    all  was   planed    and    beveird 

smooth  again. 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of 
thine  own. 
Eleanor.   I  will  go  live  and  die  in 
Aquitaine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king, 
Not  one  whose   back   his  priest  has 
broken. 
Henry.  What ! 

Is  the  end  come  ?    You,  will  you  crown 

my  foe 
My  victor  in  mid-battle  ?     I  will  be 
Sole  master  of  my  house.    The  end  is 

mine. 
What  game,  what  juggle,  what  devilry 

are  you  playing  ? 
Why  do  you  thrust  this  Becket  on  me 
again  ? 
Eleanor.   Why  ?  for  lam  true  wife, 
and  have  my  fears 
Lest  Becket   thrust  you   even  from 

your  throne. 
Do  you  know  this  cross,  my  liege  ? 
Henrij    (turning    his   head).   Away! 

Not  I. 
Eleanor.  Not  ev'n  the  central  dia- 
mond, worth,  I  think. 
Half  of  the  Antioch  whence  I  liad  it. 
Henry.  That  ? 
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Eleanor.  I  gave  it  to  you,  and  you 

your  paramour ; 
She  sends  it  back,  as  being  dead  to 

earth, 
So  dead  henceforth  to  you. 

Henry,     Dead  1  you  have  murder'd 

her, 
Found  out  her  secret  bower  and  mur- 
dered her. 
Eleanor,    Your    Becket    knew    the 

secret  of  your  bower. 
Henry  (calling  out).    Ho  there  !  thy 

rest  of  life  is  hopeless  prison. 
Eleanor,   And  what  would  my  own 

Aquitaine  say  to  that  1 
First,  free  thy  captive  from  her  hope- 
less prison. 
Henry.   O  devil,  can  I  free  her  from 

the  grave  ? 
Eleanor,   You  are  too  tragic:  both 

of  us  are  players 
In  such  a  comedy  as  our  court  of 

Provence 
Had  laughM  at.    That's  a  delicate 

Latin  lay 
Of  Walter  Map:  the  lady  holds  the 

cleric 
Lovelier  than  any  soldier,  his  poor 

tonsure 
A  crown  of  Empire.     Will  you  have 

it  again  ?  * 
{^OfferiJig  the  cross.     He  dashes  it 

down, 
St.  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
Then  mine  once  more.     {Puts  it  on.) 

Your  cleric  hath  your  lady. 
Nay,  what  uncomely  faces,  could  he 

see  you ! 
Foam  at    the  mouth  because  King 

Thomas,  lord 
Not    only    of     your     vassals      but 

amours, 
Thro*  chastest  honor  of  the  Decalogue 
Hath  used  the  full  authority  of  his 

Church 
To  put  her  into  Godstow  nunnery. 
Eenry.  To  put  her  into  Godstow 

nunnery ! 
He    dared    not  —  liar!    yet,    yet    I 

remember  — 
I  do  remember. 
He  bade  me  put  her  Into  a  nunnery  — 


Into  Godstow,  into  Hellstow,  Devil- 

The  Church  !  the  Church! 
God's    eyes !    I  would    the    Church 
were  down  in  hell !  [^Exit. 

Eleanor,    Aha ! 

Enter  the  four  Knights. 
Fitzurse.  What  made  the  King  cry 

out  so  furiously  1 
Eleanor,   Our  Becket,  who  will  not 

absolye  the  Bishops. 
I  think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love 

this  Becket. 
Fitzurse,  I  hate  him  for  his  inso- 
lence to  all. 
De  Tracy.  And  I  for  his  insolence 

to  thee. 
De  Brito,  I  hate  him  for  I  hate 

him  is  my  reason. 
And  yet  I  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
De  Morville.   I  do  not  love  him,  for 

he  did  his  best 
To  break  the  barons,  and  now  braves 

the  King. 
Eleanor.  Strike,  then,  at  once,  the 

King  would  have  him  —  See ! 

Re-enter  Henry. 

Henry,  No  man  to  love  me,  honor 
me,  obey  me ! 

Sluggards  and  fools ! 

The  slave  that  eat  my  bread  has 
kick'd  his  King ! 

The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  dainties  wor- 
ried me ! 

The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came 
to  court, 

A  ragged  cloak  for  saddle  —  he,  he. 
he, 

To  shake  my  throne,  to  push  into  mj^ 
chamber  — 

My  bed,  where  ev'n  the  slave  is  pri- 
vate —  he  — 

I'll  have  her  out  again,  he  shall  ab- 
solve 

The  bishops  —  they  but  did  my  will 
—  not  you  — 

Sluggards  and  fools,  why  do  you  stand 
and  stare  ? 

You  are  no  king's  men  — you  —  you 
— you  are  Becket's  men. 
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Down  with  King  Henry  !  up  with  the 

Archbishop ! 
Will  no  man  free  me  from  this  pesti- 
lent priest  1  [^Exit, 
[  The  Knights  draw  their  swords. 
Eleanor.  Are  ye  king's  men  ?     I  am 

king's  woman,  I. 
The  Knights,  King's  men!    King's 
men! 


SCENE  n. 

A    Boom    in    Canterbury    Monas- 
tery. 

Becket  and  John  op  Salisbury. 

Becket,  York  said  so  ? 
John  of  Salisbury.   Yes :  a  man  may 
take  good  counsel 
Ev'n  from  his  foe. 

Becket,         York  will  say  anything. 
What  is  he  sjiying  now  1  gone  to  the 

King 
And  taken  our  anathema  with  him. 

York! 

Can  the  King  de-anathematize  this 

York-? 

John  of  Salisbury.   Thomas,  I  would 

thou  hadst  returned  to  England, 

Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world 

from  his  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-branch  and  am- 
nesty 
For  foes  at  home  —  thou  hast  raised 
the  world  against  thee. 
Becket.  Why,  John,  my  kingdom  is 

not  of  this  world. 
John  of  Salisbury.   If  it  were  more 
of  this  world  it  might  be 
More  of  the  next.     A  policy  of  wise 

pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.    To  bless 

thine  enemies 

Becket.  Ay,  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
John  of  Salisbury,     And  may  there 
not  be  something 
Of  this  world's  leaven  in  thee  too, 

when  crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her 
rights 


And  thine   own  wrong  so  pitilessly  ? 

Ah,  Thomas, 
The  lightnings  that  we  think  are  only 

Heaven's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  earth  against 

the  heavens. 
The  soldier,  when  he  lets  his  whole 

self  go 
Lost  in  the  common  good,  the  com- 
mon wrong. 
Strikes  truest  ev'n  for  his  own  self. 

I  crave 
Thy  pardon  —  I  have  still  thy  leave 

to  speak. 
Thou  hast  waged  God's  war  against 

the  King ;  and  yet 
We  are  self-uncertain  creatures,  and 

we  may, 
Yea,  even  when  we  know  not,  mix  our 

spites 
And  private  hates  with  our  defence  of 

Heaven. 

Enter  Edward  Grim. 

Becket.    Thou    art    but   yesterday 
from  Cambridge,  Grim ; 
What  say  ye  there  of  Becket  ? 

Grim.  I  believe  him 

The  bravest  in  our  roll  of  Primates 

down 
From  Austin  —  there  are  some  —  for 
there  are  men 

Of  canker'd  judgment  everywhere 

Becket.  Who  hold 

With  York,  with  York  against  me. 

Orim.  Well,  my  lord, 

A  stranger  monk  desires  access  to  you. 

Becket.   York   against   Canterbury, 

York  against  God ! 

I  am  open  to  him.  [^Exit  Grim. 

Enter  Rosamund  as  a  Monk, 

Rosamund.      Can  I  speak  with  you 
Alone,  my  father  1 
Becket.        Come  you  to  confess  ? 
Rosamund.   Not  now. 
Becket.  Then    speak;  this    is    my 
other  self, 
Who  like  my  conscience  never  lets 
me  be. 
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Rosamund  (throwing  back  the  cowl). 

1  know  him ;  our  good  John  of 

Salisbury. 
Becket.  Breaking  already  from  thy 

novitiate 
To    plunge    into    this    bitter    world 

again  — 
These  wells  of  Marah.     I  am  grieved, 

my  daughter. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for 

thee. 
Rosamund,  Small  peace  was  mine 

in  my  novitiate,  father. 
Thro*   all    closed   doors    a  dreadful 

whisper  crept 
That  thou  wouldst  excommunicate  the 

King. 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray:  I  had 

with  me 
The  monk's  disguise  thou  gavest  me 

for  my  bower : 
I    think    our.  Abbess    knew   it    and 

allowed  it. 
I  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to 

get  me 
Food,  roof,  and  rest.    I  met  a  robber 

once, 
I  told  him   I  was  bound  to  see  the 

Archbishop ; 
"  Pass  on,"  he  said,  and  in  thy  name 

I  pass'd 
From  house  to  house.     In  one  a  son 

stone-blind 
Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth :  he  had 

gone  too  far 
Into  the  King's  own  woods ;  and  the 

poor  mother. 
Soon  as  she  learnt  I  was  a  friend  of 

thine. 
Cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the 

King. 
I  said  it  was  t^e  King's  courts,  not 

the  King ; 
But  she  would  not  believe  me,  and 

she  wish'd 
The  Church  were  King :  she  had  seen 

the  Archbishop  once. 
So  mild,  so  kind.    The  people  love 

thee,  father. 
Becket.  Alas !  when  I  was  Chancel- 
lor to  the  King, 
I  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 


Rosamund.   Cruel?    Oh,  no — it  is 
the  law,  not  he ; 
The  customs  of  the  realm. 

Becket.         The  customs  1  customs ! 
Rosamund.    My  lord,  you  have  not 
excommunicated  him  1 
Oh,  if  you  have,  absolve  him ! 

Becket.  Daughter,  daughter. 

Deal    not    with    things    you    know 
not. 
Rosamund.  I  know  him. 

Then  you  have  done  it,  and  I  call  you 
cruel. 
John  of  Salisbury^    No,   daughter, 
you  mistake  our  good  Arch- 
bishop ; 
For  once  in  France  the  King  had  been 

so  harsh. 
He  thought  to  excommunicate  him  — 

Thomas, 
You  could  not — old  affection  mas- 

ter'd  you. 
You  falter'd  into  tears. 

Rosamund.        God  bless  him  for  it 
Becket.      Nay,    make    me    not     a 
woman,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Nor  make  me  traitor    to    my  holy 

office. 
Did  not  a  man's  voice  ring  along  the 

aisle, 
''The  King  is  sick  and  almost  unto 

death." 
How    could    I    excommunicate    him 
then? 
Rosamund.    And  wilt  thou  excom- 
municate him  now  ? 
Becket.    Daughter,  xny  time  is  short, 
I  shall  not  do  it. 
And  were  it  longer — well  —  I  should 
not  do  it. 
Rosamund.    Thanks  in  this  life,  and 

in  the  life  to  come. 
Becket.    Get  thee  back  to  thy  nun' 
nery  with  all  haste ; 
Let  this  be  thy    last  trespass.    But 

one  question  — 
How  fares  thy  pretty  boy,  the  little 

Geoffrey  ? 
No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness  ? 

Rosamund.  No,  but  saved 

From  all  that  by  our  solitude.    The 
plagues 
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That  smite  the  city  spare  the  soli- 
tudes. 
Becket,    God    save    him  from  all 
sickness  of  the  soul  I 
Thee  too,  thy  solitude    among   thy 

nuns, 
May  that  save  thee!    Doth  he  re- 
member me  1 
Rosamund.    I  warrant  him. 
Becket.    He    is    marvellously  like 

thee. 
Rosamund.    Liker  the  King. 
Becket.  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund,  Ay,  but  wait 

Till  his  nose  rises;  he  will  be  very 
king. 
Becket.    Ev'n  so :  but  think  not  of 

the  King :  farewell ! 
Rosamund.    My  lord,  the    city  is 

full  of  armed  men. 
Becket.    Ev'n  so :  farewell ! 
Rosamund.    I  will  but  pass  to  ves- 
pers, 
And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege- 
lord  the  King, 
His  child  and  mine  own  soul,  and  so 
return. 
Becket.    Pray  for  me  too:  much 
need  of  prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneels  and  goes. 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celi- 
bates, 
Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of 
child. 
John  of  Salisbury.    More  gain  than 
loss;   for  of  your  wives  vou 
shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  linen 

seems 
Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it 

—  one 
So  charged  with  tongue,  that  every 

thread  of  thought 
Is  broken  ere  it  joins  —  a  shrew  to 

boot, 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile — no  hope 

but  death ; 
One  slow,  fat,  white,  a  burthen  of  the 

hearth ; 
And  one  that  being  thwarted  ever 
swoons 


And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of 

power ; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Ibj/ci. 
So  rare  the  household  honeymaking 

bee, 
Man's  help !    but  we,  we  have  the 

Blessed  Virgin 
For  worship,  and  our  Mother  Church 

for  bride ; 
And    all    the    souls  we    saved    and 

father'd  here 
Will  greet  us  as  our  babes  in  Paradise. 
What  noise  was  that?  she  told  us  of 

arm'd  men 
Here  in  the  city.    Will  you  not  with- 
draw? 
Becket.    I  once  was  out  with  Henry 

in  the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came 

upon 
A  wild-fowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reach'd  my  hand  and  touch'd ;  she 

did  not  stir ; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and 

she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a  heap  of  ice-cold 

eggs. 
Look!   how  this  love,  this  mother, 

runs  thro'  all 
The    world    God    made  —  even    the 

beast  —  the  bird ! 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  still  a  lover 

of  the  beast  and  bird  ? 
But  these  arm'd  men  —  will  you  not 

hide  yourself  ? 
Perchance  the  fierce  De  Brocs  from 

Saltwood  Castle, 
To  assail  our  Holy  Mother  lest  she 

brood 
Too  long  o'er  this  hard  egg,  the  world, 

and  send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  till  it 

break 
Into  young  angels.    Pray  you,  hide 

yourself. 
Becket.     There  was    a  little  fair- 

hair'd  Norman  maid 
Lived  in  my  mother's  house :  if  Rosa- 
mund is 
The  world's  rose,  as  her  name  imports 

her  —  she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 
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John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  and  what  of 

her? 
BecTceL     She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisbury.     I  know  not  why 
You  call  these  old  things  back  again, 
my  lord. 
Becket.     The  drowning  man,  they 
say,  remembers  all 
The  chances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he 
dies. 
John  of  Salisbury,     Ay  —  but  these 
arm'd   men  —  will    you  drown 
yourself? 
He   loses  half  the  meed  of  martyr- 
dom 
Who  will  be  martyr  when  he  might 
escape. 
Becket.     What  day  of  the  week? 

Tuesday  ? 
John   of  Salisbury.     Tuesday,   my 

lord. 
Becket.     On  a  Tuesday  was  I  born, 
and  on  a  Tuesday 
Baptized ;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fly 
Forth  from  Northampton  ;  on  a  Tues- 
day pass'd 
From    England    into    bitter    banish- 
ment; 
On  a  Tuesday  at  Pontigny  came   to 

me 
The  ghostly  warning  of  my  martyr- 
dom; 
On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  re- 
turn'd. 

And  on  a  Tuesday 

[Tracy  enters,  then  Fitzurse,  De 
Brito,  and  De  Morville.  Monks 
following. 

—  on  a  Tuesday Tracy ! 

\^A  long  silence,  broken  by  Fitzurse 
saying,  contemptuously, 
God  help  thee ! 

John  of  Salisbury  (aside).     How  the 
good  Archbishop  reddens ! 
He  never  yet  could  brook  the  note  of 
scorn. 
Fitzurse.     My  lord,  we  bring  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King 
Beyond  the  water;  will  you  have  it 

alone, 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  you  1 
Becket.  As  you  will. 


Fitzurse.     Nay,  as  you  will. 
Becket.  Nay,  as  you  will. 

John  of  Salisbury.  Why  then 

Better  perhaps   to  speak  with  them 

apart. 
Let  us  withdraw. 

I  All  go  out  except  the  four  Knights 
and  Becket. 
Fitzurse.    We    are  all  alone  with 
him. 
Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own 
cross-staff  ? 
De  Morville.     No,  look  !  the  door  is 

open :  let  him  be. 
Fitzurse.    The  King  condemns  your 

excommunicating 

Becket.    This   is   no   secret,  but  a 
public  matter. 
In  here  again ! 

[John  of    Salisbury  and  Monks 
return. 
Now,  sirs,  the  King's  commands ! 
Fitzurse.      The   King    beyond    the 
water,  thro*  our  voices. 
Commands  you    to  be   dutiful    and 

leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  side  of 

the  water, 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  his 

youth. 
What!  you  would  make  his  corona- 
tion void 
By  cursing  those  who  crown'd  him. 
Out  upon  you! 
Becket.     Reginald,  all  men  know  I 
loved  the  Prince. 
His  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
Became  his  second  father:  he  had  his 

.   faults. 
For  wliich  I  would  have  laid  my  own 

life  down 
To  help  him  from  them,  since  indeed 

I  loved  him. 
And  love  him  next  after  my  lord  his 

father. 
Kather  than  dim  the  splendor  of  his 

crown 
I  fain  would  treble  and  quadruple  it 
With    revenues,  realms,  and  golden 

provinces 
So  that  were  done  in  equity. 

Fitzurse,  You  have  broken 
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Your  bond  of  peace,  your  treaty  with 
the  King  — 

Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  dis- 
turbances 

In  England,  that  he  calls  you  oversea 

To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  courts. 
Becket.    Prate    not  of    bonds,   for 
never,  oh,  never  again 

Shall  the  waste  voice  of   the  bond- 
breaking  sea 

Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of 
England, 

My  Canterbury.    Loud  disturbances  ! 

Oh,  ay  —  the  bells  rang  out  even  to 
deafening, 

Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants 
and  hymns 

In  all  the  churches,  trumpets  in  the 
halls. 

Sobs,  laughter,  cries :     they  spread 
their  raiment  down 

Before  me  —  would   have   made  my 
pathway  flowers. 

Save  that  it  was  mid-winter  in  the 
street. 

But  full  mid-summer  in  those  honest 
hearts. 
Fitzurse.    The  King  commands  you 
to  absolve  the  bishops 

Whom  you  have  excommunicated. 
Becket.  I  ? 

Not  I,  the  Pope.     Ask  him  for  absolu- 
tion. 
Fitzurse.    But  you  advised  the  Pope. 
Becket.  And  so  I  did. 

They  have  but  to  submit. 

The  Four  Knights.    The  King  com- 
mands you. 

We  are  all  King's  men. 
Becket.    King's  men  at  least  should 
know 

That  their  own  King  closed  with  me 
last  July 

That  I  should  pass  the  censures  of 
the  Church 

On  those  that  crown'd  young  Henry 
in  this  realm, 

And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Can- 
terbury. 
Fitzurse.    What!  dare  you  charge 
the  King  with  treachery  ? 

He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 


The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown 
his  son  ! 
Becket.    I  spake  no  word  of  treach- 
ery, Reginald. 

But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appeal 

To  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  pre- 
lates, barons, 

Monks,   knights,  five    hundred,  that 
were  there  and  heard. 

Nay,  you  yourself  were   there:  you 
heard  yourself. 
Fitzurse.     I  was  not  there. 
Becket.  I  saw  you  there. 

Fitzurse.  I  was  not 

Becket.    You  were.    I  never  forget 

anything. 
Fitzurse.     He    makes   the   King  a 
traitor,  me  a  liar. 

How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 
John  of  Salisburi/  {drawing  Becket 
aside).    O  my  good  lord. 

Speak  with  them  privately  on  this 
hereafter. 

You  see  they  have  been  revelling, 
and  I  fear 

Are  braced   and  brazen'd    up    with 
Christmas  wines 

For  any  murderous  brawl. 

Becket.  And  yet  they  prate 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  those,  that 
name  themselves 

Of  the  King's  part,  have  broken  down 
our  barns. 

Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  our  ten- 
ants. 

Lifted  our  produce,  driven  our  clerics 
out  — 

Why  they,  your  friends,  these  ruffians, 
the  De  Brocs, 

They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  mur- 
der me. 

They  8lew  my  stags  in  mine  own  manor 
here, 

Mutilated,  poor  brute,  my  sumpter- 
mule. 

Plundered   the  vessel  full  of  Gascon 
wine. 

The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  the 
casks, 

Kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon'd  the 
other  half 

In  Pevensey  Castle 
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De  Morville.   Why  not  rather  then. 
If  this  be  so,  complain  to  your  young 

King, 
Not  punish  of  your  own  authority  1 
Becket.  Mine  enemies  barr*d  all  ac- 
cess to  the  boy. 
They  knew  he  loved  me. 
Hugh,  Hugh,  how  proudly  you  exalt 

your  head ! 
Nay,  when  they  seek  to  overturn  our 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal 

man. 
To  set  them  straight  again.    Alone  I 

doit. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are 

the  King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 
Fitzurse.  Threats!  threats! 

ye  hear  him. 
What !  will  he  excommunicate  all  the 
world  1 
[The  Knights  come  round  Becket. 
De  Tracy.  He  shall  not. 
De  Brito.  Well,  as  yet 

—  I  should  be  grateful  — 
He  hath  not  excommunicated  me. 
Becket,  Because  thou  was  born  ex- 
communicate. 
I  never  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of 
grace. 
De  Brito.    Your  Christian's  Chris- 
tian charity. 

Becket.  By  St.  Denis 

De  Brito.  Ay,  by  St.  Denis,  now  will 
he  flame  out, 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  St.  Denis 
did. 
Becket.  Ye  think  to  scare  me  from 
my  loyalty 
To  God  and    to    the   Holy  Father. 

No! 
Tho'  all  the  swords  in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Ready  to    fall  at  Henry's  word  or 

yours  — 
Tho'   all    the    loud-lung'd    trumpets 

upon  earth 
Blared  from   the  heights  of  all  the 

thrones  of  her  kings, 
Blowing  the  world  against  me,  I  would 
stand 


Clothed  with    the   full    authority  of 

Home, 
Maird  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files, 

who  die 
For  God,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great 

day 
When  God  makes  up  his  jewels.  Once 

I  fled  — 
Never  again,  and  you — I  marvel  at 

you  — 
Ye  know  what  is  between  us.      Ye 

have  sworn 
Yourselves  my  men  when  I  was  Chan- 
cellor— 
My  vassals  —  and  yet  threaten  your 

Archbishop 
In  his  own  house. 

Knights,  Nothing  can  be  between  us 
That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  the 
King. 
Fitzurse.  And  in  his  name  we  charge 
you  that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping. 

Becket.  Rest  you  easy, 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.   I  shall  not  fly. 
Here,  here,  here  will  you  find  me. 

De  Morville.  Know  you  not 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  your 
life? 
Becket.  As  I  shall  speak  again. 
Fitzurse,  De  Tracy,  andDe  Brito.  To 

arms! 
[They  rush  out,  De  Morville  lingers. 
Becket.  De  Morville, 

I  had  thought  so  well  of  you ;  and 

even  now 
You  seem  the  least  assassin  of  the 

four. 
Oh,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  com- 
pany! 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul  1 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and 
speak. 
De  Morville.  Becket,  it  is  too  late. 

[Exit. 

Becket.  Is  it  too  late  ? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be  too  soon  in 

hell. 

Knights  {in  the  distance).  Close  the 

great  gate  —  ho,  there  —  upon 

the  town. 
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Beckefs  lietainers.    Shut   the   hall- 
doors.  lA  pause. 
Becket.     You  hear  them,  brother 
John; 
Why  do  you  stand  so  silent,  brother 
John? 
John  of  Salisbury,   For  I  was  mus- 
ing on  an  ancient  saw, 
Suaviter  in  modo,/ortiter  in  r«, 
Is  strength  less  strong  when  hand-in- 
hand  with  grace  ? 
Gratior     in    pulchro    corpore     virtus, 

Thomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for 
such  as  these  ? 
Becket.   Methought  I  answer'd  mod- 
erately enough. 
John    of   Salisbury.    As    one    that 
blows  the  coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
My  lord,  I  marvel  why  you  uever  lean 
On  any  man's  advising  but  your  own. 
Becket.   Is   it  so,  Dan  John  1  well, 

what  should  I  have  done  ? 
John  of  Salisbury.   You  should  have 
taken  counsel  with  your  friends 
Before  these  bandits  brake  into  your 

presence. 
They  seek  —  you  make  —  occasion  for 
your  death. 
Becket.  My  counsel  is  already  taken, 
John. 
I  am  prepared  to  die. 
John  of  Salisbury.    We  are  sinners 
all, 
The  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
Becket.   God's  will  be  done  !   - 
John  of  Salisbury.   Ay,  well.    God's 
will  be  done  I 

Grim  [re-entering), 

Orim.     My   lord,   the  knights   are 
arming  in  the  garden 
Beneath  the  sycamore. 

Becket.  Good  !  let  them  arm. 

Grim.   And  one  of  the  De  Brocs  is 
with  them,  Robert, 
The  apostate    monk  that  was  with 

Randulf  here. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  turnings  of 
the  place. 
Becket.   No  fear ! 


Grim.  No  fear,  my  lord. 

[Crashes  on  the  hall-doors.      The 
Monks  Jlee, 
Becket  (rising ) .  Our  dovecote  flown ! 
I  cannot  tell  why  monks  should  all 
be  cowards. 
John  of  Salisbury,   Take  refuge  in 

your  own  cathedral,  Thomas. 
Becket.  Do  they  not  fight  the  Great 
Fiend  day  by  day  ? 
Valor  and  holy  life  should  go  together. 
Why  should  all  monks  be  cowards  1 

John  of  Salisbury.  Are  they  so  ? 

I  say,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathe- 
dral. 
Becket.  Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
Grim.   May  they  not  say  you  dared 
not  show  yourself 
In  your  old  place  ?  and  vespers  are 

beginning. 
[Bell  rings  for  vespers  till  end  of  scene. 
You  should  attend   the  office,   give 

them  heart. 
They  fear  you  slain :  they  dread  they 
know  not  what. 
Becket.   Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim.   I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 
Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  wrong  us. 
Some  would  stand  by  you  to  the  death. 
Becket.  Your  pardon. 

John  of  Salisbury,    He   said,   "At- 
tend the  office." 
Becket.  Attend  the  office  ? 

Why  then  —  The  Cross !  —  who  bears 

my  Cross  before  me  ? 
Methought  they  would  have  brain'd 
me  with  it,  John. 

[Grim  takes  it. 
Grim.  I !    Would  that  I  could  bear 

thy  cross  indeed ! 
Becket.   The  Mitre  ! 
John  of  Salisbury,       Will  you  wear 
it  ?  —  there ! 

[Becket  puts  on  the  mitre. 
Becket,  The  Pall! 

I  go  to  meet  my  King ! 

[Puts  on  thepalL 
Grim.  To  meet  the  King  ? 

[Crashes  on  the  doors  as  they  go  out. 

John  of  Salisbury.     Why   do   you 

move  with  such  a  stateliness  ? 
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Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  a 
storm, 

Battering   the    doors,   and    breaking 
thro'  the  walls  ? 
Becket.   Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ? 
My  two  good  friends, 

What  matters  murder'd  here  or  mur- 
dered there  ? 

And  yet  my  dream  foretold  my  mar- 
tyrdom 

In  mine  own  church.  It  is  God*s  will. 
Go  on. 

Nay,  drag  me  not.  We  must  not  seem 
to  fly. 

SCENE  III.  — North  Transept  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  On  the 
right  hand  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  Choir,  another 
flight  on  the  left,  leading  to 
the  North  Aisle.  Winter  af- 
ternoon SLOWLY  darkening.  LOW 
THUNDER  NOW  AND  THEN  OF  AN  AP- 
PROACHING STORM.     Monks  heard 

CHANTING     THE     SERVICE.  ROSA- 

MUND KNEELING. 

Rosamund.  0  blessed  saint,  0  glori- 
ous Benedict,  — 

These  arm*d  men  in  the  city,  these 
fierce  faces  — 

Thy  holy  follower  founded  Canter- 
bury— 

Save  that  dear  head  which  now  is 
Canterbury, 

Save  him,  he  saved  my  life,  he  saved 
my  child. 

Save  him,  his  blood  would  darken 
Henry's  name ; 

Save  him  till  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 

He  miss  the  searching  flame  of  purga- 
tory, and  pass  at  oi^ce  perfect 
to  Paradise. 

[iVb/sc  of  steps  and  voices  in  the  cloisters. 

Hark !  Is  it  they  ?  Coming !  He  is 
not  here  — 

Not  yet,  thank  heaven.  0  save  him  ! 
[  Goes  up  steps  leading  to  choir. 

Bbcket  (entering,  forced  along  bi/  John 
OF  Salisbury  and  Grim). 
Becket.  No,  1  tell  you  I 

I  cannot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person. 


Why  do  you  force  me  thus  against 
my  will  ? 
Grim.  My  lord,  we  force  you  from 

your  enemies. 
Becket.  As  you  would  force  a  king 

from  being  crown'd. 
John   of  Salisbury.     We   must  not 
force  the  crown  of  martrydom. 
[^Service  stops.     Monks  come  down, 
from  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the 
choir. 
Monks.   Here   is   the    great    Arch- 
bishop !     He  lives  !  he  lives  I 
Die  with    him,  and  be   glorified  to- 
gether. 
Becket.  Together?    .   .    .   get    you 

back  !  go  on  with  the  office. 
Monks.   Come,  then,  with  us  to  ves- 
pers. 
Becket.  How  can  I  come 

When  you  so  block  the  entry  1  Back, 

I  say ! 
Go    on  with   the  office.      Shall  not 

Heaven  be  served 
Tho'  earth's  last  earthquake  clash'd 

the  minster-bells, 
And  the  great  deeps  were  broken  up 

again. 
And  hiss'd  against  the  sun  ? 

[Noise  in  the  cloisters. 
Monks.  The  murderers,  hark  1 

Let  us  hide !  let  us  hide  ! 

Becket.  What  do  these  people  fear  1 
Monks.    Those   arm'd   men  in   the 

cloister. 
Bucket.  Be  not  such  cravens ! 

I  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Grim  and  others.        Shut  the  doors ! 
We  will  not  have  him   slain  before 
our  face. 
\_They  close  the  doors  of  the  transept. 
Knocking. 
Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst 
the  doors  !  \_Knocking. 

Becket.     Why,  these   are  our  own 
monks  who  follow'd  us  ! 
And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have 

them  slain  1 
Undo  the  doors  :  the  church  is  not  a 

castle : 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.    Are 
you  deaf  1 
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What,  have  I  lost  authority  among 

you? 
Stand  by,  make  way  ! 

\Opens  the  doors.     Enter  Monks 
Jrom  cloister. 
Come  in,  my  friends,  come  in  ! 
Nay,  faster,  faster  1 

Monks.    Oh,  my  lord  Archbishop, 
A  score  of  knights  all  armM  with 

swords  and  axes  — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir ! 

[^Monks  divide,  part  flying  hy  the 
stairs  on  the  rights  part  by  those 
on  the  lejl.    The  rush  of  these  last 
hears  Becket    along   with    them 
some  way  up  the  steps,  where  he 
is  left  standing  alone. 
Becket.  Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  choir, 
And  die  upon  the  Patriarchal  throne 
Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 

John  of  Salisbury.  No,  to  the  crypt ! 
Twenty  steps  down.     Stumble  not  in 

the  darkness, 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt  ?  no  —  no, 

To  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise  beneath 

the  roof ! 

John  of  Salisbury  {pointing  upward 

and  downward).   That  way,  or 

this !    Save  thyself  either  way. 

Becket.   Oh,  no,  not  either  way,  nor 

any  way 

Save  by  that  way  which  leads  thro' 

night  to  light. 
Not  twenty  steps,  but  one. 
And  fear  not  I  should  stumble  in^the 

darkness. 
Nor  tho*  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of 

darkness. 
But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light 

in  darkness ! 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light, 
Seen  by  the  Church  in   Heaven,  the 

Church  on  earth  — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make 
her  free ! 
[^Enter  the  four  Knights.     John  of 
Salisbury  ^/es  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict. 
Fitzurse.   Here,  here,  King's  men  ! 
[  Catches  hold  of  the  last  flying  Monk. 
Where  is  the  traitor  Becket  ? 


Monk.   I  am  not  he !  I  am  not  he, 
my  lord. 
I  am  not  he  indeed  1 
Fitzurse.   Hence  to  the  fiend ! 

[^Pushes  him  away. 

Where  is  this  treble  traitor  to  the  King? 

De  Tracy.  Where  is  the  Archbishop, 

Thomas  Becket  ? 
Becket.  Here. 

No  traitor  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of 

God, 
Primate  of  England. 

[^Descending  into  the  transept. 

I  am  he  ye  seek. 

What  would  ye  have  of  me  ? 

Fitzurse.  Your  life. 

De  Tracy.  Your  life. 

De  Morville.     Save   that   you  will 

absolve  the  bishops. 
Becket.  Never,  — 

Except  they  make  submission  to  the 

Church. 
You  had  my  answer  to  that  cry  before. 
De  Morville.   Why,  then  you  are  a 

dead  man ;  flee  ! 
Becket.  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain,  than  thou  to 

slay. 
Hugh,  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half 

a  heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with 

my  blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's 

full  curse 
Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock  ! 
Fitzurse.     Was  not  the  great  gate 
shut? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespers  — 

half  the  town. 
We  shall  be  overwhelm'd.    Seize  him 

and  carry  him ! 
Come  with  us — nay  —  thou  art  our 
prisoner — come ! 
De  Morville.  Ay,  make  him  prisoner, 
do  not  harm  the  man. 
[Fitzurse  lays  hold  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's pall. 
Becket.   Touch  me  not ! 
De  Brito.   How  the  good  priest  gods 
himself ! 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father. 
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Fitzurse.   I  will  not  only  touch,  but 

drag  thee  Hence. 
Becket.   Thou  art  my  man,  thou  art 
my  vassal.    Away ! 
[^Flings  him  off  till  he  reels,  almost 
to  falling. 
De    Tracy    {lays  hold  of  the  pall). 
Come ;  as  he  said,  thou  art  our 
prisoner. 
Becket.  Down ! 

[^Throws  him  headlong, 
Fitzurse  (advances  with  drawn  sword). 
1  told  thee  that  I  should  remember 
thee! 
Becket.  Profligate  pander ! 
Fitzurse.  Do  you  hear  that  ?  strike, 
strike. 
[^Strikes  off  the  Archbishop's  mitre, 
and  wounds  him  in  the  forehead, 
Becket  {covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand). 
I  do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  the 

Virgin, 
St.  Denis  of  France  and  St.  Alphege 

of  England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canter- 
bury. 
[Grim   wraps  his  arms  about  the 
Archbishop. 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tracy  has  arisen,  and  approaches, 

hesitatingly,  with  his  sword  raised. 

Fitzurse.  Strike  him,  Tracy  ! 

Rosamund  {rushing  down  steps  from 

choir).  No,  No,  No,  No  ! 
Fitzurse.        This  wanton  here.     De 
Morville, 
Hold  her  away. 

De  Morville.  I  hold  her. 
Rosamund  {held  back  by  De  Morville, 
and    stretching   out    her    arms). 
Mercy,  mercy. 
As  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 

Fitzurse.  Strike,  I  say. 

Grim.  O  God,  O  noble  knights,  O 
sacrilege  \ 


Strike   our    Archbishop,  in   his  own 

cathedral  ! 
The  Pope,  the  King,  will  curse  you  — 

the  whole  world 
Abhor  you ;  ye  will  die  the  death  of 

dogs ! 

Nay,  nay,  good  Tracy.     [_Lifls  his  arm. 

Fitzurse.        Answer  not,  but  strike. 

De  Tracy.  There  is  my  answer  then. 

^Sword  falls  on  Grim's  arm,  and 

glances  from  it,  wounding  Becket. 

Grim.  Mine  arm  is  sever'd. 

I  can  no  more  —  fight  out  the  good 

fight  — die 
Conqueror. 

[Staggers    into  the  chapel  of  St, 
Benedict. 
Becket  {falling  on  his  knees).    At  the 
right  hand  of  Power  — 
Power    and    great    glory  —  for    thy 

Church,  O  Lord  — 
Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord  — into  Thy 

hands  ! [Sinks  prone. 

De  Brito.   This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 
world  of  brawls!         [Kills  him. 
The  traitor's  dead,  and  will  arise  no 
more. 
Fitzurse.  Nay,  have  we  still'd  him  ? 
What !  the  great  Archbishop ! 
Does  he  breathe  ?     No  ? 

De  Tracy.  No,  Reginald,  he  is  dead. 

[Storm  bursts.^ 

De  Morville.   Will  the  earth  gape 

and  swallow  us  ? 
De  Brito.  The  deed's  done. — 

Away ! 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  Fitzurse, 
rush  out,  crying  "  King*s  men  !  ** 
De  Morville  foUoM^  slowly. 
Flashes  of  lightning  thro*  the 
Cathedral.  Rosamund  seen 
kneeling  by  the  body  of  Becket. 

1  A  tremendous  thunderstorrn  actually 
broke  over  the  Cathedral  as  the  murdererf 
were  leaving  U. 
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"A  surface  man  of  theories,  true  to  none." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Farmer  Dobson. 

Mr.  Philip  Edgar,  afterwards  Mr.  Harold. 
Farmer  Steer,  Dora  and  Eva's  Father, 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  Schoolmaster. 

HiGGINS 

James 
Dan  Smith 
Jackson 
Allen 

Dora  Steer. 
Eva  Steer. 
Sally  Allen 

MiLLT 


►  Farm  Laborers, 


vFarm  Servants. 


Farm  Servants,  Laborers,  etc. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE.  — Before  Farmhouse. 

FarmiDg  Men  and  Women.  Farming  Men 
carrying  forms,  etc.,  Women  carrying 
baskets  of  knives  and  forks,  etc. 

1st  Farming  Man. 
Be  thou  a-gawin'  to  the  long  barn  ? 

,2d  Farming  Man. 
Ay,  to  be  sewer !    Be  thou  1 

1st  Farming  Man. 
Why,  o'  coorse,  fur  it  be  the  owd 
man's  birthdaay.  He  be  heighty  this 
very  daay,  and  'e  telled  all  on  us  to  be 
i'  the  long  barn  by  one  o'clock,  fur 
he'll  gie  us  a  big  dinner,  and  haafe 
th'  parish  '11  be  theer,  an'  Miss  Dora, 
an'  Miss  Eva,  ah'  all ! 

2d  Farming  Man. 
Miss  Dora  be  coomed  back,  then  ? 


1st  Farming  Man. 

Ay,  haafe  an  hour  ago.  She  be  in 
theer  now.  (^Pointing  to  house.)  Owd 
Steer  wur  afeard  she  wouldn't  be 
back  i'  time  to  keep  his  birthdaay, 
and  he  wur  in  a  tew^  about  it  all  the 
murnin' ;  and  he  sent  me  wi'  the  gig 
to  Littlech ester  to  fetch  'er ;  and  'er 
an'  the  owd  man  they  fell  a  kissin'  o' 
one  another  like  two  sweet'arts  i'  the 
poorch  as  soon  as  he  clapt  eyes  of  'er. 

2d  Farming  Man. 

Foalks  says  he  likes  Miss  Eva  the 
best. 

1st  Farming  Man. 

Naay,  I  knaws  nowt  o*  what  foalks 
says,  an'  I  caares  nowt  neither. 
Foalks  doesn't  hallus  knaw  thessens  ; 
but  sewer  I  be,  they  be  two  o'  the 
purtiest  gels  ye  can  see  of  a  summer 
murnin'. 
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2d  Farming  Man. 

Beant  Miss  Eva  gone  off  a  bit  of 
'er  good  looks  o'  laate  ? 

1st  Farming  Man. 

Noa,  not  a  bit. 

2d  Farming  Man. 

Whj  coom  awaiiy,  then,  to  the  long 
bam. 

\Exeunt. 

Dora    looks  out    of  window.      Enter 

DOBSON. 

Dora  (singing). 

The  town  lay  still  in  the  low  sun-light, 
The  hen  cluckt  late  by  the  white  farm 

gate, 
The_maid  to  her  dairy  came  in  from 

the  cow. 
The  stock-dove  coo'd  at  the  fall  of 

night, 
The  blossom  had  open'd  on  every 

bough ; 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 

May, 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May. 

(Nodding  at  Dobson.)  Tm  coming 
down,  Mr.  Dobson.  I  haven't  seen 
Eva  yet.  Is  she  anywhere  in  the 
garden  ? 

Dobson. 
Noa,  Miss.   I  ha'n't  seed  'er  neither. 

Dora  (enters  singing). 

But  a  red  fire  woke  in  the  heart  of 

the  town, 
And  a  fox  from  the  glen  ran  away 

with  the  hen, 
And  a  cat  to  the  cream,  and  a  rat  to 

the  cheese ; 
And  the  stock-dove  coo'd,  till  a  kite 

dropt  down. 
And  a  salt  wind  burnt  the  blossoming 

trees ; 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May, 

of  May, 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May. 


I  don't  know  why  I  sing  that  song ; 
I  don't  love  it. 

Dobson. 

Blessings  on  your  pretty  voice,  Miss 
Dora.    Wheer  did  they  larn  ye  that  1 

Dora. 

In  Cumberland,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson. 

An'  how  did  ye  leave  the  owd  uncle 
i'  Coomberland  ? 

Dora. 

Getting  better,  Mr.  Dobson.  But 
he'll  never  be  the  same  man  again. 

Dobson. 

An'  how  d'ye  find  the  owd  man 
'ere? 

Dora. 

As  well  as  ever.  I  came  back  to 
keep  his  birthday. 

Dobson. 

Well,  I  be  coonied  to  keep  his 
birthdaay  an'  all.  The  owd  man  be 
heighty  to-daay,  beant  he  ? 

Dora. 

Yes,  Mr.  Dobson.  And  the  day's 
bright  like  a  friend,  but  the  wind  east 
like  an  enemy.  Help  me  to  move 
this  bench  for  him  into  the  sun. 
(They  move  bench.)  No,  not  that 
way  —  here,  under  the  apple  tree. 
Thank  you.  Look  how  full  of  rosy 
blossom  it  is.      [Pointing  to  apple  tree. 

Dobson. 

Theer  be  redder  blossoms  nor  them. 
Miss  Dora.    - 

Dora. 
Where  do  they  blow,  Mr.  Dobson  ? 

Dobson. 
Under  your  eyes.  Miss  Dora. 
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Dora. 
Do  they? 

DOBSON. 

And  your  eyes  be  as  blue  as 

Dora. 

What,  Mr.  Dobsoni    A  batcher's 
frock? 

D0B8OH. 
No&,  Miss  Dora ;  as  blae  as 

Dora. 

Blaebell,  harebell,  speedwell,  blue- 
bottle, succory,  forget-me-not  ? 

DOBSON. 

Noa,  Miss  Dora;  as  blue  as 

Dora. 
The  sky  ?  or  the  sea  on  a  blue  day  ? 

DOBSON. 

Naay  then.    I  mean'd  they  be  as 
blue  as  yiolets. 


Are  they  1 


Dora. 


D0B8ON. 


Theer  ye  goas  ageiin,  Miss,  niver 
believing  owt  I  says  to  ye  —  hall  us 
a-fobbing  ma  off,  tho'  ye  knaws  I 
love  ye.  I  warrants  ye'll  think  moor 
o*  this  young  Squire  Edgar  as  ha' 
coomed  among  us  —  the  Lord  knaws 
how — ye'll  think  more  on  'is  little 
finger  than  hall  my  hand  at  the 
haltar. 

Dora. 

Perhaps,  Master  Dobson.  I  can't 
toll,  for  I  have  never  seen  him.  But 
my  sister  wrote  that  he  was  mighty 
pleasant,  and  had  no  pride  in  him. 

Dobson. 
Hell  be  arter  you  now,  Miss  Dora. 


Dora. 

Will  he?    How  can  I  tell? 
Dobson. 

He's  been  arter  Miss  Era,  haSn't 
he? 

Dora. 
Not  that  I  know. 

Dobson. 

Didn't  I  spy  'em  a-sitting  i'  the 
woodbine  harbor  togither  ? 

Dora. 

What  of  that  ?  Eva  told  me  that 
he  was  taking  her  likeness.  He's  an 
artist. 

Dobson. 

What's  a  hartist  ?  I  do'ant  believe 
he's  iver  a  'eart  under  his  waistcoat. 
And  I  tells  ye  what.  Miss  Dora :  he's 
no  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  the  par- 
son, or  the  justice  o'  peace,  or  owt. 
I  ha'  heard  'im  a-gawin'  on  'ud  make 
your  'air  —  God  bless  it! — stan'  on 
end.  And  wuss  nor  that.  When 
theer  wur  a  meeting  o'  farmers  at 
Littlechester  t'other  daay,  and  they 
was  all  a-crying  out  at  the  bad  times, 
he  cooms  up,  and  he  calls  out  among 
our  oan  men,  *'The  land  belongs  to 
the  people ! " 

Dora. 

And  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

Dobson. 

Well,  I  says,  s'pose  my  pig's  the 
land,  and  you  says  it  belongs  to  the 
parish,  and  theer  be  a  thousand  i' 
the  parish,  taakin'  in  the  women  and 
childer;  and  s'pose  I  kills  my  pig, 
and  gi'es  it  among  'em,  why  there 
wudn't  be  a  dinner  for  nawbody,  and 
I  should  ha'  lost  the  pig. 

Dora. 
And  what  did  he  say  to  that? 
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DOBSON. 

Nowt  —  what  could  he  saay  1  But 
I  taakes  'im  fur  a  bad  lot  and  a  bum 
fool,  and  I  haates  the  very  sight  on 
him. 

DOBA. 

(Looking  at  Dobson.)  Master  Dob- 
Bon,  you  are  a  comely  man  to  look  at. 

DOBSON. 

I  thank  you  for  that,  Miss  Dora, 
onyhow. 

DOBA. 

Ay,  but  you  turn  right  ugly  when 
you're  in  an  ill  temper ;  and  I  prom- 
ise you  that  if  you  forget  yourself  in 
your  behavior  to  this  gentleman,  my 
father's  friend,  I  will  never  change 
word  with  you  again. 

Enter  Fabming  Man  from  bam, 

Fabmino  Man. 

Miss,  the  farming  men  'uU  hey 
their  dinner  i'  the  long  barn,  and  the 
master  'ud  be  straange  an'  pleased  if 
you'd  step  in  fust,  and  see  that  all  be 
right  and  reg'lar  fur  'em  afoor  he 
coom. 

lExit. 
Dora. 

I  go.  Master  Dobson,  did  you  hear 
what  I  said  ? 

Dobson. 

Yeas,  yeas !  I'll  not  meddle  wi*  'im 
if  he  doant  meddle  wi'  mea.  (Exit 
DoBA.)  Coomly,  says  she.  I  niver 
thowt  o'  mysen  i'  that  waay ;  but  if 
she'd  taake  to  ma  i'  that  waay,  or  ony 
waay,  I'd  slaave  out  my  life  fur  'er. 
"Coomly  to  look  at,"  says  she  —  but 
she  said  it  spiteful-like.  To  look  at 
—  yeas,  "coomly";  and  she  mayn't 
be  so  fur  out  theer.  But  if  that  be 
nowt  to  she,  then  it  be  nowt  to  me. 
(Looking  off  stage.)  Schoolmaster! 
Why  if  Steer  han't  haxed  school- 
master to  dinner,  thaw  'e  knaws  I 


was  hallus  agean  heving  schoolmaster 
i'  the  parish!  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  book  bean't  but  haafe  a  hand 
at  a  pitchfork. 

Enter  Wilson. 

Well,  Wilson.  I  seed  that  one  cow 
o'  thine  i'  the  pinfold  agean  as  I  wur 
a-coomin'  'ere. 

Wilson. 

Very  likely,  Mr.  Dobson.  She  unit 
break  fence.  I  can't  keep  her  in 
order. 

Dobson. 

An'  if  tha  can't  keep  thy  one  cow 
1'  border,  how  can  tha  keep  all  thy 
scholards  i'  border?  But  let  that 
goa  by.  What  dost  a  knaw  o'  this 
Mr.  Hedgar  as  be  a-lodgin*  wi'  ye? 
I  coom'd  upon  'im  t'other  daay  lookin' 
at  the  coontry,  then  a-scrattin  upon 
a  bit  o*  paaper,  then  a-lookin'  agean  ; 
and  I  taaked  'im  fur  scorn  sort  of  a 
land-surveyor  —  but  a  beant. 

Wilson. 

He's  a  Somersetshire  man,  and  a 
very  civil-spoken  gentleman. 

Dobson. 

Gentleman!  What  be  he  a-doing 
here  ten  mile  an'  moor  fro'  a  raail  1 
We  laays  out  o'  the  waay  fur  gentle- 
foalk  altogither  —  leSstwaays  they 
niver  cooms  'ere  but  fur  the  trout  i' 
our  beck,  fur  they  be  knaw'd  as  far 
as  Littlechester.  But  'e  doant  fish 
neither. 

Wilson. 

Well,  it's  no  sin  in  a  gentleman  not 
to  fish. 

Dobson. 
Noa,  but  I  haates  'im. 
Wilson. 

Better  step  out  of  his  road,  then^ 
for  he's  walking  to  us,  and  with  a 
book  in  his  hand. 
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An'  I  haates  boooks  an'  all,  fur  they 
puts  foalk  off  the  owd  waays. 

Enter    Edgar,    reading  —  not    seeing 
DoBSOir  and  Wilson. 

Edgar. 

This  author,  with  his  charm  of  simple 

style 
And  close  dialectic,  all  but  proYing 

man 
An  automatic  series  of  sensations, 
Has  often  numb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  unpleasant  jolts  of  this 

rough  road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abysses 

—  made  me 

A  Quietist  taking  all  things  easily. 

DOBSON. 

(Aside.)  There  mun  be  summut 
wrong  theer,  Wilson,  fur  I  doant 
understan'  it. 

Wilson. 

(Aside.)  Nor  I  either,  Mr.  Dob- 
son. 

DOBSON. 

(Scorn full)/.)  An'  thou  doant  un- 
derstand it  neither  —  and  thou  school- 
master an'  all. 

Edgar. 

What  can  a  man,  then,  live  for  but 

sensations. 
Pleasant  ones?    men  of   old  would 

undergo 
Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant 

oneK 
Hereafter,  like  the  Moslem  beauties 

waiting 
To  clasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden 

gates. 
For  me,  whose  cheerless  Houris  after 

death 
Are  Night  and  Silence,  pleasant  ones 

—  the  while  — 

If  possible,  here !  to  crop  the  flower 
and  pass. 


DOBSON. 

Well,  I  never  'eard  the  likes  o'  that 
afoor. 

Wilson. 

(Aside.)  But  I  have,  Mr.  Dobson. 
It's  the  old  Scripture  text,  "Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
I'm  sorry  for  it,  for,  tho'  he  never 
comes  to  church,  I  thought  better  of 
him. 

Edgab. 

"What  are  we,"  says  the  blind  old 

man  in  Lear  ? 
"As  flies  to  the  Gods;   they  kill  us 

for  their  sport." 

Dobson. 

(Aside.)  Then  the  owd  man  i' 
Lear  should  be  shaamed  of  hissen, 
but  noan  o'  the  parishes  goas  by  tliat 
naame  'ereabouts. 

Edgar. 

The  Gods !  but  they,  the  shadows  of 

ourselves, 
Have  past  forever.   It  is  Nature  kills. 
And  not  for  her  sport  either.     She 

knows  nothing. 
Man  only  knows,  the  worse  for  him ! 

for  why 
Cannot  he  take  his  pastime  like  the 

flies? 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed  another's 

pain. 
Well  —  is    not    that   the  course    of 

Nature  too. 
From  the  dim  dawn  of  Being  —  her 

main  law 
Whereby  she  grows yin  beauty — that 

her  flies 
Must  massacre  each  other  ?  this  poor 

Nature ! 

Dobson. 

Natur!  Natur!  Well,  it  be  i'  my 
natur  to  knock  'im  o'  the  'ead  now ; 
but  I  weant. 
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Edgar. 
A  Quietest  taking  all  things  easily  — 

why  — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  again 
To  steel  myself  against  the  leaving 

herl 

(Closes  book,  seeing  Wilson.) 
Good  day ! 

Wilson. 
Good  day,  sir. 

(DoBSON  looks  hard  at  Edgar.) 

Edgar. 
(  To  DoBSON.)   Have  I  the  pleasure, 
friend,  of  knowing  you  1 

DOBSON. 


Dobson. 

Edgar. 
Good  day,  then,  Dobson. 


lExtt, 


Dobson. 

"  Good  daay  then,  Dobson ! "  Civil- 
spoken  indeed !  Why,  Wilson,  tha 
'card  'im  thysen  —  the  feller  couldn't 
find  a  Mister  in  his  mouth  fur  me,  as 
farms  five  hoonderd  haacre. 

Wilson. 
You  never  find  one  for  me,  Mr. 
Dobson. 

Dobson. 
Noa,  fur  thou  be  nobbut  school- 
master ;  but  I  taakes  'im  fur  a  Lunnun 
swindler,  and  a  burn  fool. 

Wilson. 
He  can  hardly  be  both,  and  he  pays 
me  regular  every  Saturday. 

Dobson. 
Teas ;  but  I  haates  'im. 

£nter  Steer,  Farm  Men  and  Women. 

Steer. 
(Goes  and  sits  under  apple   tree.^ 
Hev'  ony  o'  ye  seen  Eva  ? 


DOBSON. 

Noa,  Mr.  Steer. 

Stbbb. 

Well,  I  reckons  they'll  hev*  a  fine 
cider-crop  to-year  if  the  blossom  'owds. 
Good  murnin',  neighbors,  and  <he 
saame  to  you,  my  men.  I  taakes  it 
kindly  of  all  o'  you  that  you  be 
coomed  —  what's  the  newspaaper 
word,  Wilson?  —  celebrate  —  to  cele- 
brate my  birthdaay  i'  tliis  fashion. 
Niver  man  'ed  better  friends,  and  I  will 
saay  niver  master  'ed  better  men :  fur 
thaw  I  may  ha'  fallen  out  wi'  ye  some- 
times, the  fault,  mebbe,  wur  as  much 
mine  as  yours;  and,  thaw  I  says  it 
mysen,  niver  men  'ed  a  better  master 
—  and  I  knaws  what  men  be,  and 
what  masters  be,  fur  I  wur  nobbut  a 
laaborer,  and  now  I  be  a  landlord  — 
burn  a  plowman,  and  now,  as  far  as 
money  goas,  I  be  a  gentleman,  thaw 
I  beant  naw  scholard,  fur  I  'ednt  naw 
time  to  maake  mysen  a  scholard  while 
I  wur  maakin'  mysen  a  gentleman, 
but  I  ha  taaen  good  care  to  turn  out 
boath  my  darters  right  down  fine 
laadies. 

DOBSON. 

An'  soa  they  be. 

1st  Farming  Man. 
Soa  they  be  !  soa  they  be ! 

2d  Farming   Man. 
The  Lord  bless  boath  on  'em ! 

3d  Farming  Man. 
An'  the  saame  to  you,  Master. 

4th  Farming  Man. 
And  long  life  to  boath  on  'em.    An' 
the  saame  to  you,  Master  Steer,  like- 
wise. 

Steer. 
Thank  ye ! 

Enter  Eva, 
Wheer  'asta  been  1 
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Eta. 

(Timidly,)  Manj  happy  returns 
of  the  day,  father. 

Stkbb. 
They  can't  be  many,  my  dear,  but 
I  ^apes  they'll  be  *appy. 

DOBSOX. 

Why,  tha  looks  haale  anew  to  last 
to  a  hoonderd. 

Steer. 

An'  why  shouldn't  I  last  to  a 
hoonderd  ?  Haale !  why  shouldn't  I 
be  haale  ?  fur  thaw  I  be  heighty  this 
very  daay,  I  niver  'es  sa  much  as  one 
pin's  prick  of  paain ;  an'  I  can  taake 
my  glass  along  wi'  the  youngest,  fur 
I  niver  touched  a  drop  of  owt  till  my 
oan  wedding-daay,  an'  then  I  wur' 
turned  huppads  o'  sixty.  Why 
shouldn't  I  be  haale  1  I  ha'  plowed 
the  ten-aacre  —  it  be  mine  now  — 
afoor  ony  o'  ye  wur  burn — ye  all 
knaws  the  ten-aacre  —  I  raun  ha' 
plowed  it  moor  nor  a  hoonderd  times ; 
hallus  hup  at  sunrise,  and  I'd  driye 
the  plow  straait  as  a  line  right  i'  the 
faace  o'  the  sun,  then  back  agean, 
a-foUering  my  oan  shadder  —  then 
hup  agean  i'  the  faace  o'  the  sun.  Eh ! 
how  the  sun  'ud  shine,  and  the  larks 
'ud  sing  i'  them  daays,  and  the  smell 
o'  the  mou'd  an'  all.  Eh !  if  I  could 
ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plowin'  nobbut 
the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  'ud  ha'  maade 
ma  live  as  long  as  Jerusalem.     - 

Eva. 

Methusaleh,  father. 

Stebb. 

Ay,  lass,  but  when  thou  be  as  owd 
as  me  thou'll  put  one  word  fur  another 
as  I  does. 

DOBSON. 

But,  Steer,  thaw  thou  be  haale 
anew  I  seed  tha  a-limpin'  up  just 
now  wi'  the  roomatics  i'  the  knee, 


Steer. 

Koomatics!  Noa;  I  laame't  my 
knee  last  night  running  arter  a  thief. 
Beant  there  house-breftkers  down  i' 
Littlechester,  Dobson  —  doant  ye  hear 
of  ony  1 

Dobson. 

Ay,  that  there  be.  Immanuel  Gold- 
smiths was  broke  into  o'  Monday 
night,  and  .ower  a  hoonderd  pounds 
worth  o'  rings  stolen. 

Steer. 

So  I  thowt,  and  I  heard  the  winder 
—  that's  the  winder  at  the  end  o'  the 
passage,  that  goas  by  thy  chaumber. 
(Turning  to  Eva.)  Why,  lass,  what 
maakes  tha  sa  red  ?  Did  'e  git  into 
thy  chaumber  ? 


Eva. 


Father  1 


Steer. 

Well,  I  runned  arter  thief  i'  the 
dark,  and  fell  agean  coalscuttle  and 
my  kneea  gev  waay,  or  I'd  ha'  cotched 
'im,  but  afoor  I  coomed  up  he  got 
thruff  the  winder  agean. 

Eva. 
Got  thro'  the  window  again  ? 

Steer. 

Ay,  but  he  left  the  mark  of  'is  foot 
i'  the  flower-bed ;  now  theer  be  noan 
o'  my  men,  thinks  I  to  mysen,  'ud  ha' 
done  it  'cep*  it  were  Dan  Smith,  fur  I 
cotched  'im  once  a-stealin'  coals,  an'  I 
sent  fur  'im,  an'  I  measured  his  foot 
wi'  the  mark  i'  the  bed,  but  it  wouldn't 
fit  —  seeams  to  me  the  mark  wur 
maade  by  a  Lunnun  boot.  (Looks  at 
Eva.)  Why,  now,  what  maakes  tha 
sa  white  ? 

Eva. 

Fright,  father  1 
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Steer. 

Maake  thysen  easy.  I'll  hev  the 
winder  naailed  up,  and  put  Towser 
under  it. 

Eva. 

(Clasping  her  hands.)  No,  no, 
father!  Towser'U  tear  him  all  to 
pieces. 

Steer. 

Let  him  keep  awaay,-  then;  but 
coom,  cooml  let's  be  gawin.  They 
ha'  broached  a  barrel  of  aale  i'  the 
long  barn,  and  the  fiddler  be  theer, 
and  the  lads  and  lasses  'ull  hey  a 
dance. 

Eva. 

(Aside.)  Dance !  small  heart  have 
I  to  dance.  I  should  seem  to  be 
dancing  upon  a  grave. 

Steer. 

Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar?  about  the 
premises  ? 

DOBSON. 

Hallus  about  the  premises ! 
Steer. 

So  much  the  better,  so  much  the 
better.  I  likes  'im,  and  Eva  likes 
'im.  Eva  can  do  owt  wi'  'im ;  look 
for  'im,  Eva,  and  bring  Mm  to  the 
bam.  He  'ant  naw  pride  in  'im,  and 
we'll  git  'im  to  speechify  for  us  arter 
dinner. 

Eva. 

Yes,  father !  lExit, 

Steer. 

Coom  along  then,  all  the  rest  o' 
ye !  Church-warden  be  a  coomin, 
thaw  me  and  'im  we  niver  'grees  about 
the  tithe;  and  Parson  mebbe,  thaw 
he  niver  mended  that  gap  i'  the  glebe 
fence  as  I  telled  'im ;  and  Blacksmith, 
thaw  he  niver  shoes  a  herse  to  my 
likings ;  and  Baaker,  thaw  I  sticks  to 
hoammaade — but  all  on  'em  welcome. 


all  on  'em  welcome;  and  I've  bed 
the  long  bam  cleared  out  of  all  the 
machines,  and  the  sacks,  and  the 
taaters,  and  the  mangles,  and  theer'U 
be  room  anew  for  all  o'  ye.  FoUer 
me. 

All. 

Yeas,  yeas  !  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Steer! 

lAU  exeunt  except  Dobson  into  bam. 

Enter  Edgar. 

Dobson  (who  is  going,  turns). 

Squire  !  —  if  so  be  you  be  a  squire. 

Edgar. 
Dobbins,  I  think. 

Dobson. 

Dobbins,  you  thinks ;  and  I  thinks 
ye  wears  a  Lunnun  boot. 

Edoab. 
Well? 

Dobson. 

And  I  thinks  I'd  like  to  taake  the 
measure  o'  your  foot. 

Edgar. 

Ay,  if  you'd  like  to  measure  your 
own  length  upon  the  grass. 

DOBSON. 

Coom,  coom,  that's  a  good  un. 
Why,  I  could  throw  four  o'  ye ;  but 
I  promised  one  of  the  Misses  I  wouldn't 
meddle  wi'  ye,  and  I  weant. 

lExit  into  barn, 

Edgar. 

Jealous  of  me  with  Eva !    Is  it  so^? 
Well,  tho'  I  grudge  the  pretty  jewel, 

that  I 
Have  worn,  to  such  a  clod,  yet  that 

might  be 
The  best  way  out  of  it,  if  the  child 

could  keep 
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Her  counsel.    I  am  sore  I  wish  her 

happy. 
But  I  must  free  myself  from  this 

entanglement. 
I  hare  all  my  life  before  me  — so  has 

she  — 
Give  her  a  month  or  two,  and  her 

affections 
Will  flower  toward  the  light  in  some 

new  face. 
Still  I  am  half  afraid  to  meet  her 

now. 
She  will  urge  marriage  on  me.    I  hate 

tears. 
Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.     I 

hate 
Traditions,   ever    since    my   narrow 

father, 
After  my  frolic    with    his   tenant's 

girl, 
Made  younger  elder  son,  violated  the 

whole 
Tradition  of  our  land,  and  left  his 

heir, 
Born,  happily,  with  some  sense  of  art, 

to  live 
By  brush  and  pencil.    By  and  by, 

when  Thought 
Comes  down  among  the  crowd,  and 

man  perceives  that 
The  lost  gleam  of  an  after-life  but 

leaves  him 
A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  why  then 

the  crowd 
May   wreak    my    wronjjs    upon   my 

wrongers.     Marriage ! 
That  fine,  fat,  hook-nosed  uncle  of 

mine,  old  Harold, 
Who  leaves  me  all  his  land  at  Little- 

chester, 
He,  too,  would  oust  me  from  his  will, 

if  I 
Made  such  a  marriage.   And  marriage 

in  itself — 
The  storm  is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep 

away 
Thrones,  churches,  ranks,  traditions, 

customs,  marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest !    Then  the  man, 

the  woman, 
Following  their  best  affinities,  will 

each 


Bid  their  old   bond    farewell    with 

smiles,  not  tears ; 
Good  wishes,  not  reproaches ;  with  no 

fear 
Of  the  world's  gossiping  clamor,  and 

no  need 
Of  veiling  their  desires. 

Conventionalism, 
Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  does 

by  night, 
Would  call  this  vice;  but  one  time's 

vice  may  be 
The  virtue  of  another ;  and  Vice  and 

Virtue 
Are  but  two  masks  of  self ;  and  what 

hereafter 
Shall  mark  out  Vice  from  Virtue  in 

the  gulf 
Of  never-dawning  darkness  ? 

Enter  Eva. 

My  sweet  Eva, 
Where  have  you  lain  in  ambush  all 

the  morning  ? 
They  say  your  sister,  Dora,  has  re- 

turn'd. 
And  that  should  make  you  happy,  if 

you  love  her ! 
But  you  look  troubled. 

Eva. 

Oh,  I  love  her  so, 
I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  myself. 
We  never  kept  a  secret  from  each 

other ; 
She  would  have  seen  at  once  into  my 

trouble, 
And    ask'd    me    what   I   could   not 

answer.     Oh,  Philip, 
Father  heard  you  last  night.     Our 

savage  mastiff, 
That  all  but  kill'd  the  beggar,  will  be 

placed 
Beneath  the  window,  Fhilip. 

Edgar. 

Savage,  is  he  ? 
What  matters  ?    Come,  give  me  your 

hand  and  kiss  me 
This  beautiful  May -morning. 
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Eva. 

The  most  beautiful 
May  we  haye  had  for  many  years ! 

Edgar. 

And  here 
Is  the  most  beautiful  morning  of  this 


Nay,  you  must  smile  upon  nie !  There 
—  you  make 

The  May  and  morning  still  more  beau- 
tiful, 

You,  the  most  beautiful  blossom  of 
the  May. 

Eva. 

Dear  Philip,  all  the  world  is  beautiful 
If  we  were  happy,  and  could  chime  in 
with  it. 

Edgar. 

True;  for  the  senses,  love,  are  for  the 

world ; 
That  for  the  senses. 

Eva. 
Yes. 

Edgar. 

And  when  the  man. 
The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  morals  of 

the  tribe. 
He,  following  his  own  instincts  as  his 

God, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden  age ; 
No  pleasure  then  taboo'd:  for  when 

the  tide 
Of  full  democracy  has  overwhelmed 
This  Old  world,  from  that  flood  will 

rise  the  New, 
Like  the  Love-goddess  with  no  bridal 

veil, 
Ring,  trinket  of  the  Church,  but  naked 

Nature 
In  all  her  loveliness. 

Eva. 
What  are  you  saying  ? 


Edgar. 

That,  if  we  did  not  strain  to  make 

ourselves 
Better  and  higher  than  Nature,  we 

might  be 
As  happy  as  the  bees  there  at  their 

honey 
In  these  sweet  blossoms. 

Eva. 
Yes ;  how  sweet  they  smell ! 

Edgar. 

There !  let  me  break  some  off  for  you. 
[^Breaking  branch  off, 

Eva. 

My  thanks. 

But,  look,  how  wasteful  of  the  blos- 
som you  are ! 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  —  you 
have  robb'd  poor  father 

Of  ten  good  apples.     Oh,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you 

He  wishes  you  to  dine  along  with  us, 

And  speak  for  him  after  —  you  that 
are  so  clever ! 

Edgar. 
I  grieve  I  cannot ;  but,  indeed 

Eva. 


What  is  it  1 


Edgar. 


Well,  business.    I  must  leave  you, 
love,  to-day. 

Eva. 

Leave  me,  to-day!    And  when  will 
you  return  ? 

Edgar. 
I  cannot  tell  precisely ;  but 

Eva. 

But  what  ? 
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Edgar. 

I  trust,  mj  dear,  we  shall  be  always 
friends. 

Eta. 

After  all  that  has  gone  between  us  — 

friends ! 
What,  only  friends  1     {Dropi  branch, 

Edgar. 

All  that  has  gone  between  us 
Should  surely  make  us  friends. 

Eva. 
But  keep  us  lovers. 

Edgar. 
Child,  do  you  love  me  now  1 

Eva. 
Yes,  now  and  ever. 

Edgar. 

Then  you  should  wish  us  both  to  love 

forever. 
But,  if  you  will  bind  love  to  one  for- 
ever, 
Altho'  at  first  he  take  his  bonds  for 

flowers, 
As  years  go  on,  he  feels  them  press 

upon  him, 
Begins  to  flutter  in  them,  and  at  last 
Breaks  thro'  them,  and  so  flies  away 

forever ; 
While,  had  you  left  him  free  use  of 

his  wings. 
Who  knows  that  he  had  ever  dream'd 

of  flying  ? 

Eva. 

But  all  that  sounds  so  wicked  and  so 

strange ; 
"  Till  death  us  part "  —  those  are  the 

cnly  words. 
The  tru3  cues  —  nay,  and  those  not 

true  enough, 
For  they  that  love  do  not  believe  that 

death 


Will  part  them.    Why  do  you  jest 

with  me,  and  try 
To  fright   me?    Tho'   you    are    a 

gentleman, 
I  but  a  farmer's  daughter 

Edgar. 

Tut!  you  talk 
Old    feudalism.      When    the    great 

Democracy 
Makes  a  new  world 

Eva. 

And  if  you  be  not  jesting. 
Neither  the  old  world,  nor  the  new, 

nor  father, 
Sister,  nor  you,  shall  ever  see   me 

more. 

Edgar  (moved). 

Then  —  (aside)  Shall  I  say  it  ?  — 
(cuoud)  fly  with  me  to-day. 

Eva. 

No!    Philip,  Philip,  if  you  do  not 

marry  me, 
I  shall  go  mad  for  utter  shame  and 

die. 

Edgar. 

Then,  if  we  needs  must  be  conven- 
tional. 

When  shall  your  parish-parson  bawl 
our  banns 

Before  your  gaping  clowns  1 

Eva. 

Not  in  our  church  — 
I  think  I  scarce  could  hold  my  head 

up  there. 
Is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Edgar. 

Yes,  if  you  cared 
To  fee  an  over-opulent  superstition, 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  they 

call  a  license 
To  marry.    Do  you  wish  it  1 


Eva. 


Do  I  wish  it  ? 
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.  Edgar. 
In  London. 

Eva. 

You  will  write  to  me  ? 

Edgar. 

Eva. 


I  will. 


And  I  will  fly  to  you  thro*  the  night, 

tlie  storm  — 
Yes,  tho*  the  fire  should  run  along  the 

ground, 
As  once  it  did  in  Egypt.     Oh,  you 

see, 
I  was  just  out  of  school,  I  had  no 

mother  — 
My   sister  far   away  —  and    you,   a 

gentleman, 
Told  me  to  trust  you :  yes,  in  every- 
thing — 
Thai  was  the  only  true  love;  and  I 

trusted  — 
Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  would  have  died  for 

you. 
How  could  you  —  Oh,  how  could  you  ? 

—  nay,  how  could  I  ? 
But  now  you  will  set  all  right  again, 

and  I 
Shall  not  be  made  the  laughter  of  the 

village. 
And  poor  old  father  not  die  miserable. 

Dora  {singing  in  the  distance). 

"  O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  May, 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May." 

Edgar. 

Speak  not  so   loudly;  that  must  be 

your  sister. 
You  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  has 

past 
Between  us. 

Eva. 
Never! 

Edgar. 
Do  not  till  I  bid  you. 

Eva. 

No,  Philip,  no.  [Turns  away. 


Edgar  (moved). 

How  gracefully  there  she  stands 
Weeping  —  the  little  Niobe !     What ! 

we  prize 
The   statue  or   the    picture    all    the 

more 
When  we  have  made  them  ours !     Is 

she  less  loveable. 
Less  lovely,  being  wholly  mine  ?     To 

stay  — 
Eollow   my   art  among  these    quiet 
fields, 

Live  wiih  these  honest  folk 

And  play  the  fool ! 
No  !  she  that  gave  herself  to  me  so 

easily 
M  ill  yield  herself  as  easily  to  another. 

Eva. 
Did  you  speak,  Philip  ? 

Edgar. 
Nothing  more,  farewell. 
\_They  embrace. 

Dora  (coming  nearer), 
"  O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 

May, 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May." 

Edgar  (still  embracing  her). 
Keep   up  your  heart   till    we    meet 
again. 

Eva. 
If  that  should  break  before  we  meet 
again  ? 

Edgar. 
Break !  nay,  but  call  for  Philip  when 

you  will. 
And  he  returns. 

Eva. 
Heaven  hears  you,  Philip  Edgar ! 

Edgar  (moved). 
And  he  would  hear  you  even  from  the 

grave. 
Heaven  curse  him  if  he  come  not  at 
your  call 

lExit. 
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Enter  Dora. 


Well,  Eva! 


Dora. 


Eva. 


Oh,  Dora,  Dora,  how  long  you  have 
been  away  from  home  I  Oti,  how  often 
I  have  wished  for  you !  It  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  parted  forever. 

Dora. 

Forever,  you  foolish  child !  What's 
come  over  you  ?  We  parted  like  the 
brook  yonder  about  the  alder  island, 
to  come  together  again  in  a  moment 
and  to  go  on  together  again,  till  one 
of  us  be  married.  But  where  is  this 
Mr.  Edgar  whom  you  praised  so  in 
your  first  letters  ?  You  haven't  even 
mentioned  him  in  your  last  ? 

Eva. 
He  has  gone  to  London. 

Dora. 
Ay,  child;  and  you  look  thin  and 
pale.  Is  it  for  his  absence  ?  Have 
you  fancied  yourself  in  love  with  him  ? 
That's  all  nonsense,  you  know,  such  a 
baby  as  you  are.  But  you  shall  tell 
me  all  about  it. 

Eva. 
Not  now  —  presently.     Yes,  I  have 
been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happy  —  I 
think,  quite  happy  now. 

Dora  (taking  Eva's  hand). 
Come,  then,  and  make  them  happy 
in  the  long  barn,  for  father  is  in  his 
glory,  and  there  is  a  piece  of  beef  like 
a  house-side,  and  a  plum-pudding  as 
big  as  the  round  haystack.  But  see 
they  are  coming  out  for  the  dance 
already.  Well,  my  child,  let  us  join 
them. 

Enter  all  from  barn  laughing.  Eva  sits 
reluctantly  under  apple  tree.  Steer 
enters  smoking^  sits  by  Eva, 

Dance, 


ACT  II. 

Five  years  have  elapsed   between  Acts  I. 
and  II. 

SCENE.  —  A  Meadow.  On  one  Side 
A  Pathway  going  over  a  Rustic 
Bridge.  At  Back  the  Farmhouse 
among  Trees.  In  the  Distance 
A  Church  Spire. 

DoBSON  and  Dora. 

DOBSON. 

So  the  owd  uncle  i'  Coomberland  be 
dead,  Miss  Dora,  beant  he  ? 

Dora. 

Yes,  Mr.  Dobson,  I've  been  attend- 
ing on  his  death-bed  and  liis  burial. 

Dobson. 

It  be  five  year  sin'  ye  went  afoor  to 
him,  and  it  seems  co  me  nobbut  t'other 
day.    Hesn't  he  left  ye  nowt  ? 

Dora. 
No,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson. 

But  he  were  mighty  fond  o'  ye, 
warn't  he  ? 

Dora. 

Fonder  of  poor  Eva  —  like  every- 
body else. 

Dobson  (handing  Dora  basket  of  roses). 

Not  like  me.  Miss  Dora ;  and  I  ha' 
browt  these  roses  to  ye  —  I  forgits 
what  they  calls  'em,  but  I  hallus  gi'ed 
soom  on  'em  to  Miss  Eva  at  this  time 
o'  year.  Will  ya  taake  'em?  fur  Miss 
Eva,  she  set  the  bush  by  my  dairy 
winder  afoor  she  went  to  school  at 
Littlechester  —  so  I  alius  browt  soom 
on  'em  to  her;  and  now  she  be  gone, 
will  ye  taake  'em.  Miss  Dora  ? 

Dora. 

I  thank  you.  They  tell  me  that 
yesterday  you  mentioned  her  name 
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too  suddenly  before  my  father.     See 
that  you  do  not  do  so  again ! 

DOBSON. 

NoS;  I  knaws  a  deal  better  now.  I 
seed  how  the  owd  man  wur  vext. 

Dora. 

I  take  them,  tlien,  for  Eva's  sake. 
[  Takes  basket^  places  some  in  her  dress. 

DOBSON. 

Eva's  sa&ke.  Yeas.  Poor  gel,  poor 
gel!  I  can't  abefir  to  thi^k  on  'er 
now,  fur  I'd  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er 
niysen;  an'  ony  o'  Steer's  men,  an' 
ony  o'  my  men  'ud  ha'  done  owt  fur 
'er,  an'  all  the  parish  'ud  ha'  done 
owt  fur  'er,  fur  we  was  all  on  us  proud 
on  'er,  an'  them  theer  be  soom  of  her 
oSn  roses,  an'  she  wur  as  sweet  as  ony 
on  'em  —  the  Lord  bless  'er  —  'er  ofin 
sen ;  an'  weftnt  ye  ta^ke  'em  now. 
Miss  Dora,  fur  'er  saS,ke  an'  fur  my 
sa^ke  an'  all  ? 

Dora. 

Do  you  want  them  back  again  ? 

DOBSON. 

Noa,  noa  !  Keep  'em.  But  I  hcd 
a  word  to  saay  to  ye. 

Dora. 

Why,  Farmer,  you  should  be  in  the 
hayfield  looking  after  your  men ;  you 
couldn't  have  more  splendid  weather. 

DOBSON. 

I  be  a  going  theer ;  but  I  thowt  I'd 
bring  tha  them  roses  fust.  The 
weather's  well  anew,  but  the  glass  be 
a  bit  shaaky.  S'iver  we've  led  moast 
on  it. 

Dora. 

Ay !  but  you  must  not  be  too  sud- 
den with  it  either,  as  you  were  last 
year,  when  you  put  it  in  green,  and 
your  stack  caught  fire. 


DOBSON. 

I  were  insured,  Miss,  an*  I  lost  nowt 
by  it.  But  I  weant  be  too  sudden  wi' 
it;  and  I  feel  sewer.  Miss  Dora,  that 
I  ha'  been  noan  too  sudden  wi'  you, 
fur  I  ha'  sarved  for  ye  well  nigh  as 
long  as  the  man  sarved  for  'is  sweet- 
'art  i'  Scriptur'.  Wefint  ye  gi'e  me  a 
kind  answer  at  last  ? 

Dora. 
I  have  no  thought  of  marriage,  my 
friend.  We  have  been  in  such  grief 
these  five  years,  not  only  on  my  sis- 
ter's account,  but  the  ill  success  of  the 
farm,  and  the  debts,  and  my  father's 
breaking  down,  and  his  blindness. 
How  could  I  think  of  leaving  him  ? 

DOBSON. 

Eh,  but  I  be  well  to  do ;  and  if  ye 
would  nobbut  hev  me,  I  would  ta&ke 
the  owd  blind  man  to  my  oan  fireside. 
You  should  hev  him  alius  wi'  ye. 

Dora. 
You  are  generous,  but  it  cannot  be. 
I  cannot  love  you ;  nay,  I  think  1 
never  can  be  brought  to  love  any  man. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  hate  men,  ever 
since  my  sister  left  us.  Oh,  see  here. 
(Pulls  out  a  letter. )  I  wear  it  next  my 
heart.  Poor  sister,  I  had  it  five  years 
ago.  "Dearest  Dora,  —  I  have  lost 
myself,  and  am  lost  forever  to  you 
and  my  poor  father.  I  thought  Mr. 
Edgar  the  best  of  men,  and  he  has 
proved  himself  the  worst.  Seek  not 
for  me,  or  you  may  find  me  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  —  Eva." 

DOBSON. 

Be  that  my  fault  ? 

Dora. 
No ;  but  how  should  I,  with  this 
grief  still  at  my  heart,  take  to  the 
milking  of  your  cows,  the  fatting  of 
your  calves,  the  making  of  your  but- 
ter, and  the  managing  of  your  poul- 
try ? 
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DOBSON. 

Naay,  but  I  liev  an  owd  woman  as 
'uii  see  to  all  that ;  and  you  should  sit 
i'  your  uan  parlor  quite  like  a  laady, 
ye  should  1 

Dora. 
It  cannot  be. 

DOBSON. 

And  plafty  the  planner,  if  ye  liked, 
all  daay  long,  like  a  laady,  ye  should 
an'  all. 

Dora. 

It  cannot  be. 

DOBSON. 

And  I  would  loove  tha  moor  nor 
ony  gentleman  'ud  loove  tha. 

Dora. 
N0|  no ;  it  cannot  be. 

DOBSON. 

And  p'raps  ye  hears  'at  I  soomtimes 
ta&kes  a  drop  too  much ;  but  that  be 
all  along  o'  you,  Miss,  because  ye 
we&nt  her  me ;  but,  if  ye  would,  I 
could  put  all  that  o'  one  side  eftsy 
anew. 

Dora. 

Cannot  you  understand  plain  words, 
Mr.  Dobson  ?    I  tell  you,  it  cannot  be. 

DoBSON. 

Eh,  lass!  Thy  feyther  eddicated 
his  darters  to  marry  gentlefoS,lk,  and 
see  what's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora. 

That  is  enough,  Farmer  Dobson. 
You  have  shown  me  that,  though  for- 
tune had  bom  you  into  the  estate  of  a 
gentleman,  you  would  still  have  been 
Fanner  Dobson.  You  had  better  at- 
tend to  your  hayfield.  Good  after- 
noon. \ExiU 


DobSOM. 

"Farmer  Dobson"!  Well,  I  be 
Farmer  Dobson ;  but  I  thinks  Farmer 
Dobson 's  dog  'ud  ha'  knaw'd  better 
nor  to  cast  her  sister's  misfortin  inter 
'er  teeth  arter  she'd  been  a-re&din'  me 
the  letter  wi'  'er  voice  a-sha&kin',  and 
the  drop  in  'er  eye.  Theer  she  goas ! 
Shall  1  foller  'er  and  ax  'er  to  niaake 
it  up?  Nofi,  not  yet.  Let  'er  cool 
upon  it ;  I  likes  'er  all  the  better  fur 
taftkin'  me  down,  like  a  laftdy,  as  she 
be.  Farmer  Dobson!  I  be  Farmer 
Dobson,  sewer  anew;  but  if  iver  I 
cooms  upo*  Gentleman  Hedgaragean, 
and  do&nt  lafly  my  cartwhip  athurt  'is 
shou'ders,  why  then  I  beflnt  Farmer 
Dobson,  but  summun  else  —  blafime't 
if  I  beftnt! 

Enter  Haymakers  with  a  load  of  hay. 
The  last  on  it,  eh  ? 

1st  Hathakbr. 
Yeas. 

Dobson. 
Hoftm  wi'  it,  then.        {Exit  surlily. 

1st  Haymaker. 
Well,  it  be  the  last  loftd  hoftm. 

2d  Haymaker. 

Yeas,  an'  owd  Dobson  should  be 
glad  on  it.  What  maftkes  'im  alius 
sa  glum  ? 

Sally  Allen. 

Glum!  he  be  wus  nor  glum.  He 
coom'd  up  to  me  yisterdafiy  i'  the 
ha  fly  field,  when  mefl  and  my  sweet'art 
was  a  workin'  along  o*  one  side  wi'  one 
another,  and  he  sent  'im  awafly  to 
t'other  end  o*  the  field  ;  and  when  I 
axed  'im  why,  he  telled  me  'at  sweet- 
'arts  niver  worked  well  togither;  and 
I  telled  Vm  'at  sweet'arts  alius  worked 
best  togither  ;  and  then  he  called  me 
a  rude  nafime,  and  I  can't  abide  'im. 
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James. 

Why,  lass,  doant  tlia  knaw  he  be 
sweet  upo'  Dora  8teer,  and  slie  weaiit 
sa  much  as  look  at  'iiii  '\  And  wheu- 
iver  'e  sees  two  sweet'arts  togither 
like  thou  and  me,  Sally,  he  be  fit  to 
bust  hissen  wi'  spites  and  jalousies. 

Sally. 

Let  'im  bust  hissen,  then,  for  owt 
/  cares. 

1st  Hayhakbb. 

Well  but,  as  I  said  afoor,  it  be  the 
last  loftd  hoS,m;  do  thou  and  thy 
sweet'art  sing  us  hoftm  to  supper  — 
"The  Last  Loftd  Hoftm." 

All. 
Ay !  "  The  Last  Loftd  Hoftm." 

Song, 

What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye 

safty, 
Wi'  the  wild   white  rose,   and   the 

woodbine  sa  gafty, 
An'  the  midders  all  mow'd,  and  the 

sky  sa  blue  — 
What  did  ye  safty,  and  what  did  ye 

do, 
When  ye  thowt  there  were  nawbody 

watchin'  o*  you, 
And  you  and  your  Sally  was  forkin' 

the  ha&y, 
At  the  end  of  the  dafty. 
For  the  last  loftd  hoftm  ? 

What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we 

safty, 
Wi'  the  briar  sa  green,  and  the  wilier 

sa  grafty. 
An*  the  midders  all  mow'd,  and  the 

sky  sa  Miie  — 
Do  ye  think  1  bo  gawin'  to  tell  it  to 

you. 
What  we  mowt  safty,  and  what  we 

mowt  do, 
When  me  and  my  Sally  was  forkin' 

the  hafty. 
At  the  end  of  the  dafty, 
For  the  last  loftd  hoftm  ? 


But  what  did  ye  safty,  and  what  did 

ye  do, 
Wi'  the  butterflies  out,  and  the  swal- 

lers  at  pla&y. 
An*  the  midders  all  mow'd,  and  the 

sky  sa  blue  'h 
Why,  coom  then,  owd  feller,  1*11  tell 

it  to  you ; 
For  me  and  my  Sally  we  swear'd  to 

be  true, 
To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen 

what  mafty, 
Till  the  end  of  the  dafty 
And  the  last  loftd  hoftm. 


Well  sung ! 


All. 


Jambs. 

Fanny  be  the  naftme  i'  the  song, 
but  1  Bwopt  it  fur  she, 

{Pointing  to  Sallt. 

Sally. 
Let  ma  aloan  afoor  foalk,  wilt  tha  ? 

IsT  Haymaker. 

Ye  shall  sing  that  ageftn  to-night, 
fur  owd  Dobson  *11  gi'e  us  a  bit  o' 
supper. 

Sallt. 

I  weftnt  goft  to  owd  Dobson  ;  he 
wur  rude  to  me  i'  tha  haftyfield,  and 
he'll  be  rude  to  me  ageftn  to-night. 
Owd  Steer's  gotten  all  his  grass  down 
and  wants  a  hand,  and  I'll  goft  to 
him. 

1st  Haymaker. 

Owd  Steer  gi*es  nubbut  cowd  tea 
to  Us  men,  and  owd  Dobson  gi*es 
beer. 

Sally. 
But  I'd  like  owd  Steer's  cowd  tea 
better  nor  Dobson's  beer.    Good-bye. 
[  Going. 
James. 

Gi'e  us  a  buss  fust,  lass. 

Sally. 
I  tell'd  tha  to  let  ma  aloftn  1 
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JVhy,  wasn't  thou  and  riae  a-busain* 
o'  one  another  t'other  side  o'  the  liafty- 
cock,  when  owd  Dobsoii  cooni'd  upo' 
us  ?  I  can't  let  thaa  aloftn  if  I  would, 
Sally.  [^Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Sally. 

Git  along  wi*  ye,  do !  [Exit. 

[All  laugh;  exeunt  singing. 

*'  To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen 
what  mafty, 
Till  tlie  end  o'  the  dafty 
An'  the  last  loftd  hoftm." 

Enter  Harold. 

Habold. 

Not  Harold!    "Philip  Edgar,  Philip 

Edgar!" 
Her  phantom  call'd  me  by  the  name 

she  loved. 
I  told  her  I  should  hear  her  from  the 

grave. 
Ay!  yonder  is  her  casement.    I  re- 
member 
Her   bright    face    beaming    starlike 

down  upon  me 
Thro'   that  rich  cloud  of    blossom. 

Since  I  left  her 
Here  weeping,   I   have   ranged    the 

world,  and  sat 
Thro'  every  sensual  course  of  that 

full  feast 
That  leaves  but  emptiness. 

Song, 

**  To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen 
what  maay, 
To  the  end  o'  the  daSy 
An'  the  last  lo&d  hoftm." 

Harold. 

Poor  Eva !    0  my  God,  if  man  be  only 
A  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations  — 
Reaction   needs   must  follow  revel — 
yet  — 


Why  feel  remorse,  he,  knowing  that 

he  must  have 
Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny  ? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nature  a  liar,  making  us  feel  guilty 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather  —  of  him 
They  say,  that  women  — 

O  this  mortal  house, 
Which  we  are  born  into,  is  haunted  by 
The   ghosts  of  the  dead  passions  of 

dead  men ; 
And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our 

own  flesh. 
And  bring  us  to  confusion. 

He  was  only 
A  poor  philosopher  who  call'd  the 

mind 
Of  children  a  blank  page,   a  tabula 

rasa. 
There,  there,  is  written  in  invisible 

inks 
"  Lust,     Prodigality,     Covetousness, 

Craft, 
Cowardice,  Murder" — and  the  heat 

and  fire 
Of  life  will  bring  them  out,  and  black 

enough, 
So  the  child  grow  to  manhood :  better 

death 
With  our  first  wail  than  life — 

Song  (further  off), 

**  Till  the  end  o'  the  dafly 
An'  the  last  lo&d  ho&m, 
Lo&d  hofim." 

This  bridge   again  !      (Steps  on  the 
bridge.) 

How  often  have  I  stood 

With  Eva  here!    The  brook  among 
its  flowers ! 

Forget-me-not,  meadowsweet,  willow- 
herb. 

I  had  some  smattering  of  science  then. 

Taught  her  the  learned  names,  anato- 
mized 

The  flowers  for  her  —  and  now  I  only 
wish 

This  pool  were  deep  enough,  that  I 
might  plunge 

And  lose  myself  forever. 
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Enttr  Dan  Smith  {singing). 
Gee  oop  I  wlioa !     Gee  oop  !  whoa ! 
Scizzars  an'  Puinpy  was  good  uns  to 
goa 
Thruf  slush  an'  squad 
When  roftds  was  bad, 
But  hallus  ud  stop  at  the  Vine-an'- 
tlie-Hop, 
Fur  bo&th  on  'em  knatv'd  as  well  as 
mysen 
That  beer  be  as  good  fur  'erses  as 
men. 
Gee  oop !  whofi !     Gee  oop !  whoa ! 
Scizzars  an'  Punipy  was  good  uns  to 
goa. 
The  beer's  gotten  oop  into  my  'efld. 
S'iver  I  mun  git  along  back  to  the 
farm,  fur  she  tell'd  ma  to  taftke  the 
cart  to  Littlechester. 

Enter  Dora. 
Half  an   hour  late!  why  are  you 
loitering   here?     Away  with  you  at 
once.  {^Exit  Dan  Smith. 

(^Seeing  Harold  on  bridge,) 

Some  madman,  is  it, 
Gesticulating  there  upon  the  bridge  ? 
I  am  half  afraid  to  pass. 

Harold. 
Sometimes  I  wonder, 
When  man  has  surely  learnt  at  last 

that  all 
His  old-world  faith,  the  blossom  of 

his  youtli. 
Has  faded,  falling  fruitless  — whether 

then 
All  of  us,  all  at  once,  may  not  be 

seized 
With  some  fierce  passion,  not  so  much 

for  Death 
As  against  Life!   all,  all,  into   the 

dark — 
No  more!  —  and   science  now  could 

drug  and  balm  us 
Back  into  nescience  with  as  little  pain 
As  it  is  to  fall  asleep. 

This  beggarly  life, 
This  poor,  flat,  hedged-in  field  —  no 

distance  —  this 


Hollow  Pandora-box, 

With  all  the  pleasures  flown,  not  even 

Hope 
Left  at  the  bottom ! 

Superstitious  fool, 
What  brought  me  here  ?     To  see  her 

grave  ?  her  ghost  ? 
Her  ghost  is  everyway  about  me  here. 

Dora  (coming  forward). 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  pass  you. 

Harold. 

Eva! 

Dora. 


Eva! 


Harold. 


What  are  you  ?  Where  do  yon  come 
from  ? 

Dora. 

From  the  farm 
Here,  close  at  hand. 

Harold. 

Are  you  —  you  are  —  that  Dora, 
The  sister.    I  have  heard  of  you.    The 

likeness 
Is  very  striking 

Dora. 

You  knew  Eva,  then  1 

Harold. 

Yes —  I  was  thinking  of  her  when  — 
Oyes, 

Many  years  back,  and  never  since 
have  met 

Her  equal  for  pure  innocence  of  na- 
ture. 

And  loveliness  of  feature. 


Dora. 


Harold. 


No,  nor  1. 


Except,  indeed,  I  have  found  it  once 

again 
In  your  own  self. 
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Dora. 

You  flatter  me.     Dear  Eva 
Was  always  thouglit  the  prettier. 

Harold. 

And  her  charm 
Of  voice  is  also  yours;  and   I  was 

brooding 
Upon  a  great  unhappiness  when  you 
spoke. 

Dora. 
Indeed,  you  seem'd  in  trouble,  sir. 

Harold. 

And  you 
Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help 
me  from  it. 

Dora  (as)d&). 
How  worn  he  looks,  poor  man !  who 

is  it,  I  wonder. 
How    can     I    help    him  ?     (Aloud.) 

Might  I  ask  your  name  ? 

Harold. 
Harold. 

Dora. 
I  never  heard  her  mention  you. 
Harold. 

I  met  her  first  at  a  farm  in  Cumber- 

lanji  — 
Her  uncle's. 

Dora. 
She  was  there  six  years  ago. 

Harold. 

And  if  she  never  mentioned  me,  per- 
haps 

The  painful  circumstances  which  I 
heard  — 

I  will  not  vex  you  by  repeating  them  — 

Only  last  week  at  Littlechester,  drove 
me 

From  out  her  memory.  She  has  dis- 
appear'd, 

They  told  me,  from  the  farm  —  and 
darker  news. 


Dora. 

She    has    disappear'd,  poor   doling, 

from  the  world  — 
Left  but  one  dreadful  line  to  say,  that 

we 
Should  find  her  in  the  river;  and  we 

dragged 
The  Littlechester  river  all  in  vain : 
Have  sorrowed  for  her  all  these  years 

in  vain. 
And  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken 

down 
By  losing  her  —  she  wns  his  favorite 

child  — 
Has  let  his  farm,  all  his  affairs,  I  fear. 
But  for  the  slender  help  that  I  can 

give, 
Fall  into  ruin.     Ah  I  that  villain,  Ed- 
gar, 
If  he  should  ever  show  his  face  among 

us, 
Our  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him, 

stone  him,  hunt  him 
With  pitchforks  off  the  farm,  for  all 

of  them 
Loved  her,  and  she  was  worthy  of  all 

love. 

Harold. 
They  say,  we    should    forgire    our 

enemies. 

Dora. 

Ay,  if  the  wretch  were  dead  I  might 

forgive  him; 
We  know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or 

living. 

Harold. 
What  Edgar  1 

Dora. 

Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall 
In  Somerset.   Perhaps  you  know  him  'i 

Harold. 

Slightly. 
(Aside,)     Ay,  for  how  slightly  have 
1  known  myself. 

Dora. 
This  Edgar,  then,  is  living  '!• 
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HA.BOLD. 

Living  ?  well  — 
One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall  in 

Somerset 
Is  lately  dead. 

Dora. 
Dead !  —  is  there  more  than  one  t 
Harold. 

Nay  —  now — not  one,  (aside)  for  I 
am  Philip  Harold. 

Dora. 

That  one,  is  he  then  —  dead  I 

Harold. 

(Aside.)    My  father's  death, 
Let  her  believe  it  mine ;  this,  for  the 

moment, 
Will  leave  me  a  free  field. 

Dora. 

Dead  I  and  this  world 
Is  brighter  for  his  absence  as  that  other 
Is  darker  for  his  presence. 

Harold. 

Is  not  this 
To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 

Dora. 

My  five-years*  anger  cannot  die  at 

once, 
Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him. 

I  trust 
I  shall  forgive  him  —  by-and-by —  not 

now. 
O  sir,  you  seem  to  have  a  heart;  if 

you 
Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when 

we  found 
Her  bed  unslept  in,  storm  and  shower 

lashing 
Her  casement,  her  poor  spaniel  wail- 
ing for  her, 
That  desolate  letter,  blotted  with  her 

tears, 
Which  told  us  we  should  never  see 

her  more  ^^ 


Our  old  nurse  crying  as  if  for  her  own 

child, 
My    father    stricken    with   his  first 

paralysis. 
And  then  with  blindness  —  had  you 

been  one  of  us 
And  seen  all   this,  th^n  you  would 

know  it  is  not 
So  easy  to  forgive  —  even  the  dead. 

Harold. 

But  sure  am  I  that  of  your  gentleness 
You  will  forgive  him.   She,  you  mourn 

for,  seem'd 
A  miracle  of  gentleness — would  not 

blur 
A  moth's  wing  by  the  touching;  would 

not  crush 
The  fly   that  drew   her  blood ;  and, 

were  she  living, 
Would  not  — if  penitent — have  denied 

him  her 
Forgiveness.     And   perhaps  the  man 

himself. 
When  hearing  of  that  piteous  death, 

has  sutfer'd 
More  than  we  know.    But  wherefore 

waste  your  heart 
In  looking  on  a  chill  and  changeless 

Past? 
Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt;  the 

Past 
Remains  the  Past.  But  you  are  young, 

and  —  pardon  me  — 
As  lovely  as  your  sister.    Who  can 

tell 
What  golden   hours,  with  what  full 

hands,  may  be 
Waiting  vou  in  the  distance  ?    Might 

I  call 
Upon  your  father  —  1  have  seen  the 

world  — 
And  cheer  his  blindneiss  with  a  travel- 
ler's tales  ? 

Dora. 

Call  if  you  will,  and  when  you  will. 

I  cannot 
Well   answer  for  my  father;   but  if 

you 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  our  sweet  Eva 
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When  in  her  brighter  girlhood,  I  at 

least 
Will  bid  you  welcome,  and  will  listen 

to  you. 
Now  I  must  go. 

Harold. 

•     But  give  me  first  your  hand : 
I  do  not  dare,  like  an  old  friend,  to 

shake  it. 
I  kiss  it  as  a  prelude  to  that  privilege 
When  you  shall  know  me  better. 

^  Dora. 

{Aside.)     How  beautiful 
His  manners  are,  and  how  unlike  the 

farmer's ! 
You  are  staying  here  ? 

Harold. 

Yes,  at  the  wayside  inn 
Close  by  that   alder-island  in  your 

brook, 
"  The  Angler's  Home." 

Dora. 

Are  you  one  ? 

Harold. 

No,  but  I 
Take  some  delight  in  sketching,  and 

the  country 
Has  many  charms,  altho'  the  inhabi- 
tants 
Seem  semi-barbarous. 

Dora. 

I  am  glad  it  pleases  you; 
Yet  I,  born  here,  not  only  love  the 

country, 
But  its  inhabitants  too;  and  you,  I 

doubt  not. 
Would  take  to  them  as  kindly,  if  you 

cared 
To  live  some  time  among  them. 

Harold. 

If  I  did, 
Then  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
Might  have  more  charm  for  me  than 
ail  the  country. 


Dora. 
That  one,  then,  should  be  grateful 
for  your  preference. 

Harold. 
I  cannot  tell,  tho'  standing  in  her 

presence. 
(^Aside.)     She  colors ! 

Dora. 

Sir! 

Harold. 

Be  not  afraid  of  me, 
For  these  are  no  conventional  flour- 
ishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 

Your  likeness 

^Shouts  and  cries  without, 

Dora. 
What    was    that?     my    poor    blind 
father  — 

Enter  Farming  Man. 
Farming  Man. 
Miss  Dora,  Dan  Smith's  cart  hes 
runned  ower  a  la^dy  i'  the  holler 
laftne,  and  they  ha'  ta'en  the  body 
up  inter  your  cha umber,  and  they  be 
all  a-callin'  for  ye. 

Dora. 
The  body !  —  Heavens !  I  come ! 

Harold. 

But  you  are  trembling. 
Allow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  farm. 

[^Exeunt, 

Enter  Dobson. 

DOBSON. 

What  feller  wur  it  as  V  been  a- 
talkin'  fur  haafe  an  hour  wi'  my 
Dora?  (^Looking  after  him.)  Seefims 
I  ommost  knaws  the  back  on  'im  — 
drest  like  a  gentleman,  too.  D»mn 
all  gentlemen,  says  I !  I  should  ha' 
thowt  they'd  hed  anew  of  gentlefo&lk, 
as  I  telled  'er  to-dafty  when  she  fell 
foul  upo'  me. 
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Minds  ma  o'  summun.  I  could 
swear  to  that;  but  that  be  all  one, 
fur  1  haates  'im  afoor  I  knaws  what 
'e  be.  Tlieer !  he  turns  round.  Philip 
Hedgar  o'  Soomerset!  Philip  Hed- 
gar  o'  Soomerset !  —  Noft  —  yeas  — 
thaw  the  feller's  gone  and  maftde 
such  a  litter  of  his  faftce. 

£h  lad,  if  it  be  thou,  I'll  Philip 
tha !  a-plaftyin'  the  sa&me  ga&me  wi' 
my  Dora  —  PU  Soomerset  tha. 

I'd  like  to  drag  'im  thruff  the  herse- 
pond,  and  she  to  be  a-lookin'  at  it. 
Pd  like  to  leather  'im  black  and  blue, 
and  she  to  be  a-laughin'  at  it.  I'd 
like  to  fell  'im  as  de&d  as  a  bullock ! 
{^Clenching  hisjist.) 

But  what  'ud  she  sa&y  to  that  ?  She 
telled  me  once  not  to  meddle  wi'  'im, 
and  now  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and 
I  can't  coom  at  'er. 

It  mun  be  him,  Noft!  Fur  she'd 
niver  'a  been  talkin'  haftfe  an  hour 
wi'  the  divil  'at  killed  her  oSlh  sister, 
or  she  beftnt  Dora  Steer. 

Yeas !  Fur  she  niver  knawed  'is 
faSce  when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor ;  but  I'll 
maake  'er  knaw!  I'll  maake  'er 
knaw  ! 

Enter  Harold. 
Nafty,  but  I  mun  git  out  on  'is  wafly 
now,  or  I  shall  be  the  death  on  'im. 

[Exit. 
Harold. 
How  the  clown  glared  at  me!  that 

Dobbins,  is  it. 
With  whom  I  used  to  jar  1  but  can  he 

trace  me 
Thro'  five  years'  absence,   and  my 

change  of  name, 
The  tan  of  southern  summers  and  the 

beard. 
I  may  as  well  avoid  him. 

Ladylike ! 
Lilylike  in  her  stateliness  and  sweet- 
ness! 
How  came  she  by  it  ?  —  a  daughter 

of  the  fields, 
This  Dora ! 

She  gave  her  hand,  unask'd,  at  the 
farm-gate; 


I  almost  think  she  half-return'd  the 

pressure 
Of  mine.  What,  I  that  held  the  orange 

blossom 
Dark  as  the  yew  ?  but  may  not  those, 

who  march 
Before  their  age,  turn  back  at  times, 

and  make 
Courtesy   to  custom  ?   and  now*  the 

stronger  motive, 
Misnamed  free-will —  tlie  crowd  would 

call  it  conscience  — 
Moves  me  —  to  what  i     I  am  dream- 
ing ;  for  the  past 
Look'd  thro'  the  present,  Eva's  eyes 

thro'  hers  — 
A  spell  upon  me !    Surely  I  loved  Eva 
More  than  I  knew !  or  is  it  but  the 

past 
That  brightens  in  retiring  ?     Oh,  last 

night. 
Tired,  pacing  my  new  lands  at  Little- 

chester, 
I  dozed  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  black 

river 
Flow'd  thro'  my  dreams  —  if  dreams 

they  were.     She  rose 
From    the    foul    flood   and   pointed 

toward  the  farm, 
And  her  cry  rang  to  me  across  the 

years, 
"  I   call   you,   Philip   Edgar,   Philip 

Edgar! 
Come,  you  will  set  all  right  again, 

and  father 
Will  not  die   miserable."     I   could 

make  his  age 
A  comfort   to  him  —  so  be  more  at 

peace 
With  mine  own  self.     Some  of  my 

former  friends 
Would  find  my  logic  faulty;  let  them. 

Color 
Flows  thro'  my  life  again,  and  I  have 

lighted 
On  a  new  pleasure.    Anyhow  we  must 
Move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance 

when 
The  stronger  motive  rules. 

But  she  hates  Edgar. 
May  not  this  Dobbins,  or  some  other, 

spy 
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Edgar  in  Harold  ?     Well  then,  I  must 

make  her 
Love  Harold  first,  and  then  she  will 

forj^ive 
Edgar  for  Harold's   sake.     She  said 

herself 
Sho  would  forgive  him,  by-and-by,  not 

now  — 
For  her  own  sake  then,  if  not  for  mine 

—  not  now  — 
But  by-and-by. 

Enter  Dobson  behind. 

DOBSON. 

By-and-by  —  eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw 
this  pad.per  ?  Ye  dropt  it  upo'  the 
road.  "Philip Edgar,  Esq."  Ay, you 
be  a  pretty  squire.  1  lia'  fun' ye  out, 
I  hev.  Eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw  what  tha 
me&ns  wi'  by-and-by  ?  Fur  if  ye  be 
goin'  to  sarve  our  Dora  as  ye  sarved 
our  Eva  —  then,  by-and-by,  if  slie 
WeSnt  listen  to  me  when  I  be  a-tryin' 
to  saave  'er — if  she  weant  —  look  to 
thysen,  for,  by  the  Lor<l,  I'd  think  na 
moor  o'  nia^kin'  an  end  o'  tha  nor 
a  carrion  craw  —  noli  —  thaw  they 
hanged  ma  at  'Size  fur  it. 

Harold. 
Dobbins,  I  think ! 

DOBSON. 

I  be&nt  Dobbins. 

Harold. 
Nor  am  I  Edgar,  my  good  fellow. 

DOBSON. 

Tha  lies !  What  hasta  been  safiy- 
in'  to  my  Dora  ? 

Harold. 

I  have  been  telling  her  of  the  death 
of  one  Philip  Edgar  of.  Toft  Hall, 
Somerset. 

DOBSON. 

Tha  lies ! 


Harold  (pulling  out  a  newspaper). 

Well,  my  man,  it  seems  that  you 
can  read.  Look  there  —  under  the 
deaths. 

DOBSOW. 

"O'  the  17th,  Philip  Edgar,  o*  Toft 
Hall,  Soomerset."  How  coom  thou 
to  be  sa  like  'im,  then? 

Harold. 

Naturally  enough ;  for  I  am  closely 
related  to  the  dead  man's  family. 

DOBSON. 

An'  'ow  coom  thou  by  the  letter  to 
'im? 

Harold. 

Naturally  again ;  for  as  I  used  to 
transact  all  his  business  for  him,  I 
had  to  look  over  his  letters.  Now 
then,  see  these  (takes  out  letters). 
Half  a  score  of  them,  all  directed  to 
me  —  Harold. 

DOBSON. 

'Arold!  'Arold!  'Arold,  so  theybe. 
Harold. 

My  name  is  Harold!  Good  day, 
Dobbins !  [Exit. 

DOBSON. 

'Arold !  The  feller's  cleftn  da&zed, 
an'  maazed,  an'  ma§,ted,  an'  muddled 
ma.  Dead !  It  mun  be  true,  fur  it 
wur  i'  print  as  black  as  owt.  Ka&y, 
but  "Good  daay,  Dobbins."  Why, 
that  wur  the  very  twang  on  *im.  Eh, 
lad,  but  whether  thou  be  Hedgar,  or 
Hedgar's  business  man,  thou  hesn't 
naw  business  'ere  wi'  my  Dora,  as  I 
knaws  on,  an'  whether  thou  calls  thy- 
sen Hedgar  or  Harold,  if  thou  stick 
to  she  I'll  stick  to  thee  —  stick  to 
tha  like  a  weasel  to  a  rabbit,  I  will. 
Ay!  and  I'd  like  to  shoot  tha  like  a 
rabbit  an'  all.  "Good  dafty,  Dob- 
bins."   Dang  tha  1 
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ACT  111. 

SCENE.  — A  Room  in  Steer's  House. 
Door  leading  into  Bedroom  at 
THE  Back. 

Dora  (ringing  a  handbell). 
Milly! 

Enter  Millt. 

MiLLT. 

The  little  'ymu  ?  Yeas,  Miss ;  but 
I  wur  so  ta'en  up  wi'  leadin'  the  owd 
man  about  all  the  blessed  murnin'  'at 
I  ha'  nobbut  larned  niysen  haftfe  on  it. 

**  O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe. 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow  ; 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live 
To  be -forgiven  must  forgive. 
Forgive  him  seventy  times  and  seven : 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  Heaven 
Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven." 

But  ril  git  the  book  agean,  and  larn 
niysen  the  rest,  and  saay  it  to  ye 
afoor  dark ;  ye  ringed  fur  that,  Miss, 
didn't  ye  ? 

Dora. 

No,  Milly ;  but  if  the  farming  men 
be  come  for  their  wages,  to  send  them 
up  to  me. 

MlLLY. 

Yefis,  Miss.  lExit. 

Dora  (sitting  at  desk  counting  money). 

Enough  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
(Enter  Farming  Men.)  Good  after- 
noon, my  friends.  1  am  sorry  Mr. 
Steer  still  continues  too  unwell  to 
attend  to  you,  but  the  schoolmaster 
looked  to  the  paying  you  your  wages 
when  I  was  away,  didn't  he  ? 

Men. 

Yefis ;  and  thanks  to  ye. 

Dora. 

Some  of  our  workmen  have  left  us, 
but  he  sent  me  an  alphabetical  list  of 


Miose  that  remain,  so,  Allen,  I  may  as 
well  begin  with  you. 

Allen  (with  his  hand  to  his  ear). 

Halfabitical !  Taake  one  o'  the 
young  ones  fust.  Miss,  fur  I  be  a  bit 
deaf,  and  1  wur  hallus  scaftred  by  a 
big  word ;  le&stwaftys,  1  should  be  wi' 
a  lawyer. 

Dora. 

I  spoke  of  your  names,  Allen,  as 
they  are  arranged  lure  (shows Look) 
—  according  to  their  first  letters. 

Allen. 

Letters  I  Yeas,  I  sees  now.  Them 
be  what  they  lams  the  childer'  at 
school,  but  1  were  burn  atbor  school- 
in-time. 

Dora. 

But,  Allen,  tbo'  you  can't  read,  you 
could  whitewash  that  cottage  of  yours 
where  your  grandson  had  the  fever. 

Allen. 

I'll  hev  it  done  o'  Monday. 

Dora. 

Else  if  the  fever  spread,  the  parish 
will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Allen. 

Meft  ?  why,  it  be  the  Lord's  doin', 
noftn  o'  mine ;  d'ye  think  I'd  gi'e  *em 
the  fever  ?  But  1  thanks  ye  all  the 
sa&me,  Miss.     (Takes  money.) 

Dora  (calling  out  names). 

Higgins,  Jackson,  Luscombe, 
Nokes,  Oldham,  Skipworthl  (All 
take  monet/.)  Did  you  find  that  you 
worked  at  all  the  worse  upon  the  cold 
tea  than  you  would  have  done  upon 
the  beer  1 

HiGGINB.    , 

Nog,  Miss;  we  worked  naw  wuss 
ii?)o'  the  cowd  tea;  but  we'd  ha' 
worked  better  upo'  the  beer. 
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Dora. 

Come,  come,  you  worked  well 
enough,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  all 
of  you.  There's  for  you,  and  you, 
and  you.  Count  the  money  and  Bee 
if  it's  all  right. 

Men. 

All   right,    Miss;    and    thank    ye 
kindly. 
{Exeunt  Lubcombe,  Nokes,  Oldham, 

Skipworth. 

Dora. 

Dan  Smith,  my  father  and  I  forgave 
you  stealing  our  coals. 

[Dam  Smith  advances  to  Dora. 

Dan  Smith  (bellowing). 

Whoy,  O  lor.  Miss!  that  wur  sa 
long  back,  and  the  walls  sa  thin,  and 
the  winders  brokken,  and  the  weather 
sa  cowd,  and  my  missus  a-gittin'  ower 
'er  lyin'-in. 

Dora. 

Didn't  I  say  that  we  had  forgiven 
you  ?  But,  Dan  Smith,  they  tell  me 
that  you  —  and  you  have  six  children 
—  spent  all  your  last  Saturday's 
wages  at  the  ale-house;  that  you 
were  stupid  drunk  all  Sunday,  and  so 
ill  in  consequence  all  Monday,  that 
you  did  not  come  into  the  hayfieUl. 
Why  should  I  pay  you  your  full 
wages  1 

Dan  Smith. 

I  be  ready  to  taake  the  pledge. 
Dora. 

And  as  ready  to  break  it  again. 
Besides  it  was  you  that  were  driving 
the  cart — and  I  fear  you  were  tipsy 
then,  too  —  when  you  lamed  the  lady 
in  the  hollow  lane. 

Dan  Smith  {bellowing). 

O  lor,  Miss!  noS,  noft,  noft!  Ye 
sees  the  holler  la&ue  be  hallus  sa 


dark  i'  the  artemoon,  and  wheere  the 
big  eshtree  cuts  athurt  it,  it  gi'es  a 
turn  like,  and  'ow  should  I  see  to 
laftme  the  laady,  and  me&  cooniin' 
along  pretty  sharp  an'  all  ? 

Dora. 

Well,  there  are  your  wages;  the 
next  time  you  waste  them  at  a  pot- 
house you  get  no  more  from  me. 
(^Exit  Dan  Smith.)  Sally  Allen,  you 
worked  for  Mr.  Dobson,  didn't  you  1 

Sally  {advancing). 

Yefts,  Miss;  but  he  wur  so  rough 
wi'  ma,  I  couldn't  abide  'im. 

Dora. 

Why  should  he  be  rough  with  you  ? 
You  are  as  good  as  a  man  in  the 
hayfield.  What's  become  of  your 
brother  ? 

Sally. 

'Listed  for  a  so&dger,  Miss,  i'  the 
Queen's  Real  Hard  Tillery. 

Dora. 

And  your  sweetheart  —  when  are 
you  and  he  to  be  married  ? 

Sally. 
At  Michaelmas,  Miss,  please  God. 

Dora. 

You  are  an  honest  pair.  I  will  come 
to  your  wedding. 

Sally. 

An'  I  thanks  ye  fur  that,  Miss, 
moor  nor  fur  the  wa&ge. 

(  Going  —  returns.) 

'A  cotched  ma  about  the  wa&ist, 
Miss,  when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor,an'  axed 
ma  to  be  'is  little  sweet-art,  an  so&  1 
knaw'd  'im  when  I  seed  'im  age&n  an 
1  telled  f eyther  on  'im. 
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Dora. 

What  is  all  this,  Allen  ? 
Allen. 

Why,  Miss  Dora,  mea.  and  my 
ma&tes,  us  three,  we  wants  to  hev 
three  words  wi'  ye. 

H106IN8. 
That  be  'im,  and  meft,  Miss. 

Jackson. 
An'  mefl,  Miss. 

Allen. 

An'  we  weftnt  mention  naw  naftmes, 
we'd  as  lief  talk  o'  the  Divil  afoor  ye 
as  'im,  fur  they  says  the  master  gofis 
cleftn  o£[  his  'efld  when  he  'e&rs  the 
naame  on  'im ;  but  us  three,  arter 
Sally 'd  telled  us  on  'im,  we  fun'  *ira 
.  out  a-walkin*  i'  West  Field  wi'  a 
white  'at,  nine  o'clock,  upo'  Tuesday 
mumin*,  and  all  on  us,  wi'  your  leave, 
we  wants  to  leather  'im. 

Dora. 
Who? 

Allen. 

Him  as  did  the  mischief  here,  five 
yeat'  sin*. 

Dora. 
Mr.  Edgar? 

Allen. 

Theer,  Miss  !  You  ha'  naftmed  'im 
— not  me. 

Dora. 

He's  dead,  man  —  dead ;  gone  to  his 
account  —  dead  and  buried. 

Allen. 
I  befint  sa  sewer  o'  that,  fur  Sally 
knaw'd  'im ;  Now  then  % 

Dora. 
res;  it  was  in  the  Somersetshire 
papers. 


Allen. 

Then  yon  mun  be  his  brother,  an' 
we'll  leather  'im. 

Dora. 

I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  brother. 
Some  foolish  mistake  of  Sally's ;  but 
what!  would  you  beat  a  man  for  his 
brother's  fault?  That  were  a  wild 
justice  indeed.  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. Go  home  !  Good-night !  {^All 
exeunt,)  I  have  once  more  paid  them 
all.  The  work  of  the  farm  will  go  on 
still,  but  for  how  long?  We  are 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  well :  lit- 
tle more  to  be  drawn  from  it — and 
what  then  ?  Encumbered  as  we  are, 
who  would  lend  us  anything?  We 
shall  have  to  sell  all  the  land,  which 
Father,  for  a  whole  life,  has  been  get- 
ting together,  again,  and  that,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Farmer  Dobson, 
were  I  to  marry  him,  has  proipised  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water;  and  the 
man  has  doubtless  a  good  heart,  and 
a  true  and  lasting  love  forme:  yet 

—  though  I  can  be  sorry  for  him  — 
as  the  good  Sally  says,  "  I  can't  abide 
him"  —  almost  brutal,  and  matched 
with  my  Harold  is  like  a  hedge  thistle 
by  a  garden  rose.     But  then,  he,  too 

—  will  he  ever  be  of  one  faith  with 
his  wife  ?  which  is  my  dream  of  a  true 
marriage.  Can  I  fancy  him  kneeling 
with  me,  and  uttering  the  same  prayer; 
standing  up  side  by  side  with  me,  and 
singing  the  same  hymn  ?  I  fear  not. 
Have  I  done  wisely,  then,  in  accept- 
ing him  ?  But  may  not  a  girl's  love- 
dream  have  too  much  romance  in  it 
to  be  realized  all  at  once,  or  altogether, 
or  anywhere  but  in  Heaven  ?  And  yet 
I  had  once  a  vision  of  a  pure  and  per- 
fect marriage,  where  the  man  and  the 
woman,  only  differing  as  the  stronger 
and  the  weaker,  should  walk  hand  in 
hand  together  down  this  valley  of 
tears,  as  they  call  it  so  truly,  to  the 
grave  at  the  bottom,  and  lie  down 
Uiere  together  in  the  darkness  which 
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wouhl  seem  but  for  a  moment,  to  be 
wakened  again  together  by  the  light 
of  the  resurrection,  and  no  more  part- 
ings forever  and  forever.  ( Walk& 
up  and  doivn.     She  sings.) 

**  0  happy  birk,  thnt  wnrblest  high 

Above  thy  h)\vly  i;tst, 
O  l>rook,  that  brawlest  merrily  by 

Thro'  fields  that  once  were  blest, 
0  tower  spiring  to  the  sky, 

O  graves  in  daisies  drest, 

0  Love  and  Life,  how  weary  am  I, 
And  how  I  long  for  rest." 

Tliere,  there,  I  am  a  fool  I  Tears !  I 
have  sometimes  been  moved  to  tears 
by  a  chapter  of  fine  writing  in  a 
novel;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with 
tears  now?  All  depends  on  me  — 
Fntlier,  this  poor  girl,  the  farm, 
everything;  and  they  both  love  me 
—  I  am  all  in  all  to  both;  and  he 
loves  me  too,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 
Courage,  courage!  and  all  will  go 
well.  {Goes  to  bedroom  door;  opens 
it.)  How  dark  your  room  is!  Let 
me  bring  you  in  here  where  there  is 
still  full  daylight.  {Brings  Eva  for- 
ward,)    Why,  you  look  better. 

Eva. 

And  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  by-and-by  to  help 
you  in  the  business  of  the  farm;  but 

1  must  not  be  known  yet.  Has  any- 
one found  nie  out,  Dora  ? 

Dora. 

Oh,  no;  you  kept  your  veil  too 
close  for  that  when  they  carried  you 
in ;  since  then,  no  one  has  seen  you 
but  myself. 

Eva. 

Yes  — this  Milly. 

Dora. 

Poor  blind  Father's  little  guide, 
Milly,  who  came  to  us  three  years 
after  you  were  gone,  how  should  she 


know  you  ?  But  now  that  you  have 
been  brought  to  us  as  it  were  from 
the  grave,  dearest  Eva,  and  have  ben  n 
Iiere  so  long,  will  you  not  speak  with 
Father  to-day  ? 

Eva. 

Do  you  think  that  I  may  ?  No, 
not  yet.     I  am  not  equal  to  it  yet. 

Dora. 

Why?  Do  you  still  suffer  from 
your  fall  in  the  hollow  lane  ? 

Eva. 
Bruised;  but  no  bones  broken. 

Dora. 

I  have  always  told  Fatlier  that  the 
huge  old  ashtree  thcie  would  cause 
an  accident  some  day  ;  but  he  would 
never  cut  it  down,  because  one  of  the 
Steers  had  planted  it  there  in  former 
times. 

Eva. 

If  it  had  killed  one  of  the  Steers 
there  the  other  day,  it  might  have 
l>een  better  for  her,  for  him,  and  for 
you. 

Dora. 

Come,  come,  keep  a  good  heart! 
Better  for  me  !  That's  good.  How 
better  for  me  ? 

Eva. 

You  tell  me  you  have  a  lover.  Will 
he  not  fly  from  you  if  he  learn  the 
story  of  my  shame  and  that  I  am  still 
living  ? 

Dora. 

No ;  I  am  sure  that  when  we  are 
married  he  will  be  willing  that  you 
and  Father  should  live  with  us ;  for, 
indeed,  he  tells  me  that  he  met  you 
once  in  the  old  times,  and  was  much 
taken  with  you,  my  dear. 
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Eva. 

Taken    with   me ;    who    was    he  1 
'^,        Haye  you  told  him  I  am  liere  ? 

Dora. 

No ;  do  you  wish  it  ? 

Eva. 

See,  Dora;  you  yourself  are 
ashamed  of  me  (weeps) ,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it. 

Dora. 

But  I  should  wonder  at  myself  if  it 
were  so.  Have  we  not  been  all  in  all 
to  one  another  from  the  time  when 
we  first  peeped  into  the  bird's  nest, 
waded  in  the  brook,  ran  after  the  but- 
terflies, and  prattled  to  each  other 
that  we  would  marry  fine  gentlemen, 
and  played  at  being  fine  ladies  1 

Eva. 

That  last  was  my  Father's  fault, 
poor  man.  And  this  lover  of  yours 
—  this  Mr.  Harold  —  is  a  gentleman  ? 

■^  Dora. 

■  That  he  is,  from  head  to  foot.     I  do 

believe  I  lost  my  heart  to  him  the 
very  first  time  we  met,  and  I  love  him 
so  much^^ 


Poor  Dora ! 


Eva. 


Dora. 
That  I  dare  not  tell  him  how  much 


I  love  him. 


Eva. 


Better  not.    Has  he  offered  you 
marriage,  this  gentleman  ? 

Dora. 

Could  I  love  him  else  ? 

Eva. 

And  are  you  quite  sure  that  after 
marriage  this  gentleman  will  not  be 


shamed  of  his  poor  farmer's  daughter 
among  the  ladies  in  his  drawing- 
room  ? 

Dora. 

Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawing-room ! 
Wasn't  Miss  Vavasour,  our  school- 
nnstress  at  Littlechester,  a  lady  born  f 
Were  not  our  fellow-pupils  all  ladies  1 
Wasn't  dear  mother  herself  at  least 
by  one  side  a  lady  ?  Can't  I  speak 
like  a  lady ;  pen  a  letter  like  a  lady ; 
talk  a  little  French  like  a  lady ;  play 
a  little  like  a  lady  ?  Can't  a  girl 
when  she  loves  her  husband,  and  he 
her,  make  herself  anything  he  wishes 
her  to  be  ?  Shamed  of  me  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, indeed !  See  here  !  "  I 
hope  your  Lordship  is  quite  recovered 
of  your  gout  1  "  (  Curtsies.)  *'  Will 
your  Ladyship  ride  to  cover  to-day  ? 
(Curtsies.)  I  can  recommend  our 
Voltigeur."  "I  am  sorry  that  we 
could  not  attend  your  Grace's  party 
on  the  10th!"  (Curtsies.)  There,  I 
am  glad  my  nonsense  has  made  you 
smile  I 

Eva. 

I  have  heard  that "  your  Lordship," 
and  "your  Ladyship,"  and  "your 
Grace  "  are  all  growing  old-fashioned ! 

Dora. 

But  the  love  of  sister  for  sister  can 
never  be  old-fashioned.  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  trouble  you  with  ques- 
tions, but  you  seem  somewhat  better 
to-day.  We  found  a  letter  in  your 
bedroom  torn  into  bits.  I  couldn't 
make  it  out.     What  was  it  ? 

Eva. 

From  him  !  from  him !  He  said  we 
had  been  most  happy  together,  and  . 
he  trusted  that  some  time  we  should 
meet  again,  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  promise  to  come  when  I  called 
him.  But  that  was  a  mockery,  you 
know,  for  he  gave  me  no  address,  and 
there  was  no  word  of  marriage;  and, 
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0  Dora,  he  signed  himself  "  Yours 
gratefully  "  —  fancy,  Dora,  '*  grate- 
fully "1  "  Yours  gratefully  "  ! 

Dora. 

Infamous  wretch !    (Aside.)    Shall 

1  tell  her  he  is  dead  ?  No ;  she  is 
still  too  feeble. 

Eva. 

Hark !  Dora,  some  one  is  coming. 
I  camiot  and  I  will  not  see  anybody. 

Dora. 

It  is  only  Milly. 

Enter  Millt,  with  basket  of  roses, 

Dora. 

Well,  Milly,  why  do  you  come  in  so 
roughly  ?  The  sick  lady  here  might 
have  been  asleep. 

Milly. 

Pleftse,  Miss,  Mr.  Dobson  telled  me 
to  safty  he's  browt  some  of  Miss  Eva's 
roses  for  the  sick  la&dy  to  smell  on. 

Dora. 

Take  them,  dear.  Say  that  the 
sick  lady  thanks  him !     Is  he  here  ? 

Milly. 

Ye&s,  Miss ;  and  he  wants  to  speak 
to  ye  particular. 

Dora. 

Tell  him  I  cannot  leave  the  sick 
lady  just  yet. 

Milly. 

Yefts,  Miss ;  but  he  says  he  wants 
to  tell  ye  summut  very  partic'lar. 

Dora. 

Not  to-day.  What  are  you  stay- 
ing for  1 

Milly. 

Why,  Miss,  I  be  afeard  I  shall  set 
him  a-swe&ring  like  onythink. 


Dora. 

And  what  harm  will  that  do  you, 
so  that  you  do  not  copy  his  bad  man- 
ners ?  Go,  child.  {Exit  Milly.) 
But,  Eva,  why  did  you  write  "  Seek 
me  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  "  ? 

Eva. 

Why  ?  because  I  meant  it !  —  that 
dreadful  night !  that  lonely  walk  to 
Littlechester,  the  rain  beating  in  my 
face  all  the  way,  dead  midnight  when 
I  came  upon  the  bridge ;  the  river, 
black,  slimy,  swirling  under  me  in  the 
lamplight,  by  the  rotten  wharfs  —  but 
I  was  so  mad,  that  I  mounted  upon 
the  parapet 

Dora. 
You  make  me  shudder ! 
Eva. 

To  fling  myself  over,  when  I  heard 
a  voice,  "  Girl,  what  are  you  doing 
there  ? "  It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
come  from  the  death-bed  of  a  pauper, 
who  had  died  in  his  misery  blessing 
God,  and  the  Sister  took  me  to  her 
house,  and  bit  by  bit  —  for  she 
promised  secrecy  —  I  told  her  alL 

Dora. 

And  what  then  ? 

Eva. 

She  would  have  persuaded  me  to 
come  back  here,  but  I  couldn't.  Then 
she  got  me  a  place  as  nursery  gov- 
erness, and  when  the  children  grew 
too  old  for  me,  and  I  asked  her  once 
more  to  help  me,  once  more  she  said, 
"  Go  home ; "  but  I  hadn't  the  heart 
or  face  to  do  it.  And  then  —  what 
would  Father  say  ?  I  sank  so  low 
that  I  went  into  service —  the  drudge 
of  a  lodging-house  —  and  when  the 
mistress  died,  and  I  appealed  to  the 
Sister  again,  her  answer  —  I  think  I 
have  it  about  me  —  yes,  there  it  is  1 
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Dora  (reads) » 

"My  dear  Child,  —  I  can  do  no 
more  for  you.  1  have  done  wrong  in 
keeping  your  secret;  your  Father 
must  be  now  in  extreme  old  age.  Go 
back  to  him  and  ask  his  forgiveness 
before  he  dies. —  Sister  Agatha." 
Sister  Agatha  is  right.  Don't  you 
long  for  father's  forgiveness  ? 

Eva. 

I  would  almost  die  to  have  it ! 

Dora. 

And  he  may  die  before  he  gives  it ; 
may  drop  off  any  day,  any  hour. 
You  must  see  him  at  once.  (Rings 
belL  Enter  Milly.)  Milly,  my  dear, 
how  did  you  leave  Mr.  Steer  1 

Milly. 

He's  been  a-mo&nin'  and  a-gro&nin' 
in  'is  sleep,  but  I  thinks  he  be  wakken- 
in*  oop. 

Dora. 

Tell  him  that  I  and  the  lady  here 
wish  to  see  him.  You  see  she  is  lamed, 
and  cannot  go  down  to  him. 

MiLLT. 

Yefts,  Miss,  I  will.       lExit  Millt. 

Dora. 

I  ought  to  prepare  you.  You  must 
not  expect  to  find  our  Father  as  he 
was  five  years  ago.  He  is  much  al- 
tered ;  but  I  trust  that  your  return  — 
for  you  know,  my  dear,  you  were 
always  his  favorite  —  will  give  him, 
as  they  say,  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Eva  (clinging  to  Dora). 

Oh,  Dora,  Dora  1 

Enter  Steer,  led  by  Millt. 

Steer. 

Hes  the  cow  cawved  ? 


Dora. 

No,  Father. 

Steer. 
Be  the  colt  deftd  ? 


Dora. 


No,  Father. 

Steer. 

He  wur  sa  bellows'd  out  wi'  the 
wind  this  murnin',  'at  I  tell'd  'em  to 
gallop  'im.    Be  he  deftd  ? 

Dora. 

Not  that  I  know. 

Steer. 

What  hasta  sent  fur  me,  then,  fur? 

Dora  (taking  Steer's  arm). 

Well,  Father,  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you. 


Steer. 


I  ha  niver  been  surprised  but  once 
i'  my  life,  and  I  went  blind  upon  it. 

Dora. 
Eva  has  come  home. 

Steer. 
Hoftm  ?  fro'  the  bottom  o'  the  river  1 


was  a  mistake. 


Dora. 

No,  Father,    that 
She's  here  again. 


Steer. 

The  Steers  was  all  gentlefoftlks  i' 
the  owd  times,  an'  I  worked  early  an* 
laate  to  maftke  'em  all  gentlefoftlks 
ageftn.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
Steers  i'  the  owd  times,  an'  it  belongs 
to  the  Steers  ageftn :  I  bowt  it  back 
ageftn;  but  I  couldn't  buy  my  darter 
back  ageftn  when  she  lost  hersen, 
could  I  ?  I  eddicated  boftth  on  *em 
to  marry  gentlemen,  an'  one  on  *em 
went  an'  lost  hersen  i'  the  river. 
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DOBA. 

» 

No,  father,  she's  here. 
Steer. 

Here  I  she  mo&nt  coom  here.  What 
would  her  mother  safty  ?  If  it  be  her 
ghoftst,  we  mun  abide  it.  We  can't 
keep  a  ghoftst  out. 

Eva  (falling  at  his  fsef). 

O  forgive  me  1  forgive  me  1 

Steer. 

Who  said  that  ?  Ta&ke  me  awa&y, 
little  gell.  It  be  one  o'  my  bad 
daftys. 

lExit  Steer  led  by  Millt. 

Dora  (smoothing  "Eya's  forehead). 

Be  not  80  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva. 
Tou  heard  him  say  it  was  one  of  his 
bad  days.  He  will  be  sure  to  know 
you  to-morrow. 

Eva. 

It  is  almost  the  last  of  my  bad 
days,  I  think.  I  am  very  faint.  I 
must  lie  down.  Give  me  your  arm. 
Lead  me  back  again. 

[Dora  takes  Eva  into  inner  room. 

Enter  Millt. 

MiLLY. 

Miss  Dora  1    Miss  Dora  ! 

Dora  (returning  and  leaving  the  bed- 
room  door  ajar). 
Quiet !  quiet  1     What  is  it  1 

Millt. 
Mr.  'Arold,  Miss. 

Dora. 


Below  1 


Millt. 


Yeas,  Miss.  He  be  saftyin'  a  word 
to  the  owd  man,  but  he'll  coom  up  if 
ye  lets  'im. 


Dora. 

Tell  him,  then,  that  I'm  waiting  for 
him. 

MiLLY. 

Yeas,  Miss. 
[^Exit,  Dora  sits  pensively  and  waits. 

Enter  Harold. 

Harold. 

You  are  pale,   my   Dora!    but   the 

ruddiest  cheek 
That  ever  charniM  the  plowman  of 

your  wolds 
Might  wish   its  rose  a  lily,  could  it 

look 
But  half  as  lovely.     I  was  speaking 

with 
Your  father,  asking  his  consent — you 

wish'd  me  — 
That  we   should   marry:    he   would 

answer  nothing, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him;  but, 

my  flower, 
You   look   so  weary  and  so  worn ! 

What  is  it 
Has  put  you  out  of  heart  ? 

Dora. 

It  puts  me  in  heart 
Again  to  see  you;  but  indeed  the 

state 
Of  my  poor  father  puts  me  out  of 

heart. 
Is  yours  yet  living  ? 

Harold. 
No  —  I  told  you. 

Dora. 

When? 
Harold. 

Confusion !  — Ah  well,  well !  the  state 

we  all 
Must  come  to  in  our  spring-and-winter 

world 
If  we  live  long  enough !   and  poor 

Steer  looks 
The  very  type  of  Age  in  a  picture, 

bow'd 
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To  the  earth  he  came  from,  to  the 

grave  he  goes  to, 
Beneath  the  burthen  of  years. 

Dora. 

More  like  the  picture 
Of  Christian  in  my  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  here, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust  beneath  the  burthen 
of  sin. 

Harold. 

Sin  I    What  sin? 

Dora. 

Not  his  own. 

Harold. 

That  nursery-tale 
Still  read,  then  % 

Dora. 

Yes ;  our  carters  and  our  shepherds 
Still  find  a  comfort  there. 

Harold. 

Carters  and  shepherds  1 

Dora. 

Scorn  1    I  hate  scorn.    A  soul  with  no 

religion  — 
My  mother  used  to  say  that  such  a 

one 
Was  without  rudder,  anchor,  compass 

—  might  be 
Blown  everyway  with  every  gust  and 

wreck 
On  any  rock ;  and  tho'  you  are  good 

and  gentle, 
Yet  if  thro'  any  want 

Harold. 

Of  this  religion  ? 

Child,  read  a  little  history,  you  will 
find 

The  common  brotherhood  of  man  has 
been 

Wrong'd  by  the  cruelties  of  his  re- 
ligions 


More  than  could  ever  have  happen'd 

thro*  the  want 
Of  any  or  all  of  them. 

Dora. 

—  But,  0  dear  friend, 
If  thro'  the  want  of  any —  I  mean  the 

true  one  — 
And  pardon  me  for  saying  it — you 

should  ever 
Be  tempted  into  doing  what  might 

seem 
Not    altogether    worthy    of    you,   I 

think 
That  I  should  break  my  heart,  for 

you  have  taught  me 
To  love  you. 

Harold. 

What  is  this  ?  some  one  been  stirring 
Against  me  1  he,  your  rustic  amourist. 
The  polish'd  Damon  of  your  pastoral 

here, 
This  Dobson  of  your  idyll  1 

Dora. 

No,  Sir,  no ! 
Did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  crazed 

with  jealousy. 
Had  threaten'd  ev'n  your  life,  and 

would  say  anything  ? 
Did  /  not  promise  not  to  listen  to 

him, 
Not  ev'n  to  see  the  man  ? 

Harold. 

Good ;  then  what  is  it 
That  makes  you  talk  so  dolefully  ? 

Dora. 

I  told  you  — 
My  father.    Well,  indeed,  a  friend 

just  now, 
One  that  has  been  much  wrong'd, 

whose  griefs  are  mine. 
Was  warning  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should  wed  a  farmer's  daughter,  he 

would  be 
Sooner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among 
The  ladies,  born  his  equals. 
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Habolo. 

More  fool  he  I 
What    I    that   have    been  call'd  a 

Socialiftt, 
A  Commanist,  a  Nihilist — what  you 

wmi  — 

Dora. 

What  are  all  these  ? 

Harold. 

Utopian  idiotcies. 
thej  did  not  last  three  Junes.    Sach 

rampant  weeds 
Strangle  each  other,  die,  and  make 

the  soil 
For  Caesars,   Cromwells,  and  Napo- 
leons 
To  root  their  power  in.    I  have  freed 

myself 
From  all  such  dreams,  and  some  will 

say  because 
I  have    inherited    my  Uncle.     Let 

them. 
But  —  shamed  of  you,  my  Empress ! 

I  should  prize 
The  pearl  of  Beauty,  even  if  I  found 

it 
Dark  with  the  soot  of  slums. 

Dora. 

But  I  can  tell  you, 
We  Steers  are  of  old  blood,  tho'  we 

be  fallen. 
See  there  our  shield.      (Pointing  to 

arms  on  mantelpiece.)      For    I 

have  heard  the  Steers 
Had  land  in  Saxon  times ;  and  your 

own  name 
Of  Harold  sounds  so  English  and  so 

old 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  proud  of  it. 

Harold. 

Not  I! 
As  yet  I  scarcely  feel  it  mine.    I 

took  it 
For  some  three  thousand  acres.     I 

have  land  now 
And  wealth,  and  lay  both  at  your 
feet. 


And  wliat  was 


Dora. 

Tour  name  before  ? 

Harold. 

Come,  come,  my  girl,  enough 

Of  this  strange  talk.  I  love  you  and 
you  me. 

True,  I  have  held  opinions,  hold  some 
still. 

Which  you  would  scarce  approve  of : 
for  all  that, 

I  am  a  man  not  prone  to  jealousies. 

Caprices,  humors,  moods;  but  very 
ready 

To  make  allowances,  and  mighty 
slow 

To  feel  offences.    Nay,  I  do  believe 

I  could  forgive — well,  almost  any- 
thing— 

And  that  more  freely  than  your  for- 
mal priest. 

Because  I  know  more  fully  than  ke 
can 

What  poor  earthworms  are  all  and 
each  of  us. 

Here  crawling  in  this  boundless 
Nature.    Dora, 

If  marriage  ever  brought  a  woman 
happiness 

I  doubt  not  I  can  make  you  happy. 


You  make  me 


Dora. 

Happy  already. 

Harold. 

And  I  never  said 
As  much  before  to  any  woman  living. 


No? 


Dora. 


Harold. 


No  I  by  this  true  kiss,  ycu  are  the  first 
I  ever  have  loved  truly. 

[They  kiss  each  other. 

Eva  (with  a  unld  ery\ 

Philip  Edgar! 
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Harold. 

The  phantom  cry!      Tou  —  did  you 
hear  a  cry  ? 

Dora. 

She  must  be  crying  out  "  Edgar  "  in 
her  sleep. 

Harold. 

Who  must  be  crying  out  "Edgar"  in 
her  sleep  ? 

Dora. 

Tour  pardon  for  a  minute.   She  must 
be  waked. 


Harold. 
Who  must  be  waked  1 

Dora. 

I  am  not  deaf :  you  fright  me. 
What  ails  you  ? 

Harold. 
Speak. 

Dora. 
You  know  her,  Eva. 

Harold. 

Eva! 
[Eta  opens  the  door  and  stands  in 
the  entry. 
She! 

Eta. 

Make  her  happy,  then,  and  I 
forgive  you. 

[Falls  dead. 

Dora. 

Happy!   Whatf    Edgar?    Is  it  so? 

Can  it  be  1 
They  told  me  so.    Yes,  yes  1    I  see  it 

all  now. 
0    she    has    fainted.     Sister,   Eva, 

sister  I 


He  is  yours  again — he  will  love  you 

again ; 
I  give  him  back  to  you  again.    Look 

up! 
One  word,  or  do  but  smile !  Sweet,  do 

you  hear  me  ? 
[Puts  her  hand  on  Eva's  heart. 
There,  there  —  the  heart,  O  God !  — 

the  poor  young  heart 
Broken  at  last  —  all  still — and  noth 

ing  left 
To  live  for. 

[^Falls  on  body  of  her  sister, 

Harold. 

Living  .  .  .  dead  .  .  .  She  said 
'<all  still. 
Nothing  to  live  for." 

She — she  knows  me  —  now  .  .  . 

(A  pause.) 

She  knew  me  from  the  first,  she  jug- 
gled with  me, 
She  hid  this  sister,  told  me  she  was 

dead  — 
I  have  wasted  pity  on  her — not  dead 

now — 
No !  acting,  playing  on  me,  both  of 

them. 
71iey  drag  the  river  for  her !  no,  not 

they! 
Playing  on  me  —  not  dead  now  —  a 

swoon  —  a  scene  — 
Yet —  how  she  made  her  wail  as  for 

the  dead ! 

Enter  Millt. 

Millt. 
Pleftse,  Mister  'Arold 

Harold  (roughly). 
Well? 

Millt. 

The  owd  man's  coom'd  ageftn  to 
'issen,  an'  wants 

To  hev  a  word  wi'  ye  about  the  mar- 
riage. 
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The  what? 


Habold. 

MiLLT. 

The  marriage. 

Habold. 

The  marriage  ? 

MiLLT. 

Yefts,  the  marriage. 
Gramiy  says  marriages  be  maftde  i' 
'eaven. 

Harold. 

She  lies!    They  are  made  in  Hell. 

Child,  can't  you  see  ? 
Tell  them  to  fly  for  a  doctor. 

MiLLT. 

O  law  — yefts.  Sir! 
I'll  run  fur  'im  mysen. 

Harold. 

All  silent  there, 
Yes,  deathlike !     Dead  ?     I  dare  not 

look :  if  dead, 
Were  it  best  to  steal  away,  to  spare 

myself, 
And  her  too,  pain,  pain,  pain  ? 

My  curse  on  all 
This  world  of  mud,  on  all  its  idiot 

gleams 
Of  pleasure,  all  the  foul  fatalities 
That  blast  our  natural  passions  into 

pains ! 

Enttr  DoBSON. 

DOBSON. 

You,    Master    Hedgar,   Harold,    or 

whativer 
They  calls  ye,  for  I  warrants  that  ye 

goas 
By  haftfe  a  scoor  o'  naftmes  —  out  o' 

the  chaumber. 

\Dragging  him  past  the  body. 


Harold. 

Not  that  way,  man !    Curse  on  your 

brutal  strength  I 
I  cannot  pass  that  way. 

DoBSOir. 

Out  o'  the  chaumber ! 
Ill  mash  tha  into  nowt. 

Harold. 
The  mere  wild-beast ! 

DOBSON. 

Out  o'  the  chaumber,  dang  tha  I 

Harold. 

Lout,  churl,  clown ! 
[While  they  are  shouting  and  strug- 
gling Dora  rises  and  comes  be- 
tween  them, 

Dora  (to  Dobson). 

Peace,  let  him  be :  it  is  the  chamber 
of  Death ! 

Sir,  you  are  tenfold  more  a  gentle- 
man, 

A  hundred  times  more  worth  a 
woman's  love. 

Than  this,  this— but  I  waste  no 
.  words  upon  him  : 

His  wickedness  is  like  my  wretched- 
ness— 

Beyond  all  language. 

(To  Harold.) 

You — you  see  her  there! 
Only  fifteen  when  first  you  came  on 

her, 
And  then  the  sweetest  flower  of  all 

the  wolds, 
So  lovely  in  the  promise  of  her  May, 
So  winsome  in  her  grace  and  gaiety, 
So  loved  by  all  the  village  people 

here. 
So    happy  in    herself    and    in    her 

home 
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DoBSON  (agitated), 

Theer,   theerl    ha'    done.      I    can't 
abear  to  see  her. 

lExit. 
Doha. 

A  child,  and  all  as  trustful  as  a  child  1 
Five  years  of  shame  and  suffering 

broke  the  heart 
That  only  beat  for  you;  and  he,  the 

father, 
Thro'    that     dishonor    which     you 

brought  upon  us. 
Has  lost  his  health,  his  eyesight,  even 

his  mind. 

Hakold  (covering  his/ace). 

Enough ! 

Dora. 

It  seem'd  so ;  only  there  was  left 
A  second  daugliter,  and  to  her  you 

came 
Veiling  one  sin  to  act  another. 


Habold. 


No! 


You  wrong  me  there !  hear,  hear  me  I 

I  wish'd,  if  you 

[^Pattses. 

Dora. 
HI 

Harold. 

Could  love  me,  could  be  brought  to 

love  me 
As  I  loved  you 

Dora. 
What  then ! 

Harold. 

I  wish'd,  I  hoped 
To  make,  to  make 

Dora. 
What  did  you  hope  to  make  1 


Harold. 

Twere  best  to  make  an  end  of  my 

lost  life. 
O  Dora,  Dora! 

Dora. 
What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold. 

Make,  make !    I  cannot  find  the  word 

—  forgive  it — 
Amends. 

Dora. 
For  what  1  to  whom  f 

Harold. 

To  him,  to  yon  I 
IFalling  at  herfeeU 

Dora. 

To  him  1  to  me  I 

No,  not  with  all  your  wealth, 
Your  land,  your   life!    Out  in  the 

fiercest  storm 
That  ever  made  earth  tremble  —  he, 

nor  I  — 
The  shelter  of  your  roof — not  for  one 

moment  — 
Nothing  from  you  I 
Sunk  in  the  deepest  pit  of  pauperism, 
Fush'd  from  all  doors  as  if  we  bore 

the  plague. 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field, 
Laid  famine-stricken  at  the  gates  of 

Death  — 
Nothing  from  you  1 

But  she  there  —  her  last  word 
Forgave  —  and  I  forgive  you.    If  you 

ever 
Forgive  yourself,  you  are  even  lower 

and  baser 
Than  even  I  can  well  believe  you. 

Go! 
IHe  lies  at  her  feet.     Curtain  falls. 
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